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THE  DUTT  OF  LIVING  PEACEABLY. 


*'  If  it  be  poflBible^  as  muoh  as  lleth  in  you,  live  peaceably  with  all  men."— 
Box.  Xn:18. 


You  will  observe  that  this  command  is  not  absolnte,  but  condition- 
aL  The  popular  impression  is  that  a  Christian  man  should  be  peace- 
able to  the  extent  that  he  should  never  resent  nor  resist  When- 
ever Christian  men  are  concerned  in  the  defense  of  things  right; 
whenever  they  are  the  occasion  of  a  great  deal  of  excitement ;  es- 
pecially when  ministers  of  the  Gospel  stir  up  communities  by  the 
qualities  which  they  show,  there  is  a  shower  of  execrations  hurled 
»t  them.  "They  ought,"  it  is  said,  "to  be  followers  of  the  meek 
and  lowly  Jesus.  They  ought  to  be  men  of  peace.  It  is  a  shame 
for  them  to  be  exciting  people.  It  is  their  business  to  preach 
peace." 

The  true  vocation  of  every  Christian  is  to  live  peaceably — 
and  that,  although  the  example  of  tlie  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  pre- 
eminently one  which  stirred  up  trouble  wlierever  ho  went.  No  man 
ever  had  more  enemies  than  Christ  had.  No  man  ever  produced 
greater  excitement  And  he  linally  decliircd  that  he  came,  not  to 
send'peace,  but  a  sword.  His  Gospel  was  to  be  like  light  in  a  bat's 
cave.  It  was  to  be  like  fire.  It  was  to  reveal  truth.  And  the 
apostles  were  described  as  the  men  who  had  turned  the  world 
upside  down. 

'*  These  that  have  turned  the  world  upside  down  are  come  hither." 
There  was  a  fire  made  about  them.  And  in  every  age  of  the 
world  God's  foremost  servants  have  proved  it  impossible  to  avoid 
conflict  .  Confusions  have  arisen  out  of  their  testimony  and  career. 
A  great  deal  of  passion  has  burned  around  about  them  which  they 
could  have  quenched  by  holding  their  peace  and  retiring  from  con- 
flict On  the  whole,  although  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  one 
characteristic  element  in  a  Christian  disposition  is  peace,  and 
although  the  benison  of  God  is  pronounced  upon  peacemakei's,  yet 
it  is  unquestionably  true  that  there  is  a  duty  of  excitement    The 
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apostle  himself,  in  the  passage  which  we  have  selected  as  the  foun- 
dation of  our  remarks  to-night  implies  that.  "  If  it  be  possible.^ 
It  is  impossible,  often.  In  a  great  many  cases  it  is  impossible.  ^'  If 
it  be  possible,  aa  much  as  lieth  in  you,  live  peaceably  with  all  men." 
You  have  no  right  to  bring  in  any  disturbance.  Yon  are  to  carry 
in  yourself  the  feeling  of  peace,  and  the  desire  for  peace.  You  are 
to  be  controlled  wholly  by  good  will  toward  men.  You  are  to  study 
the  things  which  make  for  their  happiness  and  for  their  pleasure — 
not  their  lower  happinesss  nor  their  pleasure  as  animals,  but  the 
happiness  and  pleasure  of  their  higher  and  nobler  selves.  You  are 
to  be  almoners  of  God's  bounty  in  these  respects ;  and  in  so  far  as 
lieth  in  you,  you  are  to  be  under  the  control  neither  of  a  quarreling 
disposition  nor  of  the  savage  spirit  of  passion,  but  you  are  to  be  tilled 
full  of  love  to  God  and  to  your  fellow-men ;  and  you  are  to  feel  that 
the  command  still  comes  to  you,  "  As  much  as  lieth  in  you,  if  it  be 
possible,  live  peaceably  with  all  men."  But  when  you  have  done 
all  that  you  can,  you  will  find  that  it  is  not  possible  to  live  peacea- 
bly with  all  men.  You  will  find  that  contentions  and  conflicts 
will  come  up. 

I  propose  to  show,  in  this  discourse,  what  it  is  in  us  that  we  can 
control,  which  is  an  especial  cause  of  disturbance  and  strife;  and 
what  are  some  of  the  things  wliich  we  cannot  control,  and  which 
are  the  causes  of  great  disturbance. 

All  that  disturbance  of  men's  peace  which  arises  from  the  pre- 
dominance in  us  of  malign  passions,  or  which  springs  from  our 
lower  nature,  we  are  bound  evei^where  to  restrain.  We  have  no 
right  to  be  a  cause  of  disturbance  by  living  in  that  part  of  our  na- 
ture which  tends  continually  to  interfere  with  the  happiness  or 
welfare  of  our  fellow-men.  We  have  no  right  to  employ  offensive 
or  provoking  language  in  our  intercourse  with  our  fellow-men.  I 
am  speaking  now  of  our  intercourse  socially  and  privately.  Of 
course  it  is  so  in  public.  I  am  speaking  to  you  of  a  duty  which 
belongs  to  you  in  your  homes,  in  your  business,  in  your  stores, 
and  in  your  shops — the  duty  of  so  controlling  your  tongue  that 
your  words  shall  not  be  provocations.  We  shall  be  judged  by  our 
words.  He  that  governs  his  own  tongue  is  a  perfect  mlin,  and  is 
able  also  to  govern  his  own  body.  Words  are  arrows.  They  are 
often  poisonous  arrows.  They  have  in  them  oftentimes  the  fire  of 
hell.    They  set  the  soul  on  fire  as  if  it  were  kindled  of  helL 

There  are  many  that  have  great  power  of  speech  who  do  not  feel 
that  the  law  of  God  is  incumbent  ujDon  them  in  the  use  which 
they  make  of  their  tongues.  A  great  many  men  who  arc  juat 
in  many  things  are  unjust  in  speaking.      A  great  many  persons 
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who  are  cautioofl  in  their  demeanor  abroad,  at  home  and  in  their 
own  hoQB^old  are  heedless,  and  even  rash.  There  are  Christian 
heads  of  fiunilies  who  shoot  across  the  table  from  day  to  day  words 
which  stir  np  the  worst  feelings  that  men  can  ha\e.  Many  chil- 
dren are  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  proTOcations  and  quarrels. 
Many  and  many  a  household  has  no  chimney  whidi  carries  away 
the  smoke  of  these  conflicts,  and  the  smoke  falls  down,  leaving 
harm  where  it  rests ;  and  there  is  a  settled  condition  of  unhappiness 
as  the  result 

There  comes  finally  a  spirit  of  pride.  One  will  not  be  overcome 
by  the  other,  and  each  sets  traps  for  the  other.  There  arfe  various 
little  points  of  I'esistance  and  retaliation.  There  are  i)etty  ways 
in  which  one  avenges  himself  on  the  other,  and  shows  th^  he  is 
not  to  be  put  down,  nor  snubbed,  nor  in  any  way  maltreated. 

So  it  comes  to  pass  that  many  persons  who  have  good  qualities 
live  in  disquiet  all  the  time,  simply  by  reason  of  the  ill-advised  use 
of  the  tongue.  It  is  not  controlled.  It  is  a  sword  that  almost 
never  lies  at  rest  in  its  sheath.  It  is  perpetually  flashing  here  and 
there,  disturbing  men.  There  are  some  households  of  which  it  may 
be  said  that  all  the  losses  and  troubles  which  come  upon  them 
through  the  providence  of  God  do  not  equal  the  disquietude  which 
they  sufler  on  account  of  the  malign  use  of  the  tongue  at  home. 

Now,  if  any  man  has  named  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  his  tongue  is  not  to  be  an  instrument  of  the  malign  pas- 
8iou&  It  is  to  be  an  instrument  of  kindness.  And  I  say  to  every 
such  man.  As  much  as  lieth  in  your  tongue,  live  peaceably  with 
your  wife,  and  your  children,  and  your  servants,  and  your  fellow 
men.  If  you  indulge  in  unadvised  speeches,  sharp  speeches, 
querulous  speeches,  irritating  speeches ;  if  by  your  tongue  you  keep 
men  at  variance  with  you,  you  are  acting  the  part  of  Satan,  and 
not  the  part  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

That  which  is  true  of  the  tongue  is  also  true  of  the  carriage. 
A  man  can  look  speech  as  well  as  speak  speech.  A  man  may 
sometimes  by  silence  say  more  than  he  does  by  speaking.  A  nod 
of  the  head,  a  lifting  up  of  the  eyes,  a  shrug  of  the  shoulder,  the 
whole  manner,  is  as  powerful  as  speech.  Do  not  you  know  that 
there  is  what  is  called  natural  language  f  If  a  man  is  intensely 
proud,  you  can  always  see  that  he  carries  himself  proudly.  If  a  man 
is  firm  and  obstinate,  you  can  see  that  he  stands  like  a  column  of 
marble.  If  a  mim  is  mirthful  and  humorous,  you  will  see  that  he  is 
all  the  time  joking  and  laughing.  We  have  no  right  to  be  provok- 
ing in  our  attitudes.  We  are  bound  to  take  care  of  the  natural  lan- 
guage of  the  body.      We  are  bound  to  carrv  ourselves  so  as  not  to 
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be  vexing.  Our  whole  carriage  should  be  such  as  to  be  in  the  ser- 
vice of  love.  Those,  therefore,  who  have  produced  disquiet  in  the 
household,  or  in  the  social  circle,  or  among  laboring  men,  by  an  un- 
wise carriage  of  themselves,  or  by  an  unwise  use  of  their  tongues, 
need  to  give  heed  to  this  command,  "  If  it  be  possible,  as  much  as 
lieth  in  you  live  peaceably.'* 

We  may  likewise  produce  great  disquiet  and  opposition  by  an 
unconscious,  and  still  moi*e  by  a  conscious  and  intended,  insolent 
conduct  of  pride  toward  men.  Pride  shows  itself  inwardly  or 
outwardly.  If  it  works  inwardly,  it  is  gracious  and  noble.  It  in- 
spires in  a  man  a  higher  sense  of  manhood.  He  may  think  him- 
self select,  excellent,  and  above  others ;  but  it  is  on  account  of 
things  which  are  essentially  noble  and  manly.  But  where  pride 
in  a  man  works  outwaixlly,  he  is  attempting  to  put  himself  above 
other  men,  and  he  carries  a  perpetual  comparison  with  him  which 
is  offensive  to  them.  Frequently  the  very  presence  of  a  man  who 
is  filled  with  a  spirit  of  pride  and  self-importance  is  an  insult. 
And  what  is  curious  is,  that  wherever  men  go,  who  have  in  an  in- 
tense form  this  constitution  of  insolent  pride,  they  are  almost  inva- 
riably of  the  impression  that  other  people  insult  them.  I  know  of 
men  who  every  day  are  insulted  somewhere  or  somehow.  Some- 
body is  always  insulting  them.  They  are  insulted  in  the  street, 
and  in  the  store,  and  in  the  shop.  The  fact  is,  a  man  gets  what  he 
carries.  He  wakes  up  in  others  that  which  is  in  him.  If  he  is  in- 
sultingly proud,  others  will  be  insultingly  proud  over  against 
him. 

The  duty  of  humility  is  not  simply  a  duty  of  the  closet.  We 
are  bound  to  humble  ourselves  before  God  in  such  a  way  that  when 
we  go  before  men,  a  consciousness  of  our  own  supreme  importance 
and  a  cold  and  haughty  way,  shall  not  carry  offense  and  disturb- 
ance.    As  much  as  lieth  in  you,  live  peaceably  and  humbly. 

Selfishness,  or  the  disposition  to  sacrifice  others*  interests  to 
your  own,  produces  disputes  and  wranglings  and  contentions ;  and 
this,  not  only  in  the  social  circle,  but  in  all  forms  of  business. 
The  ten  thousand  jealousies  and  envies  which  are  current  in  busi- 
ness circles  and  business  transactions  arise  from  the  inconsiderate 
selfishness  of  men  among  men.  Many  men  are  not  liked,  and  are 
spoken  against,  although  there  is  much  that  is  good  in  them,  because 
they  arc  selfish.  In  their  eagerness  to  gratify  their  selfishness,  they 
look  out  mainly  for  themselves,  and  neglect  others,  and  so  excite 
the  opposition  of  their  fellow  men. 

Now,  you  cannot  be  a  man  of  peace  while  you  are  thinking 
only  of  yourselfl    The  apostle  says,  "  Liook  not  every  man  on  his 
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own  things^  but  every  man  also  on  the  things  of  others."  ^'Ye 
are  members  one  of  another/'  No  man  has  a  right  to  conduct  his 
business  without  any  regard  to  the  interests  of  other  people.  You 
are  bound  to  recognize  the  principle  of  brotherhood  and  of  the 
fellowship  of  interest  And  if  you  are  cold  and  proud  in  these  re- 
speotSy  you  do  not  fulfill  the  duty  enjoined  upon  you  of  living 
peaceably  among  men.  Selfishness  is  a  disturber  of  neighborhoods. 
It  is  hard  to  live  peaceably  with  a  selfish  man.  Selfishness  is  a 
constant  provocation  to  the  worst  side  of  our  nature. 

I  will  mention  another  source  of  disturbance  which  perhaps 
the  older  members  of  my  congregation  do  not  need  to  have  dis- 
cussed in  their  presence,  but  a  discussion  of  which  may  be  benefi- 
cial to  the  younger  members.  I  mean  the  untrained  disposition  of 
jocosity.  I  mean  all  forms  of  teasing,  jesting,  irony,  sai*casm,  wit, 
which  are  indulged  in  at*  another's  expense,  and  which  are  not 
"  convenient"  I  mean  that  wholo  class  of  malign  developments 
of  humor  which  are  so  much  employed  in  society.  The  ministra- 
tion of  wit  may  be  benign.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  a  world  where 
there  is  so  much  sorrow  and  trouble,  that  is  a  beneficent  constitu- 
tion which  enables  a  man  to  sec  evorything  in  a  humorous  light. 
There  are  some  men  to  wliom  trouble,  when  it  strikes  them,  al- 
though it  gives  them  pain,  takes  on  some  form  of  humor.  There 
are  men  who  see  brightness  and  scintillations  of  wit  in  places 
where  other  people  see  nothing  but  darkness  and  gloom.  There  is 
in  the  ministration  of  wit  the  power  of  alleviating  care,  of  driving 
away  distress,  of  gilding  the  dark  face  of  things  in  human  life  with 
brighter  colors.  That  man  who  has  the  power  of  brilliancy,  ot 
repartee,  of  suggestion,  of  mirth  and  humor ;  that  man  who  can 
facilitate  the  intercourse  of  life  with  these  elements,  is  niost  fortu- 
nate. It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  men  do  not  understand 
the  import  of  these  gifts  of  God,  and  that  wit  is  so  largely  used  to 
gild  wickedness  and  to  serve  malignity. 

The  art  of  teasing  may  be  considered  a  demoniac  art;  and  so- 
ciety is  full  of  little  devils.  If  a  man  were  to  go  round  in  life  using 
his  hands  as  some  do  their  disposition  to  tease  :  if  he  were  to  shove 
a  man  who  was  coming  round  the  corner  into  the  gutter,  and  then 
disappear;  if  he  were  to  pinch  another  man  and  make  him  bound 
with  pain  ;  if  he  were  to  put  a  needle  where  another  sat  on  it,  and 
got  up  a  great  deal  quicker  than  he  sat  down  ;  if  he  were  to  put  a 
match  where  another  would  step  on  it  and  set  it  on  fire  ;  if  he 
were  to  explode  a  torpedo  in  another's  pocket ;  if  he  were  perpetu- 
aUy  doing  such  things,  he  would  probably  be  not  simply  knocked 
down,  bnt  killed,  before  he  bad  gone  through  a  verj  \oxi^  e»btwc. 
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Men  do  not  act  in  tliat  way;  but  there  are  many  who,  wherever 
they  go,  are  always  teasing.  Ordinarily,  this  teasing  is  practiced 
where  the  victim  has  no  power  of  resistance.  You  shall  often  see 
persons  pulling  little  children's  hair,  saying  things  that  stir  np 
little  children's  feelings ;  exposing  things  that  they  do  not  want  to 
have  known,  in  order  to  see  the  flush  on  their  cheeks ;  or  creating 
a  laugh  at  their  expense.  Saying  disagreeable  things  in  a  calm  and 
ironical  way  is  inexcusable.  There  is  a  teasing  which  is  pleasant, 
and  causes  nobody  suffering;  but  teasing  for  the  sake  of  making 
other  people  uncomfortable  is  fiendish.  Any  man  who  finds  his 
happiness  in  another  person's  suffering  is  a  little  devil.  For  a  devil 
is  one  that  loves  iniquity  in  any  measure.  Anybody  who,  in  tlie 
lumily,  or  shop,  or  store,  or  street,  finds  pleasure  in  making  other 
jieople  unhappy,  is  devilish.  There  are  many  persons  that  have 
great  warm  hearts  and  kind  dispositions,  who  do  many  things  in 
the  name  of  wit  and  humor  which  do  not  comport  with  their 
warmth  of  heart  and  kindness  of  disposition ;  and  I  say  to  every 
such  person,  "  You  have  received  one  of  the  most  blessed  of  gifts 
in  your  capacity  of  employing  wit  and  humor,  and  so  of  enlivening 
society ;  but  if  you  have  i)erverted  it  so  as  to  make  your  presence 
dangerous,  or  so  that  |)eople  are  afraid  of  you,  and  so  that  your 
shadow  falls  depressingly  on  tlieni,  you  have  prostituted  one  of  the 
most  glorious  gifts  of  God  to  one  of  the  most  infernal  purposes." 
Bewaiv  how  you  use  wit,  irony,  sarcasm.  Beware  of  indulging  in 
jests  at  other  people's  expensi*.  Beware  of  getting  the  reputation 
o\'  being  smart  at  the  expense  of  others.  Take  heed  to  what  is  re- 
quired by  kindness  in  this  world.  '*  If  it  be  possible,  as  much  as 
lieth  in  you  live  peaceably  with  all  men." 

The  habit  of  contradiction  and  argument,  a  combative  tendency , 
leads  to  avast  amount  of  excitement  and  disquiet  in  life.  We  know 
wliat  it  is  to  bo  a  **  bully."  We  see  men  boasting  of  their  strength, 
and  saying  provoking  tiuugs  in  the  hope  of  getting  into  a  quaiTcl 
with  their  fellow  men.  There  are  men  that  may  be  called  logicai 
bullies — men  that  want  to  argue  with  you.  If  you  say  anything 
they  dispute  it.  Argument  leads  to  disputation  speedily,  and  dis- 
putation to  quan^eling,  and  quarreling  to  ill-will. 

Thereforc,  ^'  As  much  as  lieth  in  you,  live  peaceably  with  all 
men.''  I^et  them  alone.  If  they  do  not  want  to  have  a  confiiol 
with  you,  if  they  do  not  want  to  measure  swords  with  you,  do  no< 
annoy  them.    Do  not  make  a  moral  gladiator  of  yourself. 

I  cannot  describe  that  realm  of  uuhappiness  and  disturbance 
which  is  created  by  t  he  tale-bearer,  by  the  scandal-monger,  by  the 
man  who  rejoices  in  evil.     There  are  men  who  go  about  seeking  bad 
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newt.  And  when  they  have  heard  a  thing  unfarorable  to  some- 
bodj,  they  straightway  tell  of  it  When  they  go  home,  they  ha7e 
a  kind  of  chackling  laugh  oyer  it,  and  say,  ^^  I  have  fonnd  out  some- 
thing about  that  man ;  have  you  heard  it  ?  It  is  too  good  to  keep.'^ 
And  they  smack  their  lips  over  it    They  are  lovers  of  oarrion. 

There  are  men  who  have  an  intuition  for  discovering  faults  in 
othera    They  see  them  as  quick  as  a  flash  of  lightning;  and  they 
tell  of  them  wherever  they  go.    There  is  the  ill-conceived  jest ; 
^ there  is  the  vulgar  allusion;  there  is  the  story  that  ought  never,  to 
be  repeated;  there  are  the  things  that  ought  to  be  hidden;  and 
these  things  are  their  special  delight     Men  drag  out  of  the  family 
things  which  the  sacredness  of  the  family  should  secrete  and 
smother  where  they  were  bom.    There  are  men  who  are  vampires, 
feeding  on  their  fellow  men  in  this  way.    And  the  amount  of  ill- 
will  that  is  created  in  a  neighborhood  by  tale-bearers  is  astounding. 
The  only  excuse  which  men  give  for  thus  reporting  things  that 
u«  evil  iu  regard  to  others,  is  that  they  are  true.    But  you  have  no 
right  to  report  anything  evil  of  a  man,  even  if  it  is  true,  unless  you 
ha?e  a  benevolent  purpose.     The  law  is  unequivocal,  that  you  have 
110  right  to  tell  anything  about  your  neighbor  that  will  damage  him, 
^less  you  do  it  for  the  sake  of  moral  principle.     If  it  be  a  crime 
•gainst  the  public,  you  may  be  obliged,  for  the  sake  of  the  public, 
to  reveal  it     K  there  be  danger  that  it  will  overwhelm  innocent 
parties,  you  may  be  obliged  to  revea!  it  for  the  sake  of  shielding  those 
Paj'ties.    But  if  there  is  no  purpose  of  good  in  your  mind,  you  have 
^^  right  to  make  it  known.    If  your  neighbor  has  done  a  mean 
^^^g,  you  have  no  right  to  report  it,  and  so  expose  him  to  contempt 
^^  rtdicnle,  unless  the  public  good  demands  it 

The  indiscretions  of  life  are  innumerable.  There  are  few  per- 
^^^  who  have  not  their  unwatchful  hours  in  which  they  do  or  say 
"'Hgs  that  are  not  wise.  Every  nmn  has  his  train  of  infelicities. 
^^  as  they  sprung  from  him,  they  ought  not  to  be  carried  far  awav 
/^^  him.  Let  them  alone.  Tlie  tale-bearer  kindles  a  fire  that 
.^>is  to  the  lowest  hell.  More  separations  of  friends,  more  conten- 
/^^8  and  divisions,  more  heartaches,  in  this  world,  have  been  occa- 
^^ed  by  tale-bearing  than  by  any  other  cause. 

^  scandal-monger — a  man  who  carries  damaging  news  to  one 
"  ^^on  concerning  another — is  like  one  who  carries  contraband  goods ; 
^  the  partaker  is  as  bad  as  the  thief.  There  ought  to  be  some 
^^  against  the  spreading  of  scandals.  It  is  a  monstrosity  that 
'^%;ht  not  to  be  tolerated  among  the  children  of  God;  but  I  am 
^Viged  to  say  that  persons  who  are  in  many  respects  worthy  to  be 
^Xled  Christians,  indulge  in  carrion-eating,  and  seem  to  relish 
*^«r  diet 
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There  is  often  an  indiscreet  frankness  which  leads  .to  great 
tronble  among  men.  Telling  men  unpleasant  truths  about  them- 
selves^  telling  them  their  faults,  telling  them  what  other  people 
have  said  about  them, — this  is  generally  unwise.  Blurting  out 
the  truth  about  people  into  their  feces  is  impolite. 

There  is  an  impression  that  if  a  man  has  a  truth  he  should  let 
it  fly,  hit  where  it  may ;  that  the  truth  should  be  uttered  whatever 
it  may  be.  A  doctor  might  as  well  stand  with  his  saddle-bags  and 
scatter  their  contents  through  the  community,  as  a  man  tell 
all  that  he  knows  about  people  indiscriminately.  Medicine  is  to 
be  carefully  administered.  It  is  the  work  of  skill  to  properly 
administer  it  It  is  to  be  given  according  to  the  constitu- 
tion, temperament,  and  condition  of  the  patient  And  tmth, 
being  a  medicine,  instead  of  being  thrown  about  heedlessly,  and 
indiscriminately,  and  with  brutal  barbarity,  is  to  be  adminis- 
tered with  care  and  discretion.  The  truth  is  to  be  used  with 
great  consideration.  It  is  an  instrument,  and  is  to  be  employed, 
not  rashly,  but  wisely.  Its  use  should  be  governed  by  a  spirit  of 
benevolence.  Do  not  speak  the  tinith  bluntly  and  without  consid- 
eration, and  then  take  to  yourself  credit  for  great  frankness  in 
doing  it 

I  might  mention  indiscreet  urgency  m  religious  teaching. 
There  is  often  a  lack  of  consideration  of  times  and  seasons,  of 
moods  and  temperaments,  and  of  the  feelings  and  dispositions  of 
men.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  dissuade  you  from  being  in  season  and 
out  of  season  in  religious  instruction ;  nevertheless  a  truly  wise 
and  benevolent  person  will  often  find  occasion  to  be  silent — more 
often,  perhaps,  than  to  speak.  But  there  are  many  religious 
porsoVis  who  go  about  with  an  incisiveness  and  pertinacity  which 
annoy  and  vex  people,  and  introduce  an  element  of  disquiet  by 
which  more  harm  than  good  is  done.  Live  peaceably  in  your 
vocation  as  religious  conversationalists. 

You  will  see  that  these  tendencies  spring  from  selfishness  and 
pride  and  the  predominance  of  your  lower  nature ;  and  you  are  to 
see  to  it  that,  under  various  guises  and  pretenses,  it  does  not  rise 
up  and  provoke  men.  "  As  much  as  lieth  in  you,"  govern  your- 
self;  restrain  yourself;  temper  all  your  dispositions  by  the  great 
law  of  love.  Then  you  can,  so  far  as  these  causes  are  concerned, 
"  live  peaceably  with  all  men." 

But  there  are  causes  which  you  cannot  overrule.  There  are 
times  in  which  you  cannot  live  peaceably  with  men.  You  must 
therefore  make  up  your  mind  to  go  through  scenes  of  disagreement 
with  men.  But  you  must  see  to  it  that  you  go  through  them  in  a 
manly  and  Christian  way. 
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First)  where  yoa  are  tempted  to  commit  evil,  there  is  a  great  dis- 
tinction to  be  drawn  between  suffering  evil  and  committing  evil. 
A  man  may  oftentimes  suffer  the  penalty  of  a  law  rather  than  com- 
mit evil  which  is  legalized.  For  instance,  I  sheltered  run-away 
slaves,  which  was  an  illegal  act ;  and  I  look  back  with  extreme 
pleasure  upon  my  course  in  that  regard.  The  law  said  I  should  not 
do  it,  and  humanity  said  I  should,  and  I  said  I  would.  If  I  had 
known  that  I  should  be  arraigned  and  punished  for  it,  I  would 
have  met  the  punishment  and  suffered  it  rather  than  have  denied 
succor  to  the  oppressed.  I  would  not  do  a  wrong  thing,  even  if  the 
law  commanded  me  to  do  it  I  would  not  neglect  to  do  a  right 
thing  which  I  knew  was  fundamentally  important,  even  for  the 
sake  of  obeying  the  law.  A  man  must  do  good.  He  must  not  do 
evil  though  the  king  should  command  him  to.  There  is  a  higher 
law  than  any  human  enactment,  and  there  is  a  higher  authority 
than  any  earthly  monarch.  Men  may  pervert  this  truth,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  a  great  truth. 

There  are  cases,  therefore,  in  which  when  you  api-eommanded  by 
the  law  to  do  evil,  you  will  be  obliged  to  resis'^f;,  and  make  great 
disturbance.  You  must  resist ;  and  it  will  not  be  your  fault  that 
there  is  a  disturbance  of  peace.  And  there  ar%.a^  great  many  other 
cases  where,  in  your  business  relations  and  social  connections,  you 
will  be  placed  in  circumstances  in  whieh  Uie  interest  of  others 
pushes  you  toward  the  commission  of  evil,  but  in  which  you  must 
not  do  it;  as,  for  instance,  where  a  will  is  made,  and  one  of  the 
heirs  is  determined  to  break  it  unjustly  if  he  possibly  can.  He  re- 
quires some  one  of  the  other  heirs  to  go  with  him,  and  he  concen- 
trates on  you  all  manner  of  persuasions,  and  attempts  to  garnish 
the  act,  and  bring  you  to  the  commission  of  it  If  you  will  not 
yield,  he  will  break  with  you.  There  is  that  million  of  dollars,  and 
that  will  must  be  broken,  so  that  the  money  can  flow  down  into  his 
»pocket ;  and  you  are  standing  in  the  way,  and  opposing  the  inter- 
est of  one  of  your  own  flesh  and  blood.  But  you  are  satisfied  that 
the  will  is  right  You  are  satisfied  that,  whatever  may  have  been  ' 
the  discretion  of  the  maker,  he  was  in  a  state  to  make  his  will ;  and 
you  say,  "  No,  I  cannot  join  you."  The  rage  and  fury  of  excited 
avarice  which  you  behold  is  not  sufficient  to  swerve  you  from  what 
you  regard  to  be  your  duty.  You  stand  firm  in  your  sense  of  jus- 
tice; and  yon  must  stand  finn. 

A  river  complains  to  the  rock  on  its  bank,  of  the  noise  which 
it  is  making.  Why  does  the  rook  make  the  noise  ?  Because  it  will 
not  budge,  and  the  water  will.  So  that  it  is  the  water,  oiwd  liot 
the  lock,  that  makee  the  noise.    The  rock  stood  tlaere,  anA.  \kai\  ^ 
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men  who  duriug  the  auti-slavery  excitement  gained  the  reputation 
of  being  hot-heads  and  fanatics,  were,  after  all,  heroic  men,  wise 
men,  peace-loving  men,  as  we  look  back  upon  them  now.  They 
bore  testimony  to  the  truth  against  a  great  national  sin ;  and  sin 
does  not  like  to  be  rebuked. 

So,  then,  no  earnest  preacher  of  the  truth  can  avoid  disturb- 
ance by  any  wisdom  or  guile.  No  man  can  preach  the  whole 
truth  and  not  anger  men.  It  does  not  need  to  be  rashly  preached. 
Because  it  is  necessarily  offensive,  you  should  all  the  more  seek  to 
make  it  as  little  offensive  as  possible  without  taking  away  its 
power,  its  edge,  and  its  effectiveness. 

You  cannot  attempt  to  oppose  men's  worldly  interests  for  the 
sake  of  public  morality,  for  the  reformation  of  the  community,  for 
the  purification  of  the  ballot;  you  cannot  undertake  to  earry 
ethical  law,  with  all  its  power,  into  a  commercial  community, 
without  rousing  up  an  immense  amount  of  anger  and  indignation. 
But  somebody  must  do  these  things.  No  Christian  man  has  a 
right  to  see  the  city  in  which  he  lives  go  down  like  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  and  put  out  no  hand  nor  voice  to  save  it  Can  any- 
thing be  more  wicked  than  for  persons  to  sit  still  in  comfortable 
places  while  the  community  is  i*eeking  with  corruption  around 
them?  Christian  men  are  bound  to  be  "lights."  They  are 
bound  to  be  "salt."  But  in  a  community,  what  "salt"  is  there 
where  all  manner  of  flagrant  and  outrageous  vices  are  fomenting 
and  spreading ;  where  the  whole  city  is  full  of  pit-falls ;  where  the 
young  are  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  ?  We  are  to  take  care  of 
our  children  the  best  way  we  can  ;  but  thousands  of  children  have 
nobody  to  care  for  them.  Your  son  may  escape ;  but  the  young 
man  from  the  country,  who  has  no  father  nor  mother,  and  no  one 
that  cares  for  him,  will,  because  he  is  so  frank  and  sympathetic,  be 
the  first  victim.  A  young  man  who  is  cold  and  selfish  is  not  in  so 
much  danger ;  but  a  young  man  who  is  warm-hearted  and  generous 
is  liable  to  be  taken  advantage  of  and  ruined.  The  sweetest  fruit 
is  destroyed  by  the  plague-rot  first ;  and  men  who  believe  in  the 
life  to  come,  and  the  power  of  true  godliness ;  men  ivho  are  under 
the  influence  of  God's  beneficence — are  they  to  live  undisturbed  by 
the  vast  brood  of  drinking-houses  in  the  community  ?  Are  they 
to  escape  from  the  allurements  of  damnable  gambling  saloons? 
And  shall  Christian  men  behold  the  destruction  of  the  young  by 
vice,  and  do  nothing  to  shield  and  rescue  them  ?  But  you  cannot 
expect  to  take  these  steps  in  the  work  of  reformation  without  bring- 
ing upon  yourself  reproach,  and  contempt,  and  hatred,  and  bittei 
persecution. 
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Only  one  thing  more.  We  have  received  our  ideas  of  Christian 
duty  historically^  to  a  rery  large  extent.  They  have  come  down  to 
118  from  the  notions  which  prevailed  in  despotic  and  absolute  gov- 
ernments. Any  government  where  the  king  or  ruling  class  makes 
all  the  laws,  the  people  have,  comparatively  speaking,  little  to  do. 
They  are  not  bound,  or  they  feel  that  they  are  not  bound,  to  do 
more  than  to  obdy.  But  in  a  community  where  the  people  them- 
selves make  their  laws,  and  procure  the  administration  of  those  laws 
by  the  election  of  their  officers,  there  arises  a  very  different  class  of 
questions  of  ethical  duty,  and  a  very  different  set  of  influences,  from 
those  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  olden  times.  It  is 
simply  preposterous  for  a  Ohristian  nation  to  be  controlled  in  detail 
by  its  government  I  hold  that  every  nation  is  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  its  laws.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  church  to  see  that 
Ohristian  communities  are  instructed,  and  that  the  wicked  shall  not 
haye  power  to  guide  the  system  which  the  State  has  committed 
to  them,  but  that  it  shall  be  entrusted  to  good  men. 

Shall  I,  when  I  see  a  thief  breaking  into  my  house,  draw  the 
bed-clothes  over  my  head,  and  say,  ^^  Let  him  tflJce  what  he  mil  if 
he  will  not  shoot  me  V*  Would  that  be  manly  ?  The  house  of 
such  a  man  ought  to  burned  over  his  head.  A  man  in  his  house- 
hold is  like  an  officer  stationed  in  a  fort ;  and  he  is  bound  to  defend 
it  against  burglars  and  sneak-thieves.  If  more  men  who  own  houses 
would  visit  condign  punishments  on  sneak-thieves  there  would  be 
far  less  of  these  pests  in  society.  If  a  dozen  men  ]nrere  shot  dead 
while  breaking  into  houses,  there  would  be  a  great  dearth  of  bur- 
glars. It  is  because  men  let  these  desperadoes  do  what  they  will, 
it  is  because  men  surrender  their  own  houses  to  criminals,  that 
there  are  so  many  thefts  and  burglaries.  And  it  is  because  the 
people  give  up  the  control  of  their  afiairs  to  the  government  that 
there  is  so  much  mismanagement  and  corruption.  In  becoming  a 
citizen  of  the  country,  yon  put  yourself  under  the  obligation  of  see- 
ing to  it  that  the  State  suffers  no  harm  at  the  hands  of  wicked 
men.  You  are  bound  to  set  yourself  against  selfishness  and  ava- 
rice, and  against  all  corruption,  whether  it  be  in  high  or  in  low 
places.  You  are  bound  to  see  that  your  courts  are  pure.  If  it  re- 
quires time,  that  is  what  time  is  given  you  for.  If  it  requires  effort, 
that  is  what  you  are  under  obligati<m  to  give.  If  it  requires  you  to 
do  things  which  are  disgnstfiil,  and  which  you  do  not  want  to  do, 
that  is  the  yoke  which  Christ  lays  on  you.  It  is  a  shame  and  dis- 
grace to  Christians  and  churches  that  there  are  so  many  scoun- 
drels in  positions  of  trust  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  It  is  because 
we  have  a  limited  conception  of  our  duties.    It  is  because  there  has 
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been  a  lack  of  training  with  regard  to  their  obligations  in  ethical 
matters,  that  there  are  snch  outbreaking  sins  in  our  midst  Chris- 
tians ought  to  be  an  insurance  against  the  perpetration  of  mischiefe 
by  rascals  in  the  community.  If  there  is  anything  that  Christian 
men  ought  to  do^  it  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  administration  of  the 
laws  is  in  the  hands  of  good  men.  If  there  is  anything  which  is  a 
disgrace  to  any  community,  it  is  that  supineness  of  the  church 
which  allows  the  worst  men  to  sit  in  power  and  corrupt  the  govern- 
ment, and  undermine  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  and  destroy  it. 
If  there  is  one  thing  that  is  needed  in  the  community  more  than 
another,  it  is  that  offenders  should  be  arrested,  and  in  the  sight  of 
idl  men  be  punished — ^not  cruelly,  not  without  your  sympathy,  and 
not  without  your  sorrow,  but  nevertheless  firmly  and  persistently. 
There  should  be  such  a  moral  impression  produced  that  sin  shdl 
be  dangerous,  and  that  righteousness  shall  be  the  only  safety,  to  the 
indiyidualj  the  family  and  the  State.  *^  If  it  be  possible,  as  much 
as  lieth  in  you  live  peaceably  with  all  men  ;"  but  when  men  persist 
in  destroying  the  good  order  and  purity  of  the  community,  yon 
cannot  be  at  peace  with  them  until  you  have  subdued  them. 

Christian  brethren,  it  is  not  enough  to  make  atonement  for  past 
neglect  You  are  to  fire  your  indignation  so  that  it  shall  burn  like 
a  torch ;  and  you  are  to  search  out  the  causes  of  corruption,  and 
probe  them  to  the  bottom.  Make  up  your  mind  to  take  time  to  do 
your  duty.  You  must  drill  as  common  soldiers.  You  must  think 
more  of  the  interests  of  the  State,  and  less  about  your  individual  in- 
terests. You  must  take  care  of  the  public  welfare.  If  Christian 
men  neglect  the  public  welfare,  what  can  you  expect  of  those  who 
are  under  no  moral  influences,  and  are  guided  by  no  Christian  prin- 
ciple ?  If  you  do  not  look  after  the  weal  of  society,  with  what 
reason  can  you  turn  upon  the  selfish  and  scrambling  men  who  are 
plundcnng  the  community  ?  In  your  course,  hereafter.  Christian 
men,  the  State  must  find  its  preservation. 

Young  men,  and  men  advanced  in  years,  turn  out,  every  one  of 
you,  and  fulfill  your  whole  duty.  Be  instant  in  season  and  out  of 
season.  Be  true  to  your  political  obligations.  You  ai*e  never  fol- 
lowing your  Master  more  than  when  you  attempt  to  serve  the  State 
faithfully.  See  to  it  that  the  commonwealth  is  delivered  from  the 
thrall  of  vice,  and  brought  under  the  dominion  of  virtue  and  integ- 
rity, and  made  prosperous  by  righteousness. 
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PRAYEB  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

We  bless  thy  name,  our  Father,  that  thou  hast  Dot  made  the  way  of 
■application  straight  and  narrow,  as  is  the  way  of  duty ;  but  that  thou  hast 
made  it  easy  to  pray  unto  thee.  Our  hearts  gush  forth  spontaneously, 
sometimes  in  praise,  sometimes  in  supplioatton,  and  in  communion  often. 
We  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  so  clothed  the  earth  with  all  the  tokens  of  thy 
wisdom  and  i>ower  that  when  we  rejoice  in  things  most  beautiful  our 
thoughts  glanoe  off  from  the  things  made,  to  thee,  the  Creator  of  them,  and 
t!iat  day  by  day  we  find  it  not  hard,  in  thought,  in  feeling,  nor  even  in 
expression,  to  commune  with  thee,  praying  always,  giving  thanks,  making 
supplication.  We  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  made  our  intercourse  with  thee 
as  the  conversation  of  a  child  with  a  parent.  We  rejoice  that  thou  ar^ 
accessible  to  our  thought.  Though  we  do  not  tmderstand  thy  providence, 
though  we  often  bring  to  thee  things  that  are  not  right,  yet  we  rejoice  tliat 
thou  doet  accept  us  by  the  goodness  that  is  in  thee,  rather  than  by  the 
goodness  that  is  in  us.  It  is  through  thy  grace  and  mercy  and  paternal 
goodness  that  thou  dost  accept  us.  Thou  dost  not  measure  thy  gifts  accord- 
ing to  our  desert,  but  according  to  thine  own  generosity.  Thou  art  sur- 
rounding us  with  bounty  more  than  we  know,  or  can  know  until  we 
enter  the  life  that  is  to  come.  Thy  glory  is  in  doing  good.  The  heavens  are 
lilled  with  thy  presence,  and  the  earth  doth  not  know  all  that  secret  of  Gk>d 
which  is  moving  in  the  affairs  of  men.  We  rejoice,  O  Lord,  that  our  strengtb 
is  in  thee.  We  desire  to  glory  in  thee,  and  in  thee  only.  Not  when  riches 
increase,  not  when  we  become  powerful,  not  when  we  reach  the  ends  of  our 
ambition,  not  when  our  earthly  estate  is  all  that  we  would  liave  it,  do  we 
desire  to  glory.  We  desire  to  glory  in  this:  that  God  loves  us;  that  his 
providence  is  around  us;  that  all  his  ways  are  appointed  for  us;  that 
we  are  strengthened  by  a  supervising  kin^ess ;  that  day  by  day  we  havu 
the  privilege  of  looking  to  thee  and  communing  with  thee. 

So  thou  art  granting  pleasure  in  pain,  strength  in  weakness,  and  guid> 
ance  in  perpltjotity.  Thou  art  evermore  giving  us  the  best  company.  Even 
in  the  depths  of  solitude  there  are  about  us  thine  angel  bands ;  and  thou 
thyself,  by  the  Spirit,  art  communing  with  us. 

Now,  we  desire  to  live  worthy  of  this  vocation  to  which  we  are  called, 
and  to  walk  with  a  consciousness  that  wo  are  preparing  for  the  invisible 
realm,  and  to  know  more  and  more  perfectly  the  will  of  God.  Wo  pray  that 
thou  wilt  teach  us  to  conform  our  whole  life  to  thy  wisdom.  May  we  have 
that  wiBdom  which  belongs  to  purity.  And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt 
grant  that  more  and  more  the  law  of  God  may  shine  in  the  example  of  his 
people  on  earth.  Purify  thy  people  of  every  name,  everywhere.  May  they 
be  more  courageous  for  the  truth.  May  they  be  more  and  more  earnest  in 
the  great  conflict  which  is  being  waged  against  selfishness  and  pride  and 
avarice,  and  all  other  forms  of  sin.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  inspire  them 
to  do  more  valiantly  than  they  have  ever  done  in  the  building  up  of  thy 
kingdom  among  men. 

We  pray  for  the  poor,  for  the  ignorant,  for  the  neglected,  for  the  out- 
oaat,  for  the  friendless.  We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  those  who 
are  carrying  forth  the  tidings  of  salvation  among  mankind.  We  pray  that 
they  may  be  strengthened  with  great  feith  and  patience  and  perseverance 
to  do  the  work  of  the  Lord. 

We  rejoice,  O  Lord,  that  thou  art  giving  the  signs  and  tokens  of  thine 
advancing  power  in  our  own  land,  and  in  other  lands.  Though  suffering 
mles  still,  though  thou  art  obliged  by  pains  and  penalties  to  put  forward 
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thy  kingdom^  yet  we  r^oioe  to  believe  that  the  day  is  preparing  and  ad- 
▼andng  in  whiofa  thou  oaust  woric  more  by  pleasure  and  Joy  and  peaoe,  and 
lees  by  sorrow.  Eren  so,  rereal,  we  beseech  of  thee,  thy  power.  More  and 
more  may  men  rise  from  their  lower  conditions  and  that  animal  life  in 
which  thou  must  needs  deal  with  them  by  force,  and  come  into  that  sacred 
atmosphere  where  thou  canst  say  to  tiiem,  Henceforth  I  call  you  not  ser- 
vants, but  friends. 

O  thou  blessed  Ood,  we  ask  not  the  revelation  of  the  secrets  of  thy 
providence ;  we  ask  not  to  pry  into  the  future,  nor  to  look  behind  the  cur- 
tain and  see  wlu&t  thou  hast  prepared.  Orant  only  this :  that  we  may  have 
faith  in  thee  and  thy  providence,  and  that  we  may  go  forward  with  hope,  so 
that  in  the  midst  of  doubts  and  discouragements  we  may  be  saved  by  fUth. 
May  we  have  that  fidth  which  works  by  love.  And  so  may  we  be  prepared 
for  our  earthly  duties,  and  be  prepared  therein  for  that  rest  which  remain- 
eth  f or.the  people  of  God  in  heaven. 

Vouchsafe  thy  bleosing,  to-night,  to  every  one  present.  listen  to  each 
one's  desire  and  prayer.  Draw  near  to  all  who  are  in  trouble;  to  i(U  who 
pre  afflicted ;  to  all  who  are  suiTering  in  body  or  mind.  By  their  troubles 
and  afflictions  and  sufferings  prepare  them  for  a  better  life  here,  and  for  life 
hereafter. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  recall  the  wandering.  Bouse  up  tiiose  who  are 
indiffereut  to  their  moral  state.  Draw  near,  to-night,  we  beseech  of  thee, 
to  all  who  have  laid  aside  their  former  purposes,  and  back-slidden  from 
their  fiiitti.  Draw  near  to  all  who  are  far  from  thee  by  evil  works.  Arouse 
in  them  a  conscience  toward  a  better  life.  We  pray  that  there  may 
be  the  beginnings  of  better  living,  and  that  men  may  strive,  who  have  not 
striven  before,  to  forsake  their  easily  besetting  sins,  and  to  put  on  the  whole 
armor  of  God.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  call  many  who  are  hesitating  to  a 
profession  of  their  fUth  in  Christ.  We  beseech  of  thee  that  thy  kingdom 
may  come  in  all  the  churches  about  us,  and  that  thb  season  may  be 
a  season  of  reviving,  and  that  thy  cause  may  be  advanced,  and  thy  name 
glorified  among  men. 

And  to  the  IVither,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  shall  be  the  praise  for- 
ever and  forever.   Ammi, 
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PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

Our  Father,  we  beseech  of  thee  to  bless  the  word  of  instmotio&. 
Grant  that  thy  people  may  be  prepared,  full-armed,  and  keep  drilled  In 
every  duty,  and  take  their  part  of  the  duties  in  the  household,  in  the  church, 
in  the  aftairs  of  society,  in  the  State,  everywhere.  May  the  witness  of 
Christ  be  with  his  disciples.  Biay  they  go  about  doing  good.  May  they  seek 
to  allay  all  passions  and  irritations  by  inspiring  goodness  and  purity  and 
integrity.  So  may  th^y  preserve,  by  the  salt  of  divine  grace,  the  afl^drs 
about  them,  tlu&t  thy  name  may  be  honored  and  glorified. 

Accept  our  thanks  for  all  the  mercies  of  the  sanctuary  to-day— for  the 
service  of  song;  for  communion  with  thee;  for  our  meditations.  W#  thank 
thee  for  all  the  bounties  of  this  Sabbath  day  here.  May  its  Q>irit  rest  uppn 
OS  during  all  the  we^,  and  restrain  in  us  all  that  is  evil,  and  inspire  in  lis 
wtiatever  is  good.  And  so  may  thy  Word  be  the  man  of  our  counsel,  and 
our  gpide  to  eternal  life. 

And  the  praise  shall  be  given  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holj 
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I  aball  speak  on  the  scene,  a  description  of  which  I  read  in  your 
as  a  part  of  the  opening  service  this  evening.  It  is  recorded 
bj  twQ  of  the  Evangelists — Matthew  and  Mark.  It  is  not  meii- 
tioned  by  either  Luke  or  John.  You  will  find  it  in  the  15th  chap- 
t^  of  Matthew  and  the  7th  chapter  of  Mark,  respectively.  It  is  ^ 
scene  which  may  be  called  the  interview  of  Jesus  with  the  Syro-Phe- 
nician  woman.  It  took  place,  probably,  about  four  or  six  months 
previous  to  Christ's  crucifixion.  It  was  therefore  during  the  last 
part  of  the  last  year  of  the  Saviour's  life. 

You  know  that  Christ's  ministry  was  pivoting  upon  Capernaum, 
-which,  after  his  rejection  by  the  Nazarenes,  became  his  secon4 
home,  and  bis  permanent  residence.  He  was  accustomed  to  make 
circuits.  Several  of  them  may  be  distinctly  traced.  Some  say  thi^; 
there  were  three  grand  circuits.  Others  make  four  or  five.  It  is 
probable  that  the  number  i^  Cor  greater  than  any  have  computed. 
His  custom  was  not  dissimilar,  in  this  respect,  to  the  customs  of 
the  teaching  rabbis  of  his  own  people.  He  used  to  go  out  and  take 
a  line  of  villages,  passing  on,  from  day  to  day,  instructing  and  per- 
forming works  of  mercy  until  the  circuit  was  completed,  and  he 
returned  home  again.  In  that  way  he  traversed  the  north  and  the 
south  parts  of  Palestine.  But  very  little  record  is  made  of  his  visit- 
ing Aic  western  coast  He  seems  to  have  gone  but  one  single  time 
(and  that  was  the  time  on  which  I  am  commenting)  north  of  the 
boundary  line.  In  this  instance  he  went  up  to  the  coasts  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon.  Wc  must  not  interpret  cowt,  as  used  here,  to  mean 
sea-coast,  and  suppose  that  he  went  on  to  the  Mediterranean.  It  is 
the  boundary  line  that  is  meant  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  can  be 
so  construed  as  to  mean  that  he  entered  into  the  provinces  in  which 
Tyre  and  Sidon  stood,  though  it  is  probable  that  he  did.  He  went 
out  of  his  ordinary  circuit,  and  penetmted  far  to  the  north,  into  the 
province,  [probably  on  the  eastern  side  of  it],  in  which  Tyre  and 
Sidon  stood. 

It  is  said  that  multitudes  thronged  about  the  Saviour;  and  it 
is  very  evident  that  vast  numbers  accompanied  him  wherever  he 

BinvDAT  Bwifnfo.  Umj  M,  isn     Lisson  :  Mark  vn.  M-30.  Hthhb  (Plymontli  Coll«o- 
«):  N<M.  OB,  856.  **  Shlnlnfr  Snore." 
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went  It  was  a  great  inconveuieDce  for  many  reasons ;  and  foi 
some  reasons  it  was  very  dangerous ;  and  for  still  other  reasons 
such  excessive  crowds  were  obstructive.  That  is,  they  hindered 
the  main  object  of  his  mission.  From  the  record  here  he  evidently 
sought  to  take  himself  out  of  the  whirling  crowd,  'and  entered  into 
a  house,  and  would  have  no  man  know  it;  but  he  could  not  be 
hid. 

You  should  recollect,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  was  in  a  sti*ange 
country.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  we  know  all  the  circum- 
stances, by  any  means.  We  do  not  know  what  foreign  jealousies  and 
what  suspicions  existed.  Being  a  Jew,  he  brought  with  him  such 
elements  of  disturbance  as  were  Mkely  to  make  trouble.  If  there 
were  conjunctions  of  circumstances  which  made  the  magistracy 
suspicious  of  his  intrusion,  there  might  be  reason  in  that  why  he 
should  not  desire  such  excessive  publicity.  More  than  that ;  we 
may  suppose,  what  we  know  was  true,  that  after  days  of  exces- 
sive teaching  he  was  wearied  and  over-spent.  The  whole  crowd  of 
men  looked  on  him,  each  one  feeling,  as  it  were,  that  he  only  did 
so.  It  is  one  thing  for  a  thousand  people,  each  one  for  himself,  to 
see  one  man,  and  another  thing  for  one  man  to  put  himself  in  com- 
munication with  a  thousand  people,  or  a  multitude.  The  crowd 
scarcely  thought  of  our  Saviour's  weariness  or  his  convenience; 
but  he  felt  the  power  of  the  pressure,  and  he  might  well  desire  to 
hide  himself. 

Moreover,  this  was  in  the  very  heat  of  the  conflict  which  had 
raged  during  the  last  six  months  of  his  life  on  earth.  The  bit- 
ter jealousy  of  the  Pharisees,  and  their  seeking  to  entrap  him,  throw 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  extreme  caution;  and  his  injunctioi:, 
when  he  had  healed  a  person,  or  performed  a  wonderful  njiniclo. 
was,  "  See  thou  tell  no  man.  Go  home  to  thine  house  and  to  thv 
kindred."  He  desired  to  quench  the  rising  enthusiasm  of  t.l»o 
people.    There  was  danger  in  it 

More  than  that,  there  was  in  these  crowds  a  great  deal  (»(' 
mere  secular  curiosity.  There  was  foam  without  substance.  And 
it  became  necessary,  even  for  spiritual  reasons,  that  he  should  in 
some  degree  check  this  effervescence. 

It  was  when  he  was  retiring  into  a  house,  that  the  heathen  W4)- 
man  heard  of  his  presence.  She  is  called  a  Greek.  It  probably  is 
not  meant  that  she  had  Greek  blood.  The  term  Greek  was  used  to 
discriminate  between  the  Jews  and  foreignera  They  were  called 
Greeks  who  were  not  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Everything  outside  of 
the  party  of  the  Jews  was  considered  as  Greek.  She  was  a  Syrian 
woman ;  and,  among  the  Syrians,  she  was  of  that  special  stock  to 
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«rnich  was  given  the  name  Phenician.    She  was  not  of  the  Cartha- 

giniaix  stock,  bnt  of  the  Phenician  stock  in  Syria.     She  was  a 

Gentile  woman.     She  was  not  a  Jew.     And  not  being  a  Jew,  it  did 

not  make  any  difference  what  she  was.    Bnt  she  had  heard  of  the 

Saviour,  and  she  had  followed  him,  evidently,  before  he  went  into 

the  house,  and  besonght  him  with  great  importunity. 

**  And  behold,  a  certain  woman  of  Canaan,  whose  yonng  daughter  had 
an  miolean  spirit^  heard  of  him,  and  came  out  of  the  same  coasts  [that  Is* 
the  same  region],  and  f eU  at  his  feet,  and  cried  unto  him,  and  besought  him 
that  he  would  cast  forth  the  devil  out  of  her  daughter,  saying,  Have  mercy 
on  me,  O  Lord,  thou  son  of  David.  My  daughter  is  grievously  vexed  with 
adevU.** 

There  is  something  very  affecting  in  this.  In  the  first  place, 
she  was  a  woman ;  and  the  whole  narrative  shows  that  she  was  a 
superior  woman.  She  had  not  only  deep  affections,  and  self- 
sacrificing  affections,  bnt  she  had  moral  intuition.  Slie  had  a  pre- 
sentment or  feeling  within  her  that  this  was  an  extraoi-dinary 
])ersonage — a  man  sent  from  God ;  and  before  she  saw  him  she  had 
tlie  feeling,  "  This  is  the  Deliverer  of  my  child" — for  she  seems  to 
have  lived  for  her  child,  and  not  for  herself.  It  is  a  great  thing  for 
a  great-souled  person  to  plead  for  another;  bnt  when  a  woman's 
enthusiasm  pleads,  when  the  self-sacrificing  love  of  a  woman 
pleads,  there  is  mystery  in  such  pleading ;  and  who  shall  with- 
stand it  ?  Bnt  when  the  woman  is  a  mother,  and  when  to  her  na- 
tural affection  is  added  all  that  power  and  intensity  which  come 
from  the  love  of  her  own  child,  who  can  withstand  the  eloquence 
of  her  pleading  ?  And  when  that  child  is  a  daughter,  and  the 
mother's  heart  kindles,  and  her  fervor  of  love  glows,  what  can 
withstand  that?  If  it  were  only  sickness  it  would  not  be  so  bad; 
bnt  when  the  child  not  only  is  sick,  but  is  the  victim  of  a  demoniac 
possession ;  and  when,  worse  than  that,  it  is  an  unclean  demon 
that  possesses  the  child,  who  is  the  pride  and  the  joy  of  her  lifc\ 
the  object  of  her  hope,  and  all  that  she  had  imagined  for  the  child 
is  blighted,  and  the  mother  pleads  under  the  pressure  of  all 
these  painful  circumstances,  who  can  withstand  her  importunity  ? 
The  veil  is  drawn  over  the  details  and  particulars,  and  the 
child  is  shielded,  as  it  were,  from  prurient  curiosity  ;  but  it  was  a 
mother  whose  daughter  was  beset  by  the  unclean  devil,  and  she 
beard  of  Christ,  and  followed  him  in  the  way,  and  besought  him 
with  tears,  yea,  and  cast  herself  abjectly  down  on  the  ground,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Orientals,  as  it  were  taking  hira  by  the  feet 
saying,  "  I  beseech  thy  help.  My  daughter !  my  daughter!"  Conld 
anything  resist  that  ? 

It  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  things  in  the  whole  Gospel 
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narratiyey  that  our  Lord  listened  to  this  appeal  withoat  a  floslif 
without  A  change  of  feature,  and  without  a  word.  He  sat  perfectly 
stilly  and  she  poured  out  more  than  the  precious- ointment  It  was 
more  than  the  alabaster  box  that  was  broken.  It  was  a  heart  that 
was  broken,  and  was  pouring  upon  him  its  pleading  entreaty.  And 
he  answered  not  a  word.  Dumb  and  cold  was  he.  So  misers, 
called  men,  when  those  who  are  suffering  the  pangs  of  hunger 
plead  before  them,  sit  and  hold  their  treasure,  and  bar  the  gates 
leading  to  their  mercy  and  pity,  do  they  not  ?  But  was  he  a  miser 
of  mercy  ?  Was  he  hard-hearted  ?  Did  he  not  care  for  all  this  ? 
The  disciples  thought  not  His  attitude  was  such,  and  his  manner 
was  such,  that  they  really  thought  he  was  disgusted  and  annoyed 
by  the  impoituuity  of  this  woman.  And  they  came  and  said  to 
him,  ^  Send  her  away ;  she  crieth  after  us.  It  is  disgraceful;  it  is 
annoying;  it  is  vexatious''  They  took  this  idea,  evidently,  from 
his  appearance,  and  thought  he  was  ready  for  it,  and  wanted  it,  him- 
self. 

I  think  his  reply  to  them  is  quite  as  mysterious  and  strange  as 
his  cold  conduct  toward  her. 

'*  I  am  not  sent  but  unto  the  Uwt  sheep  of  the  house  of  IsraeL'* 

That  the  Jews  should  think  that  their  country  was  the  country 
of  the  world,  and  that  God  never  thought  of  anything  but  Judea 
and  Palestine,  was  natuniL  In  that  respect  they  did  not  differ  ma- 
terially from  any  other  country  on  the  globe.  Every  nation  feels 
that  God  thinks  of  it  first  and  all  the  time.  So  the  Jews  felt 
Thei-efore,  when  the  Saviour  said,  ^^  I  am  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,"  the  import  of  his  reply  seemed  to  be  : 
''  My  special  mission  is  to  the  Jews.  If  there  are  any  Jews  let  them 
come.  As  for  this  Syro-Phenician  woman,  this  Gentile,  she  must 
wait"    So  the  disciples  were  on  trial  too,  as  we  shall  see. 

But  she  was  not  to  be  put  off  in  this  way.  It  is  not  easy  to 
quench  a  fire  that  is  fed  with  such  fuel  as  hei's.  She  had  watched 
too  long.  She  had  hud  too  many  days  of  misery,  and  too  many 
nights  of  anguish.  The  iron  had  gone  too  far  into  her  soul.  What 
did  she  care  what  people  thought  of  her?  What  did  she  care  what 
he  thought  of  her?  Her  feeling  was. only  this:  "  If  there  is  power 
in  importunity,  my  child  sliall  be  healed." 

''Then  came  she  and  worshiped;"  that  is  to  say,  she  made 
obeisance.  It  was  not  kneeling  down  to  say  her  prayer  to  him.  It 
was  simply  an  act  of  prostration  in  recognition  of  his  honorable 
standing  and  superiority. 

The  woman  had  stated  her  case.  She  had  shown  her  desire. 
Her  daughter  was  possessed  of  a  devil,  and  she  had  pleaded  with  all 
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ihe  Tehemence  wliioh  the  circunutauoea  were  calculated  to  inspii'e. 
And  Christ  sat  damb,  except  that  he  cast  a  few  words  coldly  at  his 
disciples.  Bat  there  was  somethings  evidently,  that  she  discerned ; 
for  she  caine  and  threw  herself  down  again  before  him ;  and  there 
never  was  a  more  royal  oration  pronoanced  since  the  world  began 
than  that  which  fell  firom  this  mother's  lips,  when,  with  all  her 
soul,  she  said^  ^  Lord,  help  me !"  It  needed  no  addition.  It  will 
bear  no  exposition. 

Now  begins  the  last  stage  of  the  drama — for  this  is  the  unfold- 
ing of  a  drama. 

'*  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  her,.  Let  the  chUdren  flist  be  flUed.*' 

Oh,  bigoted  Jew ! 

''It  Is  not  meet  to  take  the  ohildren*s  bread,  and  oast  it  unto  the  dogs*** 

Oh,  hard,  cruel  words !  To  say  that  to  a  motlier,  to  say  it  to  a 
woman,  to  say  it  to  a  woman  in  such  distress,  to  say  it  to  a  woman 
in  distress  about  her  daughter,  and  her  daughter  afflicted  by  such 
an  ignominious  sickness — this  was  the  dealing  of  Christ  with  her. 
**  I  cannot  help  you.  You  belong  to  the  Gentile  dogs.  I  am 
sent  to  the  Jews.    Go  away.'' 

That  did  not  daunt  her. 

**  Truth,  Lord ;  yet  the  dogs  eat  of  tiie  6hfldren*0  orombs  which  fUl  from 
tlMir  master's  tabla** 

0   power  of  humility  f     O   conquering  power  of   meekness ! 

0  invincibleness  of  a  persistent  love !  That  broke  through,  and 
Jesus  effulgcd,  and  all  seeming  passed  away ;  and  then^  with  eye, 
with  look,  with  gesture  and  with  words,  he  said,  "  0  woman ! 
great  is  thy  faith.  For  this  saying  go  thy  way.  Be  it  unto  thee 
even  as  thou  wilt.    The  devil  is  gone  out  of  thy  daughter." 

It  seems  that  the  child  was  healed  while  this  was  going  on. 
While  he  was  neglecting  the  mother,  the  message  secretly  went 
forth  from  him  which  effected  the  cure  of  the  daughter. 

Now,  every  one  of  you  will  ask,  "Why -was  all  this?  Was  it 
not  strange?"  No,  I  think  it  was  very  much  like  Christ's 
way;  and  I  think  I  can  very  clearly  perceive  why  it  was.  I 
think,  too,  that  I  can  make  it  plain  to  you.  It  was  not,  I  am 
sure,  a  want  of  sympathy.  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should 
argue  that.  It  was  not  national  bigotry.  It  was  from  Christ  that 
the  world  learned  true  catholicity.  It  was  not  becunse  he  sympa- 
thized with  the  prejudices  of  the  age,  the  Jewish  prejudices,  for  he 
broke  up  those  prejudices.  He  was  oftentimes,  himself,  stoned  or 
threatened  with  violence  because  he  made  known  the  liberal  senti- 
ments which  have  prevailed.     We  shall  understand  it  a  little  better, 

1  thinky  if  we  look  at  some  other  cases  not  unlike  this.    There  is  a 
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scene  which  k  the  counterpart  of  this  case,  in  which  a  father  brings 

to  Christ  his  son,  also  possessed  of  a  demon.    He  is  put  off  in  the 

same  way.     Tlie  fother  siiys : 

**  Master,  I  beseeoh  of  thee,  look  upon  my  son.  He  is  my  only  child. 
Have  mercy  on  him.  I  have  brought  him  to  thee.  He  hath  a  dumb  spirit, 
and  is  sore  vexed.  The  spirit  taketh  him,  he  suddenly  crieth  out,  and 
wheresoever  he  tokoth  h*m,  he  foameth  and  gnasheth  with  his  teeth,  and 
pineth  away.  And  the  spirit,  bruising  him,  hardly  departeth  from  him. 
And  I  brought  him  and  spoke  to  thy  disciples  that  they  should  cast  him  out, 
but  they  could  not  cure  him.'* 

One  would  sup])ose  the  presentation  of  this  piteous  case  would 

bring  an  instantaneous  cure;  but  it  brought  forth  a  rebuke. 

*'0  faithless  aixd  perverse  generation,  how  long  shaU  I  be  with  you? 
How  long  shall  I  soiTeryou  ?  Bring  thy  son  hither  to  me.  And  they  brought 
him  unto  him.  And  when  he  saw  him,  straightway  the  spirit  tare  him ;  aud 
he  fell  to  the  ground,  and  waUowed  foaming.  And  he  asked  his  father. 
How  long  is  it  ago  since  this  came  unto  him  ?  And  he  said.  Of  a  child.  And 
oft-times  it  hath  cast  him  into  the  fire,  and  into  the  waters,  to  destroy  him ; 
but  if  thou  canst  do  anything,  have  compassion  on  us  and  help  us.** 

And  still  Jesus  did  not  do  it 

**  Jesus  said  unto  him,  If  thou  canst  beUeve,  all  things  are  i>os8ible  to  him 
that  believeth.  And  straightway  the  father  of  the  child  cried  out,  and  said 
with  tears,  Lord,  I  believe;  help  thou  mine  unbeUef.** 

Just  then  it  was  that  the  spirit  of  faith  and  trust  was  developed 
in  him.  Then  it  was  that  Christ  spoke  the  word,  and  the  child  was 
healed. 

There  was  another  scene  which  was,  if  possible,  still  more  ex- 
traoi-dinary .  I  refer  to  the  case  of  Christ's  dealing  with  those  whom 
he  loved  with  a  personal  affection.  I  mean  the  sickness  of  Lazarus, 
and  the  sending  of  Mary  and  Martha  to  him. 

There  was  great  persecution.  Christ  had  gone  down  beyond  the 
Jordan.  Lazarus  was  sick  unto  death.  The  sisters  sent  to  Jesus, 
lie  abode  in  the  place  where  he  was  two  days  after  the  message 
came,  and  Lazarus  died.  Then,  afterwards,  he  came  to  Jerusalem. 
You  will  recollect  the  •memorable  scene.  It  is  too  long  for  I'ecital 
and  comment  here ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  when  word  was  brought 
to  him  that  there  was  this  sickness  and  sorrow  in  the  house  which 
had  become  so  dear  to  him,  he  did  not  run,  but  waited,  and  waited 
on  purpose,  for  two  days.  Still  it  all  turned  out  right  in  the  end — 
better  than  if  he  had  made  haste  to  heal  the  man. 

What,  then,  may  we  understand  to  have  been  the  reason  why 
our  Saviour  so  often  delayed  ?  You  are  to  recollect,  in  the  first 
place,  that  he  was  in  danger  of  exciting,  by  the  profusion  of  his 
mercies,  mere  curiosity.  He  was  in  danger  of  setting  all  the  land 
afoam  with  wild  excitement,  so  that  the  people  would  come  throng- 
ing to  him,  as  our  people  go  to  see  Signer  Blitz,  or  anybody  els€ 
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that  would  do  necromancei''8  work ;  and  it  was  uecessary  to  guard 
against  that.  Nay,  there  was  danger  of  arousing  the  baser  selfish- 
ness of  men.  He  said  to  the  multitude,  once :  '^  It  was  not  on  ac- 
connt  of  the  miracles  that  you  followed  me ;  it  was  on  account  of 
the  bread.  You  did  not  care  for  the  miracles,  but  having  had  a  good 
meal,  you  were  after  another."  He  saw  that  his  ministration  was  in 
danger  of  being  unto  death.  He  saw  that  it  might  beget  nothing  . 
higher  than  tlie  spirit  of  the  swine,  that  ate,andcraunched,  and  ate, 
and  squealed  for  more.  If  going  through  the  land  and  performing,  on 
the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  miracles  of  mercy,  made  the  selfish 
yet  more  selfish,  and  the  curious  yet  more  cui*ious,and  the  frivolous 
yet  more  frivolous,  and  the  worldly  yet  more  worldly,  then  his 
ministrations  would  not  be  desirable.  He  saw  that  it  was  necessary 
for  men  to  have  more  than  mere  external  help.  He  was  not  simply 
a  philanthropist,  relieving  men  from  sickness.  He  was  a  philan- 
thropist, to  be  sure,  but  his  philanthropy  was  a  means  to  an  end. 
He  was  a  spiritual  teacher.  He  came  into  the  world  to  give  a  new 
idea  of  manhood.  He  came  to  bring  a  new  inspiration  of  power  to 
the  inwaixl  life.  Here  were  men  loving  crowns,  coveting  scepters 
with  power  in  them,  building  houses  and  furnishing  them,  and 
saying  to  their  souls,  "  Eat,  drink,  and.be  merry."  Here  were  men 
swayed  by  all  temporal  impulses.  And  Christ  came  to  inspire  a 
higher  thought  of  manhood:  not  with  power  of  genius  in  beauty, 
or  order;  not  with  power  in  legislation,  or  statesmanship;  not 
with  power  in  wealth.  "  Blessed  are  the  piu'e  in  heart;  blessed  are 
the  meek;  blessed  are  the  happiness-makers;  blessed  are  you  when 
men  shall  persecute  you" — such  were  his  utterances.  He  came  to 
awaken  in  men's  minds  thoughts  of  a  character  transceudently 
greater  than  any  external  power  of  secular  development 

Now,  if  he  had  proceeded  in  his  works  of  mercy,  knowing  that 
men  all  the  time  were  fed  by  their  senses,  and  that  the  liungry  had 
bread  and  nothing  else,  and  that  the  sick  hiul  restoration  and 
nothing  else,  he  would  have  been  playing  into  the  temporality  and 
secularity  of  men's  lives.  Tiierefore,  you  will  find  him  all  through 
his  earthly  life  insisting  that  the  temporal  should  be  made  to  de- 
pend upon  some  kind  of  spiritual  development.  So,  when  an 
epileptic  was  brought  to  him,  he  said,  '•  Thy  sins  are  forgiven 
thee."  But  that  was  not  what  the  man  came  for.  He  came, 
not  on  account  of  his  sins,  but  for  something  else.  It  was  only 
after  some  of  the  Scribes  murmured,  and  said  within  themselves, 
"Who  can  forgive  sins  but  God  only  ?"  that  Jesus  said,  "That  ye 
may  know  that  the  Son  of  man  hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins, 
I  say  unto   thee.  Arise,  and   take  up  thy  hcd,  and  walk."     The 
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healing  was  secondary.  That  was  to  come  afterwai*d&  First  was 
to  be  spirituality^  new  manliood.  Then  was  to  come  external  ren- 
ovation. In  every  instance,  probably,  faithy  Jtope,  was  made  the 
condition,  either  overtly  or  impliedly,  on  which  he  perfoimed  these 
acts  of  mercy.  Faith  was  that  which  he  was  attempting  to  teach 
by  his  kindness,  by  his  restoring  power,  by  his  personal  intercourse, 
by  his  whole  influence.  Whether  it  was  hope,  love,  sympathy, 
rebuke  or  condemnation,  still  it  was  this  one  inward  life  that  he 
was  aiming  at,  and  that  he  sought  to  inspire. 

In  the  case  of  the  Syro-Phenician  woman — a  woman  of  great 
coui*age  and  strength  of  mind — there  was  something  more  than 
the  mere  restoration  of  her  child  that  was  to  be  accomplished. 
Here  was  a  light  to  be  kindled.  Here  was  to  be  a  disclosure, 
both  before  the  disciples,  and  in  all  the  region  round  about. 
She  was  to  be  a  witness  for  Christ  -  Here  was  to  be  a  dis- 
closure of  nioi*e  than  natural  affection.  Here  was  to  be  brought 
out,  by  holding  her  back,  a  stronger  faith  and  purpose,  and 
not  the  impetuous  purpose  of  a  dominant  will.  There  was  to 
be  brought  out  a  sweet  submission.  She  was  to  i*eceive  the 
pelting  words,  she  was  to  endure  the  cold  treatment,  and  she  was 
to  maintain  all  her  sweetness  of  affection,  and  all  her  faith.  She 
was  not  to  be  put  off  from  her  importunity,  but  her  importunity 
was  to  take  on  more  gracious  forms.  And  when,  i*eplying  to  her 
scornfully,  he  said:  "Dog,  do  you  suppose  you  cim  have  the  chil- 
dren's bread  ?"  she  broke  through  it,  and  in  all  the  sweetness  of  her 
faith  said :  "  Truth,  Lord ;  yet  the  dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs  which  fall 
from  their  master's  table." 

Ah !  that  was  nobiUty.  That  was  Womanhood.  That  had  im- 
mortality in  it     There  was  that  for  which  he  had  been  looking. 

Then  he  said  to  her:  "0  woman,  great  is  thy  faith.  Go.  It  is 
done."  The  child  was  healed;  but  no  more  than  the  mother. 
The  devil  was  cast  out  of  the  child;  but  no  more  than  it  was 
out  of  the  mother.  The  child  was  brought  back  to  the  mother. 
Yes,  and  the  mother  was  brought  back  to  God.  It  was  a  double 
miracle  that  was  performed.  There  was  an  inside  one  and  an  out- 
side one;  and  the  inside  one  was  the  moi*e  rcspleudent  and  glo- 
rious. Oh,  dull-eyed  and  hard  of  heart  are  we,  not  to  see  the  mercy 
of  this  transaction.    I  wonder  that  I  ever  stumbled  over  it 

Take  the  case  of  a  child  in  the  household.  It  is  fractious,  way- 
ward, and  vagrant  in  desire,  and  comes  in  contact  with  the  parental 
authority.  The  mother  sits  firm,  and  deals  with  the  child  till  her 
authority  and  chastisement,  mingled  with  mercy  and  love,  have 
subdued  the  ciiild,  and  it  yields  to  her,  and  is  at  peace.    Is  there  ii 
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more  perfect  peace  to  a  child  than  that  which  is  based  on  entire 
finbmission  ?  If  the  mother  had  let  the  child  have  its  own  way,  it 
would  not  have  been  half  so  happy  as  it  is  now  that  it  has  been 
broken  in  its  will,  and  made  to  submit  to  its  mother.  It  experi- 
ences that  royal  hoar  of  relief  which  follows  discipline.  I  am  famil- 
iar with  that.  I  know  there  is  a  sweetness  in  the  hoar  which  fol- 
lows wrong  forgiven,  wickedness  subdued,  the  devil  cast  out 

If,  now,  yon  will  go  through  with  this  solution  of  the  case  under 
consideration,  it  will  tend  to  tlirow  light  upon  many  passages  of  the 
Saviour's  life.  Why  he  delayed;  why  he  seemed  to  carry  himself 
in  one  way  when  really  his  heart  was  aiming  in  another  way,  is  to 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  he  was,  by  external  dealing  with  men, 
attempting  to  awaken  in  them  a  higher  and  nobler  conception,  and 
a  higher  and  nobler  inspiration. 

I  do  not  know  what  became  of  this  Syro-Phenician  woman.  So 
far  SIS  history  is  concerned,  the  curtain  fell,  and  her  name  is  lost. 
One  after  another  the  most  striking  instances  in  the  Gosjicl  come 
up,  we  sec  them  for  a  moment,  the  light  glows  upon  them,  they  sink 
back  into  darkness,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  them.  So  there  is  no 
further  development  in  regard  to  this  woman ;  but  I  cannot  doubt 
that  in  all  that  region  round  about  she  was  a  witness,  as  was  the  man 
of  whom  we  spoke  not  many  ovenings  ago,  whose  name  was  Legion 
because  many  demons  had  entered  into  him,  and  who,  when  healed, 
went  back,  in  obedience  to  Clirist's  command,  to  his*  family  and 
friends,  and  then,  in  the  cities  of  Decapolis,  made  known,  as  tlfe 
first  missionary  on  record,  the  glorious  gifts  and  grace  of  God.  I  do 
not  doubt,  though  there  is  no  record  of  it,  that  this  great-hearted 
woman  made  a  greater  and  more  noble  development  of  her  royal 
faith  in  that  region  round  about,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  Ood 
manifested  in  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ. 

I  remark,  in  view  of  this  narrative,  first,  that  God's  gifts  are 
not  to  be  measured  by  what  they  are  outwardly,  but  by  what  they 
do  for  us  inwardly.  I  suppose  it  is  right  for  a  man  to  thank  God 
for  all  his  prosperity.  The  old  farmer,  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
when  his  bams  burst  with  fullness,  and  his  granaries  arc  golden. 
and  his  cellar  is  stocked,  and  he  has  more  than  heart  could  wish, 
is  accustomed  to  give  thanks.  He  is  all  puffed  up  with  selfishness, 
and  is  thinking  of  how  much  he  shall  make ;  not  thinking  of 
whom  he  sliall  relieve  ;  not  thinking  of  money  to  be  given,  but  of 
money  to  be  loaned;  not  thinking  of  mercy,  but  of  interest  on  in- 
terest ;  not  thinking  of  how  he  is  mode  better,  but  of  how  he  is 
made  stronger  and  richer;  and  saying:  ^^I  am  not  any  more  de- 
pendent on  that  bank  or  that  usurer.    I  own  my  farm  and  what  is 
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on  it^  and  I  will  sell  my  stock,  and  tbiis  fall  I  will  have  money  oat 
at  interest  I  began  a  poor  boy,  but  now  I  am  one  of  the  first  men 
in  town,  and  I  may  be  cbosen  to  go  to  the  Legislature.  Thank 
God!  thank  God  I"  What  has  he  to  thank  God  for?  He  has 
grown  prosperous;  but  his  heart  is  harder  than  it  was  when  he 
was  dependent  on  those  abont  him.  He  is  neither  generous, 
nor  wise,  nor  manly,  nor  good.  He  is  puffed  up  by  secular  bless- 
ings.    What  has  he  to  thank  God  for  ? 

Over  against  him  is  a  man  who  had  some  little  position,  bat 
who  was  disabled  by  sickness.  His  bright  intelligence  was  dimmed, 
and  that  mysterious  fitting  together  of  things  which  we  call  '^  tact," 
"  success,*'  seems  to  have  slipped  away  from  him ;  and  one  little 
piece  of  property  went  after  another,  one  little  scheme  failed  after 
another,  and  he  slid  down  from  one  point  to  another,  until  he  is 
very  poor.  His  old  friends  occasionally  give  him  a  visit  of  pity  ; 
and  they  talk  about  him,and  say,  ^^  That  man  promised  well  once; 
he  was  really  a  good  fellow ;  but  now  he  cannot  do  anything.  He 
is  one  of  those  shiftless  fellows  that  you  meet  here  and  there. 
Everything  goes  through  his  fingers,  and  he  has  lost  pretty  much 
all  he  had.  And  at  last  the  poor  fellow  is  almost  a  town  pauper.^ 
He  dies  in  that  state ;  and  men  say :  '^  Well,  is  it  not  lucky  that  he 
died?  He  would  have  been  put  up.  at  auction  for  somebody  to 
take  care  of  him  if  he  had  lived." 

In  some  places  in  New  England  they  see  who  will  keep  the 
poor  the  cheapest.  There  is  nothing  like  the  ways  in  which  charity 
will  manifest  itself!  A  miserable  wretch — a  pauper — is  brought 
out,  trembling,  before  the  townsmen,  and  the  questions  are  asked, 
"  Who  will  take  this  man  ?  and  for  how  much  ?"  And  then  the 
bidding  commences.  One  man  will  take  him  at  five  dollars  per 
month,  another  at  foui*,  and  another  at  three.  The  man  that 
bids  the  least,  and  the  man  that  will  keep  the  unfortunate  creature 
the  most  scrimpingly,  gets  him.  And  what  a  good  time  the  pau- 
per must  have  of  it !  He  dies,  perhaps,  just  in  time  not  to  be  put 
up  at  auction  again  ;  and  everybody  says,  "  Well,  he  is  out  of  the 
way."  And  the  rich  farmer,  on  his  way  home  from  the  funeral,  says, 
"  Now,  boys,  you  must  remember  that  we  all  shall  die."  And  after 
supper,  he  says,  "Jim,  I  want  you  to  go,  to-morrow,  to  the  mar- 
ket, and  see  what  the  price  of  grain  is." 

What  was  the  difference,  in  the  sight  of  God,  between  these 
two  men  ?  One  died  in  poverty,  fi-om  neglect,  and  almost  in  dis- 
grace. But  every  time  God's  hand  struck  this  man  to  knock  off 
some  of  his  property,  he  knocked  off  something  of  that  which  in- 
terfered between  his  soul  and  God's  mercy.     And  then  he  struck 
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him  again.  As  Michael  Angelo  used,  under  the  power  of  inspira- 
tion, to  strike  off  from  the  blocks  of  marble,  as  it  is  said,  more 
chips  in  an  hour  than  a  workman  could  carry  away  in  three,  com- 
ing nearer  and  nearer  to  the  statue  which  was  imprisoned  in  that 
rough  stone,  and  which  was  to  be  brought  out ;  so  God's  blows, 
which  drive  off  from  a  man's  worldly  prosperity  innumerable  chips 
and  splinters,  bring  out  the  lines  and  lineaments  of  his  figure  as 
a  man  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  man's  prosperity  would  have  been  his 
prison,  so  God  made  him  poor  on  the  outside;  but  he  made  him 
rich  on  the  inside.  He  blinded  him  outwardly,  that  he  might  light 
up  and  kindle  in  him  an  inward  life  and  power.  As  he  went  down 
by  the  outside  he  went  up  by  the  inside ;  and  when  he  died  the 
HDjgels  pleaded  to  be  permitted  to  go  on  the  sweet  errand  of  taking 
that  ransomed  spirit  up ;  and  they  bore  it  with  music  to  its  God  ; 
and  the  heavens  glowed  as  the  pauper  went  home  to  glory. 

But  the  old,  fat  farmer  died  of  apoplexy,  and  had  to  fight  his 
own  way.  He  had  nobody  to  lift  him  up  and  carry  him  heaven- 
ward, and  he  sank  in  the  other  direction.  How  different  is  the 
fiate  of  an  ungodly  prosperous  man,  and  a  godly  unprosperous 
man! 

God's  mercies  are  to  be  counted,  not  on  the  outside,  but  on  the 
i  aside.  If  they  make  you  selfish,  and  hard-hearted,  and  unsympa- 
thetic, and  you  grow  close,  and  separate  yourself  from  your  fellow 
men,  and  you  are  ungodlike  in  the  proportion  in  which  you  are 
prospered,  woe  be  unto  you  I  If  God's  external  mercies  make  you 
better,  they  are  tolerable.  If  God's  chastisements  make  you  bet- 
ter, thank  God  for  them.  Those  unfeeling  words,  that  cold  look, 
and  that  indifferent  way  of  Christ — what  a  gush  of  feeling  they 
brought  oat  from  this  woman's  soul !  That  pushing  away — how 
it  brought  the  pleading  hands  out,  as  it  were!  How  it  caused 
every  tendril  and  fiber  of  her  heart  to  clasp  and  cling  to  the  Saviour, 
and  made  her  refuse  to  let  him  go!  It  was  out  of  the  apparent 
winter  of  his  face  that  her  summer  came.  It  was  out  of  his  re- 
pulsion that  her  blessing  came.  Any  dealing  that  makes  you  bet- 
ter inside  is  beneficent.  And  do  not  feel  when  God  is  dealing  with 
you  severely  that  he  has  forgotten  you.  It  takes  a  great  while  to 
answer  some  prayers. 

One  day  an  acorn  looked  up  and  saw  an  oak  tree  over  it,  and 
did  not  know  that  this  tree  was  its  father,  and  pleaded  with  Nature, 
saying,  '^  Make  me  such  an  one  as  that"  So  the  squirrel  took  it, 
and  raced  off  with  it  toward  his  nest;  and  on  the  way  he  dropped 
it  on  a  ledge  where  there  was  a  little  soil,  and  lost  it  There  it  ger- 
minated, and  its  roots  struck  down.    And  after  a  year  the  little 
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whip  cried,  "  I  did  not  pray  to  be  a  little  whip ;  I  prayed  to  be  like 
that  oak  tree/'  But  God  did  not  hear.  The  next  year  it  grew  anu 
branched  a  little ;  but  it  was  not  satisfied;  and  in  its  discontent  it 
said :  '^  0  Nature,  I  prayed  that  I  might  be  like  that  voluminous 
oak,  and  now  see  what  a  contemptible,  little,  forked  stick  I  am." 
Another  year  came,  and  the  winter  froze  it,  and  the  summer  stoims 
beat  on  it,  and  it  tugged  away  for  its  life,  an^  its  roots  ran  out  and 
twined  themselves  around  rocks  and  whatever  else  it  could  get  liold 
of,  and  fed  on  the  hillside.  So  it  grew  and  grew  till  a  hundred 
years  had  passed  over  it  Then  behold  how  on  the  hillside  it 
stands  firm,  and  defies  the  winter  storms  and  tempests.  Then  be- 
hold how  it  spreads  itself  abroad,  and  stands  an  oak  indeed,  fit  to 
be  the  foundation  of  a  prince's  palace,  or  the  keel  of  a  ship  that 
bears  a  nation's  thunder  round  the  globe ! 

You  cannot  be  transformed  in  an  instant  Yon  cannot  be 
changed  between  twilight  and  sunrise.  When,  therefore,  you  pray 
that  God  will  regenerate  your  nature,  will  you  not  give  him  time  to 
do  such  a  work  ?  When  you  pray  for  the  reconstruction  of  your 
character,  will  you  not  wait  till  God  can  perform  such  an  act  of 
mercy  ?  If,  looking  at  the  interior,  he  sees  that  the  work  can  be 
expedited,  he  will  expedite  it;  but  you  must  be  patieut 

See  how  many  times  this  is  pressed  upon  us.  Call  to  miud,  for 
instance,  the  case  of  the  importunate  widow,  and  tlie  unjust  judge 
who  neither  feared  God  nor  rcgai'ded  man,  who  was  as  bad  as  he 
could  be,  and  whose  posterity  have  come  down  to  us.  The  widow 
said  to  him,  "  Avengv^  me  of  mine  adversaries,*'  and  he  would  not 
for  a  wlnfe ;  but  after  a  time  he  said :  "  Though  I  fear  not  God,  nor 
regard  man,  yet,  lest  this  widow  by  her  continual  coming  weary 
me,  I  will  avenge  her  of  her  adversaries."  The  Lord  said,  "  Hear 
what  the  unjust  judge  saith.  And  shall  not  God  avenge  his  own 
elect,  that  cry  day  and  night  unto  him,  though  he  tany  long?  I 
tell  you  that  he  will  avenge  them." 

Time  is  in  God's  hands,  and  he  stretches  it  out  wide,  and  we 
think  that  we  are  forgotten,  and  that  he  has  forgotten  to  be 
gracious.  Wait  upon  the  Lord.  Trust  him.  Do  good.  And  be 
not  discouraged.  Is  your  child  vagrant  ?  Pray  for  him ;  work  foi 
him ;  and  tiion  wait  Afar  off  may  be  the  turning,  and  yet  it  may 
be  tliere.  Ere  long  you  shall  see  it,  though  your  eyes  do  not  be- 
hbld  it  now.  Do  not  give  up  your  hope.  Wait  patiently  for  yonr 
child  that  is  possessed  of  a  devil. 

0  mother  I  have  you  a  daughter  that  has  an  unclean  spirit? 
Jeans  remembers  you.  Go  to  him  as  she  of  Canaan  went  Go, 
though  he  be  in  the  street    Hunt  for  him,  though  he  be  hid  in 
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the  house.  Bow  down  before  him,  and  plead.  Do  not  be  pat  away 
by  his  silence.  The  wonderful  silence  of  God,  if  you  only  knew  it, 
is  full  of  promise  and  blessing.  Yea,  though  he  frown  upon  you 
and  rebuke  you,  and  things  seem  to  grow  worse  and  worse,  hold  on, 
and  by  and  by  he  shall  say,  ^^  0  woman  !  be  it  unto  thee  as  thou 
wilt'' 

From  such  instances  as  these,  carried  out  in  every  direction,  we 
get  wine.  These  are  precious  clusters.  We  press  them,  and  get 
from  them  juice,  which  we  keep  from  day  to  day,  to  revive  our 
hope. 

Dear  brethren,  we  all  need  help,  and  strength,  and  sympathy; 
but  there  is  not  one  of  us  that  has  uot  help  if  we  only  know  our 
liberty,  and  sympathy ;  if  we  only  know  that  we  have  a  High  Priest 
who  cannot  but  be  touched  by  our  infirmities,  and  who  has  gone 
into  heaven,  not  to  abandon  us,  but  to  stund  at  the  source  of  all 
power,  to  bring  sons  and  daughters  home  to  glory. 

Bring  all  your  wants  to  Christ;  and  always  bring  them  with  a 
consciousness  that  for  the  answering  of  your  prayer,  the  l)est  of  all 
persuasions  and  arguments  is  a  heart  that  Avill  be  made  better  by 
having  its  petitions  answered  of  God.  It  may  be  that  you  stand 
between  your  desires  and  God's  mercies.  Seek  to  keep  the  way 
clear  between  your  soul  and  his.  Go  to  him  for  what  you  need, 
and  do  not  misunderstand  him  ;  do  not  doubt  him;  and  wait  pa- 
tiently, and  he  shall  make  it  plain  here  even,  and  more  abund- 
antly and  gloriously  plain  hereafter. 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SEBMON. 

Thou  haBt  been  very  gracious  unto  us,  our  Father.  The  voice  of  our 
supplication  hath  come  up  before  thee.  Thou  hast  answered  us  not  aoeord- 
iug  to  the  wisdom  of  our  petition.  Thou  hast  pierced  beyond  the  outward 
blessing,  and  hast  ministered  to  us  spiritual  things,  building  us  up  in  treasure 
which  shall  be  treasure  hereafter.  Thou  hast  withheld  pain  and  sorrow. 
Thou  hast  bestowed  blessings  temporal  without  number;  but  above  all  thou 
bast  enriched  our  souls,  deepened  our  affections,  purified  our  ambition, 
raised  our  aspirations,  and  taught  us  of  ourselves.  And  though  we  do  not 
see  clearly;  though  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,  nor  what  thou 
art,  yet  we  know  sometliing,  and  the  light  thereof  fills  us  with  joy,  and  we 
gain  hope,  and  await  patiently  the  more  glorious  disclosure. 

We  know  that  we  cannot  yet  receive  that  which  is  in  store  for  us;  we 
know  that  our  reason  is  stronger  than  our  heart ;  we  know  that  we  are.  more 
fruitful  in  thought  than  receptive  in  affection ;  we  know  that  thou  art  not 
to  be  found  by  searching  or  reasoning ;  we  know  that  we  must  come  into  thy 
likeness,  into  the  great u  ess  of  thy  nature,  and  that  we  must  be  transferred 
into  more  godliness  before  we  can  understand  God.  And  we  rejoice  in  thy 
chastisements  if  we  view  them  in  the  light  of  thy  truth.  Thy  severities 
as  well  as  thy  mercies  are  all  preparing  us  to  have  the  divine  nature,  and  to 
be  made  like  unto  thee,  and  to  be  filled  with  thy  presence,  and  with  the  joy 
of  thy  salvation. 

Now,  Lord,  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  continue  thy  good  work  of  grace  in 
every  one  of  us.  Though  we  are  turned  aside  from  the  right  path,  though 
we  are  dilatory,  though  we  are  even  fractious  and  disobedient,  be  not  weary 
of  us.  Thou  hast  been  the  author  of  our  faith ;  be  thou  the  finisher.  Grant 
that  we  may  be  led,  step  by  step,  through  experience  after  experience,  that 
we  may  have  all  that  sweetness  which  is  interpreted  by  the  benefits  which 
we  derive  from  thee.  May  our  hearts  become  more  gentle  and  more  tender, 
and  our  spirits  more  humble  and  submissive  to  the  divine  will.  May  we 
rejoice  in  the  Lord.  May  we  not  seek  our  joy  alone  in  outward  things.  May 
we  learn  that  high  above  all  visible  things  there  is  a  realm  of  joy  where  thou 
art.  And  may  we  have  hope  until  we  shall  know  how  to  rejoice  in  thee  as 
thou  art,  and  for  what  thou  art,  and  in  thy  disclosiu^es  to  us  of  thy  Spirit  in 
all  those  inward  intimations  and  impressions  which  thou  dost  pour  in  upon 
thy  children. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  deliver  us  from  the  fear  of  men,  and  from  the 
seductions  of  ease.  Deliver  us  from  men's  praise,  which  is  praise  for  things 
secular,  and  is  demeaning.  May  we  love  only  that  praise  which  exalts,  and 
which  is  as  a  wind  that  is  bearing  us  toward  the  heavenly  land. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  fill  us  with  the  mind  of  Christ,  that  we  may  ful- 
fill the  will  of  Christ,  and  become  like  unto  him  in  all  things.  Wilt  thou 
bless  thy  servants  in  thy  presence  accordiiig  to  their  several  necessities? 
Enter  into  each  heart.  Commune  with  each  one.  If  there  are  any  who  are 
in  sorrow,  any  who  are  in  the  midst  of  afflctions,  any  who  ore  bereaved,  any 
who  are  despondent,  sitting  in  doubt  and  in  darkness,  arise  upon  them  with 
healing  in  thy  beams.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  those  who  are 
seeking  thee,  with  their  faces  turned  upward,  and  wistful,  not  yet  realizing 
*-not  yet  having  apprehended,  may  find  thee.  Lead  them  gently.  Speak 
to  them  words  of  cheer  and  hopefulness.  We  pray  for  thoso  who  are  out- 
cast. We  pray  for  the  degraded.  Wo  pray  for  those  whose  life  seems  to 
have  stood  still.  Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  they  may  have  a  fresh  call  of 
'  'God  to  hope  and  to  endure.    Grant  that  they  may  gird  up  their  loins,  and 
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again  enter  upon  the  conflict  of  life  boldly,  not  trusting  in  their  own 
strength,  but  in  the  providence  and  grace  of  God.  We  pray  for  the  poor, 
and  for  those  who  are  ignorant,  and  for  those  who  are  criminal,  and  for 
those  who  are  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  symimthy.  May  those  who 
have  the  liberty  and  the  time  and  the  disposition,  go  forth  to  seek  and  save 
the  lost,  as  did  the  Master.  We  pray  that  multitudes  may  be  gathered  in, 
and  that  thy  name  may  be  honored,  and  thy  cause  glorified  in  the  salvation 
of  men. 

Spread  abroad,  we  beseech  of  thee,  thy  truth  in  all  this  land.  May  the 
power  of  holiness  subdue  all  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  and  all  the  ambitions  of 
^ravening  avarice,  and  the  pride  of  power.  May  this  great  nation  stand  in 
justice.  When  impurity  prevails,  may  it  understand  and  sympathize  with 
the  divine  counsels.  May  this  nation  be  a  benefactor  of  the  weak,  and  a  de- 
fender of  them  against  the  strong.  And  everywhere  may  its  name  be 
blessed  by  all  those  who  look  up  and  long  for  their  emancipation.  May  it 
have  sympathy  with  the  struggling  mass  of  men,  and  have  faith  in  them. 
And  may  all  the  earth  by  its  example  be  encouraged,  and  arise.  May  they 
hear  the  voice  of  the  Master  calling  them  through  what  he  hath  done  in  this 
land. 

So  hasten  the  day  when  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  have  accepted 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  all  of  them  shall  be  brought  up  from  degrada- 
tion into  the  full  inheritance  of  that  manhood  which  thou  hast  inspired,  and 
which  thou  are  producing.  Let  thy  kingdom  come,  and  thy  will  be  done  in 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

And  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  shall  be  the  praise  evermore. 
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PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  our  Father,  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  the 
word  spoken.  Grant  that  we  may  discover  in  ourselves  a  law  nourishing 
and  inspiring.  Deliver  us  from  imbelief.  Deliver  us  from  desiring  Gk>d*8 
mercies  for  our  own  selfish  using.  Deliver  us  from  wishing  to  make  three 
tabernacles  here  for  our  own  or  for  others*  senses.  Deliver  us  from  failing 
to  measure  all  that  which  remains  of  the  suffering  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
May  we  count  it  all  joy  when  we  are  permitted  to  suffer,  that  we  may  fulfill 
our  errand,  and  that  suffering,  as  fire  upon  gold,  shall  leave  us  seven  times 
purified.  We  commit  ourselves  to  thy  will,  who  can  care  for  us.  As  thou 
dost  love  thine  own,  and  dost  love  them  unto  the  end,  and  unto  death,  so 
love  us.  We  commit  to  thee  ourselves,  our  children,  our  children's  children, 
all  who  are  dear  to  us,  and  thy  cause  in  all  its  forms.  Thou  hast  taught  us  to 
pray.  Thy  kingdom  come,  and  all  our  desires  are  to  thee,  and  all  of  them  re- 
turn to  thee.  As  the  cloud  falls  to  the  earth,  and  the  river  goes  book  to  the 
sea  from  which  it  was  bom,  so  all  our  good  is  of  thee,  and  goes  back  to  thee 
from  whence  it  came.  So  grant  that  we  may  live  in  thee.  So  grant  that  by 
the  power  of  thy  hidden  life  we  may  triumph  over  life  and  over  death,  and 
ttirough  death  come  to  immortality.  And  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Spirit^  shall  be  eternal  praises.    Amen, 
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THE  TRUE  VALUE  OF  MORALITY. 


**  Exhort  serrantB  to  be  obedient  unto  their  own  masters,  and  to  please 
them  well  in  all  things,  not  answering  again ;  not  purloining,  but  showing 
all  good  fidelity ;  that  they  may  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  in 
all  things.  For  the  grace  of  Gk>d  that  bringeth  salTation  hatt^  appeared  to 
all  men,  teaching  us  that,  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we  should 
live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  in  this  present  world ;  looking  for  that 
blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great  Gk)d,  and  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ;  who  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all 
iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works. 
These  things  speak,  and  exhort,  and  rebuke  with  all  authority.  Let  no  man 
despise  thee/'— Tit.  II.  0-15. 

I  have  read  this  piissage  because  it  is  an  admirable  example  of 
the  mauner  of  tlie  apostle  in  mingling  exhortation  to  present 
duties  with  the  recognition  and  enforcement  of  that  divine  power 
from  which  true  obedience  springs.  In  other  words,  we  find 
blended  here  morality  and  spirituality.  Both  the  one  and  the 
other  are  made  to  cohere,  and  to  be.in  consistency  with  each  other; 
and  both  of  them  spring  from  considerations  of  manhood  in  our- 
selves, and  of  gratitude  and  allegiance  to  God.  They  respect  both 
the  life  that  now  is  and  the  life  that  is  to  come.  Morality  here 
Btands  in  a  clearer  light,  and  in  a  larger  sphere,  than  it  is  ac- 
customed to  take  in  oiu*  hackneyed  thoughts. 

Because  so  many  men  stand  upon  a  shallow  morality ;  because 
it  is  of  itself  so  imperfect,  so  insufficient,  not  half  clasping  the  zone 
of  duty,  there  are  many  that  preach  who  are  afraid  of  preaching 
morality.  They  give  emphasis  to  what  are  regarded  as  the  higher 
l»liases  of  experience.  All  that  which  proceeds  from  the  natural 
faculties,  men  have  been  wont  to  regard  as  fatally  imperfect — as 
vitiated  in  quality;  and  nothing  has  been  in  repute  with  some  but 
that  which  was  aHilicial — that  is,  produced  by  the  direct  influence 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  upon  the  mind  of  man.  Many  have  supposed 
that  all  true  Christian  qualities  were  as  different  from  the  product  of 
the  natural  faculty,  as  a  gi*aft  taken  from  a  good  fruit-tree  is  from 
the  seedling  stalk  on  which  it  is  spliced — something  brought  in 
from  the  outside,  and  inoculating  the  mind,  or  grafting  it  over 
again.      So  that  the  product  of  our  natural   faculties — what  we 

BmoAT  'Kvxvisa,  Fob.  18,  IflfTS.    LS880N  :  Matt.  XIX.  la-ta   Kyhkb  (Plymouth  CoUm- 
Uon>  No*.  8G0, 868,  "  Shining  Shore." 
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think,  what  we  will,  what  we  feel,  what  we  seek  to  accomplish, — is 
regarded  as  being  spurious,  and  only  that  as  good  which  is  in  this 
sense  artificial^  and  superinduced  by  a  power  which  is  acting  out- 
side of  men. 

Now,  there  is  to  this  extent  a  truth  in  it :  that  as  with  a  perfect 
organization,  no  plant  is  able  to  produce  its  leaves,  nor  its  blos- 
soms, nor  its  fruit,  without  the  all-helpiug  inspiration  of  the  sun, 
so  with  a  perfect  organization  to  think,  to  feel,  to  choose,  to  act, 
men  cannot  produce  the  full  fruit  of  manhood  without  the  stimula- 
tion, guidance,  and  help  of  the  Divine  Spirit  But  the  Divine 
Spii'it  helpS  men,  not  by  putting  from  the  outside  into  them,  but 
by  waking  up  in  them  the  power  that  was  there ;  by  bnnging  forth 
from  their  faculties  that  which  those  faculties  were  originally  or- 
dained to  do  or  to  be.  God  helps  men  to  be  men  according  to  the 
nature  which  is  infixed  in  them,  and  not  according  to  something 
other  and  different,  which  is  called  grace. 

Many,  holding  this  peculiar  faith,  have  not  disesteemed  morality, 
but  have  regarded  it  as  being,  comparatively  speaking,  foolish  com- 
pai*ed  with  the  higher  development ;  as  if  it  were  something  sepa- 
rate from  it ;  as  if  morality  was  the  natural  fruit,  or  wilding ;  and 
spirituality  was  divine,  or  something  infixed  from  the  outside  in 
the  human  soul. 

And,  as  one  stream  begets  another,  so  there  have  been  those 
who  have  rebounded  to  the  other  side,  and  who  preach  an  almost 
entire  doctrine  of  sentimentality  and  morality.  They  have  dealt 
very  little  in  "  high  doctrine,"  as  it  is  called.  They  have  not  been 
very  earnest  believers  in  the  working  of  any  great  change  in  the 
dispositions  of  men  by  the  divine  power.  Such  ministrations 
usually  have  been  feeble.  They  have  not  produced  any  very  last- 
ing results.  They  are  not  forces  that  produce  great  reformations. 
They  lack  essential  power.  So  the  preaching  of  morality  has  been 
made  more  contemptible  by  the  bad  example  of  many  who  have 
preached  only  morality. 

It  will  be  my  purpose,  to-night,  to  show  the  things  in  which 
morality  is  useful,  the  sphere  in  which  it  legitimately  acts ;  and 
also  to  show  that  it  does  not  act  in  all  those  spheres  to  which  our 
activity,  or  our  manhood,  is  called  to  pass;  that  it  is  in  its  own 
sphere  and  place  admirable,  to  be  sought,  to  be  inculcated,  to  be 
practiced,  but  not  to  be  esteemed  more  highly  than  it  ought  to  be 
esteemed. 

It  is  diflicult  to  give — nor  is  it  necessary  that  we  should  give — 
a  definition  of  morality.  It  is  a  phrase  in  every  man's  mouth.  It 
does  not  mean   the  same  with  all,  however.     Men  take  tlieir  ideaf 
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of  morality^  not  only  from  the  commanities  in  which  they  live,  but 
from  the  circles  in  which  they  associate  in  any  one  community ; 
and  what  would  be  considered  as  morality  in  a  certain  sort  of 
neighborhood  in  this  city^  would  not  be  considei*ed  as  continental 
morality.  Morality  in  a  neighborhood  may  not  be  morality  in  a 
family  of  refinement  and  culture.  There  is  something  higher  than 
morality  in  a  cultured  household.  But  yet  men  are  regarded  as 
moral  who  act  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  land  and  with  the 
customs  of  the  community,  and  who  avoid  any  outbreaking  sins 
which  shock  the  average  conscience. 

It  may  be  said,  in  the  first  place,  that  morality  possesses  the 
benefit  of  the  most  important  negatives.  A  truly  moral  man,  in 
the  judgment  of  aU,  should  be  a  man  who  does  not  get  drunk,  and 
does  not  steal,  and  does  not  commit  burghiry.  and  does  not  bear 
false  witness.  In  other  words,  he  is  one  who  is  rid  of  outbreaking 
vices  and  outrageous  crimes.  There  are  a  great  many  who  pride 
themselves  upon  their  morality.  They  behold  men  around  about 
them  slipping  and  sliding  in  every  direction.  They  have  been 
tempted;  but  with  some  resoluteness  of  will  they  have  maintained 
their  integrity,  and  have  grown  up  under  temptation ;  and  they 
say,  "  I  am  not  as  other  men  are.  I  am  neither  extortionary,  nor 
addicted  to  adultery,  nor  given  to  pro&ne  swearing,  nor  wedded  to 
crimes  and  vices." 

Well,  that  is  creditable.  You  ought  not  to  be  guilty  of  such 
things.  And  if  you  have  hod  a  strong  bias  in  your  nature  in  any  of 
these  directions,  and  have  arrested  it,  and  that  under  circumstances 
where  influences  from  without  threatened  to  carry  you  away,  it  is 
no  small  thing.  It  is  a  great  thing  that  you  have  avoided  those 
pitfalls  iu  which  so  many  have  been  destroyed. 

Still,  that  is  not  the  sum  of  all  excellence.  It  is  not 
enough  for  you  to  congratulate  yourself  upon,  as  I  think  we  shall 
see.  I  not  only  recognize  the  import  and  excellence  of  morality 
in  such  sterling  virtues  as  these,  but  I  exhort  men  to  them  ;  and  I 
say,  "  If  you  cannot  go  any  further,  go  as  far  as  that.'*  It  is  a  great 
deal  better  to  go  so  far  than  not  to  reach  that  point  It  may  be 
only  a  beginning,  but  it  is  a  beginning. 

Secondly,  morality  includes  those  simple  virtues  which  are  in- 
dispensable to  a  wholesome  life  in  society.  A  man  can  scarcely  be 
called  moral  who  is  destitute  of  worldly  honor.  Honor  is  a  sort  of 
secular  and  partial  conscience.  It  is  functional;  but  within  its 
limits  it  serves  a  most  important  end,  and  keeps  alive  those  frag- 
mentary elements  of  a  higher  life,  of  a  higher  moral  sense,  to 
which  all  men  should  be  brought.    There  is  in  honor  something 
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that  often  puts  Ghristiau  experieuce  to  shame.  That  is  to  say,  in 
the  very  imperfect  conceptions  and  educations  of  Christian  men, 
we  frequently  see  those  who  have  a  great  deal  of  religious  fervor, 
but  very  little  honor ;  and  they  are  scoffed  at  and  scorned.  Men 
say  of  them,  "  They  are  gi-eat  in  their  professions  of  piety ;  they 
are  great  in  talking  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  life  to  come ; 
but  I  would  not  trust  them  out  of  my  sight"  There  is  too  much 
ground  and  reason  for  such  remarks,  frequently.  In  other  words, 
it  is  true  that  men  may  make  religious  sentiment  a  substitute  for 
honor.  It  is  not  a  part  of  religion  to  do  it ;  it  is  a  blemish  ;  it  is 
an  imperfection,  where  it  is  done ;  but  it  is  sometimes  done. 

Honor,  although  it  does  not  fill  the  sphere  of  conscience,  is  an 
invaluable  element  in  a  community.  There  is  far  too  little  of  it. 
And  in  striving  to  make  our  children  rise  to  a  higher  conception 
of  moral  sense,  we  must  be  careful  that  we  do  not  take  from  them 
this  more  familial*,  and,  though  narrow,  yet  indispensable  thing 
which  belongs  to  it. 

Truth  is  one  of  those  elements  which  is  regarded  as  indispensa- 
ble to  morality — that  is  to  say,  such  ordinary  truth  as  passes  cur- 
rent in  life.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  adulterated  truth.  It  is  said 
that  gold  is  too  soft  to  be  cut  into  coin  and  used  as  a  ciixiulating 
medium,  and  that  there  must  be  an  alloy  in  it^  to  fit  it  for 
passage  from  hand  to  hand ;  and  men  seem  to  think  that  it  is  so 
with  truth.  Although  they  hold  that  point-blank  lies  are  never 
to  be  told,  and  that  no  man  should  tell  untruths  of  a  large  dimen- 
sion, nor  use  them  as  offensive  weapons,  nor,  if  they  can  help  it, 
as  weapons  of  defense ;  yet,  they  say,  "  Nature  is  weak ;  and  then 
these  little,  trifling  deceits  do  not  hurt  anybody.  Oftentimes  they 
help  men."  What  are  called  "  White"  lies,  what  are  called  "  Cus- 
tomary" lies,  and  what  are  called  '*  Small"  lies — these,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  do  not  take  away  a  man's  reputation.  Vulgar  lying  is  not 
considered  as  incompatible  with  morality.  Truth  more  or  less 
adulterated  enters  into  the  popular  apprehension  of  morality. 

Therefore  morality  includes  honor  and  truth  and  fidelity,  as 
well  as  honesty  and  fairness.  And  men  say,  "  I  am  a  moral  man," 
meaning  by  this  that  they  are  possessed  of  these  social  and  business- 
like virtues. 

Now,  are  not  these  things  good  ?  Is  it  not  a  good  thing  that  a 
man  attempts  to  tell  the  truth,  and  only  flinches  in  extreme  emer- 
gencies ?  It  would  be  better  if  he  did  not  flinch  at  all ;  but  sup- 
pose he  tells  the  truth  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  lies  a  little, 
is  not  that  better  than  that  he  should  not  tell  the  truth  at  all  r 
"  Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread*'  in  religion  as  well  as  in  food. 
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And  honory  fidelity,  all  those  qualities  which.,  in  the  populai'  ap- 
pi-ebeusion,  go  iuto  the  constitution  of  morality — they  are  not  to  be 
whistled  down  the  wind ;  and  we  do  not  whistle  them  down  the 
wind  when  we  measure  and  gauge  them,  and  when  we  say  that 
they  ai-e  good  just  so  far,  and  for  just  such  things,  but  that  they 
must  not  be  substituted  for  higher  developments. 

The  experiences  of  civil  life  and  commercial  life  have  found  out 
many  things  which  are  very  necessary  for  the  easy  conduct  of  af- 
(uir8.  For  the  regulation  of  society,  for  the  living  together  of  great 
masses  of  men,  various  things  are  inculcfited,  as  essential  to  morality. 
Public  sentiment  demands  certain  things  which  are  necessary  to 
morality.  The  laws  prescribe  certain  things  which  are  indis- 
pensable to  morality.  The  customs  prescribe  certain  negatives 
which  enter  into  the  popular  idea  of  morality.  And  all  of  these 
are  designed  to  take  away  the  friction  from  the  machinery  of  lii'e, 
and  to  raise  men  above  animal  violence  and  above  deceit,  and  put 
them  upon  a  certain  plane  of  moral  sentiment.  All  that  I  com- 
plain of  in  reference  to  them  is,  that  they  are  so  low,  that  they  are 
such  uneducated  and  undeveloped  forms  of  excellence,  that  they 
tend  to  dampen  men's  ambition,  and  to  render  them  satisfied  with 
the  germs  of  things,  instead  of  leading  them  to  aspire  after 
higher  excellences  of  which  these  are  but  the  basilar  leaves.     For, 

First,  Morality  is  in  this  grand  sense  founded  upon  external 
convenier.ee,  and  not  upon  the  requirements  of  things  relating  to  a 
man's  whole  nature.  Morality  is  a  set  of  expedients.  It  is  some- 
thing higher  and  bettx^r  than  that  which  manj  men  are  controlled 
by ;  it  will  go  far  toward  easing  men  of  their  infirmities,  and  help- 
ing them  along ;  but  it  does  not  answer  at  all  to  a  true  concept  ion 
of  what  manhood  should  be.  It  is  not  an  attempt  to  cultivate  a 
man's  nature  in  all  points  symmetrically,  and  to  carry  it  up  from 
the  seed-forms  to  the  very  highest  forms  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 
So  it  is  a  mere  fragmentary  thing;  and  it  is  a  fragmentary  thing  in 
its  lowest  stages  of  development. 

Secondly,  It  restrains  the  outplay  of  evil ;  but  it  does  not  at- 
tempt to  purify  and  to  cure  the  sources  of  evil,  ^t  withholds  the 
hand  of  violence ;  but  it  does  not  undertake  to  touch  the  sources 
of  violence  in  men's  passions  and  appetites.  It  refuses  permission 
to  murder;  but  it  does  not  forbid  a  man  to  feel  murderously.  It 
forbids  a  man  to  swear  overtly  ;  but  it  does  not  forbid  that  black 
cloud  of  tempestuous  feeling  out  of  which  oaths  come  as  lightning 
flashes.  It  forbids  a  man  to  rob ;  but  it  does  not  forbid  a  man  to 
wish  he  had  his  neighbor's  property.  It  forbids  a  man  to  break  out 
into  lustful  impurities;  but  it  does  not  restrain  a  lustful  eye  or 
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desire.    It  does  not  touch  the  seat  of  eviL    It  deals  with  the  exter- 
nidities  of  a  man,  and  not  with  the  whole  of  his  interior  nature. 

Thirdly,  It  permits  heinous  faults  which  impoverish  character, 
and  waste  the  lieart  of  man.  Thus,  a  man  may  be  a  moral  man 
who  is  peevish,  morose,  fretful,  God  permits  nettles  among  vegeta- 
bles, but  he  does  not  permit  them  among  men  ;  and  yet,  there  arc 
men  and  women  who  are  nettles,  every  leaf  of  which  is  covered  with 
poisonous  spines  so  minute  that  the  eye  does  not  detect  them.  If 
you  put  your  hand  where  they  ai'e,  they  sting  or  burn  it  as  if  a 
fever  had  seized  it.  There  are  those  whose  very  presence  seems  to 
turn  the  air  to  distemper.  They  are  themselves  unhappy,  and  they 
breathe  out  unhappiness,  and  make  all  unhappy  around  about  them. 
They  avenge  their  discontent  upon  other  people.  They  may  be 
persons  of  great  probity,  and,  in  some  sense,  of  honor,  and  of  entire 
morality  so  far  as  eating  and  drinking  are  concerned ;  and  yet  their 
minds  may  ba  full  of  mischief  and  unhappiness-making^  and  there 
is  nothing  in  morality  that  disallows  it  Men  say  of  them,  "  What 
an  unfortunate  disposition  !  and  what  a  pity !  But  still,  he  is  a 
moral  man."  A  man  may  be  a  strictly  moral  man,  and  may  be  to  a 
certain  extent  a  respectable  man,  and  may  be  an  influential  man, 
and  may  be  in  the  church  even,  and  yet  in  heart  and  feeling  and 
tlejiling  may  be  stingy  in  the  extreme. 

A  man  who  is  shut  up  in  himself;  who  lives  only  to  clasp  him- 
self in  his  own  arms,  to  bring  in  whatever  he  can,  and  to  give  out 
as  little  aG  possible ;  and  v/ho  thinks  narrowly,  and  watches  and  re- 
strains and  retains,  and  is  forever  working  inwardly,  quietly,  somfe- 
timos  puis  on  a  good  name  as  a  kind  of  veil ;  but  after  all,  the  in- 
ward center  of  his  nature  is  stingy,  mean,  self-clasped,  self- inclosed, 
self-contented,  selfish.  He  is  a  respectable  man.  He  belongs  to  a 
good  family.  He  trains  in  the  best  circles.  Yes,  and  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  church.  Everybody  speaks  well  of  him — in  a  general 
way.  Everybody  speaks  well  of  him  at  his  funeral.  That  is  the 
only  place  where  Avholesale  lying  is  permitted.  And  yet  this  man 
may  have  violated  the  very  temper  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  and  the  centnil  idea  of  a  generous  manhood.  But  morality 
does  not  rebuke  him.     He  is  a  moral  man  ! 

One  may  be  avaricious,  ycii,  and  greedy,  and  all  his  life  long  his 
Sf'lfishuess  may  inspire  in  him  a  lust  for  accumulation.  He  may  be 
thoughtless  of  virtues,  thoughtless  of  knowledge,  thoughtless  of 
spiritual  inspirations,  thoughtless  of  heavenly  riches;  but  the  lust 
of  gaiu  may  burn  in  him  as  a  lire.  A  man  may  have  this  weak- 
ness, and  recognize  it;  but  he  passes  as  a  very  moral  man,  and  he 
himself  thinks  he  is  a  raonil  man.     He  says,  **  I  do  not  lie  ;  I  do 
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not  swear ;  I  do  not  steal ;  I  do  not  get  drunk ;  I  do  not  commit 
Durglary ;  I  do  not  commit  assault  and  battery ;  I  am  not  a  trouble- 
some  citizen ;  I  keep  peace  in  the  neighborhood.''  All  these  things 
are  true ;  and  yet,  the  man  is  intensely  avarioious  and  greedy.  And 
uvariciousness  is  a  quality  that  grows  worse  and  worse  with  age. 
Some  qualities  are  strong  in  youth,  and  naturally  die  out  with  age ; 
but  there  are  some  qualities  that  increase  with  age,  and  avarice  is 
one  of  them. 

A  man  may  be  a  moral  man,  and  yet  allow  pride  to  dominate  in 
him;  to  make  him  cold  and  unsympathetic;  to  make  him  haughty 
in  the  presence  of  his  fellow  men.  A  man  may  be  a  moral  man, 
and  yet  may  be  uncharitable,  cynical,  bitter-tongued,  swearing, 
scoffing.  A  man  may  be  self-indulgent,  he  may  use  the  whole 
world  for  his  own  good;  and  he  may  be  careless  of  other  persons' 
good :  and  yet  he  may  be  a  moral  man.  A  man's  heart  may  be  full 
of  all  secret  iniquities,  of  all  tliat  pride  engenders,  and  of  all  that 
selfishness  gives  rise  to,  so  only  that  the  evil  in  him  is  kept  within 
certain  bounds,  and  does  not  permit  itself  to  express  itself  in  cer- 
tain ways  which  convention  has  forbidden.  This  is  consistent  with 
what  is  recognized  as  a  moral  state. 

Fourthly,  Morality  aims  to  build  up  a  man  outwardly  in  his 
condition,  but  not  inwardly  in  his  character.  It  does  not  seek  to 
develop  one  single  spiritual  grace.  That  is,  a  man  may  be  a  moral 
man  who  is  neither  gentle,  nor  amiable,  nor  meek,  nor  sweet-tem- 
pered, nor  submissive  to  the  will  of  God,  nor  reverential,  nor 
prayerful,  nor  grateful,  nor  benevolent.  And  what  must  be  a  man's 
character  when  it  is  devoid  of  all  those  higher  tendencies  and  devel- 
opments ?  It  accepts  and  is  satisfied  with  the  lowest  developments 
of  the  human  facujties.  It  aims  at  no  higher  spiritual  unfolding, 
no  nobler  culture,  no  reaching  after  things  beyond  the  sight.    And, 

Lastly,  it  leaves  out,  wholly,  the  world  to  come,  and  all  the  ob- 
ligations which  we  owe  to  God,  and  all  the  relations  which  are  es- 
tablished between  the  soul  and  the  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  It  leaves 
out  religion.  That  is  to  say,  it  leaves  out  the  higher  forms  of  aspi- 
ration and  of  duty,  and  all  that  which  faith  brings  within  the  cir- 
cuit of  our  knowledge,  and  makes  imperative. 

Here,  then,  are  the  deficiencies  of  morality.  I  have  said  that 
in  conduct,  in  its  lowest  form,  it  has  its  value ;  but  I  think  you 
will  now  perceive  that  it  cunuot  be  a  substitute  for  religion.  And 
yet,  men  who  have  only  morality,  say,  "  What  lack  I  yet?" 

Says  my  vine,  that  has  been  growing  now  for  eight  years,  and 
clambering  up  over  the  trellis  and  into  the  tree,  "  Do  I  need  to 
grow  any  more?    Am  I  not  a  stalwart  vine  already?  .  Did  you 
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ever  see  leaves  that  were  better  thau  mine  are  ?"  It  looks  over 
some  of  the  neighboring  vines — the  lona,  the  Delaware,  and 
other  choice  varieties — and  sees  that  they  are  small  and  covered 
Avith  rust ;  and  it  says,  "  1  never  had  rust  on  me  like  that.  Those 
are  your  clioice,  famous  vines,  arc  they  ?  Look  at  them.  What 
are  they  worth  ?  The  leaves  are  bleared  and  wilted  and  early  fall- 
ing from  mildew.  Look  at  my  great  thick-lipped  leaves."  It  runs 
up  in  the  tree,  and  makes  extra  leaves,  and  they  do  not  rust,  and  it 
looks  down  on  these  finer  vines,  and  the  little  clusters,  and  small 
berries,  and  says,  "  See  what  a  great  vine  I  am  !"  Well,  it  is  mnk 
in  the  wood,  and  rnnk  in  the  leaf;  but  there  has  not  a  grape  grown 
on  it  since  it  has  stood,  and  there  will  not  one  errow  on  it  if  it 
stands  twenty  years  longer.  And  what  is  a  grape-vine  good  for 
which  has  nothing  but  healthy  leaves  on  it  ?  Yet,  is  not  good, 
healthy  grape- wood  a  desirable  thing  ?  Are  not  healthy  leaves  very 
desirable  on  a  gmpe-vine  ?  Is  it  not  desirable  to  have  the  leaves  of 
a  grape-vine  free  from  mildew  ?  It  is  not  on  account  of  what  this 
grape-vine  has  that  we  reject  it,  but  because  it  is  deficient  in  those 
higher  qu?>lities  which  should  make  it  what  it  was  meant  to  be, 
and  because  it  prides  itself  on  the  possession  of  lower  and  humbler 
developments. 

I  do  not  say  that  not  stealing,  and  not  swearing,  and  not  drink- 
ing, are  not  good  things ;  but  if  you  suppose  that  a  plant  is  to  have 
nothing  but  ground-leaves,  you  ai'e  mistaken.  Where  is  the  fruit? 
'V\Tiere  are  the  clusters  ?  Where  are  the  finer  traits  of  spiritual 
excellence  ?  You  were  born  for  something  more  than  negatives — 
for  something  more  than  those  virtues  which  consist  in  not  doing 
evil.  You  were  bom  in  the  image  of  God.  And  as  he  is  Creator, 
something  of  his  creating  nature  resides  in  you,, as  it  does  in  every 
part  of  humanity.  It  is  for  you  to  develop  the  higher  forms  of 
manhood,  and  not  to  rest  content  with  the  lower  forms.  If  you 
knew  no  better,  you  scarcely  could  be  charged  with  dishonor,  but 
since  you  do  know  better,  it  is  dishonorable  in  you  to  live  so  far  be- 
low that  which  God  intended  you  should  become. 

But  even  looking  at  it  in  this  light,  let  no  man  be  discouraged* 
Do  not  understand  me  as  saying,  because  I  think  you  ought  to  be 
born  again  of  the  Spirit,  and  because  I  believe  divine  grace  will 
produce  richer  and  rarer  fruit  than  ever  can  come  from  an  unre- 
generated  nature,  that  you  throw  away  everything.  If  you  have 
nothing  better  than  morality,  keep  that  by  all  means. 

If  my  child  should  come  to  m«3  with  coarse  aud  rude  garments, 
1  should  not  hesitate  to  sav  to  him,  *"  Mv  sou,  be  clothed  with  bet- 
ter";  but  the  request  that  he  should  be  clothed  with  better  gar- 
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menta  does  not  imply  that  the  garments  he  has  on  are  good  for 
nothing.  If  he  were  dressed  in  linsey-woolsey,  that  would  be  better 
than  nothing;  thongh  broadcloth  would  be  still  better.  Even 
linsey-woolsey  would  be  better  than  leather ;  but  I  would  have  him 
weai-  leather  rather  than  that  he  should  wear  something  worse.  And 
if  it  was  a  garment  that  but  half  covered  the  body,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter than  a  cincture  of  leatlier  round  the  waist  But  even  a  cincture 
of  leather  worn  about  the  waist  would  be  better  than  nothing  at 
aU. 

Now,  if  an  Indian,  with  a  fragmentary  dress,  should  present 
himself  as  a  full-dressed  man  before  you,  would  you  deride  the  idea 
that  he  was  properly  clad  ?  Would  you  have  him  throw  away  the 
little  he  had  before  he  got  more?  Complete  dress  is  what  one 
wants ;  but  is  nothing  short  of  that  of  any  value  ? 

I  do  not  say  to  the  young,  "  These  moralities  are  of  no  value  to 
you."  They  are  of  great  value  to  you.  Truth-speaking,  fidelity, 
industry,  cleanliness,  punctuality,  frugality,  enterprise — these  are 
real  excellences.  Have  these  at  least.  Have  these  anyhow.  But 
will  you  be  content  with  these  ?  Is  there  not  something  in  every 
human  soul  which  has  the  touch  of  inspiration  in  it,  and  which 
leads  it  to  aspire  to  something  more  than  these  qualities,  which  be- 
long to  the  undeveloped  mass  of  mankind  ? 

Morality  is  not  in  any  sense, then,  a  substitute  for  spiritual  re- 
ligion, any  more  than  industry  and  frugality  are  substitutes  for 
patriotism.  Every  man  ought  to  be  frugal  and  industrious;  but 
many  are  frugal  and  industrious  who  have  no  patriotism-  A  man 
may  be  very  neat,  and  neatness  is  a  good  quality ;  yet,  when  he  is 
attacked  he  may  be  a  coward,  and  run  out  at  the  back  door,  and 
leave  his  wife  and  children  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Neatness, 
though  it  is  a  good  quality,  is  no  substitute  for  a  man's  fidelity  to 
those  who  are  under  his  trust.  And  so,  in  regard  to  the  lower 
forms  of  morality,  they  are  meritorious  and  excellent ;  but  thev 
are  not  all  that  you  need. 

"  Well,  then,"  you  will  say,  "  What  about  those  qualities  when  a 
man  dies?  A  man  has  been  industrious,  and  frugal,  and  honest, 
and  moderately  truth-speaking  all  his  life  long;  and  when  he  dies 
and  goes  to  judgment,  what  is  to  be  done  with  these  qualities  which 
you  say  are  good  ?"  A  man  undertakes  to  jump  across  a  chasm 
that  is  ten  feet  wide^  and  jumps  eight  feet ;  and  a  man  says,  "  What 
is  going  to  be  done  with  the  eight  feet  that  he  did  jump?"  '  Well, 
what  18  going  to  be  done  with  it  ?  It  is  one  of  those  things  which 
must  be  accomplished  in  whole,  or  it  is  not  accomplished  at  all.  A 
man  lets  out  an  anchor  from  a  ship,  and  it  goes  to  within  a  fathom 
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of  the  bottom,  but  it  does  not  touch ;  and  a  man  says,  *^  Is  it  not 
good  as  far  as  it  goes  ?"  How  good  is  an  anchor  that  does  not 
touch  tlie  bottom  ?  A  man  frames  a  building,  and  makes  bis  mor- 
tises and  tenons  so  that  they  come  within  an  inch  of  fitting;  and 
when  be  is  reproached  for  his  unskillful  work,  he  says,  "  It  is  good 
as  far  as  it  goes.*'  And  how  good  is  that?  Men  say,  "  Wc  have  all 
these  minor  qualities ;  we  have  these  lower  moralities :  are  they  of 
no  benefit  to  us?"  Yes,  they  are  of  benefit  to  you  now  ;  they  are 
of  benefit  to  you  in  a  thousand  ways  in  this  world;  but  they  do 
not  constitute  that  character  which  is  to  fit  you  for  the  world  to 
come.  They  do  not  go  to  make  the  golden  key  which  unlocks  those 
mysteries  of  love  which  you  have  need  of.  These  minor  qualities 
are  not  a  substitute  for  it.  You  go  forth  an  ungrown  spirit ;  you 
go  forth  with  lower  leaves  without  the  bloom  and  the  fruit ;  and 
the  lower  is  no  substitute  for  the  higher. 

Moreover,  out  of  every  one  of  these  lower  states,  if  we  did  but 
know  it,  may  be  developed,  by  the  divine  grace,  that  which  shall 
bring  forth  the  true  spiritual  life.  If  you  know  enough  to  take  one 
step,  take  a  second.  If  you  know  enough  to  recognize  law  and  ob- 
ligation, and  that  low  sense  of  cliaract-er  which  is  required  by  society, 
yon  have  that  foundation  on  which  moral  government  itself  rests, 
and  you  know  enough  to  go  on  from  step  to  step,  and  from  strength 
to  strength,  and  develop  out  of  your  lower  knowledges  higher  at- 
tainments. Spirituality  is  only  the  normal  and  legitimate  develop- 
ment of  men  in  their  higher  forms,  divinely  inspired,  divinely  led, 
and  divinely  blcs-ed.  It  is  God  that  works  in  those  who  work  out 
their  own  salvation.  It  is  the  divine  co-operation  and  guiding  in- 
fluence that  works  upon  your  mind;  and  out  of  this  joint  working 
come  all  the  grace,  all  the  hope,  all  the  faith,  all  the  sweet  fruition 
of  love,  the  sense  of  immortality,  and  the  longing  for  it,  which 
we  experience.  And  whatever  is  just,  and  true,  and  pure,  and  sweet, 
:ind  of  good  report,  upon  earth,  and  in  the  beavenly  circle — all  this 
comes,  to  be  sure,  by  the  grace  of  God;  but  it  comes  by  the  grace 
of  God  through  the  development  of  your  own  faculties,  and  through 
yonr  own  striving. 

I  beseech  of  you,  then,  look  not  simply  to  the  duties  which  come 
between  you  and  your  neighbor.  You  have  other  obligations.  I 
beseech  you,  lobk  not  simply  to  the  natural  and  lower  forms  of  vir- 
tue. Brothers,  sisters,  fnonds,  God  is  your  father,  and  all  heaven 
is  the  household  that  belongs  to  you  ;  and  your  affections  should  not 
spend  themselves  here  in  the  lower  forms  of  life,  but  should  take 
hold  of  that  higher  and  nobler  intercourse.  Intercourse  between 
your  soul  and  the  Invisible  should  be  begun  and  carried  forward, 
that  it  may  be  perfected  in  the  heavenly  land. 
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I  preach,  therefore,  to  all  of  you,  with  earnestness,  exhorting 
you  to  cleanse  and  purify  that  which  now  is,  in  the  trust  that  it 
may  make  it  easy  for  you  to  live  a  manly  and  noble  life,  by  open- 
ing your  soul  to  the  Spirit  of  God — that  atmosphere  which,  when 
it  enters  the  soul,  makes  all  things  comparatively  easy,  atid  easier 
and  easier,  until  the  last  great  day  of  fulfillment. 

My  dear  young  friends,  you  cannot  be  too  true,  too  honorable, 
too  frugal,  too  industrious,  too  noble,  in  all  the  things  which  so- 
ciety requires  of  you.  But  oh !  do  not  stop  there,  as  if  you  had 
reached  your  manhood.  You  were  made  for  something  more. 
Your  manhood  is  not  accomplished  when  you  are  a  good  merchant 
You  ought  to  be  a  good  merchant;  but  you  ought  to  be  more  than 
that  You  have  not  fulfilled  your  destiny  when  you  are  a  good 
lawyer.  You  should  fill  up  that  measure ;  but  you  should  over- 
flow and  go  far  beyond  that  You  should  do  what  the  law  requires ; 
but  the  man  who  does  not  do  more  than  that  is  an  insignificant 
and  ignoble-spirited  man.  All  these  things  ought  ye  to  do;  but 
something  higher  yet  remains.  Your  manhood  should  bloom  and 
blossom  with  that  which  is  far  higher  than  the  public  sentiment 
requires,  or  than  the  laws  and  customs  require,  when  it  reaches 
God's  law,  and  takes  hold  of  the  higher  and  nobler  conceptions  of 
virtue  and  piety  and  duty. 

So  I  beseech  of  you,  do  not  stop  until  you  feel  the  throb  and 
pulse  of  a  new  life.  Be  born  again.  Take  a  new  departure.  Let 
the  horizon  of  your  ambition  no  longer  be  on  a  level,  but  high  up 
where  Christ  and  heaven  are.     This  is  your  privilege. 

And  I  pray  you,  begin  early.  I  pray  you,  begin  now,  if  it  is  too 
late  to  begin  early.  1  pray  you,  even  if  you  stand  hovering  on  the 
very  verge  of  the  grave,  begin  !  It  is  not  too  late.  Begin  to  live 
for  God  and  for  immortality.  So  you  shall  find  that  you  are 
living,  in  the  highest  sense,  for  yourself,  for  honor,  for  happiness, 
and  for  an  undying  manhood. 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

We  draw  near  to  thee,  our  Father,  conscious  of  our  inferiority.  Though 
we  know  Hot  thy  greatness,  nor  can  compass  infinity  by  our  thought,  yet 
we  know  that  thou  art  transcendent  above  all  human  excellence.  Thou  art 
sitting  enthroned  in  glory,  beheld,  adored,  loved,  by  all  that  are  with  thee. 
We  are  far  from  thee,  and  yet  hampered  with  the  flesh,  and  with  undisoem- 
ing  eyes.  We  are  used  to  things  material;  but  to  rise  into  the  invisible 
realm,  and  to  discern  the  things  that  are  there,  is  not  within  our  power.  By 
fkdth  only  can  we  apprehend  thee ;  and  yet,  thou  hast  been  pleased  to  make 
thyself  so  far  known  to  us  that  in  hours  of  distress  and  darkness  thou  hast 
been  our  whole  support.  Thou  hast  revived  our  fainting  spirits.  Thou  hast 
filled  our  souls  with  the  light  of  hope  and  cheer.  We  have  taken  hold  of 
thee  as  if  thou  hadst  been  visibly  present;  and  though  no  voice  has  saluted 
our  outward  ear,  our  hearts  have  heard  thee  speaking  unto  us.  Thou  hast 
forgiven  our  sins.  Thou  hast  called  us  in  the  confidence  of  love  back  unto 
thee.  Thou  hast  made  us  to  know  thee.  Thou  hast  made  us  to  know  that 
thine  anger  was  turned  aside,  and  that  in  thy  heart  were  purposes  of  peooe 
and  of  mercy.  We  have  rejoiced  in  thee,  and  have  found  thee  a  present 
help  in  time  of  trouble.  We  have  known  thee  as  a  (3to6,  of  help  to  those 
around  about  us.  To  thee  have  we  borne  our  children.  To  thee  have  we 
brought  our  friends.  To  thee  have  we  gone  seeking  sympathy  for  the  dis- 
tressed and  for  the  outcast.  In  days  of  darkness,  when  wicked  men  bore 
rule,  and  all  was  tribulation  and  disorder,  and  thy  law  was  trodden  under 
foot,  thou  didst  hide  us  in  thy  pavilion,  and  give  us  hope  to  believe  in  a  bet- 
ter time  to  come,  and  patience  to  wait  for  it.  We  rejoice  in  all  the  plenitude 
of  past  mercy,  and  in  the  encouragement  which  it  gives  us  to  address  thee 
in  the  future.  And  yet,  our  guilty  fears,  our  unbelieving  hearts,  pull  ua 
down.  How  often  do  we  come  mourning  because  God  has  hidden  his  f&cc; 
and  when  troubles  come  upon  us,  we  are  as  those  who  have  never  beheld 
the  deliverance  of  the  Lord ;  and  still  we  fret  out  our  days  which  might  be 
days  of  composure,  and  call  our  burdens  unbearable.  And  still  we  more 
and  more  repine  in  the  midst  of  mercies. 

O  Iiord,  forgive  our  unbelief,  our  want  of  trust,  and  clothe  us  in  the 
spirit  of  child-like  f^th  and  oonfldenoe.  May  all  thy  words  seem  to  us  Yea 
and  Amen.  And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  in  time  to  come  we  may 
dwell  more  by  the  power  of  faith.  With  thee  above  the  cloud,  above  the 
storm,  above  the  reach  of  the  fowler  and  of  his  arrow— there,  under  the 
shadow  of  thy  wings,  may  we  find  perfect  peace. 

Draw  near,  we  beseech  of  thee,  to  any  disturbed  in  heart  and  con- 
science, and  speak  peace  to  them.  Bring  them  to  that  submission  which 
shall  s€x;ure  peace. 

We  pray  for  those  who  are  wandering;  for  those  who  are  in  darkness; 
for  those  who  have  hardened  their  hearts ;  for  those  who  have  turned  back 
from  knowledge ;  for  those  who  have  put  far  away  the  instructions  of  their 
youth ;  for  those  who  have  gone  astray  into  wicked  ways.  O  Lord  Gk)d,  we 
pray  that  the  time  past  may  be  suflftcient  for  them.  Revive  thy  powerful 
influence  around  about  them.  And  if  they  must  needs  have  help  to  break 
away  from  the  snares  and  enthrallments  that  beset  them,  give  forth,  we  pray 
thee,  thy  strength  for  them.  And  if  there  be  those  who  with  slippery  feet 
climb  the  steep  hill,  often  sliding  back,  grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  they  may 
not  give  up  hope  nor  courage,  but  struggle  yet  to  the  end.  And  crown  their 
efforts  with  victory. 

We  pray  for  those  who  are  weary  and  heavy  laden ;  upon  whom  thou 
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art  laying,  from  day  to  day,  thy  burdens.  Olve  thorn  strength.  We  pray 
that  they  may  never  Xeel  forsaken  of  Ood.  May  the  light  of  thy  (Counte- 
nance fall  upon  their  i)ath,  and  may  they  trust  in  thee,  and  find  in  thee  a 
substitute  for  all  earthly  mercies. 

We  pray  for  those  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness.  May  they 
be  filled.  May  we  all  be  taught  to  aspire,  and  by  the  way  of  knowledge  seek 
a  higher  life,  and  that  rest  which  is  in  thee,  and  not  iu  us.  We  pray  that 
tiLon  wilt  grant  unto  these  disturbed  and  troubled  hearts  of  ours  that  simple 
and  child-like  rest  wliich  at  last  shall  give  us  peaoe  in  believing. 

We  beseech  of  thee,  grant  that  thy  Word  may  spread  everywhere. 
*  May  thy  churches  be  revived.  May  thy  servants  who  preach  the  Gospel  be 
clothed  with  new  strength,  and  witii  light  from  on  high.  We  pray  for  the 
reformation  of  morals  in  all  our  land.  We  pray  that  intelligence  may  be 
disseminated,  that  our  laws  may  be  purified,  and  that  our  magistracy  may 
be  incorrupt^  May  men  who  fear  Ood  be  appointed  to  rule  over  us,  and  may 
all  the  earth  see  thy  salvation.  Let  thy  promises  be  fulfilled.  Bring  in  Jew 
and  Gentile.    Let  the  fullness  of  the  earth  be  as  the  fullness  of  the  sea. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  evermore. 

PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

Our  Father,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  follow  with  thy  blessing 
the  word  of  exhortation.  Enlighten  those  whose  eyes  are  darkened.  Stir  up 
the  hearts  of  those  who  are  indifferent  and  careless.  Release  those  who  are 
thralled  by  care,  who  are  overtaken  by  temptations,  and  who  are  swept  out 
of  the  stream  of  life  and  duty.  We  pray  for  all  those  who  need  the  quicken- 
ing of  thy  life.  Breathe  upon  them.  And  may  they  from  step  to  step  ad- 
vance until  they  stand  in  Zion  and  before  God.  We  ask  these  mercies  for 
ourselves  and  others,  not  in  our  own  name,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  Beloved ; 
to  whom,  with  the  Father  and  the  Spirit,  shall  be  praises  evermore,    ^rneik 
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I  will  read  in  the  first  chapter  of  Ephesians,  from  the  fifteenth 
Terse  to  the  end : 

"  Wherefore  I  also,  after  I  heard  of  youi  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  and  love 
onto  all  the  saints,  cease  not  to  give  thanks  for  you,  making  mention  of  you 
in  my  prayers ;  that  the  glory  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of  glory, 
may  give  unto  you  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation  in  the  knowledge  of 
him :  the  eyes  of  your  imderstanding  being  enlightened ;  that  ye  may  know 
what  is  the  hope  of  his  calling,  and  what  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  his  in- 
heritance in  the  saints,  and  what  is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power  to 
OB-ward  who  believe,  according  to  the  working  of  his  mighty  power,  which 
tie  wrought  in  Christ,  when  he  raised  him  from  the  dead,  and  set  him  at  his 
own  right  hand  in  the  heavenly  places,  far  above  all  principality,  and  power, 
and  might,  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this 
world,  but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come :  and  hath  put  all  things  under  his 
feet,  and  gave  him  to  be  the  head  over  all  things  to  the  church,  which  is  his 
body,  the  fullness  of  him  that  fllleth  all  in  all/' 

This  is  PauFs  recapitulation  of  the  topics  of  his  prayer  for  the 
disciples  of  Christ  I  have  selected  it  because  it  is  eminent  in  two 
respects — as  giving  an  exalted  view  of  the  work  of  the  divine 
Spirit  in  the  human  soul  in  this  world,  and  as  giving  a  large  and 
.sublime  intimation  of  what  religion  means  in  the  heart  of  man. 
I  have  selected  it,  also,  as  giving,  in  pre-eminent  words  which  are 
dim,  I  might  say,  with  undisclosed  glory,  a  conception  of  the  power 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  effect  in  men  that  character  which  is 
so  exalted,  so  rich,  so  noble,  in  this  transporting  vision  of  the 
apostla  The  two  grand  ideas  unfolded  here  are  the  recapitulation, 
as  a  statement  from  the  apostle,  of  what  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
do  for  the  followers  of  Christ  since  he  heard  that  they  had 
come  into  discipleship ;  and  of  the  destiny  of  man  as  revealed  in 
Christ  Jesus,  Christ  himself  being  the  supreme  influence  and  power 
by  which  that  destiny  was  to  be  accomplished.  Great  as  the  work 
18,  impossible  as  it  seems  to  n^iture,  and  absolutely  impossible 
as  it  is  to  unaided  human  power,  being  a  vision  of  poetry — almost 
a  rhapsody  of  transcendental  prophecy — ^yet,  when  it  is  coupled 
with  the  majesty  and  might  of  Christ  as  representing  the  fullness 
of  God's  loving  power,  it  becomes  not  only  possible,  but  certain, 
and  is  the  theme  of  unbounded  joy  in  anticipation,  as  it  will  be 
the  theme  of  transcendent  joy  in  inheritance. 

SUHDAT  HOBNINO,  Sept.  29,  1872.     Lsssoif :  Heb.  xil..  1-13;  a»-29.    HTXN8  (Plymouth 
Collection) :  Nos.  661. 726,  "Shining  Shore." 
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I  will  read  in  the  first  chapter  of  Ephesians,  from  the  fifteenth 
verse  to  the  end : 

"  Wherefore  I  also,  after  I  heard  of  youi  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  and  love 
unto  all  the  saints,  oease  not  to  give  thanks  for  you,  making  mention  of  you 
in  my  prayers ;  that  the  glory  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of  glory, 
may  give  unto  you  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation  in  the  knowledge  of 
him:  the  eyes  of  your  understanding  boing  enlightened ;  that  ye  may  know 
what  is  the  hope  of  his  calling,  and  what  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  his  in- 
heritance in  the  saints,  and  what  is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power  to 
OS-ward  who  believe,  according  to  the  working  of  his  mighty  power,  which 
he  wrought  in  Christ,  when  he  raised  him  from  the  dead,  and  set  him  at  his 
own  right  hand  in  the  heavenly  plaoes,  far  above  all  principality,  and  power, 
and  might,  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this 
world,  but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come :  and  hath  put  all  things  under  his 
feet,  and  gave  him  to  be  the  head  over  all  things  to  the  church,  which  is  his 
body,  the  fullness  of  him  that  fllleth  all  in  all/' 

This  is  PauFs  recapitulation  of  the  topics  of  his  prayer  for  the 
disciples  of  Christ  I  have  selected  it  because  it  is  eminent  in  two 
respects — as  giving  an  exalted  view  of  the  work  of  the  divine 
Spirit  in  the  human  soul  in  this  world,  and  as  giving  a  large  and 
.sublime  intimation  of  what  religion  means  in  the  heart  of  man. 
I  have  selected  it,  also,  as  giving,  in  pre-eminent  words  which  are 
dim,  I  might  say,  with  undisclosed  glory,  a  conception  of  the  power 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  effect  in  men  that  character  which  is 
so  exalted,  so  rich,  so  noble,  in  this  transporting  vision  of  the 
apostle.  The  two  grand  ideas  unfolded  here  are  the  recapitulation, 
as  a  statement  from  the  apostle,  of  what  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
do  for  the  followers  of  Christ  since  he  heard  that  they  had 
come  into  discipleship ;  and  of  the  destiny  of  man  as  revealed  in 
Christ  Jesus,  Christ  himsejf  being  the  supreme  influence  and  power 
by  which  that  destiny  was  to  be  accomplished.  Great  as  the  work 
18,  impossible  as  it  seems  to  n^iture,  and  absolutely  impossible 
as  it  is  to  unaided  human  power,  being  a  vision  of  poetry — almost 
a  rhapsody  of  transcendental  prophecy — ^yet,  when  it  is  coupled 
with  the  majesty  and  might  of  Christ  as  representing  the  fullness 
of  God's  loving  power,  it  becomes  not  only  possible,  but  certain, 
and  is  the  theme  of  unbounded  joy  in  anticipation,  as  it  will  be 
the  theme  of  transcendent  joy  in  inheritance. 

BUITDAT  HOBNZKO,  Sept.  39.  1872.     LESBOS:  Heb.  zii..  1-18;  82-19.    HYMiUta  CPVimout^i 
CoHettioa):  No€.  661, 726,  "Shining  Shore. " 
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The  develol)ment  of  the  human  character  (a  theme  most  fit  at 
this  period  of  the  world's  history,  when  so  mucli  is  being  learned 
about  the  past  of  men,  when  such  humiliating  disclosures  are  being 
made,  and  when  there  is  so  much  that  leads  men  gladly  to  look 
away  from  their  origin),  is  a  subject  which  may  well  deserve  onr 
consideration.  The  character  of  man  originally  is  poor  indeed. 
His  average  condition  ujwn  the  globe  is  such  as  not  particularly  to 
attract  our  admiration.  The  feebleness  of  men  in  every  part — iu 
reason,  in  emotion,  in  moral  sentiment — is  apparent.  The  race  as 
discriminators  of  that  which  is  right ;  as  knowing  how  to  obey  even 
the  lowest  cycle  of  laws,  the  material ;  and  as  knowing  how  to  obey 
social  and  civil  and  spiritual  laws — does  not  present  a  spectacle 
which  it  is  pleasant  to  contemplate.  As  you  rise  step  by  step 
along  these  graded  cycles  of  law,  the  comparison  becomes  more 
and  more  painful.  Nor  will  the  best  specimens,  under  the  best 
conditions,  and  with  the  longest  development,  bear  too  close  a 
scilitiny.  For  human  life  is  made  up  of  infinite  weaknesses.  It  is 
partially  developed  here  and  there.  It  yet  lies  in  solitude  in  many 
places.  As  in  some  parts  of  a  new  country  there  are  clearings  on 
which  remain  the  stumps  of  the  original  trees,  and  as  these  clear- 
ings are  surrounded  by  the  rank  wilderness,  so  spots  here  and  there 
in  men's  nature  are  partially  developed,  and  the  rest  lies  yet  uncul- 
tivated. 

Now,  to  look  upon  the  race  of  men,  and  to  predict  that  they  are 
to  come  into  a  condition  in  which  they  shall  be  perfect  in  every 
faculty  and  haimonious  in  all  their  relations,  seems  like  the  dream 
of  a  poet  run  mad  with  hope ;  and  yet  such  is  the  destiny  that  is 
pointed  out  in  the  New  Testament  ideal  of  men.  Whatever  may 
have  been  their  origin,  there  is  a  process  by  which  they  are  coming 
up  to  manhood.  Whatever  may  have  been  disclosed  concerning 
them,  there  is  a  creative  method  by  which  they  are  to  become  men. 
Whatever  may  be  the  discriminations  between  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  human  race,  as  to  which  is  highest  and  which  is  low- 
est ;  whatever  may  be  thought  in  respect  to  men  as  denizens  of  this 
world,  or  as  citizens  of  any  part  thereof,  or  as  agents  or  factors  of 
creation,  there  is  no  doubt  in  oespect  to  their  future  as  spiritual 
beings,  as  citizens  of  God's  great  household,  the  universe.  Whether 
it  be  true  or  not,  I  do  not  propose  now  to  argue,  although  it  seems 
to  me  that  an  argument  might  be  constructed  on  this  point ;  bat- 
no  man,  supposing  it  to  be  true,  will  wish  to  resist  its  truth. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  transcendent  vision  any  one  can 
look  upon  is  that  vision  which  is  opened  up  in  Christ  Jesus  of  the 
condition  and,  destiny  of  the  human  race  in  the  ages  which  are  yet 
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to  come,  when  they  shall  have  been  clothed  in  the  virtues  of  the 
Tjord  Jesus  Christ,  and  perfected,  and  brought  home  to  the  far-off 
spheres  where  perfection  shall  be  consummated,  and  where  we  shall 
know  what  it  is  to  be  the  sons  of  God.  "  It  doth  not  appear,"  as 
the  apostle  significantly  said,  "  what  this  means.''  We  are  sons  of 
God,  but  what  it  is  to  be  sons  of  God  we  do  not  yet  know.  There 
is  something  hidden  under  that  title  which  man  may  not  know 
till  he  attains.  For  there  are  no  types  of  experience,  and  there  are 
no  sides  of  human  knowledge  which  shall  throw  light  on  the  full 
meaning  of  what  it  is  to  be  a  partaker  of  the  divine  natura  There 
are  glimpses  of  what  it  may  be  for  one  to  be  possessed  of  perfect  in- 
tuitional reason.  All  men,  I  suppose,  sometimes  have  hours  in 
-which  they  «ee,  not  think.  There  are  those  who  in  certain  direc- 
tions are  luminous ;  and  they  seem  to  be  universal  seers. 

The  time  is  to  come,  I  suppose,  when  all  men  will  dwell  in  this 
higher  sphere,  though  probably  with  conditions  and  gradations. 
This  dull  light  which  burns  as  an  oil-lamp  wick  burns,  is  to  glow 
brighter  than  the  light  of  the  stars  or  than  the  sunlight.  We  are 
to  be  partakers  of  the  divine  nature. 

Among  the  things  which  are  most  developed  among  men  are 
the  social  affections.  These  act  with  every  variation  in  the  house- 
hold, and  with  a  diminishing  ratio  as  the  distance  increases  from 
ego — ^from  self.  But  the  time  is  coming  when  that  love  which  we 
now  see  in  this  world — the  noblest  love  that  exists  between  mother- 
hood or  fatherhood  and  childhopd — is  to  be  disclosed  in  all  direc- 
tions, so  that  men  shall  find  their  whole  nature  irradiated,  ennobled ; 
all  their  life,  so  to  speak,  being  filled  with  golden  streams  which  run 
through  it  as  from  a  perennial  fountain.  The  time  is  coming  when 
these  dull  and  obscure  affections,  which  are  so  often  cast  aside,  or 
so  often  used  only  in  single  instances,  or  so  often  employed  as  if 
they  were  medicines  and  not  food,  shall  be  developed.  When  every 
part  of  men's  social  nature  .shall  be  developed  in  symmetry  and 
harmony,  the  soul  that  loves  will  be  a  very  different  creature  from 
that  which  we  yet  have  known  here — as  different  as  a  single  bell  is 
from  a  chime  of  bells,  or  as  a  whistle  is  from  an  organ. 

We  are  to  be  not  only  sons  of  God,  and  partakers  of  the  divine 
nature,  but  we  are  to  be  heirs  with  Christ  to  the  eternal  inheritance 
Tvhich  he  has  with  God.  And  to  be  a  co-heir  is  to  be  equal.  We 
are  to  walk  with  equal  foot-steps,  side  by  side  with  him.  The  dis- 
tance between  us  and  Jesus  he  is  to  annihilate  by  the  development 
and  growth  which  he  works  in  us.  And  though  we  are  not  to  par- 
take of  the  divine  nature  in  the  sense  of  infinity,  we  are  to  partake 
of  it  in  the  sense  of  quality,  and  with  such  significant  power  that  we 
shall  be  companions  with  God  walking  step  by  step  with  him. 
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'*  Heuoef orth  I  cal]  you  not  servants ;  for  the  servant  knoweth  not  wliat 
his  lord  doeth :  but  I  have  called  you  friends ;  for  all  things  that  I  liave 
heard  of  my  Father,  I  have  made  known  unto  you.*' 

Christ  saith  to  his  disciples,  "I  have  made  you  my  confidential 
friends" ;  and  that  which  to  them  was  true,  is  to  be  true  to  all  who 
believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  This  work  cannot  be  consum- 
mated in  this  world.  It  can  only  be  begun  here.  We  see  the 
seeds  of  it  We  see  its  germs  and  pointings.  The  future  opens  to 
us  as  a  realm  of  transmutation,  of  growth  and  development,  tran- 
scendent above  anything  that  we  know  on  eartli.  Tlie  apostle ;  the 
most  inspired  of  the  apostles ;  the  one  most  fit  to  be  inspired ;  the 
noblest  when  inspired ;  in  many  respects  the  greatest  nature  that 
ever  lived  among  men — Paul,  with  all  his  visions,  with  all  his  ex- 
perience, with  all  that  he  had  of  the  grace  of  God  wrought  out  in 
him — stands  looking  into  the  other  life,  and  says,  "  We  know  it 
only  like  a  speck ;  we  know  it  only  in  spots,  here  and  there.'*  So 
rich,  so  radiant,  so  glorious  is  the  heavenly  sphere,  that  when  the 
apostle  who  had  been  in  tlie  seventh  heaven,  and  seen  things  which 
it  was  not  possible  to  utter,  stood  again  among  men,  and  looked 
into  the  sphere  above,  the  height,  the  depth,  the  length  and  the 
breadth  of  the  glory  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  power  of  his 
redeeming  love,  were  such  that  he  said,  *f  We  know  in  part  What 
we  see  here  compared  with  what  I  saw  there,  is,  as  what  my  child- 
hood was  compared  with  what  I  am  now  since  I  have  become  a 
man." 

*<  When  I  was  a  chUd,  I  spake  as  a  ckUd,  I  understood  as  a  child,  I  thought 
as  a  child ;  but  when  I  became  a  man,  I  put  away  childish  things." 

The  earth  changes.  Much  that  in  this  world  seems  to  us  ra- 
diant and  glorious  is  relative,  and  passes  away.  We  read  that  the 
things  which  are  transient  are  to  be  shaken  down,  and  that  the 
things  which  are  permanent,  which  belong  to  everlastingness,  are 
to  remain  unshaken.  The  apostle  says  that  intellect,  great  as  it  is, 
will  be  transcended ;  that  knowledge,  much  of  it  as  can  be  ac- 
cumulated here,  and  important  as  it  really  is,  will  be  thrown  into  the 
shade,  by  and  by ;  that  when  we  come  to  know  things  as  they  are, 
what  we  think  we  know  now  will  hardly  be  as  much  as  a  punctua- 
tion point  in  an  encyclopedia.  Prophecies  shall  cease,  and  learning 
shall  cease.  All  those  things  shall  cease  which  men  think  are  of  so 
much  value.  Only  three  things  will  remain — hope,  love,  faith. 
Essential,  emotive  soul -qualities,  which  are  the  marrow  and  sub- 
stance of  manhood  in  distinction  from  animalhood — these  things 
will  remain.  And  about  these,  as  a  center,  will  be  gathered  all 
those  things  which  go  to  constitute  the  niiud  of  man.  These  go 
on  in  the  other  life ;  and  there  they  will  far  transcend  what  they 
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are  here.  So  glorious  shall  we  be  there  that  what  we  are  here  shall 
seem  SI6  nothing.  And  as  the  apostle  six)od  and  looked  into  that 
future,  he  said,  ^^I  am  a  child.'^  He,  the  chiefest  of  all  the 
apostles,  and  the  noblest  of  the  many  inspired  men  of  his  time,  or 
of  any  time,  declared  that  he  had  but  just  begun  to  learn  what 
was  in  store  for  him. 

If  I  go  to  one  who  is  scant  of  flowers,  and  carry  in  from  the 
prairies  an  armful  of  blossoming  beauty,  he  looks  upon  it  with  rap- 
ture, aud  says,  "  Where  did  so  many  flowers  come  from  ?"  If  I  go 
to  a  poor  garret-born  or  cellar-bred  creature  who  never  has  been 
where  flowers  are  raised,  to  one  who  has  seen  only  single  flowers,  or 
to  one  whose  nearest  idea  of  vegetation  is  that  of  tobacco,  and  carry 
a  beautiful  bouquet  to  him,  he  looks  upon  it,  and  says,  "  Oh !  How 
wonderful !"  But  I  say  to  him,  "  You  do  not  know  anything  about 
flowers.  Come  and  ride  with  me  day  iu  and  day  out,  knee  deep  in 
thera,  over  the  grand  prairie,  and  then  tell  me  if  you  think  this 
handful  amounts  to  anything." 

The  mau  with  an  experience  rich  as  the  apostle's  was ;  the  man 
whose  developments,  whose  traits  of  character,  and  whose  life  were 
pre-eminent  for  their  likeness  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
yet  said,  "  It  all  goes  for  nothing."  We  are  children.  We  do  not 
understand  what  we  shall  be  when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come. 
That  which  is  relative  is  to  pass  away.  So  great  and  noble  and 
transcendent  and  pure  and  beautiful  will  be  the  disclosures  of  the 
future,  so  resplendent  will  heaven  be,  when  we  get  there,  that  all 
we  knew  of  earthly  hope,  will,  as  we  look  back  upon  it,  scarcely 
seem  to  be  a  germ  of  that  which  we  shall  then  realize. 

Look  at  this  acorn.  How  small  it  is!  I  can  pocket  it,  and  a 
dozen  like  it.  I  can  carry  it  on  my  little  finger.  I  can  snap  it.  A 
child  might  sling  it  And  when  it  has  grown  a  year  or  two  it  is  a 
mere  whip.  A  boy  might  uproot  it.  But  let  it  grow  through  a 
hnndred  years,  under  the  influence  both  of  summer  storms  and  of 
winter  blasts,  as  well  as  of  the  mellow  light  and  warmth  of  the  sun 
and  the  sweet  and  refreshing  nourishment  of  the  rains ;  let  it  be 
toughened  and  made  rugged  by  the  changing  seasons  through  a 
century;  it  will  become  an  immense  outspreading  tree:  and  yet 
this  acre-covering  oak  which  is  the  product  of  that  acorn  is  hardly 
a  simile  of  the  products  of  the  world  to  come  compared  with  the 
seed-forms  of  this  life.  For  heaven  is  wider,  infinitely,  than  the 
growths  of  this  horizon.  They  are  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
growths  of  this  winter  sphere. 

Now,  Christ  is  not  revealed  as  a  heavenly  fetich  such  that  if  you 
only  believe  in  him  you  will  by  some  mysterious  arrangement.,  some 
snperstitious  influence,  be  drawn  up  and  saved  at  last. 
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Christ  is  not  revealed,  either,  as  a  philosophical  problem;  bat  if 
half  the  strength  which  has  been  exerted  to  dissect  the  nature  of 
Christ  and  fix  his  place  in  the  divine  government,  had  been  ex- 
pended in  discovering  the  truth  of  Christ  born  in  you,  the  hope  of 
glory ;  if  this  vast  intellectual  dialecticism  had  been  inspiration  or 
prophecy  drawing  the  soul  toward  Christ  as  a  Lover  and  a  sympa- 
thizing Friend,  how  the  heavens  would  by  this  time  have  blazed 
with  that  name  which  is  above  every  name !  But  we  turn  aside  to 
analyze  and  reconstruct;  and  thus  the  moral  and  spiritual  strength 
of  men,  and  the  church  itself,  has  been  thrown  away. 

Neither  is  Christ  revealed  in  the  New  Testament  as  a  mere  ideal 
of  beauty  which  men  may  look  upon,  from  the  standard  of  art  and 
poetry.  There  is  that  in  him  which  ministers  to  faith.  There  is 
that  in  him  which  gives  to  superstition,  even,  some  degree  of 
warmth.  There  is  that  in  him  which  ought  to  bewilder  a  poet  with 
joy,  and  which  ought  to  make  prophecy  spread  its  wings  as  an 
eagle  that  is  soaring  toward  the  sun. 

But  it  is  not  this,  nor  this  chiefly,  that  is  disclosed  to  us.  Christ 
is  disclosed  to  us  as  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith.  He  is 
so  related  to  the  work  of  developing  and  glorifying  the  human  race 
that  he  is  all  in  all ;  that  he  meets  every  one  of  those  wants  in  the 
soul  which  are  necessary  for  that  final  disclosure  of  glory  which  is 
to  bring  us  up  into  the  presence  of  Gk)d,  and  make  us  what  I  have 
been  describing  as  the  possibility  and  reality  of  the  future.  He  is 
the  Architect,  the  Engineer,  the  Leader,  the  Guide,  the  School- 
master;  he  is  the  Friend ;  he  is  the  Father  and  Brother ;  he  is  the 
Bescuer  and  Saviour ;  he  is  the  great  Artisan  and  Artist  of  all  the 
things  which  are  required  for  the  education  of  the  race,  for  the  dis- 
closure of  the  human  soul,  till  it  comes  to  its  maximum  power 
and  beauty  and  symmetry  and  joyfulness  in  the  heavenly  land. 

Here,  then,  is  the  prayer  of  the  apostle.  It  is  a  most  glowing 
representation  of  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  the  human  soul  in  its 
future,  and  also  of  the  glory  and  sufficiency  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  instrument  by  which  its  destiny  is  to  be  wrought 
out 

I  remark,  in  the  first  place,  in  view  of  this  opening  of  the  text, 
that  we  see  herein  the  meagerness  of  the  common  ideas  of  religion. 
As  it  is  usually  regarded,  it  is  a  kind  of  insurance  against  hell,  or  a 
sort  of  guarantee  or  indorsement  of  heaven.  I  saw  it  stated,  only 
last  week,  in  a  paper,  "  Mr.  Beecher  preaches  manhood,  whereas  the 
Gtospel  preaches  salvation."  It  is  very  true  that  I  preach  man  in 
Christ  Jesus.  I  am  constantly  endeavoring  to  augment  a  sense  ol 
manhood.    I  seek  to  inspire  a  higher  ideal  of  the  diguity  and  worth 
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of  men.  In  one  sense  it  is  trne  that  I  do  not  preach  salvation,  but 
in  another  and  grander  sense  I  do  preach  salvation  pi-e-eminently. 
I  tiay  that  the  road  to  salvation  is  salvableness,  I  say  that  an  essen- 
tial to  salvation  is  that  man  shall  be  worth  saving.  And  I  preach 
that  Jesus  Christ  by  the  divine  power  fashions  men  into  that  which 
he  wants  to  save,  and  that  we  are  made  salvable  by  the  work  which 
is  wrought  in  us.  I^  not  preach  salvation  ?  What  is  the  end  and 
aim  of  my  ministry  but  to  inspire  men  with  a  most  enthusiastic 
and  ardent  longing  to  be  saved?  How?  As  a  sneaking  thief 
would  be  saved  who  had  dodged  the  sheriff  and  remained  a  thief 
still  ?  As  some  drunken  brute  would  be  saved,  wallowing  in  the 
stye,  but  eluding  inspection  and  staggering  into  the  house,  and  on 
his  bed  snoring  the  fumes  of  his  drunkenness  away  ?  No,  not  un- 
washed; not  ungrown ;  not  unbeautiful.  Salvation  means  to  me 
transformation.  It  means  the  fire  of  the  Holy  Ghost  burning  out 
men's  dross.  It  means  inspiration,  elevation  of  soul,  God-likeness, 
Christ-likeness,  heaven  in  you.     Christ  in  you — that  is  salvation. 

Salvation  does  not  mean  going  where  nothing  can  hurt  you.  It 
does  not  mean  poor,  b^garly  hiding  from  storms.  It  is  positive, 
energetic  strength.  It  is  manhood  in  magnitude.  It  is  the  power 
of  God  in  the  human  souL  It  is  new  life,  new  being.  I,  not  preach 
that? 

Oh  I  such  a  work  as  this — how  different  is  it  from  routine  expe- 
riences !  A  man  is  convicted  that  he  is  a  sinner — and  that  is  a 
good  thing.  He  gets  a  hope — and  that  is  a  good  thing.  And  after- 
ward he  says,  "I  have  religion*' — and  that  is  a  good  thing,  too. 
But  he  goes  on  for  ten  years,  and  is  not  a  bit  more  generous.  He 
is  not  a  particle  more  soft  or  sweet.  He  is  as  obstinate  as  he  always 
was.  He  is  just  as  irritable  and  just  as  unspiritual  as  ever,  under- 
standing nothing  that  he  cannot  eat,  or  that  he  cannot  see  and 
handle ;  loving  money  as  he  always  did.  If  you  ask  him  the  reason 
for  the  faith  that  is  in  him,  ho  informs  you  that  he  was  convicted 
once.  He  tells  you  what  a  time  he  had  when  he  was  convicted. 
And  he  says  that  ever  since  he  has  had  a  hope. 

Par  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  these,  as  8tei)ping  stones  toward  real 
growth  and  development,  are  to  be  spoken  lightly  of  or  to  be  de- 
spised. Yet  they  are  mere  transient  steps.  If  a  person  is  brought 
into  manhood  sweeter,  brighter,  nobler  and  more  divine,  that  is 
getting  religion.     It  is  becoming  more  and  more  like  God. 

There  is  a  great  want  of  litheness  and  joyfuluess  and 
liberty  in  the  experience,  of  average  Christians.  We  are  not 
doing  what  we  were  commanded  to  do.  I  notice  that  when 
men  in  New  York  would  sell  their  flowers,  they  fill  their  windows 
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fall  of  the  most  beautiful  ones.  As  I  came  down  Broadway  the 
other  eveniDg,  and  passed  the  florists'  shops,  1  saw  vast  bouquets, 
and  vast  piles  of  heliotropes,  and  rosebuds,  and  various  other 
tempting  flowers  lying  in  the  windows;  and  the  sight  of  them  made 
nie  wish  to  jump  out,  and  run  in,  and  get  some  of  them.  Foi 
they  and  I  are  cousins.  They  know  me,  and  I  know  them ;  and  I 
always -like  to  stop  and  speak  to  them.  I  long  for  their  companion- 
^hip.  But  what  if  I  had  seen  in  those  windows  burdock,  and  bull- 
ihistles,  and  all  manner  of  ugly  and  hirsute  and  stinging  nettles, 
should  I  have  wanted  to  go  near  them  ? 

What  if  some  robustious  Olirislians  are  always  thundering  out 
from  their  conscience  censorious  renuirks  about  other  people;  what 
if  other  men  are  narrow  and  sharp  and  stringent  in  their  faith ; 
what  if  other  men  are  oppressive  and  rigorous;  what  if  other  men 
are  lean  and  gaunt  like  an  empty  sack ;  what  if  other  men  are  like 
a  plump  barrel  too  much  tilled;  what  if  there  are  all  manner  of 
characters  that  lack  the  Christian  graces,  does  anybody,  seeing 
their  good  works,  want  to  glorify  the  Father  which  is  in  heaven  ?  Do 
you  suppose  that  when  I  sec  a  frozen  man  I  am  warmed  to  glorify 
God  ?  When  I  see  men  who  profess  to  be  religious,  but  whose  life 
is  devoid  of  the  spirit  of  true  religion,  do  not  I  say,  with  all  my 
heart,  "Deliver  me  from  religion,  if  that  is  religion  ?"  But  if  I  see 
a  man  who  knows  how  to  do  good  ;  if  I  see  a  man  who,  doing  good, 
does  it  from  the  love  of  doing  it;  if  I  see  a  man  who,  when  reviled, 
reviles  not  again ;  if  I  see  a  man  who  is  full  of  gentleness,  and 
sweetness,  and  hope  and  faith,  and  who,  when  other  men  are 
alarmed,  still  goes  about  good,  sweet,  true,  pure,  loving,  gentle, 
faithful  to  the  end,  I  bow  down  at  his  feet,  and  say,  "  Where  got 
you  that  spirit?  Your  God  shall  be  my  God."  The  gospel  that 
we  want  to-day  is  the  gospel  of  sweet  manhood.  We  want  a  truly 
transparent  gospel.  We  want  a  gospel  that  is  tmn slated.  We 
want  the  gospel  in  its  living  forms. 

Compare  the  average  Christian  life  with  those  transcendent  views 
of  the  glorification  of  human  nature  which  are  contained  in  the 
gospels — especially  in  those  interpretations  of  the  gospels,  the  epistles. 
How  such  a  comparison  rebukes  the  way  in  which  we  are  living  as 
Christian  men !  How  far  does  it  show  us  to  be  coming  short  of 
the  duties  which  Christianity  imposes  upon  us!  But  the  work  of 
Christianity  we  cannot  see  in  full.  It  is  a  work  which  is  largely  in 
the  future,  though  some  of  it  is  here. 

Do  you  recollect  going  out  into  Prospect  Park  in  Brooklyn  when 

-fVipy  were  first  laying  it  out  ?     They  were  going  to  have  a  great 

™*^^ ;  and  it  is  a  great  park.    It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parka 
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In  the  worldy  and  yon  ought  to  be  more  proud  of  it  than  you  arc. 

But  how  did  they  go  to  work  to  make  it  ?  What  did  they  do  first  ? 

They  took  off  everything  tiiat  was  beautiful  from  the  surface,  and 

heaped  it  in  large  stacks.    They  took  off  the  sod  and  threw  up  the 

sab-soil,  and  the  gi*ound  was  like  a  man  that  had  been  skinned  all 

over.    It  was  ugly  and  hideous.    By  and  by,  however,  there  were 

some  little  bits  improved.    Thoy  spread  out  some  soil,  and  put  in 

some  shrubs,  and  some  small  points  here  and  there  were  made  quite 

attractive.    And  they  followed  up  this  process  little  by  little.    The 

great  bulk  of  the  park,  so  far  as  its  surface  was  concerned,  was  to 

\>e  created ;  and  here  came  out  a  bit,  and  there  a  bit,  from  year  to 

year;  and  people  said,  "  It  is  beautiful  as  far  as  it  goes." 

Men  gi'ow  just  so  when  God  takes  hold  of  them,  and  they  begin 
to  be  Christians.    The  old  growths  are  cleaned  away,  and  transfor- 
mations take  place  under  the  divine  influence.     Oftentimes  a  man 
looks  less  beautiful  after  the  work  of  grace  has  first  begun  in  him 
than  he  did  before;  but  gradually  his  nature  changes.     In  some  di- 
rections it  improves.     One  part  after  another  begins  to  be  wrought 
out  by  the  divine  discipline,  and  by  the  concurrent  desire  of  men 
for  education.    Little  by  little  the  lineaments  of  the  divine  charac- 
ter come  up.    But  the  whole  of  it  cannot  appear  until  you  get  into 
a  climate  that  is  without  winter.    This  is  such  a  world  that  the 
highest  degrees  of  human  excellence  cannot  be  attained  until  we 
get  out  of  it    The  lower  forms,  the  foundation  elements  of  the 
g^t  structure,  which  require  a  certain  physical  manipulation,  are 
^gunaud  carried  forward  here;  but  as  plants  that  are  grown  in 
g^n-houses  are  not  taken   out  of  doors  until  winter  is  gone, 
and  have  their  glory  in   summer,   so  in   this  green-house  of  a 
^orld,  as  it  were,  we  are  sprouted;  and  it  is  not  until  summer 
^^ns  on  this  sphere,  and  we  are  transplanted  to  a  soil  where  frosts 
^0  longer  come,  that  we  show  all  the  power  and  beauty  of  our 
^^aracter. 

So  grand  a  plan  demands  an  Aichitect  and  an  Artist  who  is 
^^inpetent  to  cai'ry  it  out.  When  you  preach  the  doctrine  of  our 
^Pendence  upon  God  in  a  certain  way,  it  discourages  men;  and 
^^^  I  think  there  is  a  way  in  which  dependence  upon  God  may  be 
Poached  so  as  to  encourage  them.  If  a  man  says,  "  You  have  no 
^  ^^1*,  and  God  demands  of  you  things  that  are  impossible  to  you," 
^  leaves  it  in  that  gaunt  and  dialectic  state,  my  reason  is  of- 

^^<h1.    It  looks  like  a  charge  of  injustice  against  God.     I  revolt 
at  it. 

1  proceed,  we  will  suppose,  to  build  me  a  house  on  my  peaceful 
^1*    /proceed  to  do  it.    /,  with  my  pick-ax,  dig  the  cellar,  every 
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bit  of  it.  /  am  able  to  do  it,  and  wishing  to  be  independent^  /  do 
it  /  build  the  walls  of  the  cellar,  vid  carry  the  stones,  all  of 
them — /do  it.  /fix  the  mortar, and  /  pat  them  in  their  places. 
/  undertake  to  raise  the  whole  frame.  /  prepare  every  timber,  2 
saw  every  board,  and  /  drive  every  naiL  /  undertake  to  build  this 
house.  And  how  long  will  it  take  me?  There  is  but  just  one 
thing  that  I  shall  want  when  I  get  through,  and  that  is  another 
house  about  six  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide.  I  spend  all  my  life 
building  me  a  house,  and  I  do  it  poorer  than  I  could  have  it  done 
for  me.  But  I  can  build  that  house,  provided  I  have  an  architect  to 
give  me  a  plan,  and  a  contractor  who  will  undertake  to  executo 
that  plan,  and  who  is  competent  to  do  it  And  it  will  be  I  that 
build  it  The  \vork  will  be  mine.  It  will  be  the  result  of  my  in- 
spiration. It  will  be  built  by  me,  for  my  use.  But  I  shall  be  able 
to  do  it  because  I  hare  such  enginery  at  my  command,  which  works 
out  my  will. 

I  hear  the  voice  of  God  saying,  in  the  Bible,  "  Work  out  your 
own  salvation,  with  fear  and  trembling."  "Why,"  I  say,  "it  is 
too  much.  I  can  not  do  it"  "  Work  out  your  own  salvation," 
still  sounds  out  to  me.  But  these  passions,  these  irregular  appe- 
tites, which  come  and  go  as  ocean  tides — how  can  I  control  them  ? 
How  can  I  stop  those  storms  which  rage  on  the  Atlantic  ?  How 
can  I  bring  down  those  mountains  which  are  so  high,  or  bring  up 
those  valleys  which  are  so  low  ?  How  can  I  sweeten  those  affec- 
tions which  have  been  created  in  me  ?  How  can  I  from  day  to  day 
keep  those  purposes  steadfast  which  are  fugitive  as  the  mercury  in 
the  glass  ?  How  can  I  symmetrize  every  part  of  myself  ?  In  des- 
pair I  say,  "  I  cannot  build  that  spiritual  house."  Still  the  com- 
mand is,  "  "V^ork  out  your  own  salvation."  But,  blessed  be  God, 
there  is  something  more.  "  For  it  is  God  wMoh  worketh  in  you 
both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure."  There  is  my  hope. 
I  have  an  Architect  I  have  a  Contractor.  I  have  a  mighty  Work- 
man. I  have  all  that  which  is  necessary  to  enable  me  to  accom- 
plish what  I  undertake.  Now  I  can  build  my  soul-house.  Now 
I  can  do  all  that  needs  to  be  done,  whether  it  be  in  time  or  in  the 
eternal  sphere ;  for  it  is  God  that  is  making  out  the  portraiture 
and  plan,  and  it  is  God  that  has  undertaken  to  carry  forward  that 
plan,  and  it  is  God  that  works  in  me  to  do  what  I  am  doing. 
Christ  is  all  in  all.  In  all  personal  power^  he  has  adaptations  to 
give  us  what  we  need.  If  it  be  reason  that  we  need,  there  is  the 
supply  in  Christ's  nature.  If  it  be  moral  sense  or  sentiment  that 
we  need,  Christ  stands  over  against  it  as  bread  stands  over  against 
the  mouth  when  the  body  is  in  need  of  food.     Whatever  we  need 
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in  Bocial  affections  is  provided  for  by  the  Spirit  of  the  qnickening 
God.  When  the  will  and  parpose  of  men  are  right,  and  they  at- 
tempt to  work,  everything  is  prepared  for  them. 

This  work  is  only  began  in  this  world.  The  best  man  comes 
to  his  death  without  all  this  ripeness  and  glory  that  is  described 
in  the  Bible.  Men  are  disconraged,  frequently,  because  they  are 
not  as  good  as  persons  that  they  read  about  in  the  Bible  and  in 
biographies;  and  one  thing  is  very  certain,  that  when  a  man  is  well 
dead  and  out  of  the  way,  he  is  a  great  deal  better  than  he  was  be- 
fore. Children  that  were  torments  to  the  whole  neighborhood 
when  they  were  alive — how  glorious  they  are  as  they  appear  in 
Sunday-school  books !  And  after  men  are  once  gone,  what  nobility 
dawns  from  them  I 

Partly  this  is  illusive,  and  partly  it  is  true.  We  do  not  see 
each  other  as  we  are.  We  do  not  use  our  best  feelings  as  instru- 
ments by  which  to  see  the  best  things  that  are  in  our  fellow-men. 
We  use  our  worst  feelings,  and  interpret  the  worst  sides  of  those 
who  are  around  about  us.  We  are  guilty  of  unequable  judgments 
of  persons  with  whom  we  have  to  do.  And  when  they  are  gone, 
we  make  a  new  estimate ;  we  take  a  new  account  of  stock,  and  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  better  men,  all  things  considered, 
than  we  supposed  they  were.  This  ^^  adulation  of  death,"  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  proceeds  from  an  amiable  canse.  Nevertheless, 
men,  when  they  are  once  gone,  are  apt  to  be  thought  better  men 
than  while  they  yet  lingered  upon  the  earth.  The  best  men  arc 
imperfect;  but  as  an  amusement,  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  doctrine  of  perfection  on  earth.  It  is 
a  very  pleasing  recreation,  and  I  do  not  know  why  it  may  not  be  in- 
dulged in  sometimes  as  well  as  other  recreations.  It  occupies  time 
that  might  be  worse  spent  But  the  idea  of  perfection  in  this  world 
belongs  to  another  system  of  theology  from  that  in  which  I  believe — 
an  old  technical  system ;  a  commercial  system ;  a  system  in  which 
is  marked  out  a  line  of  attainments  for  men,  the  reaching  of  which 
entitles  them  to  be  called  perfect.  But  if  you  take  the  spiritual 
notion  of  manhood,  it  is  germinant,  growing.  It  is  not  perfect 
nntil  Christ  is  completely  ripened  in  the  soul — a  thing  which  does 
not  happen  in  this  life.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  perfection  on 
earth.  There  may  be  approaches  in  that  direction  ;  there  may  ))e 
attainments  which  point  thitherward;  but  as  to  perfection,  the 
word  does  not  belong  to  the  Christian  scheme  in  this  sphere.  We 
are  but  begun  on  earth.  In  the  other  world  much  will  be  dropped. 
Much  will  go  with  us  which  belongs  to  our  present  state  of  ex- 
istence ;  but  much  will  be  left  behind. 
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I  do  not  suppose  an  old  ship-master  could  see  a  vessel  that  has 
gone  oyer  the  ocean  with  him  time  and  again,  ^d  that  he  has  had 
many  a  good  time  in,  stranded  and  lying  high  and  dry  on  the 
coast,  open  at  every  seam,  and  dropping  to  pieces,  without  feelings 
of  sorrow ;  yet  I  am  not  unteilling  to  drop  this  old  body  of  mine. 
It  has  been  a  good  body  to  me.  It  has  served  me  night  and  day.  I 
have  made  many  pleasant  voyages  in  it.  But>  after  all,  it  has  been 
a  body  of  death  to  my  soul ;  and  it  has  hindered  me.  There  has 
been  a  sharp  contest  between  the  good  and  the  bad.  And  when  I 
rise  to  the  sphere  where  there  are  no  such  material  laws  as  there 
are  in  this  world,  acting  on  such  material  bodies  as  ours;  when  to 
eat  and  drink  and  sleep  are  things  of  the  past,  and  nothing  but  a 
vital  soul  is  left,  and  I  have  only  a  spiritual  body,  then  I  shall  re- 
joice. Faithful  as  this  body  has  been,  I  shall  gladly  bid  it  good- 
bye. I  shall  say,  without  regret,  "Farewell,  body  of  death:  all 
hail,  body  of  life !" 

We  are  coming  to  that  land  in  which  we  shall  lay  aside  much 
that  belongs  to  our  present  state.  If  you  ask  me,  "  What  of  this 
enginery  is  to  be  left  behind  ?"  I  reply  that  I  do  not  know.  It  is  a 
matter  of  speculation  purely.  But  whatever  is  relative  will  be 
shaken  down  before  it  passes  beyond  this  world,  and  that  which 
is  permanent  will  remain  in  the  other  life.  Much  will  perish,  but 
much  will  last 

This  world  is  to  us  as  a  nest.  What  is  a  nest  to  birds  ?  It  is 
the  place  where  they  are  born,  where  they  are  bred,  and  where  they 
are  fledged.  But  when  once  a  bird  has  been  bom,  and  has  grown 
strong,  and  is  winged,  is  the  nest  a  place  for  him  any  longer  ?  By 
as  much  as  it  was  good  for  his  helplessness,  it  is  worthless  for  hia 
strength.  Now  that  the  bird  is  developed,  and  can  soar  into  the 
hemisphere  above,  it  has  no  further  need  of  a  nest. 

This  world  is  good  for  a  nest,  but  it  is  bad  for  a  flying-place.  It 
is  a  good  place  to  be  hatched  in,  but  it  is  a  bad  place  to  practice 
one's  wings  in.  If  a  man  has  power  to  fly,  he  does  not  want  to  be 
confined  to  a  nest.  The  glory  and  power  of  the  eagle  is  never  known 
while  ho  lives  on  his  cliff — not  till  he  has  abandoned  that,  and 
sought  his  new  home. 

This,  to  me,  casts  a  cheering  light  on  the  matter  of  dying  and 
death.  Death  to  me  is  a  gate  of  pearl.  It  is  Milton's  "golden  gate 
on  golden  hinges  turning."  Dying  is  more  than  going  home  to 
God.  It  is  more  than  going  home  to  friends  and  friendship.  It  is 
also  going  liome  to  find  out  what  we  ourselves  are.  It  is  going 
home  to  find  our  soul-self.  It  is  going  home  to  our  true  nature, 
It  is  enfranchisement.  ' 
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"SenrantB,  obey  in  all  things  your  masters  aooording  to  the  flesh;  not 
with  eye-serrioe,  as  men-pleasers;  but  in  singleness  of  heart,  fearing  God; 
and  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  it  heartily,  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men; 
knowing  tiiat  of  the  Lord  ye  shall  receive  the  reward  of  the  inheritance; 
for  ye  serve  the  Lord  Christ."— Coii.  HI :  22,23,24. 


We  are  taught  in  the  New  Testament  that  human  life  and 
society,  and  the  whole  natural  economy  within  which  life  and 
society  are  developed,  are  but  a  part  of  a  greater  system — a  sub- 
stantially moral  system,  of  which  God  is  himself  the  grand  center; 
so  that  every  part  of  this  vast  secular  economy  runs  back  and  is 
related  to  the  great  Author,  Inspirer  and  Couductor  of  it.  It  is 
true  that  men  in  their  ignorance  and  folly  have  been  accustomed 
to  speak  of  the  world  as  being  at  enmity  with  God;  but  looking  at 
it  in  a  large  and  philosophical  view,  there  is  no  antagonism  between 
secular  things  and  things  eternal ;  between  the  moral  government 
of  God  and  the  physical  government  which  obtains.  All  of  them 
are  part  and  parcel  of  one  thing.  We  are  subjects  of  a  God  whose 
realm  is  universal,  and  whose  reign  touches  every  living  creature. 

Jesus  also  taught  that  this  system  of  human  actions  ran  back, 
in  effect,  to  him,  and  that  all  human  actions  might  spring  from 
him,  as  a  grand  fountain  of  motive;  so  that  whatever  other  inspir- 
ation of  human  conduct  there  might  be,  it  would  have,  either  in 
co-operation  or  in  correction,  this  supreme  motive  and  influence ; 
namely,  its  relation  to  God,  who  rules  over  the  universal  system 
under  which  we  are  living.  In  such  a  sense,  we  are  taught,  has 
Jesus  identified  himself  as  the  manifestation  of  God ;  in  such  a 
sense  does  he  stand  as  God :  in  such  a  sense  is  he  related  to  the 
course  of  things,  that  all  the  acts  of  human  life — the  minutest  and 
remotest  parts  of  it — are  acts  bearing  upon  hiqa. 

The  manufacturer  in  his  office  knows  that  through  build- 
ing after  building  filled  with  machinery,  running  out  to  the 
very  first  and  rudest  processes,  every  single  act  of  every  single  oper- 
ative, down  to  the  last  and  lowest  boy,  has  its  direct  com- 
mercial connection    with    him    and    his   interest     There  is  not 
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pounds  sterling;  and  he  throws  off  his  apron,  and  says  to  the  oL 
hammer,  slinging  it  in  the  corner,  '^  Lie  there ;"  and  he  says  to  tk 
bellows,  "1  don't  blow  you  any  more;"  and  he  bids  farewell  to  th 
shop  where  he  has  toiled  for  so  many  long  years,  and  puts  on  hi 
best  clothes,  and  starts  for  New  York  to  take  passage  for  hi 
fatherland.  But  the  weather  is  dry,  and  the  car  is  dusty;  ant 
suppose  the  conductor  should  find  him  crying  because  it  was  s* 
dusty,  and  because  he  had  nothing  to  eat,  and  because,  on  th 
whole,  the  cars  jolted  so,  and  because,  the  train  being  delayed,  h 
had  lost  an  hour  or  so  ?  Think  of  a  man  whining  in  that  manne 
on  his  way  to  a  fortune!  It  would  be  impossible.  You  coul' 
not  do  anything  to  that  man  to  make  him  complain.  He  says  t 
himself,  all  the  time,  '^  I  am  going  to  England  to  get  a  fortane- 
half  a  million."  If  you  listen  to  his  heart,  you  will  find  that  h 
is  saying,  ^'I  am  worth  half  a  million,  half  a  million,  half 
million."  Every  clock  that  he  sees  ticks,  "Ducats,  ducats,  di 
cats ;  dollars,  dollars,  dollars."  And  what  does  he  care  for  any 
thing  else?  If  a  man  insults  him  he  hardly  notices  it,  and  says 
"That  man  does  not  know  who  I  am.  He  does  not  know  any 
thing  about  me."  Elated  and  joyous,  he  goes  through  night  anc 
day,  and  takes  evciything  that  comes  without  a  murmur,  saying 
"  Soon  I  shall  be  in  possession  of  my  fortune ;  and  what  do  '. 
care  for  these  little  things  ?" 

There  is  no  treasure  on  earth  like  that  which  is  laid  up  for  ui 
in  heaven.  There  is  no  honor  like  that  which  surrounds  tha 
treasure  in  heaven.  No  friends  on  earth  stand  around  the  recipi 
ent  of  a  great  fortune  like  those  friends,  pure-handed  and  pure 
hearted,  who  wait  for  our  coming  in  heaven.  They  often  come  anc 
look  through  to  see  how  we  fare.  They  stand  on  the  battlements 
in  sympathy  with  all  Ood's  good  universe,  and  see  our  warfore  anc 
doubts  and  discouragements,  and  call  out  to  cheer  us  by  the  assn 
ranee  of  the  reality  of  the  heavenly  life  of  manhood  and  joy,  an£ 
siiy,  "  Gome!  come  1"  My  father  calls  me  to  come.  Through  scorei 
of  years  I  have  never  ceased  to  hear  the  sweet  soft  voice  of  mj 
mother  saying  to  me,  "  Gome !"  My  little  children,  with  hands  out 
stretched,  call  me,  saying,  "  Gome !  Gome !"  and  their  voices  fall  » 
gently  on  my  inward  ear  as  the  dew  falls  upon  the  flowers.  Those 
that  have  labored  with  me,  and  have  gone,  say  "Gomel"  The 
Father,  the  Spirit,  and  Jesus,  say  "  Gome  I"  And  "  let  him  thai 
heareth  say,  Come  I  and  whosoever  will,  let  him  come  and  take  ol 
the  water  of  life  fi^ly." 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

• 

We  believe,  O  Lord,  that  there  remaineth  a  rest  for  the  people  of  God. 
We  rejoice  that  there  is  a  land  without  storms;  where  the  sun  shall  not 
unite  by  day;  where  there  shall  be  no  waste  and  no  destroying;  where  all 
things  ^lall  conspire  to  purity  and  goodness,  and  to  joy  therein.  There  thou 
dwellest.  There  thou  art  gathering  those  that  are  ripening  in  the  far-off 
worlds.  There  thou  art  making  the  realm  rich.  Thither  go  from  our  midst 
multitudes.  They  have  heard  thy  voice  calling  them,  and  they  have  felt  the 
sacred  impulse,  and  they  leave  behind  all  mortality,  all  that  has  been  a  load 
find  a  dog,  a  yoke  and  a  burden,  and  rise  through  the  inspiration  of  thy 
Spirit  and  thy  drawing,  into  thy  presence,  to  be  as  thou  art,  and  to  be  with 
all  that  are  garnered  firom  ages  gone  by;  with  all  that  are  noble  in  the 
princely  estate  of  heaven.  We  thank  thee  that  so  many,  beloved  of  us,  are 
there.  We  thank  thee  that  there  is  no  boimd  to  that  realm.  Nor  need  we 
fear  that  the  multitude  of  thoso  who  flock  thither  shall  dispossess  those  that 
come  after  them.  We  rejoice  that  so  many  footsteps  that  walked  by  our 
Mde  now  beat  the  heavenly  plains;  that  so  many  who  learned  of  us  the  les- 
sons of  life  are  gone  before  us  to  their  reward,  and  to  unite  with  those  who 
from  the  walls  of  heaven  cry  out  to  us  unceasingly,  day  and  night,  Come— 
oome.  We  are  coming,  by  years  of  sorrow,  by  joys,  by  our  mistakes  and 
downfalls,  as  much  as  by  our  victories.  Plied  on  every  side  by  thine  influ- 
ence, upheld  by  thee,  guided  by  thee,  still  we  pursue  our  way,  and  are  tend- 
ing evermore  toward  the  land  above.  And  we  hope,  by  thy  provident  grace 
which  hath  thus  far  sustained  us  and  made  us  what  we  are,  to  persevere, 
and  to  obtain  the  greetings  of  the  celestial  abode.  Even  so,  Lord  Jesus, 
breathe  upon  us  the  comfort  of  this  hope  and  faith,  that  the  brightness  of 
the  heavenly  land  may  pierce  the  darkness  which  often  surrounds  us;  that 
the  certainty  of  our  going  there  as  the  sons  of  God  may  take  away  from  us 
the  sense  of  sinfulness  and  weakness  which  oppresses  us  here  ui>on  earth. 

Look,  we  beseech  of  thee,  with  compassion  upon  us  all.  If  there  be  any 
whose  sins  hound  them  day  and  night,  and  pursue  them  relentlessly,  O  thou 
that  art  the  Rescuer,  deliver  them  from  fear  and  anguish,  and  give  them 
peace  in  thee.  If  there  be  those  who  are  beclouded  with  doubts,  and  hin- 
dered €■  their  voyage  in  the  uncertain  way,  come  to  them  walking  upon 
Che  sea,  and  bid  their  storms  to  cease,  and  go  with  them  in  their  ship  to  the 
very  end. 

We  pray  for  all  those  who  have  tasted  the  bitter  cup  of  trouble.  Didst 
thou  not  put  it  to  thy  lips,  though  it  was  much  to  take,  and  though  it  sur- 
passed human  power?  Didst  thou  not  drink  to  the  end,  that  the  divine  will 
might  be  accomplished  ?  And  if  thou  art  putting  to  the  lips  of  any  of  thy 
dear  people  a  cup  whose  mixture  is  bitter,  show  them  the  hand  which  bears 
the  cup,  that  they  may  see  the  mark  of  the  nail.  And  show  them  thy  pierced 
side,  that  they  may  see  the  mark  of  the  spear.  Thou  that  hast  died  for  us, 
and  art  now  living  for  us— thou  dost  not  willingly  afflict;  and  thou  wilt 
cause  all  the  troubles  and  sorrows  which  come  upon  us  to  bear  abundant 
fruit,  by  and  by,  when  we  shall  have  been  disciplined  and  exercised,  to  the 
glory  of  God.  Sustain  those  who  arc  weak  and  ready  to  i>eri8h,  and  those 
who  are  driven  about  by  winds  of  fear,  and  those  who  are  harassed  by 
memories  that  will  not  sleep. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  be  near  to  those  who  love  thee.  Pulflll  toward 
them  thine  office  and  work.  Keep  them  in  thy  thought  evermore.  Thou 
that  art  the  Head  over  all,  of  which  the  church  is  thy  body,  what  dost  thou 
do  but  comfort  those  who  are  comfortless,  and  enlighten  those  ^Ylo  ut^Vu 
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one  of  the  wheels  that  revolve  of  the  ten  thousand ;  there  is  not  a 
thread  spun  nor  woven ;  there  is  not  a  color  mixed  nor  employed  ; 
there  is  not  a  thing  done  by  any  of  the  hands  working  in  his  vast 
'establishment,  of  whom  there  may  be  hundreds  and  even  thous- 
ands, that  is  not  related  directly  to  his  interest. 

The  whole  economy  of  the  globe  is,  as  it  were,  but  a  small  manu- 
factory under  the  direction  of  God ;  and  there  is  not  a  single  act 
performed  in  it  which  has  not  some  relation  to  the  thought,  the 
feelings,  the  purpose  of  God.  And  he  declares  himself  to  be  in  a 
wonderful  sense  identified  with  everything  that  is  going  on  in  life, 
in  one  way  or  another. 

I  have  read  in  your  hearing  to-night  that  surprising  pamble 
spoken  by  the  Saviour,  in  which  he  represents  all  men  as  sum- 
moned at  last  in  judgment.  It  is  addressed  especially  to  the  Gentile 
world,  rather  than  to  the  Jewish  ;  for,  when  it  is  said,  "  All  nations 
shall  be  gathered  before  him,"  the  original  terms  are  those  which 
are  almost  everywhere  else  translated  Oentiles.  It  is  alleged  that 
when  the  race  are  gathered  before  him,  and  he  puts  them  on  trial, 
those  who  are  blessed  and  invited  to  come,  are  invited  and  blessed 
because  they  have  succored  him  in  distress,  and  ministered  to  him 
with  love-service  and  fidelity  ;  and  in  surprise  they  say,  "  When  ?" 
They  are  not  conscious  of  having  seen  the  Crowned  One.  And  the 
reply  is,  "I  was  hidden  in  every  little  child;  in  every  poor  aban- 
doned person  ;  in  every  unfortunate  wretch ;  in  every  human  crea- 
ture that  needed  sympathy  and  patience  and  forbearance  and  help ; 
and  when  you  did  it  to  them,  you  did  it  to  them,  to  be  sure,  but 
you  did  it  to  more  than  them — you  did  it  to  me,  too."  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  are  rejected  are  rejected  because  they  have  lived 
selfishly  and  self-indulgently,  and  so  have  not  ministered  to  him  in 
his  distress ;  and  in  surprise  they  say,  "  When  saw  we  thee  neces- 
sitous, and  did  not  minister  to  thee  ?''  And  he  replies,  **  Every 
time  you  neglected  an  act  of  humanity ;  every  time  you  were 
cruel  and  selfish  and  remorseless  toward  your  fellow-men,  you  neg- 
lected me,  and  were  cruel  and  selfish  and  remorseless  toward  me. 
For  I  was  behind  the  beggar.  I  was  behind  the  prisoner.  I  was 
behind  the  child  of  jhame.  I  was  identified  with  the  street- walker. 
I  was  within  every  heart  that  throbbed  with  pain,  and  within  every 
soul  tliat  was  darkened  for  want  of  knowledge.  It  was  me  that 
you  insulted — not  them  alone.  Through  them  you  wronged  me. 
Every  act  that  you  performed  was  performed  not  upon  them  alone, 
but  through  them  upon  me." 

Now,  making  every  allowance  you  please  for  parabolic  teaching, 
you  cannoLavoid  (and  who  should  wish  to  avoid  it?)  the  fact  that 
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Jesus  has  identified  liimself  with  human  life — ^with  the  whole 
ox>\xjrae  of  man's  conduct;  so  that  what  we  do  at  all,  we  do  not  do 
merely  with  reference  to  the  thing  that  incited  it.  We  act  doubly  in 
evex-y  important  deed  of  our  life.  And  it  is  the  thing  itself,  or  the 
peirson  toward  whom  it  is  performed,  that  is  indissolubly  associated 
^itli  the  process  which  we  adopt  "  As  you  have  done  it  to  these," 
Clix-ist  says,  "you  have  done  it  to  me,  too  ;"  and  on  this  ground  he 
exhorts  men,  saying,  "  Whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of 

Hence  it  is  taught  that  there  is  a  personal  service  in  the  most 
a riTiliely  things.  That  is  what  man  needs;  because  that  is  the 
ttxost  powerful  stimulus  the  human  soul  can  receive  for  develop- 
na^nt.  Of  all  the  motives  or  things  in  this  world,  there  is  nothing 
tliiifc  moves  men  so  effectually  as  the  living  creature.  We  are  a 
thousand  times  more  influenced  by  living  forces  in  men,  than  we 
ty  the  agencies  of  nature,  or  by  things  which  we  have,  or  which 
seek     There  is  no  stimulus  comparable  to  that  which  springs 

an  active,  living  soul  upon  living  souls. 
But  there  ai-e  ten  thousand  parts  of  human  life  which  seem  to 
^^^^     hidden  from  men's  vision.    A  child  feels  the  stimulus  of  the 
leather's  hand  and  the  mothers  heart,  and  finds  it  easy  to  do  right 
^^itigs  at  home.     But  let  that  child  be  sent  away  among  strangers, 
when  unwelcome  tasks  are  imposed  upon  him,  he  often  falls 
and  fails,  because  he  is  removed  from  all  the  things  that  he 
^^^os  for,  and  the  motive  to  do   disagreeable  things,  to  take  up 
*^^^Ty  burdens,  to  perform  duties  that  are  difficult,  and  to  be  con- 
s^cutive,  persevering  and  enduring  in  noble  and  right  courses,  is 
Soii€.    Many  and  many  a  man  at  home  is  like  a  flower  in  a  green- 
house, where  there  is  moisture  in  the  air,  and  where  moisture  is  ad- 
'^inistered  to  it  by  the  hand  of  the  gardener ;  but  a  man  away  from 
*^ome,  on  the  other  hand,  is  like  a  plant  that  is  turned  out  into  the 
t^lazing  sun,  and  is  without  care,  and  is  dried  up  both  m  stem  and- 
root 

Ag  this  personal  power  is  the  most  natural  and  universal  and 
^^^tixiuing.  and  as  it  makes  the  tasks  and  difficult  places  of  life 
^asiei*^  so  it  is  provided  for  in  the  moral  government  of  God,  in  this 

^P^ct :  that  there  is  no  one  single  position  in  which  a  man  can  be 
"^^t  V>y  the  divine  providence ;  there  are  no  duties  that  can  be  made 

^*^tnbent  upon  him ;  there  are  no  tasks  that  he  can  be  required  to 

.  ^^  up;  there  are  no  sufferings  that  he  may  be  called  to  endure; 

^^r-e  are  no  self-denials  that  he  may  be  expected  to  practice, — which 

^^^  not  Christ  in  them.    It  is  not  simply  for  yourself,  it  is  not 

^**^ly  for  your  own  pleasure,  that  you  do  the  things  which  go  to 

^*^«  up  a  Christian  life ;  it  is  for  Christ 
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one  of  the  wheels  that  revolve  of  the  ten  thousand ;  there  is  not  a 
thread  spun  nor  woven  j  there  is  not  a  color  mixed  nor  employed ; 
there  is  not  a  thing  done  by  any  of  the  hands  working  in  his  vast 
establishment,  of  whom  there  may  be  hundreds  and  even  thous- 
ands, that  is  not  related  directly  to  his  interest 

The  whole  economy  of  the  globe  is,  as  it  were,  but  a  small  manu- 
factory under  the  direction  of  God ;  and  there  is  not  a  single  act 
performed  in  it  which  has  not  some  relation  to  the  thought,  the 
feelings,  the  purpose  of  God.  And  he  declares  himself  to  be  in  a 
wonderful  sense  identified  with  everything  that  is  going  on  in  life, 
in  one  way  or  another. 

I  have  read  in  your  hearing  to-night  that  surprising  pamble 
spoken  by  the  Saviour,  in  which  he  represents  all  men  as  sum- 
moned at  last  in  judgment.  It  is  addressed  especially  to  the  Gentile 
world,  rather  than  to  the  Jewish ;  for,  when  it  is  said,  "  All  nations 
shall  be  gathered  before  him,"  the  original  terms  are  those  which 
are  almost  everywhere  else  translated  OentiUs.  It  is  alleged  that 
when  the  race  are  gathered  be  re  him,  and  he  puts  them  on  trial, 
those  who  arc  blessed  and  in  \d  to  come,  are  invited  and  blessed 
because  they  have  succored  *  ^^  in  distress,  and  ministered  to  him 
with  love-ser\ice  and  fideli*  ,  and  in  surprise  they  say,  "  When  ?*' 
They  are  not  conscious  of  having  seen  the  Crowned  One.  And  the 
reply  is,  "I  was  hidden  in  every  little  child;  in  every  poor  aban- 
doned person  ;  in  every  unfortunate  wretch  ;  in  every  human  crea- 
ture that  needed  sympathy  and  patience  and  forbearance  and  help ; 
and  when  you  did  it  to  them,  you  did  it  to  them,  to  be  sure,  but 
you  did  it  to  more  than  them — you  did  it  to  me,  too.*'  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  are  rejected  are  rejected  because  they  have  lived 
selfishly  and  self-indulgently,  and  so  have  not  ministered  to  him  in 
his  distress ;  and  in  surprise  they  say,  "  When  saw  we  thee  neces- 
sitous, and  did  not  minister  to  thee  ?''  And  he  replies,  "  Every 
time  you  neglected  an  act  of  humanity ;  every  time  you  were 
cruel  and  selfish  and  remorseless  toward  your  fellow-men,  you  neg- 
lected me,  and  were  cruel  and  selfish  and  remorseless  toward  me. 
For  I  was  behind  the  beggar.  I  was  behind  the  prisoner.  I  was 
behind  the  child  of  ^hame.  I  was  identified  with  the  street- walker. 
I  was  within  every  heart  that  throbbed  with  pain,  and  within  every 
soul  tliat  was  darkened  for  want  of  knowledge.  It  was  me  that 
you  insulted — not  them  alone.  Through  them  you  wronged  me. 
Every  act  that  you  performed  was  performed  not  upon  them  alone, 
but  through  them  upon  me.'' 

Now,  making  every  allowance  you  pleasn  for  parabolic  teaching, 
vou  cannot^avoid  (and  who  should  wish  to  avoid  it?)  the  faot  that 
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Jesas  has  identified  liimself  with  liuman  life — with  the  whole 
course  of  man's  conduct ;  so  that  what  we  do  at  all,  we  do  not  do 
merely  with  reference  to  the  thing  that  incited  it.  We  act  doubly  in 
every  important  deed  of  our  life.  And  it  is  the  thing  itself,  or  the 
person  toward  whom  it  is  performed,  that  is  indissolubly  associated 
with  the  process  which  we  adopt  "  As  you  have  done  it  to  these," 
Christ  says,  "you  have  done  it  to  me,  too  ;"  and  on  this  ground  he 
exhorts  men,  saying,  "  Whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of 
God." 

Hence  it  is  taught  that  there  is  a  personal  service  in  the  most 
anlikely  things.  That  is  what  man  needs;  because  that  is  the 
most  powerful  stimulus  the  human  soul  can  receive  for  develop- 
ment Of  all  the  motives  or  things  in  this  world,  there  is  nothing 
that  moves  men  so  effectually  as  the  living  creature.  We  are  a 
thousand  times  more  influenced  by  living  forces  in  men,  than  we 
are  by  the  agencies  of  nature,  or  by  things  which  we  have,  or  which 
we  seek.  There  is  no  stimulus  comparable  to  that  which  springs 
from  an  active,  living  soul  upon  living  souls. 

But  there  are  ten  thousiind  parts  of  human  life  which  seem  to 
be  hidden  from  men's  vision.  A  child  feels  the  stimulus  of  the 
father's  hand  and  the  mother's  heart,  and  finds  it  easy  to  do  right 
things  at  home.  But  let  that  child  be  sent  away  among  strangers, 
and  when  unwelcome  tasks  are  imposed  upon  him,  he  often  falls 
off  and  fails,  because  he  is  removed  from  all  the  things  that  he 
cares  for,  and  the  motive  to  do  disagreeable  things,  to  take  up 
heavy  burdens,  to  perform  duties  that  are  difficult,  and  to  be  con- 
secutive, persevering  and  enduring  in  noble  and  right  courses,  is 
gone.  Many  and  many  a  man  at  home  is  like  a  flower  in  a  green- 
house, where  there  is  moisture  in  the  air,  and  \vhere  moisture  is  ad- 
ministered to  it  by  the  hand  of  the  gardener ;  but  a  man  away  from 
home,  on  the  other  hand,  is  like  a  plant  that  is  turned  out  into  the 
blazing  sun,  and  is  without  care,  and  is  dried  up  both  m  stem  and. 
root 

As  this  personal  power  is  the  most  natural  and  universal  and 
continuing,  and  as  it  makes  the  tasks  and  difficult  places  of  life 
easier,  so  it  is  provided  for  in  the  moral  government  of  God,  in  this 
respect:  that  there  is  no  one  single  position  in  which  a  man  can  be 
put  by  the  divine  providence ;  there  are  no  duties  that  can  be  made 
incumbent  upon  him ;  there  are  no  tasks  that  he  can  be  required  to 
take  up ;  there  are  no  sufferings  that  he  may  be  called  to  endure ; 
there  are  no  self-denials  that  he  may  be  expected  to  practice, — which 
have  not  Christ  in  them.  It  is  not  simply  for  yourself,  it  is  not 
merely  for  your  own  pleasure,  that  you  do  the  things  which  go  to 
make  up  a  Chfist'iau  life;  it  ia  for  Christ 
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There  could  be  uo  more  striking  illustration  of  this  given  than 
that  which  is  contained  in  the  text,  where  it  says,  **Servants"  (slaves 
it  is  in  the  original.  Slaves  is  generic;  servants  is  specific) — "ser- 
vants, obey  in  all  things  your  mas^rs."  The  time  has  come,  I  sup- 
pose,  when  we  can  afford  to  be  honest  with  texts;  and  if  we  give  a 
true  rendering  to  this  one,  we  shall  read  it  thus :  "  Slaves,  obey  in 
all  things  your  masters."  And  then  is  added,  ^^  according  to  the 
flesh."  In  another  place  it  is  said,  "  Children,  obey  your  parents  in 
(he  Lord."  That  relationship  is  established  in  the  universal  econ- 
omy of  God.  The  obligation  stands  in  God,  in  the  Lord.  It  is 
nature,  and  therefore  it  is  right.  It  is  nature,  and  therefore  it  is 
grace,  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  term.  The  apostle  says  to  slaves, 
"  Obey  in  all  things  your  masters  according  to  the  flesh" ;  that  is, 
those  who  are  physically,  but  not  morally,  your  masters ;  those  who 
are  your  masters  not  by  right,  but  in  natnre  as  things  have  hap- 
pened. "  Obey  in  all  things  your  masters  according  to  the  flesh  ; 
not  with  eye-service,  as  men-pleasers" ;  not  working  when  they  are 
looking  at  you,  and  shirking  when  they  are  not  looking  at  yon,  saying, 
"  We  do  not  owe  them  any  service."  A  man  cannot  afford  to  be 
unfaithful  under  any  circumstances.  A  man  cannot  afford  to  be 
mean  at  any  time.  A  man  cannot  afford  to  do  less  than  his  best 
at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances.  No  matter  how  wrong 
fully  you  are  placed,  and  no  matter  how  unjustly  you  are  treated, 
you  cannot,  for  your  own  sake,  afford  to  use  anything  but  your  bet- 
ter self,  nor  to  render  anything  but  your  better  service.  And  cer- 
tainly you  cannot  when  you  consider  that  it  is  to  the  Lord  that  yon 
are  acting. 

Still  further,  the  apostle  goes  on  to  command  that  slaves  shall 
obey  their  masters  "in  singleness  of  heart" — with  simplicity,  hon- 
esty, directness — "  fearing  God.  And  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  it  heart- 
ily, [putting  your  heart  in  it]  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men.'* 

A  grinding  old  fellow  he  is  that  you  are  bound  out  to.  Ho 
stints  you  in  your  bread  and  your  meat.  He  clothes  you  in  the  worst 
possible  manner.  He  gets  you  up  at  the  earliest  hour,  and  keeps 
you  up  till  the  latest  He  drives  you  out  to  your  labor.  He  over- 
works you  through  the  weary  passages  of  life.  He  is  a  penurious 
*old  hunks,  coining  your  very  blood.  And  you  say,  "It  serves  him 
right  if  I  do  cheat  him."  Yes,  it  sei-ves  him  right,  but  it  serves 
you  wrong,  and  it  serves  God  wrong.  You  cannot  afford  to  cheat 
a  cheater.  You  cannot  afford  to  lie  to  a  liar.  You  cannot  afford 
to  be  mean  to  a  meim  man.  You  cannot  afford  to  do  other  than 
deal  uprightly  with  any  man,  no  matter  what  exigencies  may  ex- 
ist between   him  and  you.      No  man  can  afford  to  be  anything 
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but  a  true  man,  liviug  in  his  higher  nature,  and  acting  from  the 
noblest  considerations. 

If  you  say,  "  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  do  these  things/'  then 
it  must  be  in  divine  nature,  K  you  say,  "I  cannot,  nobody  can, 
find  reason  for  doing  them  after  such  provocation,''  then  do  them, 
as  the  apostle  directs  that  you  should,  '^as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  un- 
to men." 

There  is  more  emancipation  in  this  than  you  have  any  idea  of. 
If  you  take  a  man  at  the  lowest  point ;  if  you  take  him  where  he 
is,  as  it  were,  a  mere  lump  of  earth,  it  is  very  easy  for  you  to  mold 
him — almost  as  easy  as  it  is  for  the  potter,  having  put  a  lump  of 
clay  on  his  wheel,  to  mold  it  as  he  will.  At  first  a  man  is  nothing 
but  a  bundle  of  brute  forces;  but  inspire  him, and  let  him  begm 
to  have  lines  of  spirituality  and  immortality  struck  through  his 
lower  nature,  and  it  begins  to  augment,  and  becomes  larger  and 
larger  in  the  hands  of  him  that  handles  it.  The  smaller  it  is  the 
easier  it  is  to  manage ;  and  the  larger  it  is  the  more  difficult  it  is  to 
manage ;  but  as  it  expands  it  becomes  more  and  more  radiant. 
And  gradually  as  it  becomes  filled  with  nobler  thoughts  and  aspira- 
tions, it  becomes  a  creature  that  yearns  for  another  and  a  higher 
sphere.  And  after  it  has  had  long  culture  in  things  spiritual,  it 
gives  signs  and  tokens  of  divinity.  Then  no  man  can  make  a 
slave  of  it.     He  cannot  hold  it. 

Why  is  it  that  eggs  will  hatch,  and  that  the  birds  cannot  pre- 
vent it  ?  They  have  warmth  brooding  upon  them,  and  nature 
swells  in  them.  The  reason  why  the  shell  gives  way  is  the  large- 
ness of  that  which  is  in  it  It  is  growth  that  emancipates  men. 
It  is  easy  to  keep  men  down  where  they  started,  who  have  not  be- 
gun to  grow  ;  bat  if  you  put  a  tree  that  is  alive  and  growing  even 
in  the  sidewalk  and  under  the  curbstone,  though  the  stones  may 
eat  into  it,  and  retard  its  growth,  it  will  force  its  way  out  and  up. 
You  cannot  long  control  and  deal  unjustly  with  that  which  is 
noble,  beautiful  and  right  There  is  an  inherent  power  in  virtue, 
and  truth,  and  dignity,  and  manhood,  and  fear  of  God,  and 
love  of  man;  and  if  you  are  a  slave  in  the  economy  of  human 
life,  if  you  have  a  master  according  to  the  flesh,  though  not  accord- 
ing to  God,  and  if  he  be  a  hard  master,  arcd  treat  you  wickedly, 
the  worse  he  is,  the  better  do  you  be.  You  cannot  take  yourself 
out  of  his  hands  in  any  way  so  quick  as  by  making  yourself  so 
large  that  he  cannot  handle  you.  It  is  soul-goodness  that  makes 
it  hard  to  oppress  men.  There  is  many  a  foot  that  will  tramp  the 
dusty  ground,  uubeautiful,  homely,  without  a  thought;  but  there 
are  very  few,  not  even  excepting  ragged  and  degraded  boys,  who  will 
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uot  hesitate  to  put  their  foot  on  a  bed  of  flowers.  Bather  than  soil 
such  beauty  they  will  keep  in  the  alley  and  go  around.  And  in  life 
there  are  many  men  who  will  treat  vulgarly  the  vulgar,  and  bru- 
tally the  brutal,  but  who,  when  they  meet  that  which  they  arc  sa- 
tisfied is  good,  will  treat  it  not  rudely  nor  disdainfully,  but  with 
gentleness  and  consideration.  Patient  continuance  in  well-doing 
will  put  to  shame  those  who  harshly  and  disrespectfully  treat 
men. 

^'WhatBoever  ye  do,  do  it  heartily,  as  to  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  mm; 
knowing  that  of  the  Lord  ye  shall  receive  the  reward  of  the  inheritanoe.*' 

Even  if  rectitude  of  conduct  fails  of  present  remuneration, 
it  will  bo  rewarded  in  the  future.  If  a  slave  is  faithful,  and  his 
faithfulness  is  not  remunerated ;  or,  if  an  apprentice  does  the  best 
he  can,  and  is  not  appreciated,  he  is  not  to  relax  his  efforts  to  do 
well.  The  apostle  teaches  that  servants  should  do  right,  although 
their  right  conduct  is  not  recompensed  immediately.  The  reck- 
oning is  not  to  be  limited  to  a  short  period.  There  is  a  providence 
which  reaches  through  all  one's  life.  He  that  does  right  under  all 
circumstances,  and  especially  under  circumstances  whose  tendency 
is  to  lead  men  to  wrong-doing,  will  certainly  receive  his  reward 
sooner  or  later.  The  thing  works  itself  out  in  one  way  or  another. 
All  a  man's  life  is  a  period  in  which  he  is  to  be  repaid  for  his 
right  doings.  And  there  is  to  be  another  life,  in  which  there  is  to 
be  another  and  grander  remuneration. 

This  is  the  general  statement,  then,  of  the  doctrine  under  con- 
sideration; namely,  that  God  includes  the  whole  system  in  which 
we  live  as  part  and  parcel  of  one  economy ;  and  that  he  identifies 
himself  with  every  portion  of  it ;  so  that  no  man  can  act  in  any 
way,  without  acting,  not  only  directly  and  personally  toward  the 
more  obvious  and  proximate  causes,  but  remotely  and  subtly 
through  them  toward  the  ever-living,  the  ever-just,  and  the  ever- 
loving  God. 

It  is  this  view,  I  remark,  first,  by  way  of  application,  that  makes 
good  things  better,  and  beautiful  things  more  beautiful,  and  ad- 
mirable things  yet  more  admiraole.  God  stands  behind  every  good 
and  noble  thing  which  we  love.  If  you  love  your  father  and 
mother,  if  you  love  your  brother  and  sister,  if  you  love  your  hus- 
band or  wife,  if  you  love  your  friend  and  neighbor,  if  you  love 
teacher,  governor,  prophet  or  king,  through  these  you  are  brought 
near  to  God.  And  there  is  an  exaltation  in  the  consideration  that 
we  do  not  end  our  services  with  those  who  are  next  to  us ;  that 
our  affections  go  further  and  lay  hold  on  those  that  are  beyond. 
We  seem  to  aim  them  at  certain  objects;  we  seem  to  bury  them  in 
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the  hearts  of  those  to  whom  we  are  especially  attached ;  we  seem 
to  plant  them  in  the  midst  of  those  who  are  near  and  dear  to  us ; 
but  they  go  on  and  on  and  touch  a  higher  nerve. 

The  lover  does  not  love  alone.  The  thrill  which  he  feels  is  a 
part  of  the  universal  experience.  God  is  loved  when  loveliness  is 
loved.  God  is  honored  when  honor  is  recognized.  God  is  obeyed 
when  true  magistracy  is  obeyed.  And  all  our  relations  tend  toward 
exaltation.  For  we  never  love  downward.  We  never  love  out- 
wai'dly  on  a  level  with  ourselves.  Whoever  loves  rightly  loves  up- 
wardy  and  places  the  object  of  his  love,  as  it  were,  against  the  bosom 
of  God,  and,  loving  that  object,  loves  God  in  whose  bosom  it  is. 
This  thought  is  one  which  is  the  source  of  great  power  and  beauty 
and  dignity. 

An  element  of  time  is  indispensable  to  us ;  but  that  which  we 
need  above  everything  else  is  a  sense  of  things  eternal.  There  is 
nothing  more  fugitive  than  ordinary  human  aflfections.  There  is 
nothing  that  seems  more  like  the  reflection  of  iridescent  hues,  which 
are  reflected  for  a  moment  in  the  sunlight,  and  then  are  gone.  On  the  * 
other  hand,  there  is  nothing  that  seems  more  permanent  and  un- 
wasting  than  a  mother's  love.  There  is  immortality  in  maternal 
love,  and  in  paternal  love,  because  they  do  not  stop  on  the  object, 
the  human  heart.  There  is  a  lens  through  which  it  passes,  and  it 
becomes  something  more  in  its  relations  to  a  higher  government  of 
which  our  earthly  government  is  but  an  image  or  shadow. 

Secondly,  when  men  are  not  helped  by  their  circumstances; 
when  their  efforts  fail  to  bring  the  best  results;  when  all  ordi- 
nary influences  tend  to  provoke  the  worst  side  of  human  nature — 
then  our  Lord  says,  "  Do  the  right  thing,  and  do  it  for  me."  Is  it 
possible  ?  Yes,  it  is  possible,  if  one  can  but  bring  himself  to  believe 
that  Christ  is  identified  with  him — that  every  thought  and  every 
feeling,  positive  or  negative,  has  a  relation  directly  to  Christ.  It  is 
not  easy  to  do  right  under  discouraging  circumstances,  but  it  is 
possible. 

A  boy  is  bound  out.  He  is  the  subject  of  hard  treatment.  His 
mistress  and  master  are  both  tyrannical.  His  fare  is  bad,  and  his 
treatment  is  as  bad.  He  is  full  of  high  spirits  and  vague  yearnings. 
Everything  in  him  seems  repressed;  and  under  a  sense  of  jnjury, 
he  is  tempted  to  sulk,  and  neglect  his  duty.  His  better  nature  is 
in  danger  of  being  eaten  out  by  the  rust  and  cori*osion  of  anger  and 
revenge.  The  bad  side  of  him  is  all  the  time  being  irritated.  And 
he  says  to  himself,  "  I  will  break  this  bondage.  I  will  not  endure 
such  infernal  usage  any  longer.  It  shall  come  to  an  end."  In  his 
master's  family  is  one  who  has  been  interested  in  him  from  the  tv\xv^. 
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he  came  as  a  stranger  ou  the  premises;  she  has  admired  his  indas- 
iTjy  and  Ills  character^  his  heart  has  gone  ont  toward  her,  and 
a  feeling  of  mutual  confidence  has  sprung  up  between  them;  and, 
watching  him  with  gentleness^  and  tenderness,  and  goodness,  in  the 
moment  of  his  distomperature,  and  displeasure,  and  desperation, 
she  says  to  him,  "  William,  there  is  nothing  in  my  father  or  mother, 
I  am  asliamed  to  say,  to  inspire  or  encourage  you  to  be  faithful 
where  you  are ;  you  are  basely  treated ;  I  know  what  you  suffer, 
and  I  deeply  sympathize  with  you ;  but  will  you  not,  for  my  sake, 
keep  on  and  do  the  best  you  can  ?"  With  a  full  assurance  of  the 
love  which  burns  in  her  heart  for  him,  and  with  a  consciousness  of 
the  love  which  burns  in  his  heart  for  her,  he  says,  "  Yes,  I  wilL" 
And  now,  whether  it  be  day  or  whether  it  be  night,  whether  it  be 
light  or  whether  it  be  dark,  what  does  he  care  ?  How  prompt,  how 
earnest,  how  faithful  he  is!  How  does  he  seek  to  do  everything  in 
the  best  manner,  knowing  that  she  will  see  it,  and  be  made  happy 
by  it !  How  does  he  seek  to  make  his  life  manly  and  noble  in  every 
respect !  And  the  old  man  says,  **  \Vhat  has  got  into  this  young 
man  ?  He  has  turned  over  a  new  leaf.  I  do  not  understand  it." 
No,  he  does  not;  but  does  not  she  understand  it  ?  "  For  my  sake!*' 
she  says,  now  and  then,  when  his  courage  fails ;  and  do  not  her 
words  give  new  strength  to  him  ?  In  the  midst  of  his  suffering,  is 
it  not  a  joy  for  him  to  work  for  her  sake  ? 

It  is  thus  with  Jesus,  who  loves  us,  and  gave  himself  for  us,  and 
waits  for  us,  and  is  ready  to  disclose  to  us  his  children  the  beauty 
that  is  in  him.  When  we  are  in  our  weakness  tempted  to  do 
wrong,  he  asks  us  to  stand  in  our  places  and  do  the  things  that  are 
right;  and  he  says,  "If  other  motives  are  not  strong  enough  to  lead 
you  to  do  it,  do  it  as  unto  me,  and  not  as  unto  your  master;  not  as 
unto  your  employer;  not  as  unto  the  tyrant  who  for  the  time  has 
power  over  you."  And  this  ought  to  make  life  easy  in  hard  places. 
It  ought  to  inspire  the  hearts  of  men  with  nobility  when  the  devil 
tempts  them  to  meanness. 

In  the  struggles  of  men  throughout  society,  the  direct  motives  to 
the  highest  conduct  are  continually  failing;  and  here  is  precisely 
the  auxiliary  motive  which  we  all  need. 

Tha  secret  of  the  endurance  and  fidelity  of  Moses  (one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  natures  of  which  there  is  any  record,  who  fash- 
ioned a  nation  in  the  wilderness,  framed  its  constitution,  and  ad- 
ministered its  affairs  during  years  which  usually  are  years  of  dotage) 
is  declared  to  be  this:  that  he  "  endured  as  seeing  Him  who  is  in- 
visible." 

Over  and  above  the  knowledge  of  things  as  they  are,  is  the 
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knowledge  of  things  that  ai*e  possible ;  aud  in  all  the  dark  passages 

of  society,  in  its  restrictions  and  limitations  and  excitements  and 

provocations,  we  need  that  encouragement  which  comes  from  the 

consciousness,  "  Thou,  God,  art  with  me,   I  am  not  serving  my  party, 

nor  my  nation,  so  much   as  I  am  serving  thee."    In  the  affairs  of 

life;  in  the  fiery  temptations  which  beset  us  on  every  hand;   in 

the  midst  of  the  discordant  elements  by  which  we  are  surrounded 

111  business,  and  public  places,  and  elsewhere,  what  we  need,  above 

everything  else,  is  a  sense  of  the  kind,  and  gentle,  and  loving  power 

o^God.    If  we  can  have  that  with  us,  how  will  the  sea,  forever  in 

ite  storm,  be  calm  to  us !     If   we  can   have  that  with   us,  how 

^  it  will  be  to  do  the  things  which  are  necessary  to  be  done ! 

Piider  great  provocations  to  a  contrary  course,  we  need  more  of 

.  the  consciousness  of  God  with  us. 

This  is  the  secret  of  living  for  our  nobler,  and  not  for  our  lower, 

flelvea    A  large  part  of  our  life  must  be  drudgery.    By  drudgery  I 

mean  tasks  that  men  ought  to  perform,  but  that  they  do  not  want 

*^  perform — tasks  that  have  in  them  very  little   to  remunerate. 

^otk  ifi  divine.     It  can-ies  its  own  food  and  drink  with  it.    A 

^^n  loves  work  if  he  be  a  man.    His  happiness  lies  in  normal  and 

harmonious  action,  if  his  powers  work  harmoniously  and  right. 

Now  and  then,  however,  there  are  things  which  it  is  incumbent  on 

^^   to  do,  but  which  we  do  not  like  to  do.    I  love  to  take  a  child 

and  hold  it  in  my  arms ;  but  I  would  not  like  to  cleanse  it.    I  like 

^  ^V'atch  the  sports  of  children ;  but  I  should  not  like  to  stand  at 

the  tub  and  wash  their  linen.     There  is  such  a  thing  as  work,  and 

there  is  such  a  thing  as  drudgery.    All  lives  have  in  them  a  great 

"^al  that  men  would  rather  shirk  and  avoid.     But  it  is  manly  to  do 

the    lowest  things,  and  the  most  drudging  things,  cheerfully,  "  as 

uato  the  Lord,"  in  the  place  where  one  stands. 

^0  man  puts  a  paling  below  a  precipice.  Men  do  not  fall  up, 
^^d  therefore  a  fence  on  the  lower  side  of  a  precipice  would  be  un- 
iieoessary.  It  is  only  on  the  upper  side  that  guards  are  placed,  if 
anywhere. 

Happily  it  is  not  where  things  are  easy  that  God  stands.     I  can- 

^^t  think  of  God  as  sitting  on  a  throne  and  leaving  men  to  take 

^^^«  of  themselves.     I  can  only  think  of  him  as  standing  where 

trxev  need  him.    I  think  of  God  as  something  tremendous,  some- 

^*iing  immense,  filling  all  space,  and  not  as  something  microscopic. 

^^  is  where  temptations  are.     And  where  vulgarity,  and  sordid- 

^^y  and  meanness,  and  treachery,  and  all  things  degrading  are 

^^ding  to  lead  men  astray,  there  the  voice  of  Christ  is,  saying, 

*  As  unto  me." 
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The  things  which  bring  us  pleasure  have  not  so  mnch  voioe  in 
them ;  but  the  things  which  tend  to  proYoke  our  worst  feelings 
stand  in  such  near  relation  to  our  innermost  lives  that^  if  we  could 
understand  what  they  mean,  we  should  hear  them  say  to  us,  ^  As 
unto  the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men.'* 

You  do  not  like  your  lesson  at  school,  my  little  boy.  It  is  dry 
and  difficult.  It  is  up-hill  work  to  master  it  Anybody  can  go 
down-hill,  but  it  takes  legs  to  go  up-hill.  Who  cannot  do  things 
which  are  so  easy  that  they  do  themselves?  The  test  of  manhood 
is  the  power  to  do  with  cheerfulness  things  which  are  difficult  and 
disagreiable.  Do  the  things  that  you  do  not  like  to  do  first,  and 
do  them  best.  Do  them  feeling,  "  Whatever  is  hard  God  accepts 
with  double  pleasure  from  me."  Where  things,  that  you  are  called 
upon  to  do  go  against  the  grain,  there  Christ  stands,  desinng  to 
stimulate  and  encourage  you,  and  sajring,  "Do  this  as  to  me.'* 
Do  not,  then,  shirk  haid,  disagreeable,  painful  duties.  Do  them; 
and  do  them  as  unto  God. 

There  are  endless  classifications  in  life.  "  The  first  shall  be  laist, 
and  the  last  shall  be  first"  Although  there  is  a  general  law  run- 
ning through  natural  and  social  affairs  in  this  world,  yet  there  is 
apparent  confusion  amoug  men.  Those  who  should  be  at  the  top, 
according  to  rules  of  justice  and  desert,  so  far  as  we  understand 
them,  are  at  the  bottom.  Many  persons  are  poor  who  deserve 
wealth.  Many  men  who  ai-e  virtuous  and  pure-minded  are  under 
the  control  of  men  who  are  impure.  It  would  almost  seem  that  men 
are  out  of  their  sphere  in  this  life,  so  that  nothing  but  a  revolu- 
tionary process  can  rectify  the  incongruities  of  their  circumstances. 

Are  those  who  are  placed  over  you,  in  the  store,  in  the  shop,  or 
on  the  ship,  irritable  and  provoking  ?  Nevertheless,  "  obey  your 
masters  in  the  flesh."  Obey  those  who  are  your  superiors  accord- 
ing to  the  false  estimate  of  this  physical  globe.  Obey  most  faith- 
fully when  all  the  circumstances  by  which  you  are  surrounded  are 
such  as  to  tempt  you  to  be  unfaithful.  Make  your  courage  appear 
when  there  is  no  visible  ground  for  encoumgement  Let  your 
fidelity  be  most  eminent  when  the  provocations  to  a  want  of  fidelity 
are  strongest.  Servo  most  cheerfully  when  it  is  hardest  to  serve. 
For  Christ  says,  "  I  will  take  your  service  as  rendered  to  me." 

How  many  persons  examine  their  evidences  and  are  dissatisfied 
with  them  because  they  come  short  of  the  evidences  of  other  people! 
They  hear  Christians  tell  about  the  experience  of  Christ's  love  in 
their  hearts ;  they  hear  them  tell  what  Christ  has  done  for  theii 
souls ;  and  they  go  hom^.  and  say,  "  I  have  never  had  such  a  rap- 
ture of  love  to  Christ  as  these  people  have."    And  Christ  says  to 
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them,  "  If  you  love  me  keep  ray  commandments."  No  matter 
whether  they  have  the  feeling  or  not,  he  will  take  the  obedience  for 
the  experience.  It  does  not  follow,  because  you  have  not  had  a 
certain  experience,  that  you  do  not  love  Christ  If  you  have  no 
other  way  of  testifying  to  your  love,,  do  it  by  serving  him.  He  will 
take  the  things,  that  you  do  in  lieu  of  love.  Take  the  things  that 
are  hard  to  do,  and  do  them.  See  to  it  that  you  "  love  your  ene- 
mies, bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you, 
and  pray  for  them  which  despitcfully  use  you,  and  persecute  you." 

There  is  a  subtleness  in  love  which  transcends  that  oi'  all  other 
feelings.  If  you  do  a  thing  knowing  that  it  is  to  bo  seen  of  men, 
you  may  be  actuated  by  a  motive  of  pride,  or  the  love  of  approba- 
tion ;  but  if  you  do  a  thing  not  expecting  that  men  will  know  it, 
you  will  be  more  apt  to  do  it  from  a  feeling  of  love  to  Christ  There 
arc  things  done  from  veiy  subtle  motives  in  the  higher  ranges 
of  true  affection.  And  if  we  attempt  to  do  things  which  are  noble 
nnder  discouragements,  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  we  shall  receive 
our  reward  in  the  world  to  come.  There  is  no  deed  performed, 
no  service  rendered,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  that  fails  to  receive 
the  grateful  recognition  of  Christ.  Things  that  you  do  to  please 
him  when  you  are  tempted  of  the  devil,  he  will  never  forget.  It  is 
such  things  that  go  to  make  the  wreath,  the  coronet,  which  is  to  be 
ours  in  the  heavenly  land. 

The  excuse  which  men  make  to  justify  their  wrong-doing,  or 
their  low  and  vulgar  lives,  is  that  their  circumstances  are  unfavor- 
able to  noble  lives  and  right-doing.  Undoubtedly  it  is  harder  for 
men  to  live  right  in  some  circumstances  than  in  others;  but 
such  are  the  provisions  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  no  man  can 
be  placed  in  any  circumstances  in  which  he  may  not  have  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  his  soul,  leading  him  in  the  right 
way.  Wherever  we  are,  we  need  not  lack  for  a  motive  to  perform 
noble  deeds.  In  darkness  or  twilight,  as  well  as  in  full  daylight, 
we  are  to  be  followers  of  him  who  in  Gethsemane  said,  "  0  my  Fa- 
ther, if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me  ;  nevertheless,  not 
as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt,"  and  drank  it  to  the  dre^s,  being  upheld 
and  strengthened  by  angels.  Wherever  we  are,  in  darkness  and 
trial,  under  temptatation,  we  may  press  the  evil  away ;  but  when  we 
find  that  it  cannot  1x5  avoided,  it  becomes  us  to  siiy,  "  If  it  must  be, 
let  me  stand  in  my  place  and  act  as  a  man,  doing  my  duty  as  unto 
the  Lord."  Then  angels  will  comfort  us,  and  life  will  be  equalized, 
and  by  and  by  the  scenes  will  change.  And  oh,  what  a  transforma- 
tion there  will  be  when  all  that  which  is  relative  shall  pass  awayl 
But  when  men  die;,  when  their  bodies  are  dissolved,  t\\eT(i  or^  \\\\^ 
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things  which  remain,  if  they  possessed  them  before;  namely,  faith, 
hope  and  love.  '  These  will  abide  when  death  -shall  have  taken  down 
the  old  tabernacle,  and  left  many  of  the  appetites  and  passions  be- 
hind. When  we  shall  be  translated  into  the  spiritnal  condition, 
around  about  all  that  part  of  us  which  takes  hold  on  the  eternal 
sphere — our  upper  selves,  our  moral  selves,  our,  spiritual  selves 
— as  centers,  shall  abide  faith,  hope  and  love.  And  the  greatest  of 
these  is  Love. 

By  this  celestial  power,  then,  let  us  rectify  everything  that  is 
evil;  by  it  let  us  interpret  all  things  that  are  about  us;  and  by  it 
let  us  live  nobler  lives.  Then,  dying,  may  we  rise  to  the  glory  and 
the  immortality  of  the  heavenly  city.. 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SEBMOK 

To  whom  oould  we  go  bat  unto  thee,  thou  most  merciful  Gk>d,  with  ail 

OUT  imperfections  and  wealmeBses;   with  our  ignorances  and  manifold 

Wants;  with  our  tranagressions  pressing  upon  us  in  memory;  with  the  con- 

cciousnesB  every  day  of  our  fallibility  ?   Poor  in  thinking  and  in  conceiving, 

^i^d  yet  poorer  in  the  execution  of  things  right,  are  we;   and  we  need 

One  that  can  love  those  who  ore  not  lovable.    We  need  One  that  can  find 

^i^ument  in  himself,  and  not  in  us,  for  patience  and  forbearance.    We  need 

One  whose  greatness  is  more  than  men  can  Imow,  and  the  power  of  whose 

Sx^atnesB  is  not  in  his  right  hand,  but  in  his  heart.    Such  art  thou,  O  Lord 

Qod,  ancient  of  days,  supreme  in  heaven  and  over  all  the  earth,  the  Guide, 

the  Ruler,  but,  above  ail,  the  Friend  and  Redeemer.    Thou  who  dost  meet 

the  race  in  its  beginnings,  and  dost  minister  to  it ;  thou  whose  servants  are 

^0  laws  of  nature ;  thou  who  hast  ordained  all  those  processes  of  human 

^e which  concern  us,  and  act  upon  us;  thou  who  art  leading  the  whole 

earth  up  as  a  household  of  which  thou  art  thyself  the  Head— -thou  art  fitted 

for  us-for  our  want,  for  our  weakness ;  and  in  thee  we  are  wise  and  strong 

and  good  who  in  ourselves  are  foolish,  and  weak,  and  full  of  all  unmannerly 

thonght 

We  rejoice  that  we  may  believe  thus  in  thee ;  that  we  are  not  shut  away 
^m  thee  by  fear ;  that  we  are  not  left  in  doubt  and  apprehension  and  dark- 
ness ;  that  the  more  we  are  wounded,  and  the  more  our  souls  inwardly  bleed, 
the  nearer  are  we  brought  by  our  necessity  to  thee,  thou  that  helpest  the 
heart-its  Physician. 

We  rejoice,  O  Lord,  that' thou  hast  taught  us  in  ourselves  a  little  of  that 
which  is  true  of  thee,  by  the  gentleness  with  which  we  bear  with  our  children, 
hy  our  patience  with  them,  and  by  that  disinterested  kindness  which  springs 
from  our  loving.    If  in  us  who  are  evil,  and  even  selfish,  there  is  such  fruit 
('^  ftOodness,  how  much  more  abundant  is  it  in  thee  who  art  without  spot, 
5^*1  without  any  evil  or  limitation  in  goodness.    This  is  the  glory  of  thy  be- 
^?-  In  thy  hands  are  all  things.    Thou  hast  light  and  thou  hast  darkness. 
P^OQ  hast  pain  and  thou  hast  pleasure.    Thou  art  administering  both  for 
J^y  and  for  sorrow.    Thou  art  punishing  and  rewarding.    Thou  art  encourag- 
ing and  dissuading.    Thou  art  full  of  all  things  that  shall  bring  us  away 
^^  the  earthy  and  from  the  animal,  toward  that  which  is  spiritual  and  di- 
J^^i  and  toward  our  nobler  selves.    In  Jesus  Christ  thou  art  holding  forth 
^^  ^  the  pattern  of  that  which  we  should  be.    We  behold  his  meekness 
^d  his  gentleness;  we  behold  his  kindness  and  long-suffering  patience;  we 
"^^(>ld  his  great  and  rejoicing  love  to  thee,  and  the  cheer  with  which  he 
^^i  about  doing  good ;  we  behold  his  sympathy  with  men,  and  how  he  en- 
^Ui*a^^  those  who  were  rejected  and  outcast  and  helpless, 
p^  9  Lord,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  we  may  bear  about  with  us  a  sense  of 
«xl8t.    Bilay  he  be  present  to  us,  in  thought  and  in  imagination.    Every  day 
^y  We  feel  that  we  are  by  faith  joined  to  him.    May  we  follow  thy  foot- 
■^Ps  through  the  toughest  ways  of  this  life.    Make  thyself  companionable 
»    ^-    In  all  the  temptations  by  which  we  are  beset  appear  for  our  relief. 
^e  midst  of  conflict  and  danger  be  thou  our  shield.    When  the  storm  is 
WK  ^*^®  ^^  ^  *^y  pavilion  till  the  storm  be  overpassed.    Wait  near  the  ship 
^*^<*0  it  is  bestormed,  and  seems  likely  to  be  sunk,  and  bring  us  peace. 
j^r^»  if  we  are  called  to  walk  upon  the  turbulent  wave,  still  may  we  have 
th        ^  walk  to  thee  when  thou  callest  us.    And  if  our  faith  fail,  hold  forth 
fe^  Hand  in  rebuke,  and  raise  us  again.    May  our  life  be  more  and  more  per- 
Um^^^  formed  by  thine.    More  and  more  may  it  be  struck  through  with  the 
^^t  and  beauty  of  thine. 
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Thus  may  we  bo  disoiples  of  Christ.  Thou  art  not  ashamed  of  ua  beoaoae 
we  are  poor  and  needy ;  nor  wilt  thou  be  ashamed  of  us  in  the  day  of  glory 
when  thou  shalt  have  fashioned  us,  when  thou  shalt  have  cleansed  us  from 
every  stain,  and  when  thou  shalt  present  us  before  the  throne  of  thy  Father. 
May  we  live  in  the  hxype  of  that  day.  Though  it  be  vague  and  undetermined, 
may  we  behold  the  coming  glory,  the  higher  life,  the  nobler  development. 
May  we  comfort  ourselves  by  the  light  which  comes  from  this  glory  of  the 
future. 

Wilt  thou  bless  spiritually  all  those  who  are  in  thy  presence.  May  those 
who  are  conscious  of  sin  in  themselves  find  ease  in  the  confession  of  l^edr  sin 
before  God.  If  there  arc  any  who  desire  to  make  vows  and  covenants  be- 
fore thee,  accept  those  vows  and  covenants,  and  help  them  to  fulfill  them. 
If  there  ore  any  who  would  utter  thanksgiving  to  thee  for  thy  mercies  to- 
ward them,  accept  that  thanksgiving.  And  we  pray  that  they  may  have  In 
themselves  a  testimony  that  God  hath  heard  them,  and  will  bless  them. 

We  beseech  of  thee,  be  with  every  one  as  he  specially  needs.  Be  with 
those  who  are  In  the  midst  of  burdens  and  cares  and  daily  labors.  May  they 
work  as  unto  the  Lord,  and  not  as  unto  men.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  re- 
deem us  by  the  trials  of  life,  and  bring  us  at  last  to  the  most  blessed  hour  of 
departure,  and  then  convoy  us,  by  thine  angels,  home,  where  we  shall  find 
thee,  to  find  whom  is  to  find  ourselves.  And  in  thee,  bearing  thine  image 
and  likeness  and  glory,  may  we  be  content. 

And  we  will  give  all  the  praise  of  our  salvation  to  the  Father,  the  Son* 
and  the  Holy  Spirit.    Amen, 


-«••- 
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Our  Father,  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  the  word  spoken.  May  it  en- 
courage those  who  are  in  trouble.  May  it  incite  those  who  are' hesitant. 
May  it  replenish  the  zeal  of  those  whose  faith  is  failing  them. 

Wc  pray  that  thou  wilt  help  us  to  be  constant  under  all  drcumstanoes, 
and  brave  in  all  trials.  May  wo  be  steadfast,  unmovable,  always  abound- 
ing in  the  work  of  the  Lord. 

How  soon  things  will  change !  How  soon  all  things  earthly  will  come  to 
au  end!  How  soon  yokes  and  burdens  will  be  laid  aside!  How  soon  the 
trials  and  troubles  of  this  life  will  be  forgotten,  or  will  seem  to  us  as  things 
of  far-off  memory,  or  as  early  dreams !  Wc  are  hastening  from  the  apparent 
to  the  real ;  from  visible  things  to  more  transcendent  things  not  seen. 

Grant  tliat  we  may  live  under  the  power  of  this  truth  more  and  more. 
More  and  more  may  the  power  of  the  eternal  world  overshadow  us.  More 
and  more  may  we  be  rendered  fit  for  thy  kingdom.  And,  we  beseech  of 
thee,  stand  there  before  us  transflisured  as  the  light  of  heaven,  and  guide  ns 
through  life.  Let  us  not  fear  dying,  but  lay  hold  upon  thee.  If  the  water 
be  troubled,  or  if  the  night  be  dark,  speak  to  us  comfortable  words,  and  res- 
cue us  from  the  flood,  and  bring  us  to  triumph  and  glory  and  immortality. 

And  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit  shall  be  the  praise  f  oraner. 

AfMlfU 
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*'*  l!^ot  aa  thoagh  I  had  already  attained,  either  were  already  perfect :  but 
I  ioUow  after,  if  that  I  may  apprehend  that  for  whioh  also  I  am  apprehend- 
|ed  of  Christ  Jesus,  brethren,  I  count  not  myself  to  have  apprehended :  but 
this  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching 
f ortti.  unto  those  things  which  are  before,  I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the 
prise  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  Let  us,  therefore,  as  many 
SB  be  perfect,  be  thus  minded."— Phu^  m:  1^15. 


This  letter  of  PauFs  was  among  the  last  that  he  wrote.    There 
IB  reasonable  evidence  to  believe  that  he  was  in  prison  for  the  last 
time  before  his  execution,  under  the  dominion  of  Nero.     Althousrh 
the  letter  is  not  sad,  there  is  in  it  a  strain  of  that  tenderness  which 
one  might  almost  call  funereaL     In  no  other  letter  are  there  so 
many  abounding  terms  of  affection.     The  disciples  of  Christ  never 
before  seemed  so  dear  to  him ;  and  yet  you  will  obsen  e  that  al- 
thongh  it  was  now  a  period  of  helplessness,  increasing  and  nearly 
approaching  death,  instead  of  attempting  to  recapitulate  and  re- 
joice over  the  services  of  the  past,  he  expressly  dissuades  men  from 
that  course.    He  declares  that  that  which  occupies  his  mind  is  not 
the  recapitulation  of  all  his  past  experience  and  service,  but  that 
his  life  lies  yet  forward  of  him.     And  he  introduces  that  figure, 
which  was  a  living  one  then,  but  which  is  merely  a  classical  illus- 
tration now,  of  the  racers,  who  when  they  are  in  the  circuit,  and 
*r^  performing   their  feats    in    competition,   reach    forward,   in 
their  rushing   intensity,  with  both  body  and  arms,  and  think  of 
nothing — neither  that  which  is  in  the  present  nor  that  which  is 
behind — but  are  measuring  the  distance  before  them,  with  their 
^y^  fixed  upon  it,  and  are  straining  every  nerve  each  to  touch  the 
goal  first.    So  it  was  with  this  spirit.     Instead  of  congratulating 
itself  on  past  experiences,  and  going  over  and  over  and  over  again 
^^  history  of  former  days,  though  he  was  an  old  man,  broken  by 
.  *^ch  labor  and  suffering,  crushed  by  chains,  imprisoned  between 
^^Miers,  and  standing  on  the  verge  of  death, — In  this  last  estate, 
"^lien  if  at  any  time  anybody  might  feed  upon  the  reminiscences  of 
the  past,  Paul  now  might, — his  soul  lifts  itself  up  in  its  nobility, 

ix^yP^niAT  M<naniro.  Cot.  is.  1S73.    Lcssoir :  Heb.  x.,  82-99;  xImI-IO;  Htmns  (Flfmovtli 
^l«otlon) :  Not.  8«e,  40,    **  BMt  for  the  Weary.'* 
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and  says,  "  Not  that  I  have  attained,  and  am  perfect ;  but  this  one 
thing  I  do,  I  press  forward."  There  is  that  significant  bnt  not  well- 
understood  expression  here. 

**  Not  as  though  I  had  already  attained,  either  were  ahready  perfect ;  but 
I  foUow  after,  if  that  I  may  apprehend  that  for  which  also  I  am  apprehend- 
ed in  Christ  Jesiis.** 

It  is  as  it'  he  had  said,  ^^  Christ  is  the  ideal  of  what  a  man  should 
be.  He  has  my  ideal  portrait,  as  it  were,  di-awu  out  in  his  own 
thought  and  feeling.  There  is  an  exaltation  and  a  grandeur  for 
myself  in  the  time  to  come,  which  Christ  knows  and  I  do  not ; 
but  I  am  following  after.  1  am  pressing  up  toward  that  thought 
which  Christ  has,  of  what  I  am  and  ought  to  be ;  and  I  am  de- 
termined that  I  will  apprehend  it  as  Christ  himself  does.  Not 
that  I  have  it ;  but  I  will  strive  for  it.  My  manhood  is  in  the  fu- 
ture.    My  life  lies  beyond  the  present" 

Yet,  we  are  not  to  understand,  here,  or  elsewhere,  that  cau- 
tions against  going  back  into  the  past  are  dissuasions  from  the 
use  of  memory  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  Christian  life,  or  as  an  aux- 
iliary to  comfort.  For,  in  other  places,  we  have  the  most  pointed 
exhortations  to  remember ;  not  to  forget ;  to  call  to  remembrance. 
The  Hebrews,  to  whom  Paul  was  mainly  writing,  had,  in  their  very 
national  customs,  symbols  and  instructions  which  were  designed 
to  carry  men  back  to  past  histories,  and  to  profit  them  by  the  ob- 
servations of  things  gone  by,  but  freshly  recalled  to  memory. 

All  the  future,  in  some  sense,  has  its  roots  in  the  past.  We 
cannot  ignore  the  past,  and  live  wholly  in  the  futuR^  If  we  were 
stripped  of  the  ability  to  remember,  we  should  never  be  civilized. 
The  power  to  convert  past  things  to  present  uses,  and  present 
things  to  future  uses,  measures  the  civilizing  force  of  men  and 
nations. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  is  a  noble  protest  against  the  tendency 
of  men  who  have  acquired  possessions  and  achieved  success,  to 
cease  growing ;  to  look  at  the  past  as  a  great  granary  in  which  is 
stored  enough  of  the  fruit  of  life  to  warrant  their  sitting  down 
and  contenting  themselves  with  things  already  accomplished.  It 
is  a  dissuasion  from  ignoble  contentment  in  things  attained;  and 
from  going  back  to  that  which  is  past  as  a  ground  of  excuse  for 
present  inactivity,  or  for  a  lack  of  entei'prise  in  the  future. 

It  may  befit  a  silk-worm,  when  it  has  gnawed  its  little  leaf^  to 
roll  itself  up  in  a  cocoon  of  silken  threads,  spun  out  of  its  own 
body ;  but  it  is  poor  business  for  anything  but  a  silk-worm.  It  is 
poor  business  for  a  man  to  roll  himself  up,  and  spin  out  of  hit 
past  acliievements  that  which  shall  form  his  own  covering. 
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The  paat  is  to  be  used  as  a  medicine  or  as  a  wine,  but  uot  as  a 
food.  It  may  furnish  reasons  for  gratitude  when  wc  look  back  lu 
all  the  way  in  which  God  has  led  us — upon  our  childhood;  upon 
the  household  in  which  we  were  reared ;  upon  our  near  and  dear 
friends;  upon  our  friendships  and  loves;  upon  our  successes; 
upon  those  experiences  in  which  the  providence  of  God  has  been 
manifest  to  us.  The  long  retrospect  may  oftentimes  fill  the  soul 
with  vivid  emotions  of  thanksgiving.  It  may  also  breed  a  trust 
ill  God  for  times  to  come.  It  may  lift  one  out  of  discouragements. 
It  may  minister  hope  in  great  exigencies.  And  for  such  purposes 
as  th^^e  it  is  eminently  wise  and  proper  for  one  to  look  back  and 
use  the  past.  We  are  not  absolutely  to  forget  the  things  that  are 
behind.  It  is  only  relatively  that  we  are  to  do  this.  Going  back 
may  be  a  means  of  guidance  and  of  caution. 

The  sins  that  are  in  the  past  should  not  have  been  committed 
in  vain ;  for  although  sin  as  our  master  is  to  be  dreaded  and 
shunned,  yet  when  we  have  once  passed  through  the  experience  of 
it,  we  ought  so  to  use  it  that  it  shall  serve  us  and  minister  to  our 
benefit 

Our  mistakes ;  the  partialisms  of  our  life  ;  all  its  imperfections 
— these  things  should  have  a  part  of  meditation  at  times  and  in 
due  measure.  For  the  past  life  would  be  lost  in  some  of  its  best 
elements,  if  we  did  not  from  it  learn  how  to  take  a  better  course  in 
time  to  come.  Every  man's  past  life  should  be  his  critic,  his  cen- 
sor, his  guide.  He  who  lives,  and  is  done  with  life  the  moment  it 
drops  hour  by  hour  from  his  hands,  is  not  half  a  man.  He  is  like 
a  plucked  plant  that  stands  in  water  without  roots  of  its  own,  and 
can  have  no  growth,  and  soon  fades  and  passes  away. 

The  past  should  be  as  a  granary  from  which  we  are  to  take  seeds 
to  plant  for  new  harvests. 

It  may  be,  too,  at  times,  a  refuge.  The  house  of  memory  may 
be  a  hiding-place  where  present  trouble  cannot  find  us.  Memory 
may  be  that  pavilion  where  God  hides  his  beloved  until  the  storm 
be  overpast.  If  the  way  be  too  great  for  us ;  if  the  burdens  be 
heavier  than  we  can  bear ;  if  the  horizon  be  shut  in,  and  the  dark- 
ness is  above  and  about,  it  is  better  that  we  should  retreat 
backward  to  the  land  of  light  in  former  times,  and  dwell  there 
a  while  rather  than  give  up  in  discouragement  and  own  tliat  we 
are  vanquished.  Overcome,  is  what  men  should  never  be.  If  the 
present  be  full  of  temptation  and  trial,  go  out  of  it.  It  is  better  to 
go  forward;  but  if  the  way  be  shut  up  before  you,  go  backward. 
Go  anywhere  rather  than  dwell  in  darkness.  Ye  are  children  oC 
light      Let  woiTBS  be  crushed;  let  insects  perish*,  bvx\j  \e\.  Taaxx 
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never  yield  to  despair.  You  caiTy  God  in  you.  It  is  not  for  yon 
to  be  overshadowed  and  darkened  and  overcQme.  There  are  the 
gates  behind,  and  the  gates  before ;  and  if  it  be  needful,  go  back 
into  the  past,  and  gather  up  all  its  memories  of  joys  gone  by,  and 
weave  ont  of  them  some  flowers  that  shall  be  fi'agrant;  and  by 
and  by,  when  you  return  again  to  the  present  duties  of  life,  it  may 
be  that  the  storm  will  be  past,  and  t)iat  the  horizon  will  appear 
again  with  a  hopeful  light 

But  there  is  a  use  of  the  past  which  is  full  of  danger  to  manli- 
ness. It  is  seductive,  persuasive,  but  mischievous.  To  many,  the 
past  is  a  land  of  despondency.  Some  are  soured  all  their  life  long 
on  account  of  an  experience  gone  by.  Their  childhood  was 
blighted.  It  is  a  melancholy  utterance  of  men,  when,  now  and 
then,  they  say,  "  I  never  was  a  child.'*  One  of  the  saddest  things 
that  I  see  in  the  street  is  little  children  that  never  have  been  chil- 
dren— boys  prematurely  sharp ;  keen  when  they  are  five  years  old ; 
cunning;  self-caring;  preying  upon  each  other,  with  their  little 
hands  lifted  in  the  great  battle  against  life — children  that  ai'e  not 
children — homunculi — men  dwarfed. 

While  some  look  back  along  the  way  of  life  and  rejoice  in  the 
household,  it  having  been  a  palace  of  treasures  to  them,. how  many 
there  are  who  look  upon  a  spoiled  childhood,  ugly  parents,  hard 
selfishness,  indigence,  toil,  and  trouble !  How  many  look  back  to 
see  many  elements  of  error  instilled  into  their  early  manhood! 
How  many,  in  surveying  the  past,  see  things  that  they  did  which 
they  would  fain  leave  out  if  possible,  as  the  murderer  would  fain 
obliterate  the  stain  of  blood  from  his  hands,  but  which  they  cannot 
get  rid  of !  How  many  consciences  there  are  among  men  that  are 
not  strong  enough  to  hinder  evil,  but  are  strong  enough  to  turn 
back  and  sting  them  for  it !  How  many  consciences  there  are 
which,  when  they  have  once  got  possession  of  a  man,  hold  on  to 
him,  and  torment  him !  The  past — how  full  is  it  of  sins  which 
have  left  their  mark;  sins  that  often  rise  up  and  stalk  like  ghosts 
in  men's  sensitive  imaginations  and  memories;  sins  which  some- 
times amount  to  crimes,  and  haunt  men  like  fiends !  There  be 
those  who  come  back  and  recount  their  experiences,  and  do  not 
choose  to  exert  themselves  in  the  direction  of  manhood  because  the 
future  is  blocked  up  by  the  past 

Now,  if  there  be  things  to  which  these  words  may  be  applied 
with  more  i>ower  than  to  others,  they  are  the  crimes,  the  sins  and 
the  misfortunes  of  the  past :  "  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead."  And 
when  once  the  past  has  buried  its  dead,  let  them  stay  buried,  and 
not  come  again  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.     Who  would  care  to 
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keep  and  treasure  up  all  the  wai*t8>  and  scabs,  and  issues,  and  ichor, 

and  excrements  of  his  diseased  experience  throngh  life  as  if  it  would 

do  him  any  good  to  go  and  see  what  sickness  had  done  in  a  morl^id 

condition  of  tissue  and  body?    And  how  much  worse  it  is  to  keep 

^be  soul's  morbid  conditions  in  memory,  and  go  back,  and  go  back, 

and  go  back  to  them  !    Manhood  does  not  lie  there.    It  is  not  in 

^e  review  of  these  mistakes,  it  is  not  in  profound  morbidity,  that 

man  ever  gets  any  uplift     No  sackcloth  will  help  you.    No  pcr- 

petnal  crucifixion  in  view  of  past  transgressions  will  help  you.  The 

^st  ^^a,j  to  deal  with  your  sins  is  to  have  a  new  life.     Bury  the 

P^^t  in  the  present  and  in  the  future. 

There  be  many  who  brood  over  their  sorrows  and  misfortunes 

^d  failures  and  things  lost.     There  be  many  who  wander  up  and 

<lo  wn  in  the  passages  of  their  past  life,  as  a  single  traveler  wanders 

7^^^ Ugh  an  empty  house  that  is  full  of  rooms,  with  no  company  nor 

^Sht  nor  warmth.     They  are  forever  complaining — forever  bemoan- 

^^S  the  troubles  of  the  past.     And  so  to  them  memory  is  a  chamber 

torments — a  place  of  cruel  bondage — an  Egypt. 

I  have  sometimes  come  out  from  wanderings  in  the  fields,  and 

^^^>   lyiDg>  coiled  up  and  swollen,  a  serpent,  which  all  men  in- 

stixictively  seem  to  abhor,  and  in  whose  mouth  was  some  helpless 

toa.fi  ^Y  frog,  that  had  not  been  able  nimbly  to  escape  him.     The 

^^^tiQi  which  he  had  half  swallowed,  he  was  still  swallowing,  and 

^^ allowing,  and  swallowing,  till  it  Avas  gone.     And  so,  toad-like, 

nxutiy  and  many  a  one  lies  helpless  in  the  jaws  of  the  open-mouthed 

^^pent  of  the  past     Cruel  memory,  with  long  struggle,  is  swallow- 

^*^8  them  down;  until  at  last  they  disappear.  They  are  victims  of  the 

suffering,  and  weariness,  and  wretchedness,  and  contemptible  misery 

o^  the  past. 

Still  worse  is  it  when  one  goes  back  to  the  past  to  find,  not 

P'^f,  nor  sorrow,  but  lazy  contentment — contentment  with  himself, 

^tttentment   with   his   manhood  ;  contentment   with   the  pitiful 

thill gg  which  he  has  earned.     As  if  a  man  was  represented  simply 

V  "tfce  little  that  he  does!     As  if  any  amount  of  learning,  or  any 

^^Tant  of  public  service,  or  any  amount  of  merchandise,  or  any 

^^^Cint  of  labor  in  any  profession,  or  any  amount  of  accumulation, 

^^^   s  fair  representative  of  the  God  that  is  in  you  or  me !     As  if  in 

^^*^    lower  and  cruder  states,  in  our  half-developod  life,  we  could  do 

*°y"t:-liing  that  would  be  a  fit  measure  of  the  manhood  which  Christ 

thOxzjgjjj.  of,  and  by  which  Ave  were  ai)preh ended  of  him,  and  which 

7^    ^liould  strive  to  apprehend  in  liini !     A.s  if  the  servile  tasks,  as 

^  '^ll  the  things  which  we  have  done  with  labor-pains  and  throes, 

^^^ing  our  past  life,  were  a  fit  memorial  or  monument  of  the  divin 
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ity  that  is  iu  us !  As  if  they  were  a  pigment  fit  to  point  our  por- 
traits with ! 

If  I  urn  only  that  which  I  have  been,  I  am  of  all  men  most 
miserable.  If  I  am  only  that  which^  in  a  crude  way  of  thinking 
ucd  believing,  the  past  seems  to  me;  if  I  am  merely  a  creature 
storm-thrown,  east  hither  and  thither,  with  endless  oscillations, 
without  symmetry  or  proportions,  harassed,  hetcheled,  oftentimes 
beaten  down,  speckled,  s^Kitted,  decayed,  such  as  I  have  been  in  tlie 
past,  then  I  am  hardly  worth  saving.  I  am  better  worth  burying. 
I  am  no  better  than  a  leaf,  and  no  better  than  the  bug  that  is  ou  it. 
But  that  is  not  the  case  with  me. 

What  Lord  Bacon  was  when  his  nurse  stood  him  up  by  the  side 
of  a  chair,  and  he  tumbled  headlong  down ;  what  Lord  Bacon  was 
in  all  the  little  noisome  infelicities  of  his  youth,  did  not  measure 
what  Lord  Bacon  became  in  his  philosophical  largeness.  And  as  the 
intellection  of  children  is  no  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  their 
manhood  in  later  years ;  so  what  a  man  has  been  is  no  sign  of  what 
he  IS  to  be.  Oh !  what  power  lies  buried  in  you  that  you  know  not 
of.  Oh!  what  light  lies  waiting  to  burst  through  the  orient  imag- 
ination which  yet  has  never  streamed  forth.  Oh !  what  treasures, 
what  loves,  what  fortitudes,  what  sweetnesses,  what  glories  are 
buried  in  the  human  soul,  which  future  possibilities  shall  develop. 

The  past  is  no  safe  ground;  and  yet  there  are  those  who 
sit  mumbling  their  satisfaction.  They  boast  of  what  they  have 
done.  They  have  made  fortunes.  They  have  scraped  in  money — 
they  are  not  careful  to  recount  how !  They  have  built  warehouses. 
They  have  invented  this,  that  or  the  other  thing.  And  so  they  ait 
piping  about  themselves  as  if  the  world  had  been  sustained  to  keep 
them  up,  and  as  if  the  little  that  they  had  done  here  and  there  was 
a  fit  theme  for  their  everlasting  meditation. 

A  man  is  a  fool  who  sits  looking  backward  for  himself  iu  the 
past.  Ah !  what  shallow  vain  conceit  there  is  in  men !  Forget 
the  things  that  are  behind.  That  is  not  where  you  live.  Your 
roots  are  not  there.  They  are  in  the  present;  and  you  should 
reach  up  into  the  other  life. 

So  men  often  use  service  in  the  past  as  a  just  claim  or  rclea^ 
from  service  in  the  future.  While  the  blood  flows  warm  in  them» 
and  while  enterprise  is  impetuous,  men  labor;  but  as  they  come 
to  mid-life,  or  begin  to  take  hold  upon  later  years,  they  say:  **I 
have  done  my  share;  I  have  had  my  time;  I  will  give  place  to 
younger  men.  It  is  not  for  me  to  go  on  forever.  I  have  done 
great  works;  I  have  served  well  my  day  and  generation ;  and  now 
I  will  step  aside.' 
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When  God  is  tired,  yon*  have  a  right  to  l)e  tired,  and  not  till 
Uien.  You  are  of  him.  Your  best  and  truest  self  is  divine;  and 
in  that  there  is  no  weariness,  no  variableness,  no  shadow  of  turn- 
ing. When  flame  ceases  to  blaze  upward,  it  ceases  to  be  flame. 
When  coals  cease  to  glow,  they  go  to  ashes.  Wheu  men  cease  to 
plan  a  life  of  activity  for  all  their  noblest  powers,  decadence  has 
begun.  There  should  be  no  remission  to  labor.  The  last  thing  a 
man  does — even  dying — should  be  positive;  and  one  should  step 
out.  All  our  true  manhood  is  living,  is  active;  it  feeds  on  the 
future.  And  not  what  we  have  been,  not  what  w^.  are,  but  what  we 
shall  be,  should  All  our  minds  with  a  generous  aspiration,  as  well 
as  with  a  generous  discontent  for  all  our  past  achievements. 

'*  When  He  who  is  our  Uf e  shaU  appear,  then  shaU  ye  also  appear  with 
him  in  glory.** 

God  is  an  artist,  and  we  do  not  know  what  he  is  doing.  When 
stores  are  being  built,  and  they  arc  making  them  beautiful  inside, 
an  inclosure  of  boards  is  often  put  about  them,  so  that  no  man  may 
see  what  is  going  on  tliere,  until  by  and  by,  when  they  take  down  the 
boards,  the  beautiful  carving  or  frescoing  shines  out  suddenly. 

God  works  behind  screens,  and  we  do  not  know  what  he  is 
doing,  either  in  ourselves  or  in  others.  "  It  doth  not  yet  appear." 
There  are  a  great  many  things  done  in  us  our  experience  of  which 
is  no  testimony  of  what  their  real  nature  is.  It  is  not  in  the 
nascent  state,  it  is  not  in  the  sprouting  condition,  that  we  know 
the  nature  of  flowers  or  fruits,  but  in  their  ultimate  states.  God 
is  working  in  men  "  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure ;"  but 
what  that  working  means  we  can  tell  only  in  the  long  future. 
Our  life  lies  beyond  ;  and  every  man  should  feel  the  sacred  inspira- 
tion, and  press  forward.     We  are  saved  by  hope. 

This  leads  me  to  say  that  the  sources  of  activity  and  continued 
fruitfulness  are  in  the  future.  It  is  by  throwing  forward  the  mind 
into  new  fields  that  we  maintain  freshness  in  its  faculties.  It  is 
by  giving  it  swing  that  its  wings  grow  strong  to  soar  up  to  the 
very  sun. 

Every  year  trees  slough  their  leaves,  and  never  know  their  own 
children  any  more.  Though  they  do  daintily  nourish  them  all 
summer,  and  hold  them  in  their  bosom,  and  listen  to  their  song; 
though  through  them  they,  in  autumn  days  like  these,  grow 
radiant,  and  heaven  is  reflected  from  their  boughs  in  all  its  glory, 
yet  soon  they  cast  them  ofl^,  and  throw  them  to  the  ground,  and 
give  them  to  the  winds,  and  let  them  decay,  and  never  mourn  for 
them,  nor  call  them  back  again.  Nor  do  they  know  that  they 
have  had  ihem,  as  they  sleep  through  the  wmtet  w\lVi  ^<eT\vv&  vA 
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other  leaves  in  them,  which  shall  be  pushed  forth  when  the  spring 
calls  to  remembrance  their  life  again. 

Every  man's  days  of  achievement  should  every  year  be  cast 
from  him ;  he  should  let  them  go,  aud  they  should  be  forgotten, 
that  new  days  and  new  achievements  may  come  forth,  meaning 
growth,  and  indicating  expansion. 

Even  when  the  branches  are  bare,  as  ere  long  they  shall  be; 
when  the  tree  stands  in  winter  self-contained,  life  is  still  going  on 
secretly,  and  it  is  preparing  to  bear  again.  And  whether  your 
boughs  are  bare,  or  are  lean  and  unclothed,  still  let  life  be  going 
on  in  you.  Live  much  when  it  is  summer,  and  still  live  when  the 
winter  is  on  you. 

He  is  truly  a  man  who  is  in  full  enterprise;  who  is  perpetually 
planning  new  works;  who  is  constantly  acquiring  new  thoughts; 
who  is  all  the  time  opening  new  chambers;  who  is  every  day 
furnishing  the  rooms  of  his  mind  with  new  pictures  and  new 
furniture;  who  is  incessantly  spreading  for  himself  a  new  table 
with  noble  aspirations  and  endeavors,  as  the  sign  of  soul-life. 
Every  man  who  really  lives  is  living  by  a  generous  use  of  the 
future. 

Then  again,  those  faculties  by  which  we  look  into  the  future 
take  hold  of  things  unseen.  The  most  precious  parts  of  the 
human  mind  are  the  furthest  from  the  animal  passions  and  appe- 
tites, and  the  nearest  to  the  spiritual.  The  finest,  noblest,  highest 
form  of  reason — reason  idealized  by  the  imagination ;  all  the  more 
subtle  elements  which  seem  to  have  power  almost  to  comprehend 
the  reality  which  lies  beyond  the  present  in  the  great  spirit-world 
— these  are  the  faculties  by  which  we  live  in  the  future,  and  thus 
take  hold  of  things  yet  unaccomplished,  educating  the  best  part  of 
our  nature,  and  building  us  up  more  than  we  know. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons  that  time  would  fail  me 
to  tell.  Christian  brethren,  let  me  renew  the  exhortation  of  the 
apostle,  and  say  to  you :  "  Forget  the  things  that  are  behind,  and 
press  forward  to  those  things  which  are  before."  0  man  in  youth, 
in  mid-life,  or  in  age,  to  whom  has  come  comparative  quiescence ; 
0  thou  that  by  discouragements  or  by  a  treacherous  quietude 
and  restfulness  art  ceasing  tasks  and  labors,  and  going  out  with 
less  and  less  alacrity  morning  by  morning;  0  thou  shrinking 
soul,  growing  small  by  disease,  and,  like  an  apple  long  kept, 
shriveling  to  a  leather-like  insipidity,  to  you  comes  this  word  of 
God  I  It  is  not  for  you  to  stand  content  in  your  present  condition ; 
it  is  not  for  you  to  reckon  your  whole  life  as  treasured  up  in  the 
past :  it  is  for  you,  if  you  be  a  true  man,  touched  by  the  Spirit  of 
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€rod,  never  to  cease  actiyity.  Let  your  blood  start  again.  Teach 
yonr  heart  to  beat  once  more  with  its  old  pulsations,  and  live 
to  bring  out  of  the  great  treasure-house  of  things  unattempted 
and  unaccomplished  more  blessed  results  than  have  been  known 
before. 

There  have  been  men  who,  when  they  have  reached  fifty  or 
fifty-five  years  of  age,  have  said:  "  Now  I  am  on  the  down-hill  side 
of  life,  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  attempt  much ;"  and  yet,  there  has 
come  to  them  some  inspiration,  some  rousing,  some  impetus,  divine 
and  blessed,  and  they  have  begun  again ;  and  in  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  their  life  has  done  more  than  it  did  in  all  the  rest  of 
their  days  put  together.  Is  it  wise  for  a  man,  whose  mind  has 
been  tempered,  who  has  knowledge  that  has  come  from  experience, 
and  who  has  been  made  strong  by  long  enduring^— is  it  wise  for 
such  a  man  to  throw  away  the  education  of  his  whole  life  ?  Is  it 
wise  that  his  experience  and  knowledge  should  be  applied  to 
nothing,  and  that  he  should  do  nothing  ? 

We  do  not  blame  the  early  blossomiug  plants,  that  they  stand 
with  empty  stalks  in  summer.  This  may  do  for  plants;  but  for 
a  man  to  stand  like  a  last  year's  mullein-stalk,  doing  little  or 
nothing,  is  a  shame.  He  was  born  of  the  dust,  and  he  is  dust 
himself — not  a  man. 

O  lazy  old  men ;  0  non-ambitious  middle-aged  men ;  0  dainty^ 
melancholy,  sentimental  young  men,  Avho  are  talking  about  life's 
being  almost  done,  shake  the  bough  of  the  tree  again!  Bring 
down  more  fruit  Open  the  furrows  once  more.  Cast  in  the 
seed  of  new  endeavors.  Live  again !  for  you  are  active  only  when 
yon  are  thinking,  planning,  executing,  bearing,  suflTering.  Never 
whine.  Leave  whining  for  the  dogs.  You  are  a  son  of  God.  You 
were  not  whelped,  to  be  a  son  of  the  gutter.  Live  on.  Live  for- 
ward, sloughing  infirmity,  sloughing  sins,  sloughing  crimes,  and 
the  memory  of  them,  if  they  hold  you  down.  Stretch  out  hands  of 
aspiration.     Keach  after  new  thoughts  and  new  aspirations. 

It  is  never  too  late  to  mend.  It  is  never  too  late  to  begin 
again.  It  is  never  too  late  to  sow.  It  is  never  too  late  to  reap. 
Go  through  life  with  the  reaper's  song  in  your  mouth ;  and  when 
yon  die  cany  your  sheaves  with  yon  to  heaven. 

There  is  many  a  household  that  needs  this  same  word  of  ex- 
hortation. There  is  many  a  desponding  family  where  grief  dwells 
in  over  familiarity.  There  is  many  a  one  that  is  saying,  "  It  is  too 
late  in  life  to  build  again."  Why  should  one  have  schoolmasters 
Bent  to  him — and  mistakes  are  schoolmasters ;  why  should  one  have 
prophets  sent  to  him — and  sins  are  prophets  and  interpreters  of 
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God's  will ;  wjiy  should  one  have  all  infirmities  and  uou-accom- 
plishments  sent  to  him — and  these  infirmities  and  non-jvccomplish- 
ments  speak  to  us  out  of  the  past,  and  become  to  us  seers  of  the 
future ;  why  should  one  have  all  these  things,  and  derive  no  benefit 
from  them  ?  Is  there  discord  and  trouble  in  vour  household?  Have 
darkness  and  gloom  settled  over  it  ?  Uav^e  many  treasures  been 
taken  out  of  it?  Do  the  lights  which  have  long  illuminated  it 
burn  dimly  ?  Nevertheless,  0  father  and  mother,  or  orphan  eliil- 
di'en,  build  again  that  household!  Do  not  be  weary.  Do  not  des- 
pond. Despair  is  the  devil  to  you.  Hope  is  God's  voice  to  you, 
saying,  "  It  is  never  too  late  to  build  again."  Hope  on  ;  hold  on  ; 
love  on ;  live  on ;  for  there  is  a  life  of  the  household  which  lies  before 
you  yet 

You  have  no  power  in  that  which  is  past  Life  that  is  lived 
stands  ghastly  as  a  grave-stone.  You  cannot  change  it  a  particle. 
You  cannot  wipe  out  a  deed.  You  cannot  obliterate  a  fact  You 
cannot  alter  the  proportion  of  a  single  clement.  But  the  future  is 
mutable.  It  is  as  plastic  as  clay  in  the  hand  of  the  artist  With 
the  future  anything  can  be  done  if  you  but  have  the  heart  to  do  it. 
Then  build  out  of  the  future.  Quarry  in  its  mines.  Bring  from  it 
materials  for  your  wants  and  uses. 

And  that  which  is  true  of  the  individual  and  of  the  family  is 
eminently  true  of  the  church.  Christian  brethren,  it  has  pleased 
God  to  give  us  in  the  week  past  one  of  the  most  remarkable  expe- 
riences which  it  has  been  vouchsafed  to  any  church  ever  to  have. 
We  have  been  led  as  his  people  of  old  were  led,  not  knowing  what 
should  befall  us  from  day  to  day.  A  quarter  of  a  century  has 
rounded  up  its  period,  and  we  have  been  permitted  to  liave  a  week 
of  spiritual  rejoicing.  We  have  called  up  the  past,  and  reviewed  its 
experiences.  God  grant  that  this  week  may  be  a  granary  out  of 
which  shall  come  seed  for  wqw  and  better  growths  in  years  to  come. 
This  church  is  young.  It  has  just  begun  to  work.  It  luis  just  be- 
gun to  learn  the  use  of  its  hands.  It  has  just  begun  to  syllable  the 
name  of  *'  Father."  Oh  what  enterprise,  oh  what  power,  oh  what 
vigilance  and  intensity  of  combined  labors  are  before  this  church, 
if  it  is  only  faithful !  This  church  should  be  kindled  as  a  light  It 
should  supply  a  warmth  at  which  the  shivering  and  chilled  hearts 
of  men  may  Avarm  themselves.  And  in  the  future  more  abundantly 
than  in  the  past  should  it  be  a  blessing  to  those  who  come  under 
its  influence.  When  so  much  as  now  did  we  know  the  great  bounty 
of  our  God  ?  When  so  much  as  now  was  the  heart  of  Jesus 
Christ  so  well  understood  ?  When  were  there  as  many  praying 
mothers  and  praying  fathers  as  there  are  now  ?    W^hen  were  there 
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80  niauy  laborers — young  men  and  maidens — us  there  are  to-day  ? 
When  has  there  been  so  much  experience  in  gathering,  and  in  win- 
ning those  who  are  gathered,  as  now  ?  And  shall  all  this  equipage, 
Bhall  all  these  accomplishments,  shall  this  multitudinous  expeii- 
euce  be  stored  up,  and  shall  we  write  upon  them  as  upon  a  tomb, 
"  Dead  "  ? 

No,  no !  Forgetting  the  things  that  are  behind,  except  as  a  spur 
to  future  achievements,  look  forward.  Pray  to-day  and  every  day, 
labor  to-day  and  every  day,  for  the  future  of  this  church;  and  cease 
not  to  seek  to  win  souls  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power 
of  Satan  to  the  kingdom  and  glory  and  beauty  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ 

That  which  is  true  of  the  church  is  true  also  of  the  nation  and 
of  the  world-  The  days  of  darkness  and  bondage  and  suffering  are 
fast  passing  away.  The  whole  creation  has  groaned  and  travailed 
in  pain  until  now ;  but  it  shall  not  be  so  always.  Already  some 
single  notes  break  in. 

In  summer  I  wake  up  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  earlier, 
and  often  listen  to  the  sounds  of  twilight  that  are  beginning  to 
come  on.  By  and  by  I  hear  some  uneasy  bird  stir  lier  mate ;  and  a 
little  complaining  note  breaks  out — a  mere  twitter..  Then  there  is 
a  little  louder  sound.  And  then  there  is  another  more  outspoken 
yet  This  wakes  up  a  dozen  other  songsters;  and  one  sounds 
out  his  note,  and  another  his  note,  and  another  his  note.  And  at 
last  every  shrub,  and  every  tree,  and  all  the  fields  are  full  of  joyful 
noises,  and  the  whole  heaven  is  not  big  enough  to  contain  the  sweet 
and  musical  racket 

The  world  has  heai'd  some  few  notes.  The  morning  is  dawning 
over  the  mountain.  Ilere  a  bird  sings,  and  there  a  bird.  But  we 
have  not  had  the  outburst  The  choral  song  is  yet  to  come.  It 
draws  near.  The  world  yet,  instead  of  groaning  and  travailing  in 
pain,  shall  lift  up  its  voice,  full  of  cheer  and  solemnity,  and  rejoice, 
so  that  in  heaven  and  all  the  universe  the  redeemed  shall  chant  the 
praise  of  Him  who  loved  the  world,  and  saved  it,  and  perfected  it 

In  that  high  enterprise  you  have  enlisted.  Therefore  work. 
Work  in  faith,  in  hope,  and  in  love.  Work  living,  and  work  dying, 
liiying  or  dying,  ye  are  the  Lord's. 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Wb  draw  near  to  thee,  Eternal  Father,  and  God  of  all  the  earth,  for  the 
refreshment  of  th j  Spirit,  and  for  that  instruction  by  wliich  we  shall  know 
ourselves,  and  be  lifted  up  into  some  conception  of  son  ship. .  How  glad  must 
thou  be,  since  wo  are  so  glad  when  our  children  como  home,  in  the  ooming 
to  thee  of  thine  own  I  Though  they  come  in  feebleness,  and  often  as  the 
prodigal  came ;  though  they  come  bearing  the  marks  of  hard  usage  in  their 
wanderings,  yet  they  are  thine.  Every  heart  tiiat  palpitates  is  thine.  Every 
soul  that  yearns  is  thine.  Every  one  on  whom  evil  is  stamped  is  thine ;  and 
every  one  that  wrestles  therewith,  and  is  emerging  toward  something  bet- 
ter, is  thine.  There  are  none  so  vile  that  thou  const  not  find  good  in  them  by 
which  thou  mayest  work  out  benefit;  and  there  are  none  so  good  that,  if 
they  should  measure  themselves  by  that  which  is  good  in  thy  sight,  they 
would  not  seem  altogether  imholy  and  impure.  We  rejoice  that  thou  dost 
embrace  all  in  the  arms  of  thy  thought  and  thy  providence  and  thy  mercy; 
and  that  none  escape  thee— not  the  poor;  not  the  most  obscure;  not  the 
hidden ;  not  those  that  are  out  of  the  way.  We  rejoice  that  thy  sun  shines 
on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  that  thy  rain  falls  on  the  just  and  on  the 
unjust.  Wo  rejoice  that  nature  is  serving  those,  whatever  be  their  estate  or 
ease,  who  are  thine— and  all  are  thine.  And  we  rejoice  that  thy  grace  is  yet 
more  ample  than  the  gifts  and  the  bounties  which  come  through  nature. 
And  we  pray  that  wo  may  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  cast  aside  these  proffered 
mercies  of  God,  and  to  cast  ourselves  from  thee.  As  those  that  livo  in  caves, 
and  are  shut  out  from  the  light  of  the  sun,  though  it  is  summer,  grant  that 
we  may  not  hide^urselves  from  the  light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  and 
go  back,  so  as  not  to  have  that  power  and  comfort  of  love  manifested  to- 
ward us  which  issues  forth  from  thee.  May  we  not  be  afraid  to  look  down 
into  ourselves  and  see  what  mischief  is  there.  May  we  not  be  afraid  of  the 
hour  of  sickness.  May  we  not  be  afraid  of  pain.  May  wo  know  that  there 
is  a  Physician  to  whom  wo  can  go,  who  hath  no  reproach  in  his  lip,  and  no 
severity  in  his  hand,  and  who  will  dwell  with  us  for  health;  and  that  if 
there  be  pain,  it  is  a  pain  which  breeds  joy  by  and  by. 

Grant  that  every  one  of  us  may  strive  to  know  his  own  state,  and  make 
application  to  thee,  and  receive  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need. 

We  thank  thee  for  that  encouragement  which  we  have  derived  from  our 
own  expeiience.  We  are  witnesses  of  thy  goodness.  We  look  back  through 
years  that  are  filled  with  the  memories  of  God's  mercy.  How  many  fears, 
as  now  we  look  back  upon  them,  that  were  set  to  terrify^  us,  and  to  smite  us 
down  to  the  ground,  do  we  see  to  have  been  false  prophets  I  How  didst  thou 
overthrow  them,  and  with  victorious  hope  and  joy  sustain  us  when  we  ex- 
pected downfall  or  death!  How  many  discouragements  have  been  rolled 
out  of  the  way !  How  many  times,  when  we  have  found  it  impossible  to  go 
forward  for  the  lions,  hast  thou  stopped  the  mouths  of  the  lions  I  How  many 
times,  when  the  wilderness  was  tangled,  and  we  could  not  find  our 
way,  has  thy  voice  guided  us  out  of  the  entanglements,  and  planted  our 
feet  in  a  large  place,  filled  with  light  and  peace !  The  soul  that  rests  in  thee 
is  convoyed  safely  through  every  peril,  and  is  lifted  up  out  of  every  trouble. 
In  every  darkness  there  is  a  light  dawning. 

In  thee,  O  Lord,  are  all  things.  Thou  art  all  in  all.  And  we  rejoice  in 
thee.  And  as  our  past  experience  hath  testified  to  thine  unwearying  good- 
ness, so  we  desire  now,  for  the  future,  not  to  take  thy  name  upon  our  lips 
alone,  but  to  be  re-afflanced  to  thei\  Wo  desire  to  give  love  to  thee,  and  to 
unite  our  souls  to  thine.  We  desire  to  bo  one  with  thee,  as  thou  art  one  with 
the  Father.    Fill  us,  we  pray  thee,  with  thy  Spirit,  that  we  may  overoome 
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temptation,  and  cast  away  eaaily-bosetUng  sins,  and  rise  higher  than  our 
present  condition.  By  the  power  of  faith  may  we  discern  the  invisible. 
May  we  see  the  glory  of  Grod,  and  all  the  blessedness  therein  which  lies  un- 
developed before  us.  May  we  live  by  faith  and  hope,  and  reach  forward 
toward  that  which  is  beyond,  rejoicing  in  the  revelation  that  yet  one  day 
shall  be  brought  uuto  us. 

If  any  are  diseouraged  in  Christian  living,  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  speak 
▼ery  mercifully  unto  them,  and  that  thou  wilt  breathe  hope  upon  their  d(s 
apondency,  and  light  upon  their  darkness,  and  strength  upon  their  weak- 
ness. 

If  any  are  burdened  with  troubles  and  cares,  may  they  hud  that  Gk>d  is 
more  than  a  Saviour  to  them.  Be  thou  a  cross  to  them ;  and  when  they  shall 
have  given  themselves  willingly  to  it,  give  them  life  and  strength  and  sup- 
port therein. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  those  may  find  comfort  in  thee  this  morning  who 
find  comfort  in  no  other  source.  Be  very  near  to  them.  Be  very  nourish- 
ing to  their  souls.  May  they  feel  that  the  nvings  of  God  are  above  them.  If 
the  darkness  is  great,  it  is  but  the  concealment  of  his  brooding.  And  grant 
that  they  may  never  feel  so  near  to  thee  as  when  they  are  in  trouble. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  comfort  all  those  who  in  the  allotments  of  thy 
providence  are  sufferers  in  any  wise.  Enlighten  those  who  are  i>erplexed 
and  doubtful  in  mind.  Guide  those  who  have  lost  the  way,  and  are  back- 
slidden. Release  those  who  are  in  captivity.  Break  all  bonds.  Open  prison 
doo|%  Give  liberty  to  spiritual  captives  on  every  side,  and  bring  them  forth 
rejoicing  as  emancipated  spirits. 

We  thank  thee  for  all  the  mercies  which  thou  host  bestowed  upon  this 
churcli  and  congregation.  Accept  our  thanks  for  all  the  things  which  thou 
hast  done  to  it,  and  through  it  to  the  world,  in  the  past.  We  look  back 
upon  them  with  gratitude.  But  we  desire  to  turn  our  eyes  away  from  over- 
much lookiuc  upon  that  T^hich  ha8  been  in  the  past  to  that  which  is  now  be- 
fore us.  May  we  enter  upon  new  labors.  May  we  enterprise  better  things. 
May  we  not  be  content  to  garner  praise,  and  sit  quiet  in  our  place.  What 
are  all  the  things  of  the  past  but  a  motive  and  a  guidance  to  things  greater 
and  purer  and  nobler,  for  the  cause  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  men  ? 

Grant  that  we  may  feel  how  great  is  the  glory  and  the  joy  which  we 
have  in  Ctirist  Jesus.  May  we  have  his  spirit  so  beating  in  us  evermore  that 
all  the  world  shall  seem  as  a  host  of  ourselves.  All  the  things  that  the  sun 
^ibove  us  brings  forth— may  we  feel,  as  we  touch  them,  that  we  touch  our 
Father*s  things,  and  that  they  ore  ours  because  we  are  the  sons  of  God.  And 
all  men,  in  all  nations— may  we  call  them  kindred,  and  feci  the  divine  love 
in  our  hearts  and  in  theirs  uniting  us  together. 

We  pray.  O  Lord,  that  thy  mennes  may  abound  more  and  more.  May 
revivals  of  religion  prevail  through  all  the  land.  Grant  that  schools  may 
spring  up  everywhere,  that  the  darkness  of  ignorance  may  be  driven  away, 
that  justice  may  prevail,  and  that  laws  may  be  straightened,  and  their  ad- 
ministration become  more  and  more  pure.  We  thank  thee  that  thou  art 
taming  back  tiie  iniquity  of  unjust  judges,  and  bringing  the  abominations 
of  wickedness  upon  the  heads  of  those  who  wrought  it,  and  purifying  the 
ways  of  public  administration,  and  re-establishing  the  institutions  of  this 
land  in  righteousness.    May  the  work  go  forward. 

Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  men  may  grow  more  noble  and  disinter- 
ested. May  selfishness  slink  back  again  to  its  den.  May  pride  that  works 
mischief  be  held  in  check.    May  avarice  cease. 

We  pray  ]that  thou  wilt  grant  the  spirit  of  true  brotherhood  to  this  whole 
people.  May  men  work  together  for  the  things  which  shall  establish  justice, 
truth,  intelligence,  unity,  and  universal  happiness.    And  may  the  power  of 
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this  nation  be  used,  not  to  oyerthrow  the  weak,  or  mislead  the  blind  and 
ignorant,  but  to  hold  them  up,  and  lead  them  in  better  ways. 

We  thank  thee,  O  Lord,  for  that  degree  of  sympathj  which  is  beginning 
to  obtain  among  the  nations;  and  we  pray  tliat  it  may  be  fostered  by  thy 
good  Spirit  and  proTidence.  May  nations  oease  to  be  toward  eauh  other 
as  roaming  beasts  in  the  wilderness.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  ihAt 
strength  may  be  borne  in  love,  and  that  wisdom  may  l>e  disallied  from 
pride  and  selfishness,  and  become  the  right  hand  of  mercy  and  goodness. 
We  pray,  O  God,  that  nations  may  loam  war  no  more,  and  that  the  day  may 
come,  even  in  our  life-time,  when  all  the  strength  of  national  life  shsdi  not 
be  piled  up  for  defending  or  for  destroying,  but  shall  be  made  to  minister  to 
purity,  and  knowledge,  and  justice,  and  truth,  and  love,  and  uniyersal  hap- 
piness. There  is  enough  in  the  world  to  bless  the  world,  if  men  would  be- 
stow it  thereunto. 

Lord,  open  blind  eyes,  soften  hard  hearts,  and  lead  in  a  better  way  those 
who  have  so  long  been  stumbling  in  the  darkness  of  the  wilderness.  Thon 
bast  promised ;  yet  thou  hast  not  fulfilled ;  and  the  ages  wait  for  thee.  O 
thou  that  dwellest  in  eternity,  bethink  thee  of  our  littleness,  and  of  the 
shortness  of  our  years,  and  hapten  the  fulfillment  of  thy  counsels,  and  of  thy 
promises,  that  all  the  earth  may  see  thy  salvation. 

And  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  shall  be  praise  everlastiQg. 
Ajnen* 


■^•^ 


PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

Our  Father,  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  we  may  draw  wisdom 
from  the  past,  and  inspiration  and  motive  from  the  future.  Thou  art  ever 
before  us.  To  thee  we  lift  up  our  eyes,  never  looking  backward,  but  always 
looking  forward.  Draw  us  by  thine  own  example,  who,  for  the  joy  tliat  was 
set  before  thee,  didst  endure  the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  art  set  down 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God.  Grant,  we  pray  tiieo,  comfort  and 
consolation  to  all  who  suffer  to-day.  Give  them  deliverance  from  all  their 
troubles.  May  they  rise  above  them  all.  By  the  blessed  power  of  a  sancti- 
fied imagination,  may  they  take  hold  of  things  unseen,  and  may  things  that 
are  not  be  mightier  than  the  things  that  are.  Help  us  again  to  sing;  rMatwii^ 
us  then  with  thy  blessing.  Gk)  home  with  us.  Make  every  house  a  place  of 
blessedness  and  joy.  And  at  last  bring  us  to  thy  heavenly  kingdom.  And 
we  will  praise  the  Falher,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.    Amen. 


MORAL  HONESTY   AND  MORAL 

EARNESTNESS. 


'*If  any  man  oome  to  me,  and  hate  not  his  father,  and  mother,  and  wife, 
and  children,  and  brethren,  and  sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot 
be  my  disciple.  And  whosoever  doth  not  bear  his  cross,  and  come  after  me, 
cannot  be  my  disciple."— Lukb  xiv.,  28,  27 

[Pretty  steep  step-stones  tliose  are,  to  the  gate  of  a  new  kingdom.] 

**  Jesus  saith  nnto  him,  I  am  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life;  no  man 
oometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me."— John  xiv.,  6. 


Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  question  as  to  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  textually,  and  upon  the  lower  grounds  of  philosophy,  it  seems 
impossible  to  me  to  accept  Jesus  as  a  mere  man  without  throwing 
out  the  most  striking  elements  of  his  character.  All  those  things 
which  lift  themselves  above  the  ordinary  horizon  of  an  instructor, 
and  leave  us  almost  gas{)ing  by  their  boldness,  must  be  left  out, 
if  we  so  regard  him.  Christ  must  have  been  either  insane  or  divine, 
if  he  was  a  nian,  for  him  to  have  made  such  claims  for  himself  as 
he  did,  indicated  insanity.  On  the  supposition  that  he  was  divine, 
these  claims  are  rational,  and  indicate  a  Being  transcending  the 
measure  of  a  man.  He  was  our  Exemplar  of  the  Father.  He  was 
the  manifestation  of  God  to  men.  He  epitomized  in  himself  the 
universal.  The  obscure  in  his  teaching  is  that  in  which  he  glides 
from  the  local  and  temporary  to  iiigher  things,  that  in  their  nature 
Jire  universal,  and  are  therefore  difficult  of  comprehension  by  us. 
"  I  am  the  way " — I  am  a  practical  development.  "  I  am  the 
truth  " — I  represent  the  reality.  "  I  am  the  life  '* — not  an  abstrac- 
tion, not  a  system,  do  I  bring.  I  bring  the  life  itself.  I  represent 
to  the  world,  by  a  practical  life,  the  great  elements  which  concern 
the  world  to  come.  He  stands  for  system,  for  practice  and  for 
being,  all  at  once ;  and  that  is  as  it  should  be,  if  he  be  divine. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  divinity  of  Christ  that  I  am  to  preach 
about  to  day.  This  is  simply  on  the  way  to  explain  the  conditions 
of  discipleship.  When,  therefore,  he  says  to  men  that  no  one  can 
corae  to  him  who  does  not  hate  father  and  mother  and  brother  and 
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sister,  if  it  be  meant  that  love  to  God  requires  the  sacrifice  of  all 
other  loyes,  it  is  monstrous,  and  divinity  is  demoniac.  It  must 
mean  something  else  than  that.  This  is  the  hardest  condition  that 
is  thrown  into  the  whole  flow  of  the  Saviour's  teaching.  But  if  it 
mean  that  in  attempting  to  follow  Jesus,  as  the  representation  oi 
supreme  good,  supreme  wisdom,  and  supreme  moral  truth,  we  arc 
so  to  love  that  which  is  right  and  just  and  true  and  beneficent  and 
good  that  we  shall  sacrifice  everything  rather  than  give  up  thi^ 
supreme  excellence,  then  God  be  thanked  that  there  has  been  sucli 
a  sentiment  uttered  and  embodied.  That  is  right;  and  there  is  nc 
one  who  has  a  touch  of  manhood  in  him  who  does  not  feel  that 
when  once  a  man  has  his  eyes  open  to  see  the  noblest  and  best 
things,  he  ought  to  give  up  everything  on  earth  rather  than  yielc 
his  convictions  in  regard  to  them,  or  his  fidelity  to  those  convic- 
tions. It  is  an  appeal  to  universal  heroism.  All  truths  end  ir 
God.  They  began  there.  They  come  back  there.  All  pure  anc 
disinterested  lovers  of  truth,  therefore,  though  they  may  not  knonv 
it,  are  working  their  way  back  toward  God.  And  if  Christ  be  the 
manifestation  of  God  upon  earth,  they  are  working  toward  him. 

The  following  of  the  stars  by  the  magi  is  again  seen  where  men 
sweep  the  heavens  for  truth ;  and  though  they  may  not  discovei 
the  nature  of  divinity,  if  they  reveal  any  facts  which  God  has  im- 
planted in  the  universe,  they  are  working  toward  him.  The  whok 
world  is  awaking.  Men  are  reaching  out  in  every  direction  foi 
truth.  New  fields  and  new  methods  are  being  discovered.  The 
stars  in  the  heavens  above,  and  the  strata  in  the  earth  beneath  an 
becoming  witnesses,  and  are  being  brought  one  after  another  to  th( 
stand  to  testify  who  made  them,  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  why  he  made 
them. 

It  is  in  this  view  that  we  read  the  second  passage  of  our  text 
which  is  an  inculcation  of  moral  honesty  and  moi*al  earnestness 
and  this  is  the  subject  which  I  am  going  to  speak  of  this  morning 

It  is  declared  that  no  man  can  come  to  God  who  does  not  hat4 
his  father  and  mother,  his  brother  and  sister,  his  wife,  and  himself 
That  is  to  say,  there  is  no  one  thing  that  a  man  sliall  hold  so  dea: 
to  himself,  if  it  ever  comes  to  that,  as  to  erect  it  into  equality  witl 
the  allegiance  which  he  owes  to  his  convictions  of  that  which  i 
pure  and  just  and  right  and  true,  or  into  superiority  over  it  One'i 
manhood  lies  higher  up  than  mere  social  relations.  It  is  not  U 
be  sacrificed  for  anything.  Every  one's  manhood  lies  in  thi 
bosom  of  his  God,  and  in  all  the  faiths  and  convictions  whicl 
spring  from  him. 

This  passage,  therefore,  must  not  be  construed  in  a  narrow  anj 
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aeotarian  spirit  It  gives  no  one  a  right  to  assert  that  his  definition 
of  Ohrist  is  the  only  true  definition.  No  man  has  a  true  definition 
of  Christ  Ohrist  is  a  representative  of  uniyersal  truth,  of  univer- 
sal life  in  activity,  and  of  universal  practicalness.  And  that  is  the 
Christ  that  every  heart  must  aspire  to.  There  is  a  noonday  Christ 
there  is  a  twilight  Christy  and  there  is  a  midnight  Christ  Where 
men  discern  him,  and  believe  him  to  be  personal,  God  over  all, 
blessed  and  blessing  forever,  I  call  him  the  noonday  Christ  He 
is  unspeakably  dear.  He  is  full  of  instruction,  and  full  of  comfort, 
ministering,  through  human  thought,  to  human  faith,  endless 
bounty.  And  there  is  a  twilight  Christ  where  men,  not  seeing  a 
person,  nor  understanding  the  full  meaning  of  Scripture  teaching, 
yet  believe  in  truth,  and  honor,  and  purity,  and  all  beneficence, 
and  are  working  toward  quality,  not  knowing  that  qualities  them- 
selves are  but  the  signs  of  personality.  They  are  working  toward 
Christ ;  but  it  is  a  twilight  Christ  whom  they  do  not  discern  them- 
selves. Then  there  are  a  great  many  mute  and  undisceming  na- 
tures who  have  heart-swells  and  aspirations,  and  blind  yearnings, 
and  8oul-sicknesse&  It  is  God  suffering  pain  with  them  that  affects 
them.  They  long,  they  know  not  for  what  There  is  a  midnight 
Christ — a  Christ  wrapped  in  darkness — that  they  know  nothing  of. 
It  is  the  necessity  of  giving  one's  whole  being  to  right-thinking, 
right  acting,  and  right  feeling,  that  they  are  experiencing.  All 
truths  of  a  higher  mind  need  to  have  soul-force  applied  to  them. 
Truth,  as  we  speak  of  it,  is  an  abstraction.  Truths  that  are  to  have 
any  power  are  to  become  incarnated  in  us,  and  are  to  get  their 
power  by  that  which  we  put  behind  them  or  add  to  them.  There 
is  a  truth  of  patriotism ;  but  it  is  of  no  validity  whatever  till  it 
makes  a  patriot  It  is  the  human  element  which  he  gives  to  patriot- 
ism that  makes  it  powerful  The  abstract  doctrine  of  love  would 
be  well  enough  if  men  were  nothing  but  spectators ;  but  love,  to 
have  any  power,  must  have  fathers  and  mothers  on  earth.  There 
must  be  homes,  there  must  be  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  truth 
itself  must  become  a  living  quality,  or  it  is  good  for  nothing — in 
the  conditions  in  which  we  live,  at  any  rate.  He  that  accepts  truth, 
and  feels  its  excellence,  must  give  to  it  his  own  personal  force. 
And  that  is  what  we  mean  by  believing^  in  distinction  from  per- 
ceiving. It  is  such  an  acceptance  of  truth  that  it  kindles  in  us,  or 
we  kindle  around  it,  the  understanding,  the  imagination,  and  the 
emotions  also.  This  demands  loyalty  to  conviction,  moral  honesty 
and  moral  earnestness.  No  man  believes  anything  until  he  has  his 
being  aroused  according  to  the  proper  measure  of  the  truth  that  is 
presented  to  him,  and  adds  the  force  of  his  being  to  t\i^t  ^\i\c\x 
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he  believes.  This  giving  of  yourself  to  the  truth  that  you  hold,  is 
what  I  mean  by  moral  earnestness  and  moral  hofiesty. 

This  is  the  root  of  miioh  of  Christ's  teaching.  His  age  had  in 
it  the  Greek  element.  The  Greeks  had  canned  their  philosophy 
and  speculations  over  the  whole  region  round  about  Palestine,  and 
through  it ;  and  they  liked  to  have  swept  away  the  whole  Jewish 
system  by  their  pliilosophy.  There  was  also  in  his  day  the  pure 
Jewish  element,  developed  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  patriotism, 
but  also  in  the  general  direction  of  moral  intensity,  whether  it  was 
applied  to  country  or  to  faith.  There  wa«  likewise  a  Pharisaic  ele- 
ment. A  Pharisee  was  one  who  reduced  everything  to  machinery, 
as  it  were,  and  worshij^ed  that.  He  was  the  ritualist  of  antiquity. 
He  had  spots  in  him  that  were  good,  but  professionally  and  dis- 
tinctively he  was  the  mere  worshiper  of  an  external  ritual.  Next 
were  the  Sadducees,  or  materialists.  Their  svstem  was  a  cross  be- 
tween  the  Greek  philosophy  and  the  Phai^asaic  machinisra. 

Now,  all  these  things  were  in  conflict  in  the  community,  and 
our  Master  saw  how  many  there  were  who  believed  a  little  in  one 
thing,  a  little  in  another,  and  a  little  in  another.  He  saw  that  there 
was  no  strong  conviction ;  that  there  was  no  faith  which  took  men 
up,  as  it  were,  by  the  roots.  There  was  nothing  in  his  time  which 
made  men  willing  to  live  and  suffer  and  die  for  their  convictiona 
Men  were  effeminate.  They  were  selfish.  They  were  niggling. 
They  were  jealous.  They  were  mean.  They  ran  round  in  little 
narrow  circles  of  sectarianism.  They  did  not  feel  the  great  pulse 
of  universal  truth.  Xor  did  they  feel  the  ardor  and  enthusiasm  of 
divinity  in  truth.  There  was  nothing  in  the  truth  as  they  held  it 
that  magnified  them.  They  were  minified  all  the  time.  Their 
idea  of  truth  was  whittling  them  sharp  and  narrow  and  fragile,  and 
not  building  them  up  broad  and  high. 

Therefore  it  was,  that  all  the  way  through  his  life  Christ  de- 
manded helievinfj :  not  a  catechetical  acceptance  of  this  or  that 
schedule,  but  a  heart  that  believed,  and  acted  as  it  believecL  Ear- 
nestness ;  sympathy  with  things  true,  everywhere,  and  not  with 
things  dry  and  philosophical  merely;  heartfelt  enthusiasm;  real 
manhood — full-fountained,  large-streamed,  outplaying  manhood — 
this  was  what  Christ  was  aiming  after.  All  through  his  life  he  was 
seeking  to  make  people  dependent  on  that,  asking,  *'  When  the  Son 
of  man  cometh,  shall  he  find  faith  on  the  earth  ?"  There  were  all 
kinds  of  men,  swearing  by  all  manner  of  things :  there  were  some 
men  that  swore  by  the  temple,  and  some  that  swore  by  Samaria, 
and  some  that  swore  by  Athens,  and  some  that  swore  by  Bome ; 
but  there  were  none  that  swore  reverently  by  the  God  of  the  uni- 
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Terse,  and  the  race,  and  the  grandeur  thereof.      Faith  in  these 
^tis  almost  unknown. 

Christ  was  all  the  time  teaching  these  universal  truths— cen- 
tral love,  and,  as  issuing  from  it,  conscience,  equity,  and  fidelity. 
God,  the  representative  of  the  Father ;  Christ  Jesus,  the  manifesta- 
tion of  God;  love,  the  grand  vital  point  of  the  universe;  all  beliefs 
infused  with   love  and  vitalized   by  enthusiasm ;    and  manhood, 
following  faith  and  belief, — such  were  the  elements  of  the  teaching 
of  Christ,  as  I  read  his  life  in  the  Gospels.     He  was  himself  a  man 
in  the  nobler  sense  of  that  term,  and  he  meant  that  his  disciples 
should  be  men.      Manhood  was  what  he  sought,  and  it  was  this 
that  he  wrought  out.     He  taught  his  disciples  to  believe  with 
earnestness,  and   to  drive   home   their  beliefs  upon  others.      He 
taught  them  to  suffer  if  need  be,  though  never  to  court  suffering, 
^i^d  to  use  all  ordinary  prudence  to  avoid  suffering;    but  still, 
rather  than  give  up  their  belief,  to  suffer.     He  taught  them,  rather 
than  yield  their  manhood,  to  take  not  only  suffering,  but  death 
itself.     To  be  true  to  one's  own  self  may  be  pernicious,  or  it  may 
^  noble.    If  by  yourself  you  mean  your  little  devilish  self,  to  be 
t'^Ue  to  that  is  mean  enough  ;  but  if  you  have  a  self  that  you  got 
f^^m  God,  and  that  is  higher  than  the  earth,  and  is  always  aug- 
°^^titing,  and  leading  to  prayer,  and  to  a  more  faithful  performance 
^^  duty,  it  is  divine  and  noble  to  be  true  to  that.     And  men  were 
^^^manded  to  accept  it  in  love,  and  to  believe  in  it  all  through, 
'^otn  core  to  skin,  and  from  center  to  circumference  again.     They 
^^^e  told  to  put  their  life  into  it     And  they  were  to  do  it  all 
under  the  illumination  and   genial  warmth  of  that  love  which 
"ol^  j^]|  j^^^  ^^  \yQ  brethren. 

*■  In  meekness  instnictiug  those  that  oppose  themselves;  if  God  per- 
^^^enture  would  give  them  repentance." 

They  were  to  round  out  a  life  dedicated  to  the  race,  and  dedi- 

^^^^d  to  the  everlasting  and  the  infinite.     Such  a  life  was  declared 

•^  be  better  than  a  full-fed  life  in  the  torpid  present. 

X  The  intensity  of  belief  which  was  inculcated  by  the  Saviour  has 

^^^  tinned  down  to  our  day.     Since  the  Gospels  were  made  known. 

*^d   the  disciples  were  gathered  into  churches,  there  has  been  in 

/^^  >rorld  an  intensity  of  believing  which  was  not  known  before ; 

^t  it  has  been  a  weak,  uneducated  intensity,  which  has  largely  left 

^  t  the  prime  element  of  Christianity, — namely,  love.     It  has  lacked 

^"^prehensiveness  and  balance  of  the  sweet  affections.     Yet  it  has 

J^^^  the  leaven  of  all  true  modern  science  and  modern  pliilosophy. 

^  the  church  it  degenerated  into  bigotry,  and  from  that  into  per- 

'^tion,  which  is  nothing  but  a  logical  outgrowth  of  bigotry. 
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But  these  things  are  passing  away.  The  times  in  which  we 
live  are  coming  into  an  intensity  of  belief  which  is  qualified  and 
sweetened  by  the  love  element  As  taught  by  Jesus,  moral  earnest- 
ness was  not  despotic ;  but  since  his  time  moral  earnestness  has 
been  used  with  conviction  as  a  power  by  which  to  dash  other 
people  in  pieces.  It  is  being  used  even  now  as  a  rule  by  which  to 
judge  other  people. 

Now,  every  man  is  to  hold  his  own  convictions  with  intensity; 
but  if  he  is  to  hold  them  with  intensity,  how  shall  he  use  them 
so  as  not  to  make  them  the  measure  by  which  to  judge  men,  or  a 
power  by  which  to  put  them  in  bonds?  The  solution  of  it  is  in 
this :  "  Whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your  ser- 
vant" That  is  the  key  of  the  idea  of  supremacy,  which  consists 
in  conferring  blessings.  I  am  to  inforce  my  convictions;  and  I 
am  to  do  it,  not  by  making  myself  stronger  than  other  men,  nor 
by  putting  myself  where  I  can  take  advantage  of  them,  but  by 
such  pre-eminent  humility,  and  by  such  self-sacrillcing  service, 
that  I  become  more  useful  to  them.  I  am  to  put  myself  under 
them,  and  lift  them  up  on  to  my  ground. 

Convictions  have  very  largely  ministered  to  spiritual  pride  and 
an'ogance.  Men  have  said :  "  I  am  the  interpreter  of  God's  truth : 
come  up  and  believe  that  truth."  And  when  Dissent  has  said,  "I 
will  not,"  it  has  been  smitten  and  blasted. 

When  March  comes,  and  the  all-seeing  sun,  that  has  delayed 
all  winter,  comes  back  to  the  fields,  and  beholds  nothing,  and  goes 
down  and  comes  up,  and  goes  down  and  comes  up,  and  reaps 
nothing,  and  all  the  temperate  zone  lies  frigid,  and  not  a  field  has 
garniture  or  harvest,  what  says  the  sun  ?  Does  it  smite  the  earth 
with  its  long  lines  of  heat  or  light,  saying,  "  Cursed  be  the  earth  "  ? 
No,  verily,  the  sun  says,  "  I  will  dig  under ;"  and  so  from  day  to 
day  the  sun  goes  down  into  the  ground  till  it  gets  lower  than  the 
roots  run;  and  there,  hiding  itself,  it  whispers  and  coaxes  and 
persuades.  And  by  and  by  that  under-nutriment  invites ;  and  up 
comes  the  grass,  and  out  come  the  flowers ;  and  once  brought  out 
by  the  power  of  the  sun,  they  look  up,  and  perhaps  think  they 
made  the  sun,  because  they  now  first  see  him  on  opening  their 
eyes  I 

The  spirit  of  the  divine  is  humility,  self-abasement,  hiding, 
going  under.  It  is  the  germinating  power  by  which  things  are 
stimulated  to  develop  according  to  their  nature,  and  the  life  that 
is  in  them. 

We  are  to 'die  for  our  convictions,  if  need  be ;  but  we  are  never 
to  make  others-die  for  them.     It  is  not  for  me,  that  hold  a  philo- 
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Bophj^  aud  that  believe  in  that  philosophy  as  the  life  of  the  worlds 
to  beat  down  with  my  conyictions  other  men;  bat  I  am  so  to 
transform  my  life  that  it  shall  tend  to  knit  their  sorrow  and  wane 
with  aspiration,  and^  acting  in  a  thousand  invisible  ways,  permeate 
them,  develop  them,  stimulate  their  growth,  and  bring  them  up 
by  the  power  of  growing. 

True  authority  over  men  is  neither  logical  nor  philosophic  :  it  is 
emotive.  My  heart  owns  you.  You  aie  the  slaves  of  my  heart 
Blessed  is  the  slave  of  love.  The  babe  is  the  slave  of  the  mother. 
The  child  is  the  slave  of  the  father.  And  when  Love  is  the  master, 
who  does  not  want  to  be  a  slave  ?  Ood  so  loved  the  world  that  he 
gave  his  Son  for  it ;  and  we,  following  in  his  tracks,  and  accepting 
the  truth  with-an  intense  moral  conviction  of  its  benefit,  abound- 
ing with  peace  everywhere,  shooting  out  bounty  wherever  we 
go,  are,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  truth,  to  give  ourselves  to  it, 
and  die  for  it,  if  need  be;  never  using  it  as  an  oj^pressor's  rod,  for 
others,  but  using  it  to  teach  them,  and,  by  th^  power  in  the  soul 
of  gentleness,  and  goodness,  and  sweetness,  and  self-sacrificing  love, 
to  enable  them  to  rise  higher,  grow  broader,  develop  more. 

Men  say,  ^'If  we  have  the  truth,  ought  we  not  to  make  men 
accept  it?'*  Yes;  but  you  ought  not  to  make  them  accept  it  by 
every  method — certainly  not  by  the  coarse  and  hard  method  of 
despotism.  The  grand  element  of  divine  truth,  as  revealed  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when  it  is  stated  at  large,  is  most  beautiful  and 
eye-filling.  Men  who  resist  and  resent  the  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment, when  it  is  stated  in  the  orthodox  form,  open  their  hearts 
at  once  to  that  from  which  all  the  explanations  of  that  doctrine 
are  derived.  The  grand  element  of  motherhood,  and  the  grand 
element  of  God-hood,  is  that  of  one  suffering  for  another.  The 
quality  of  loving  to  suffer  for  the  benefit  of  others — that  is  the 
fundamental  element  of  the  best  side  of  human  life,  and  the  best 
revelation  of  the  divine  nature.  "I  came  not  to  destroy  men's 
lives,"  says  the  Master,  "  but  to  save  them." 

This  intense  moral  conviction,  that  is  urged  by  our  Lord  when 

he  says  we  must  hate  father,  and  mother,  and  brother,  and  sister, 

rather  than  be  false  to  our  convictions — or  that  we  must  be  true 

to  our  convictions  rather  than  give  up  Christ  as  the  epitome  of 

truth,  and  goodness,  and  bounty — is  not  intolerant,  and  can  not  be 

intolerant. 

*'  Master,  we  saw  one  easting  out  devils  in  thy  name,  and  we  forbade  him 
because  he  foUowed  not  with  us." 

What  saith  the  Master  ? 

"  He  that  is  not  against  us  is  for  us." 
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Men  may  not  be  on  your  side,  but  they  may  be  going  toward 
the  same  city  where  you  are  going,  by  a  parallel  route,  or  even  by 
a  circuitous  route.  Whenever  a  man  has  his  face  set  as  though  he 
would  go  to  Jerusalem.,  you  have  no  right  to  question  the  method 
by  which  he  shall  go. 

When  from  Upper  Galilee  men  went  to  their  three,  and  after- 
wards four  great  annual  feasts  at  Jerusalem,  some  could  go  down 
along  the  plain  by  Joppa,  some  could  go  along  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  and  through  Samaria,  some  could  go  along  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Jordan,  and  others  could  go  through  Perea  and  by 
Jericho.  And  it  was  not  for  a  Jew  who  went  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  throw  stones  at  the  men  who  went  to  Jerusalem  bv  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.  Neither  was  it  for  those  who  took  the  middle  path 
to  criticise  those  who  took  the  circuitous  routes.  They  all  went 
the  right  way  so  that  they  appeared  in  Zion  and  before  God. 

Now  we  are  not  to  tolerate  men  on  the  gi'ound  of  indiflferenoe 
to  moral  truth.  It  does  not  make  the  slightest  difference  in  the 
world  to  men  whether  flax  is  rotted  in  the  dew  by  exposure  through 
nights  and  days  in  the  field,  or  whether  it  is  put  into  a  vat  and 
rotted  by  some  chemical  process;  and  shall  they  say  that  they  are 
tolerant  of  the  one  or  the  other  method?  They  do  not  bother 
themselves  about  these  matters,  nor  think  of  them,  nor  care  for 
them.  There  are  a  great  many  men  who  revile  systems  of  religion, 
and  say  that  churches  are  of  no  use;  and  yet  they  pride  themselves 
on  their  toleration  toward  them.  They  tolerate  churches  because 
they  would  just  as  lief  go  to  one  as  to  another.  It  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  them  whether  they  go  to  a  Roman  Catholic  church, 
or  a  Protestant  church,  or  a  church  of  any  of  twenty  different 
sects.  .  And  I  dare  say  they  would  just  as  lief  stay  at  home  as  go 
to  either  of  them.  They  do  not  care  for  either.  And  yet  they  call 
their  attitude  in  regard  to  them  toleration.  I  call  it  stupidity.  I 
never  tolerate  anything  that  I  am  totally  indifferent  about.  Toler- 
ation implies  sensibility,  choice,  belief,  and  earnestness  therein. 
Toleration  is  not  a  peimission  by  which  we,  being  grounded  in  the 
truth,  and  being  made  royal  by  it,  are  placed  in  authority  over  our 
fellow  men.  It  is  not  a  kind  of  charter  which  we  give  to  them, 
saying:  "We  have  the  true  way;  but  still,  we  permit  you,  on 
account  of  your  weakness,  to  walk  in  it."  Men's  liberties  are  not 
in  our  hands.  Men  are  not  subject  to  us.  I  own  no  man  except 
in  proportion  as  I  love  him ;  and  you  own  nobody  that  you  do  not 
love.  No  one  has  an.  ownership  in  the  human  race  except  God. 
**  One  is  your  Master,  even  Christ :  and  all  ye  are  brethren."  You 
have  no  permissions  to  give.    You  may  ape  tyranny  in  its  gracioufii 
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moods ;  but  men  think  by  the  same  right  that  you  do.  Even  if  they 
think  wrong,  they  think  by  the  same  right  that  you  do.  It  is  not 
therefore  for  you  to  interfere  with  their  liberty  in  this  regard.  And 
toleration  does  not  consist  in  a  gracious  courtesy.  It  is  not  for 
you  to  say :  "  Oh,  we  are  the  church ;  we  are  the  orthodox  people; 
we  have  the  keys;  we  have  the  root;  we  have  all  that  belongs  to 
the  truth ;  and  yet,  we  are  courteous,  and  will  permit  you  outsiders 
to  partake  of  the  royal  bounty  which  God  has  given  to  us/'  No, 
no;  I  accept  no  such  charity  at  anybody's  hands.  I  accept  no 
charity  for  my  head  or  for  my  heart  I  am  as  much  crowned  as 
the  bishop,  or  the  priest,  or*  the  minister.  There -is  no  sect  that 
can  crown  me.  There  is  no  body  of  men  that  can  give  me  any 
permission.  You  might  as  well  come  to  me  and  say,  "  I  make  you 
a  present  of  day-light,"  as  to  offer  to  give  me  freedom  of  thought 
in  mattei"s  of  religion ;  and  if  a  man  should  offer  me  the  twilight  I 
should  say  to  him,  "Thank  you,  sir:  God  made  it  when  he  made 
the  sun.  It  is  my  sun,  and  not  yours  alone;  and  it  is  my  twi- 
light." Yon  may  own  houses,  and  lands,  and  ships,  and  what  not ; 
but  you  cannot  own  me,  or  my  freedom  to  think.  God  made  me 
to  think,  and  to  be  free  in  my  thinking,  with  responsibility  only 
to  him,  except  so  far  as  the  organization  of  society  requires  some 
responsibility  to  it 

I  derive  my  right  in  this  matter,  not  as  a  courtesy,  not  as  a 
charter  of  permission,  not  as  if  you  had  any  right  to  interfere  with 
it  I  defy  you,  and  stand  in  my  own  individuality,  and  say:  "I 
am  responsible  to  Ood :  I  admit  that;  but  I  am  not  responsible  to 
you .  nor  to  any  crown,  nor  to  any  sectarian  body." 

What  is  toleration?  It  is  an  equity.  It  is  a  respect  for  other 
men's  rights.  It  is  a  looking  upon  other  people's  consciences  with- 
out judging  tliem.  It  is  a  sympathy  with  men  who  are  true  to 
their  consciences,  which  leads  you  to  rejoice  in  them  even  if  their 
consciences  are  not  just  what  yours  is.  It  is  something  grander 
than  anything  which  belongs  to  ordinary  experiences. 

More  than  that,  toleration  is  confidence  in  truth  as  such.  It  is 
such  a  sense  of  the  reality  of  truth,  and  of  its  certitude,  and  of  its 
accessibleness,  that  it  believes  that,  though  not  to-day  nor  to- 
morrow, yet,  in  due  time,  the  truth  will  most  certainly  be  brought 
out  And  if  you  believe  that  you  have  the  truth,  then  you  are  the 
one,  above  every  other,  who  can  afford  to  let  every  other  one  think 
ffftely.  If  you  are  holding  a  conventional  truth,  of  which  you  are 
not  exactly  certain,  you  will  not  be  apt  to  desire  that  it  shall  be 
looked  at  too  closely,  or  that  it  shall  be  probed  too  deeply,  lest  the 
foundations  on  which  you  stand  may  be  taken  away ;  \>\xV,  "\l  '5<^xsl 
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believe  in  the  truth,  and  it  makes  a  part  of  your  being,  then  y<m 
will  be  as  certain  as  that  God's  throne  will  not  be  shaken,  that  the 
truth  will  not  be  damaged  by  any  human  looking  at  it.  Let.  men 
think ;  and  if  their  thinkings  do  not  amount  to  any  thing  more, 
they  will  be,  like  the  last  year's  leaves,  manure  for  this  year's 
growths.  Let  men  think;  and  whether  their  thinkings  are  skillful 
or  not,  or  wise  or  not,  or  strong  or  not,  it  is  better  that  they  should 
not  be  repressed.  There  is  nothing  that  the  world  needs  to  guard 
so  much  as  liberty  in  thinking,  and  fi-eedom  in  expression.  For, 
the  moment  you  begin  to  shut  the  doors  and  windows,  the  stoves 
give  forth  their  heat,  and  fevers  spring  from  the  unventilated 
rooms.  While  men  thirst  after  truths ;  while  their  souls  long  to 
go  into  fellowship  with  the  divine  soul;  while  their  hearts  are 
touched  with  the  spirit  of  the  univei-sal,  and  they  feel  something  of 
the  throbs  of  the  infinite  in  themselves;  while  they  feel  that  they 
are  the  sons  of  God;  while  God  seeks  them,  and  everything  in 
them  nobly  responds  to  the  call  of  God,  and  strives  to  find  its  way 
up  to  him  in  simplicity  and  with  fidelity  of  conviction,  you  cannot 
afford  to  smother  and  confine  them.  They  must  have  liberty,  and 
largeness,  and  room. 

But  are  there  not  mistakes  made  by  the  exercise  of  liberty  in 
thinking  ?  and  is  there  not  often  harm  produced  by  these  mistakes  ? 
Momentarily  there  may  be. 

When  I  go  into  the  field  to  cut  wheat,  and  gather  in  my  hands 
the  clusters,  and  bring  round  the  sickle,  every  stalk  has  reason  to 
complain,  and  say,  "  Have  I  not  done  my  duty  ?  Have  I  not  grown 
all  summer  long,  and  perfected  my  juices,  and  given  my  whole  life 
to  the  work  ?  See  how  I  am  turning  yellow  and  ripening  the 
wheat!  Whei-efore  am  I  to  be  cut  down  ?"  "Because  I  want  this 
seed  to  sow,  that  I  may  raise  other  harvests.  That  is  why  I  cut  you 
down.  It  is  the  damage  which  you  sustain  that  is  to  be  the  life  of 
the  next  harvest" 

And  so  it  is  with  men  who  believe.  They  ripen  their  mistakes, 
if  they  make  mistakes ;  and  these  are  to  be  sown  again.  The  mis- 
takes of  men  in  one  generation  have  constituted  the  seed-wheat  of 
truths  for  the  next  generation.  The  heresies  of  one  age  are  the  or- 
thodoxies of  the  next  age.  The  infidelities  of  one  period  are  the 
fidelities  of  another  period.  So  the  world  has  gone  on  opening  and 
thinking,  in  chains,  in  bonds,  and  in  gyves.  Under  all  manner 
of  hindrances  men  have  thought ;  and  much  good  has  been  wrought 
out  by  their  thinking.  But  nothing  ever  had  so  hard  a  time  in  this 
world  as  the  spiritual  in  man  striving  to  get  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
material.     It  seems  as  though  every  man  were  born  with  a  lion  un- 
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der  him,  and  an  angel  on  him — and  the  angel  has  had  a  hard 
time ! 

Moral  earnestness,  as  Christ  taught  it,  then,  is  clear-tbonghted- 
ness  in  the  whole  realm  of  truth,  as  far  as  you  can  enter  in.  It  is 
giring  to  it  your  confidence,  your  obedience,  your  personal  oon- 
fonoity.  It  is  impressing  it  upon  others,  by  word  or  example,  as 
something  sweet  and  noble,  and  as  something  indispensable  to  their 
happiness.  It  is  identifying  yourself  with  truth  as  God's  message, 
you  being  his  messenger.  It  is  having  such  a  sense  of  its  beauty  as 
a  gift  of  God,  and  of  its  worth  as  God's  bounty,  that  you  identify 
yourself  with  it  and  rise  or  fall  as  it  rises  or  falls.  So  it  is, a  pain 
and  thorn,  and  yet  a  crown  and  joy. 

The  roots  of  all  true  belief,  then,  may  be  regarded  in  the  sense 
in  which  I  have  now  defined  them.  I  believe  that  all  divine  being 
centers  in  love;  and  that  all  force,  all  justice,  all  pain-producing  el- 
ements, all  that  is  rigorous  and  exacting,  is  but  the  outworking  of 
the  central  spirit  of  love  in  God.  If  I  did  not  believe  this,  I  would 
be  an  infidel;  I  would  be  an  atheist;  I  would  cover  my  head,  and 
blind  my  eyes,  and  call  for  death,  and  die.  And  I  would  die  thank- 
fully, yea,  even  die  forever,  if  God  be  demoniac ;  but  if  God  be 
goodness,  no  matter  what  instrument  he  pleases  to  take  for  work- 
ing out  goodness,  I  will  wait,  and  sufier,  and  take  on  pain,  that  by 
and  by,  though  it  be  a  thousand  ages  hence,  I  may  stand  in  the  cen- 
ter of  love,  and  see  the  enigmas  of  time,  and  all  its  strange  scenes, 
in  panorama  or  drama,  of  sorrow  or  joy,  opened  up,  and  brought 
into  an  endless  summer.  But  it  is  not  in  me  to  believe  in  vindic- 
tiveness  on  the  part  of  God.  The  nearer  I  come  to  Christ  the  less 
I  believe  in  suffering  administered  for  the  sake  of  suffering.  I  should 
have  to  go  further  and  further  from  God  to  believe  that  pain  for 
the  sake  of  pain,  or  sorrow  for  the  sake  of  sorrow,  can  be  divine. 
Instrumental  suffering — I  hail  it.  Suffering  for  sufferiug's  sake — 
I  detest  it;  and  I  bring  to  the  detestation  every  spark  of  indignation 
that  has  been  kindled  io  my  conscience  by  the  cross,  and  by  Him 
that  hung  thereon. 

In  view  of  the  subject  thus  far  opened — the  nature  of  moral 
earnestness,  and  its  identification  with  the  whole  realm  of  ti*uth  of 
every  kind — ^I  remark,  first,  that  if  it  was  ever  proper  for  love  to 
have  contempt,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  justified  in  visiting 
it  upon  those  who  are  indifferent  to  the  truth  ;  who  take  life  easy ; 
who  say  that  there  is  no  truth,  or  that,  if  there  is,  we  do  not  know 
what  it  is;  who  say  that  everything  is  uncertain  ;  and  who  say  to 
their  soul,  "  Eat  and  drink."  That  is  it.  Men  have  souls,  and  they 
uo  not  know  what  to  bring  to  ibem.    So  tliey  bring  bre«AaxiviLmxife 
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to  the  soul,  as  if  it  had  a  mouth  to  eat  such  things  as  these ! — ^uot 
truUi,  not  faith,  not  self-sacrifice,  not  heroism  for  the  things  that 
II  man  is,  or  believes,  or  hopes,  or  ventures. 

I  have  the  most  profound  sympathy  for  men  who  are  unbeliey- 
ing — that  is,  those  who  are  in  the  process  of  untying  things  which 
have  been  tied.  I  do  not  believe  in  any  greater  trial  than  that  in 
which  I  hey  are  placed  by  their  childhood.  Our  beliefs  are  not 
written  in  a  book.  What  I  believe  comes  to  me  in  tlie  face  of  mv 
mother.  It  comes  to  me  in  the  scenes  that  I  participated  in  with 
my  brothers  and  sisters  in  my  fathei-'s  household.  What  I  believe 
stands  dissociated  with  the  way  in  which  Sunday  used  to  seem  on 
the  old  Litchfield- town  hill,  with  the  great  over-arching  crystal  vault 
above,  and  a  strange  stillness  broken  only  by  the  sounds  which 
the  birds  made  in  the  air.  All  those  scenes  of  childhood  went  to 
the  twisting  up  of  the  elements  of  my  belief.  And  when  I  come 
to  anything  that  I  am  constrained  to  say  is  not  true,  it  is  not  my  be- 
lief only  that  I  am  rooting  out :  it  is  my  father ;  it  is  my  mother ;  it 
is  my  brother;  it  is  my  sisters ;  it  is  my  childhood  imagination ;  it 
is  me.  I  am  lacerating  a  part  of  my  very  life.  And  when 
men,  moved  by  their  fidelity  and  truth,  are  passing  over  the  weary 
desert  way  of  untwining  and  unblending,  they  are  to  be  pitied. 
If  there  are  any  men  on  eartli  that  should  be  sympathized  with 
and  forborne  with,  it  is  the  doubters,  who  are  doubting  that  they 
may  believe.  It  is  they  who  through  doubt  are  calling  to  God; 
who  through  the  night  are  seeking  the  morning;  who  through  the 
desert  way  are  steering  for  the  fruitful  laud.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  if  there  be  any  class  of  men  who  arc  more  void  of  respect 
than  another,  it  is  those  who  do  not  care  anything  about  truth. 
The  seasons  come  and  go,  the  sun  rises  and  sets,  the  tides  of  the 
sea  roll  in  upon  the  shore  and  recede  again  ;  and  they,  not  caring 
for  the  truth,  nor  for  anything  else  but  their  own  ease  and  com- 
fort, go  into  the  world,  make  bargains,  create  little  bits  of  whirl- 
pools, and  ingurgitate  all  they  can  get,  whirling  in  little  eddies  on 
the  Amazon  of  life,  or  reclining  on  the  bank  of  some  brook,  where 
they  can  fish  and  eat  And  such  degradation,  gilded  over  with  a 
sort  of  public  respectability,  is  oftentimes  a  substitute  for  conscience, 
and  honor,  and  manhood.  Men  who  have  no  pulse ;  men  who  have 
no  heart ;  men  who  stand  on  the  clod,  and  do  not  know  where 
the  clod  ends  and  where  they  begin  ;  men  who  live  contented  with 
nothing  but  the  clay — they  are  the  respectable  men  who  would 
burn  you  because  you  do  not  believe  in  their  catechism.  Men  who 
would  not  sit  down  on  the  Bible,  though  they  would  violate  every 
precept  of  it;  men  who  believe  in  the  outside  of  everything,  and 
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iu  the  inside  of  nothing — are  not  these  the  men  who  are  to  be 
pitied,  because  they  are  sodden  in  stupidity  ?  But  the  men  who 
doubt  because  they  long  for  the  truth ;  men  wlio  lift  up  in  the 
darkness  cries  and  tears  to  God  for  light ;  men  that  churches  often 
frown  upon ;  men  who  do  not  walk  in  your  processions,  and  whose 
children  are  shut  out  from  your  schools;  men  who,  after  all,  hear 
the  voice  of  God  though  they  cannot  put  into  articulate  sounds 
^hat  he  says  or  means — such  men  God  loves ;  he  is  taking  them 
through  the  wilderness,  and  the  Jordan  will  open  and  let  them  into 
^e  promised  land.  Have  compassion  on  doubters  who  are  honest 
^d  earnest 

But  let  no  man  take  shelter  under  this.     Let  no  man  account 
himself  as  included  in  this  catalogue  who  takes  no  pains,  and  who 
^offers  nothing  to  solve  doubt.     Let  no  man  suppose  that  this  ap- 
V^Qs  to  him  if  he  works  none,  sows  none,  reaps  none,  lives  none, 
^"fe  is  an  earnest  business.     The  great  fact  to  you  in  this  univer- 
sal realm  is  that  you  yourself  live,  and  that  you  are  what  you  are. 
Y^fore  you  are  all  the  issues  of  infinity ;  and  you  cannot  afford  to 
iive  iTx  this  world  and  be  indifferent  as  to  these  issues.     The  exist- 
ence V>eyond  the  present  life  is  that  on  which  men  should  put  the 
most  omphasis,  and  to  which  they  should  attach  the  most  value. 

^  find  it  difficult  not  to  have  a  feeling  of  contempt  for  the  cyn- 
ically" skeptical.  I  want  to  love  everybody  ;  but  I  find  it  very  hard 
to  lo\r^  a  man  who  colvlly  dissects  my  Christ,  that  is  to  me  more 
than  ^y  children,  more  than  my  wife,  more  than  my  innermost 
sen,  ixiore  than  that  self  in  its  imaginations,  and  visions,  and  hopes 
of  trx^  future — who  is  to  me  the  Chief  among  ten  thousand,  the 
One  «xltogether  lovely.  It  was  enough,  to  hustle  him  out  of  Jerusa- 
lem, -i^^j  py|.  ^  QfQgg  Qn  iiini  and  crucify  him.  Even  the  Jews  did 
i^*>t  li:xy  him  on  the  dissecting  table  while  he  was  yet  alive,  and  with 
^'^  Inland  and  ribald  language  dissect  him.  And  when  I  see  men, 
.  J)retend  to  be  teachers  of  natural  religion,  take  those  truths 
wniox^  palpitate  with  a  million  sensibilities  in  a  million  hearts,  and 
^^  a  hard,  skeptical  spirit  cut  them  up,  there  is  where  I  am  put 
^  '^^k.  I  think  that  sometimes,  if  I  were  taken  at  the  right  heat 
^^Id  die  for  somebody;  but  I  could  not  die  for  such  men,  I  am 

-t  had  rather  be  fanatic 'in  believing  than  a  fanatic  in  doubting. 

^^'^'bting  and  belief  are  brother  and  sister.     They  are  to  each  other 

^"^ti  night  is  to  the  day,  and  what  day  is  to  the  night.    The  two 

^B^ther  make  the  round  day.     The  winter  is  as  necessary  to  the 

3Py  f)f  summer,  as  is  the  summer  to  the  enjoyment  of  winter.     All 

Ttt^n  do  not  dare  to  doubt,  and  do  not  dare  out  of  doubt  to  work 
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belie£  It  is  only  to  men  who  bring  no  heart  and  no  humanity  to 
the  investigation  of  truth,  and  who  are  actuated  by  a  base  spirit  of 
contempt  for  it,  that  I  bnng  this  rebuke.  All  hail  to  earnest,  hon- 
est, sweet-minded  men  wlio  are  seeking  the  truth  every  where. 
All  hail  to  the  great  army  of  men  who  are  questioning  the  secrets 
of  the  material  globe.  All  hail  to  the  men  who  strike  fire  from 
many  a  rock,  so  that  while  they  learn  physical  facts  spiritual  ele- 
ments may  flash  out  of  theuL  All  honor  to  that  great  baud  of  men, 
who,  in  legislation,  or  in  jurisprudence,  or  in  schools,  are  finding 
out  the  truth  of  God  in  the  relations  of  associated  humanity.  All 
honor  to  the  great  teaching  band,  from  him  who  sits  in  the  chair  of 
the  university  giving  to  the  noblest  natures  the  last  and  best  deduc- 
tions of  learning,  all  the  way  down  to  the  poor  threadbare  woman 
who  has  exiled  herself  from  her  father's  house  to  go  among  the 
slaves  that  were,  to  teach  them  out  of  her  humility  the  love  of 
humanity.  Next  to  fathers  and  mothers,  this  great  teaching  band 
are  God's  most  precious  co-workers.  All  hail  to  the  heroism  of 
maiden  sisters  who  are  seeking  to  win  to  Christ  children  that  they 
did  not  bear.  All  hail  to  the  obscure  who  use  that  which  is  sweet 
in  their  own  nature  to  sweeten  life  in  humble  places.  All  hail  to 
those  who,  though  they  may  not  know  it,  are  following  after  Chriat^ 
and  are  witnesses  for  Christ. 

Has  not  the  earth  longed  enough  for  better  times  ?  Is  not  God 
bringing  in  his  kingdom,  not  by  observation,  not  by  orthodoxy,  not 
by  enthroned  priests,  but  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  that  in* 
which  his  Son  came  into  the  world,  who  was  born  of  a  peasant,  and 
laid  in  a  manger  ?  Is  not  God,  by  universal  humanities,  by  tender 
fidelities,  by  all  that  belongs  to  religion,  by  all  that  belongs  to  the 
schools,  by  all  that  belongs  to  patriotism,  by  all  that  belongs  to  the 
inflamed  hearts  of  scientific  men  who  are  earnestly  seeking  after 
God  in  history  and  in  nature — is  not  God  by  these  things  bringing 
in  that  kingdom  in  which  dwelleth  righteousness  ? 

I  believe  in  the  historic  Christ  I  believe  in  the  theologic 
Cl;ri8t  I  believe  .all  that  the  schools  do— modified  however.  That 
which  they  bielieve  seems  to  me  but  a  handful  of  the  truth.  I  be- 
lieve more  than  they  believe.  The  bounds  run  out  to  the  utter- 
most My  soul  takes  hold  upon  the  universal,  upon  the  infinite, 
and  therefore  upon  the  divine  itself.  Ahd  I  rejoice  that  God  rules 
over  men  in  spite  of  them,  restraining  the  wrath,  and  causing  the 
remainder  thereof  to  praise  him,  and  that  he  is  bringing  forward  that 
great  day  when  all  shall  be  glorified,  justified,  sanctified  and  saved* 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

OoB  Father,  bring  ns  into  the  fellowship  of  those  that  behold  thee, 
that  tee  thy  power,  that  are  taught  in  the  inward  man  of  thy  exlBtenoe  and 
of  thj  natore;  for  we  are  dwelling  afar  ofF  in  a  land  of  oloudB  and  of 
darknesB;  and  what  time  we  think  we  behold  thee,  and  are  filled  with  joy, 
ftlready  we  see  clouds  coming  upon  the  horizon  that  shut  thee  out  again.  We 
have  life,  with  all  its  cares  and  duties,  with  all  its  light  and  darkness,  with 
^  iti  fears  and  temptations,  with  all  its  selfishness  and  pride ;  and  how  to 
osny  our  souls  so  that  they  shall  be  even;  how  to  conform  our  life,  that  is 
b(«ten  upon  by  so  many  storms,  to  our  thought  of  life  and  to  our  wish  of  lif e— 
this  tasks  us  every  day.    If  we  were  shut  up  to  ease  and  comfort,  and  shielded 
00  every  side,  we  might  do  better,  though  we  should  prove  weak;  but  we 
si^oot.    All  thy  winds  are  let  down  upon  us,  and  all  the  earth  has  its  way 
^Ith  us,  in  summer  and  in  winter,  (n  seed-time  and  in  harvest.    All  troubles 
^ine :  all  solicitations  and  vehement  persuasions  come ;  all  fears  and  striv- 
u>9  eome.    Multiform  are  the  infiuenoes  which  come  in  on  every  side, 
ood  oixr  souls  are  sensitive  to  everything  that  speaks  to  them ;  and  we  are 
<h«wrfc  hither  and  thither;  and  are  often  cast  away  from  family  restraints, 
and  frx>m  influences  and  thoughts  of  God;  and  are  tried  vehemently  with 
poverty,  and  yet  more  with  the  temptations  of  riches.     We  are  tried  in 
Pi^Mpcsiity  and  in  adversity;  in  living  and  in  deaths;  in  aspirations  and  in 
yearuisggy  which  tend  to  breed  contempt  for  things  that  are.    We  are  met 
by  rail.«  overthrows  which  bring  us  down  to  the  reality  of  things,  and  make 
08  alixxost  ashamed  of  aspiration.    And  behold,  at  times  how  we  wallow! 
Behold  again,  how  we  sing  not  far  from  the  gate  of  heaven  t    Tossed  about 
^^  ^We  are  sometimes  upon  the  mount  of  transfiguration,  and  sometimes 
la  Ulq  valley  where  demons  rage.    Now  we  are  strong  and  confident,  and 
tlion    "Weaker  than  water.    Dost  thou  not  remember  us?    Dost  thou  forget 
^^    'Wherefore  are  we  cast  about?    Wherefore,  at  times,  do  we  doubt  thee 
^^^  '^^l^ine— yea,  almost  being  itself— and  wonder  if  we  be  more  than  dreams 
^^\  ^^tmder  through  the  air.    O  thou  that  knowest  the  deep  things  of  the 
^^'^  are  we  not  in  all  these  things  in  thine  heart?  and  are  not  all  these 
thin^^  the  touches  of  life  itself,  and  of  Gk>d  therein,  by  which,  by  and 
^»  '^-e  shall  be  brought  forth  ?     O  Lord,  we  ask  not  release,  but  only 
™^  ^X^oulding  hand.    Yet,  when  the  day  is  short,  and  the  air  is  too  much  for 
^^^Meld  us.    Give  us  at  least  this  thought,  that  thou  knowest  us.    Take  not 
"^'^  xa  the  thought  that  thou  art.    Cast  us  not  into  the  wretchedness  of 
?JJ*^^iiage.    Separate  us  not  from  faith  in  thee.    May  we  never  be  so  far 
P^'^  thee  that  we  cannot  feel  thy  heart.    And  though  thou  dost  not  answer 
?^*^  to  us  in  the  words  which  we  utter  to  thee,  though  we  have  not  now 
^  ^^and  which  tiiou  didst  often  put  in  the  hands  of  thy  disciples,  and  upon 
^^^  whom  thou  didst  heal,  grant  us  that  knowledge  of  thee  which  comes 
^^«  inner  man.    May  we  rise  into  that  spiritual  sensibility,  that  sensitive- 
y***  ^f  conscience,  by  which  we  shall  feel  thee  as  a  Spirit,  though  we  oannot 
^I^^Tn  thee  by  the  outward  vision.    And  so  may  we  have  our  life  In  thee, 
^^  ^^y  life  in  us.    And  may  we  have  patience  to  wait  for  our  birth,  and 
^^'^r  tiiat  there  is  a  better  life,  and  that  we  are  working  toward  it,  and 
!?2^  no  development  is  amiss ;  that  no  care  is  too  much ;  that  there  is  no  at- 
^  ^'^n  that  has  not  its  mission  for  us.    Grant  that  we  may  have  this  evidence 
jQ.^^^ing  on  the  royal  way ;  that  there  may  come  times  of  peace  with  theful* 
^^^ent  of  duty ;  and  that  we  may  be  hedged  in  from  evil.    May  we  rejoice : 
may  our  rejoicing  comfort  those  who  have  not  our  joy.    If  we  have  less 
~^cre  times  than  others,  may  we  be  captains  for  them  as  well  as  victors  for 
^'^^^^elves.    If  thou  hast  given  us  the  light  and  power  of  thought  and  refine- 
*^^t,  may  we  think  for  the  dull,  and  may  we  hold  forth  our  light  to  those 
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who  are  in  twilight  and  darloieBS.  May  we  behold  what  is  the  m jsterj  and 
majeAty  \ft  brotherhood  among  men.  And  we  pray  that  nothing  wbioh 
brings  joy  or  sorrow  to  our  fellows  may  be  thought  unwortiiy  of  our  sym- 
pathy and  of  our  regard.  We  pray  that  we  may  be  joined  to  one  another. 
As  drops  of  blood  unite  and  course  through  our  veins  to  bring  life,  so  may 
thy  people  learn  to  be  united,  and  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  blood  of  the  world. 
And  we  pray,  O  Lord,  that  this  spirit  of  unity  may  be  full  of  knowledge, 
and  full  of  fidelity,  and  full  of  truth,  and  full  of  courage,  and  full  of  pa- 
tience. Grant  that  there  may  be  a  manhood  in  Christ  Jesus  which  shall 
make  the  name  of  Christ  glorious  before  men.  But  thou  must  stoop  again, 
and  every  day,  to  lift  up  thy  little  ones.  Thou  must  continually  be  our  life. 
When  thou  art  not  present,  our  courage  goes,  and  we  faint  by  the  way.  It  is 
thy  hand  that  has  unbaiTcd  the  truth.  It  is  thou  that  hast  made  manhood 
seem  so  much  to  us  that  we  never  can  attain  unto  it ;  but  we  see  how  with 
thine  influence  thou  hast  hedged  us  around.  Thou  knewest  that  we  were 
too  proud,  and  thou  didst  tread  our  pride  under  foot  by  the  majesty  of  thy 
death,  and  by  thy  risen  glory  in  the  heavenly  land.  By  all  these,  thou 
didst  overcome  evil  for  us  as  thou  didst  for  thyself,  and  as  thou  hast  for  all 
creatures. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  lead  us  more  and  more  in  confident  faith ;  more 
and  more  in  sympathetic  relations  with  thee.  Look  upon  thy  servants  that 
are  before  thee— all  of  them,  and  each  one  of  them— in  all  their  relations; 
and  have  compassion  on  them.  What  are  we  whose  hearts  are  as  stone 
pleading  thee,  that  art  a  Gk)d  of  pity,  whose  pity  is  in  all  the  heavens,  and 
whose  mercies  are  in  all  the  earth  ?  And  y  ct^,  thou  hast  taught  us  to  plea4  with 
thee,  and  encouraged  us  to  urge  thee ;  and  we  do  it  reverently,  with  a  hum- 
ble heart,  and  with  a  grateful  senflo  of  how  thy  thoughts  of  mercy  run  im- 
mensely beyond  ours,  and  how  we  are  as  the  voice  of  babes  calling  to  man- 
hood and  to  Godhood.  Have  compassion,  we  pray  thee  again,  upon  all  that 
are  in  thy  presence ;  and  encourage  those  who  are  dying  for  lack  of  courage ; 
and  give  rebuke  to  those  who  are  growing  too  proud ;  and  open  the  better 
way  to  those  who  ore  living  selfishly  and  cincturing  themselves  about 
with  comforts  in  life ;  and  awaken  sympathy  in  those  who  are  of  a  hard 
and  stony  heart,  that  they  may  open  the  rock  again  and  pour  forth  streams 
in  the  desert.  ' 

Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  those  who  are  in  the  midst  of  the  cares  and 
affairs  of  life  may  have  patience  administered  to  them.  Open  their  horizon, 
and  let  them  see  the  relation  between  the  life  that  they  now  live,  with  its 
trials,  and  the  better  life  which  is  to  come. 

Draw  near  to  all  those  who  are  in  sorrow.  May  they  be  willing  to  bear 
pain  and  suffering  long  continued,  if  need  be,  until  it  shall  have  done 
its  work.  Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  those  who  are  bereaved,  and  stand 
thinking  not  so  much  of  themselves  as  of  others,  and  reflect  upon  the  great 
work  which,  on  the  sea  and  on  the  land,  death  is  doing,  may  be  comforted. 
How  many  are  there  that  are  heart-broken  1  But  thou,  who  knowest  life 
and  death,  thou  who  knowest  all  things,  and  art  the  Comforter,  draw  near 
to  the  children  of  sorrow,  and  manifest  thyself  to  them,  that  they  may  not 
grieve  as  those  who  have  no  hope.  We  pray  that  all  the  ministrations  of 
trouble  in  our  households  may  be  as  clouds  on  which  the  simshine  paints  all 
the  colors  of  hope  and  cheer.  We  pray,  O  Lord,  that  thou  wilt  grant  more 
and  more  strength  to  those  who  need  strength. 

Grant  that  those  who  are  strangers  among  us,  and  are  homesick,  may 
find  brotherhood  in  nearness  to  thee,  and  in  a  faith  that  shall  clasp  thy  pro- 
mises. May  they  find  those  consolations  which  can  be  found  nowhere  oat 
of  the  house  of  God— the  home  of  the  soul.  Let  thy  blessings  flU  their 
households,  and  preserve  all  that  they  have  left  behind. 
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We  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  all  those  who  are 
laboring  for  the  public  welfare,  oveu  in  the  most  humble  spheres.  Be  with 
our  teachers,  and  with  all  those  who  go  forth  to  read  thy  word  in  desolate 
homes;  and  thoso  who  find  their  way  as  messengers  of  mcnry  to  prison  houses 
and  hospitals  and  the  by-ways  of  life ;  and  thoso  who  are  using  their  wealth 
and  enlishtenment  for  the  comfort  of  those  who  are  about  them.  Inspire 
these  good  works,  and  the  spirit  out  of  which  they  spring.  Minister  to  it 
yet  more  abundantly. 

Grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  the  instrumentalities  for  good  throughout 
our  whole  land— upon  schools  and  colleges;  upon  newspapers  and  books, 
and  those  that  make  them.  And  we  pray  that  there  may  be  morie  and 
more  heroism  and  patriotism;  more  and  more  loye  of  intelligenoe  and 
truth ;  more  and  more  of  the  spirit  of  charity  and  of  justice ;  more  and  more 
of  that  spirit  which  fears  God  and  loves  man.  We  pray  that  ignorance  may 
be  purged  out  from  us,  and  that  the  day  of  intelligence  may  be  more  and 
more  bright,  until  the  glowiug  noonday  thereof.  And  we  beseech  of  thee 
that  thou  wilt  teach  us  not  to  love  ourselves  alone,  nor  our  own  people 
alone,  but  all  men,  for  Christ*s  sake.  May  nations  feel  their  kinship.  May 
they  no  more  sit  over  against  each  other  to  destroy.  May  they  no  more  lay 
snares  and  dig  pits.  May  the  sounds  of  woe  and  the  reisons  of  woe  cease  in 
all  the  earth.  We  beseech  of  thee  that  despotisms  and  oppressions  may  come 
to  an  end ;  that  ignorance,  which  weakens  men,  may  pass  away ;  and  that 
all  men  may  know  thee,  whom  to  know  aright  is  life  eternal,  as  well  as 
joj  and  happiness  here.  Let  thy  kingdom  come,  and  thy  will  be  done  on 
ettrth  as  It  is  in  heaven. 

We  ask  it  for  Chri8t*s  sake.    Amen. 


"•«•- 


PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMOK 

O  God  of  much  patience,  we  cannot  understand  thee.  Thy  thunder  we 
understand.  We  understand  the  stroke  of  thine  hand.  We  understand  the 
majesty  of  thy  judgments  in  long  processions.  We  find  in  our  carnal  na- 
tures something  by  which  wo  reduce  them  to  the  measure  of  ourselves ;  and 
tben  we  conceive  of  them.  It  is  thy  gentleness,  thy  patience  and  long-suffer- 
ing, that  we  cannot  understand.  How  thou  host  waited  for  the  world! 
How  thou  hast  borne  with  the  generations  of  men !  If  to  our  dull  eye  and 
insensitive  nerve  the  world  has  been  so  strange  a  scene,  and  so  full  of  affect- 
ing things,  what  must  it  have  been  to  thine  eye  and  heart!  Thou  didst  not 
die  upon  Calvary.  Thou  host  been  the  eternal  sacrifice.  It  is  in  thy  heart 
tbat  the  sacrifice  goes  on ;  and  love-suffering  is  with  thee  evermore.  Thou 
ftrt  leading,  and  thou  art  guarding  the  race.  We  worship  thee,  Supreme 
Ix)ve.  All  bounty  is  with  thee.  All  truth,  and  all  patience,  and  all  long- 
suffering  are  stet^ring  univ(»rsal  affairs  toward  the  consummation  of  right- 
eousness. Thou  art  drawing  men  away  from  the  earth,  and  the  beast  toward 
lieaven  and  the  angel.  Thou  art  working  and  winning,  and  carrying  those 
■who  are  dear  to  thoe  up  toward  the  eternal  sphere.  Even  so.  Lord  Jesus, 
live  on.  Still  pursue  thy  Wi>rk.  Bear  the  thorns  which  men  still  plant  upon 
thy  brow.  Bring  us  at  last  into  that  royal  realm  of  victory  where  we  shall 
nee  the  print  of  thy  suffering.  And  at  last  we  will  cast  our  crowns  at  thy 
feet,  saying.  Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy  name,  be  the  glory  for- 
erer  and  forever.    Amen. 
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*' Jesus  saith  unto  him:  Thomas,  because  thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast 
Ibelieved:   blessed  are  th^  that  hare  not  seen,  and  yet  hare  beliered.'* 
John  zx.,  29. 


Yon  will  remember  the  circnmstances.  After  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  he  was  seen  of  the  women,  then  of  a  few  disciplefl,  and 
then  of  a  great  many ;  the  report  was  noised  abroad ;  and  the 
absent  disciples  were  informed  by  their  fellows  that  they  had  seen 
the  Lord,  that  he  was  risen  from  the  dead ;  and  thongh  they  were 
bewildered,  they  seemed  to  have  accepted  the  testimony,  Thomas 
only  standing  out  He  declared  that  he  would  not  believe  unless 
he  could  put  his  very  hand  in  the  very  wound,  and  know  that  it 
was  indeed  He.  And  so,  at  a  gathering  of  the  disciples,  our  Master 
was  pleased  to  call  Thomas  to  him,  and  to  propose  to  him  the  very 
tests  that  he  had  demanded.  And  then,  overwhelmed  with  con- 
viction, Thomas  cries  out,  "  My  Lord,  and  my  God !"  It  was 
impetuous  belief  then.  And  Christ  says  to  him :  ''Thomas,  because 
thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast  believed ;  blessed  are  they  that  have 
not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed." 

We  are  to  take  into  consideration  this  fact :  that  Thomas  had 
consorted  with  the  Saviour,  and  was  not  unfamiliar  with  events 
that  were  as  remarkable  as  the  resurrection  of  Christ  He  was  in 
the  ship,  and  saw  him  walking  on  the  water.  He  was  with  the 
disciples,  and  saw  the  demons  cast  out  in  Oergeza  among  the 
Gadarene&  He  had  seen  at  Nain  the  widow's  child  brought  to 
life  again.  He  had  been  with  them  when  the  ruler's  son  was 
restored  from  death  to  life.  It  was  not  an  altogether  unfamiliar 
thing  to  him.  So  that  when  his  Master  was  reported  to  have  been 
himself  raised  from  the  dead,  there  was  no  need  of  such  extreme 
incredulity.  We  might  perhaps  pardon  some  bewilderment  and 
hesitation  in  a  nature  that  was  cautious  by  its  structure;  but 
persistent  incredulity  had  no  real  excuse  in  his  case.  He  was 
asked  to  believe  a  fact  which  he  knew  was  not  incredible,  because 
he  had  seen  just  such  facts.     He  was  asked  to  believe  it  on  the 
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testimony  of  his  fellow  disciples.  He  was  not  asked  to  explain  it. 
He  was  not  asked  to  believe  in  the  whole  mystery  of  the  divine 
power  so  strangely  shown  here,  but  in  the  fact  thus  witnessed  to 
by  the  women,  and  by  his  co-disciples. 

Nevertheless,  you  will  observe  that  our  Master  did  not  rebuke 
Thomas  :  yet  he  ranked  him.  He  did  not  say  to  him  that  he  was 
deserving  of  any  penalty  or  punishment,  but  simply  said :  *•  Thomas, 
because  thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast  believed  ;  blessed  are  they 
that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed."  That  is  to  say,  the 
state  of  believing  is  a  higher  one  than  the  state  of  doubting. 
That  condition  of  mind  by  which  one  believes  a  thing,  even  if  lie 
have  not  seen  it,  is  a  higher  state  of  mind  than  that  incredulity 
which  refuses  to  believe  until  one  has  seen.  And  still  further,  that 
state  of  the  mind  where  it  is  opened  up  to  spiritual  intuitions,  and 
convictions  that  are  supcrsensuous,  is  a  higher  state  than  that 
which  demands  that  all  spiritual  truth  and  evidence  should  be 
brought  down  to  the  bounds  and  reasons  of  sen§uous,  material 
truth.  The  soul  has  its  own  laws  of  evidence  independent  of  those 
which  are  addressed  to  the  senses,  important  as  the  senses  ai'e,  and 
important  as  the  laws  of  evidence  are.  Although  they  are  indis- 
pensable, in  our  present  condition  and  in  the  present  structure  of 
society,  they  are  not  the  highest  nor  the  best  things. 

This  subject  of  believing  what  we  do  not  see  is  one 
that  has  a  great  deal  of  pertinency  to  thousands  of  people 
who  do  not  talk  about  it.  There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
persons  who  are  sincere  in  a  measure,  and  in  a  certain  way,  and 
who  have  a  general  belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  but  who  after 
all  have  most  serious  trouble  w^ith  themselves.  They  cannot  see 
him.  They  have  never  seen  him.  He  does  not  come  to  theni 
through  any  of  those  channels  through  which  they  are  accustomed 
to  gather  knowledge.  He  does  not  i)resent  himself  within  the 
range  of  those  tests  by  which  we  are  accustomed  to  divide  between 
realities  and  appearances,  between  truth  and  the  semblances  of 
truth. 

Men  say, — and  feel  oftener  than  they  say, — -'Is  it  i)ossible  that 
there  can  be  a  God  ?  Is  it  probable  that  there  would  be  a  God 
who  would  not  show  himself  once  in  a  whole  life-time,  when  it 
would  amount  to  so  much?  When  it  would  do  us  so  much  good 
if  we  could  have  but  one  hour  or  one  moment  of  such  condescen- 
sion as  that  God  should  reveal  himself  to  our  senses,  how  strange 
it  is  that  we  never  see  him !"  We  never  do  see  him.  We  never 
hear  him.  In  our  utmost  exigencies,  in  our  iiitensest  longings,  in 
our  extreniest  anxieties,  we  call  out  and  are  never  answered.     We 
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go  forward,  and  he  is  not  there;   backward,  and  we  lind  Jiim  not. 
And  men  say,  "Is  it  probable  that  God  is  the  Father  and  Governor 
^>f  men,  and  that  he  actually  exists,  and  that  generations  come  up, 
Jind  Jive  on,  and  form  characters  on  wliicli  their  destinv  is  deter- 
niined,  and  that  he  never  shows  himself  to  them  ?''     Unbelief 
makes  this  very  plausible ;   sorrow  makes  it  very  poignant  often- 
times ;  and  persons  who  have  been  for  scores  of  years  believers,  so  far 
*s  they  have  known,  drop  into  a  slough  of  trouble ;  and  then,  when 
tiiev  feel  that  heart  and  flesh  have  failed  them,  and  that  they  need 
something  more,  and  when  they  have  called  to  God  and  nothing 
succors  them,  they  fall  into  weeks  and  months  of  skepticism,  and 
**Jj    "  There  is  no  God."     There  is  nothing  more  common  in  deep 
iiatures  than  an  extreme  skepticism  following  extreme  suffering, 
thoug-h  they  rebound  from  it  by  and  by,  usually,  if  they  have  true 
*«»th,  and  have  had  religious  culture  of  the  right  sort.     But  for  the 
tJme   being  it  seems  like  an  obliteration  of  all  the  agencies  of  an 
^^er.riiling  Spirit 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  say  why  this  is ;   but  1  will  suggest  a 
*^*w  things  which  may  perhaps  assist  your  doubting  thoughts. 

^^    is  probable,   I    judge,   that   the   divine   nature   cannot   be 

express€?d  by  matter,  and  that  it  cannot  therefore  be  subject  to  the 

laws  Or  evidences  which  matter  requires.     If  the  divine  nature  and 

rxisteuQe  were  so  reduced  as   to  be  understandable   through  our 

flenses,  it  would  cease  to  be  divine.     It  nuiv  be  asked,  '*  How,  then, 

"5^  ^^od  manifest  himself  in  Christ?"     Mv  reply  is,  that  he  laid 

asiao  the  divine  glory,  and  that  you  do  not  see  (rod  when  you  see 

tnrist^     You  only  see  glimpses  of  him.    You  see  only  his  qualities. 

>  *^U  fie^  a  certain  nature  which  belonf^s  to  him:  but  not  the  whole 

»'i  *Hrri.     Christ  was  encompassed,  shrouded,  obscured,  for  certain 

^1**^^    moral  purposes,  and  was  sufficient  as  showing  to  men  tlie 

divii^^   (jigposition   and  the  divine  nature;    but  that  he  was  the 

**^*Siiial  and  full-orbed  glory  of  God  he  never  i)retended  for  hini- 

^     >    and  no  such  pretension  was  set  up  for  him.     He  did  express 

^^^  in  his  essential  nature  and  substance  so  far  as  to  represent  the 

^1^^'^tie  feelings  toward  men  ;  but  that  Avas  all. 

1'he  controversies  of  Christ  and  the  Pharisees  are  very  instruc- 

^^^*^  on  this  point     The  last  month  of  our  Saviour's  life  was  spent 

^^^l*  Jerusalem;    he    was    often    in    the   temple;   and    then;    he 

'^^^  questioned   by   the   educated   Pharisees   and  Sadducees.     lie 

demanded  that  they  should  accept  him  as  divine ;  and  they  refused, 

i*nd  said :    "  We  know  where  you  Avere  born  ;    we  know  who  your 

ftlations  are  ;   and  we  shall  not  receive  von  as  divine.     What  do 

you  do  ?     Where  is  your  evidence  ?"     And  what  was  the  reply  of 
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the  Saviour  ?  Said  lie,  *•  Because  ye  are  not  of  God,  ye  will  not 
accept  me.  Because  ye  have  not  in  you  that  spiritual  instinct 
or  intuition  by  which  the  divine  is  recognized ;  because  you  apply 
to  me  the  laws  of  historic  evidence;  because  you  judge  me  by  the 
senses — by  the  eye  and  the  ear ;  because  you  measure  me  by  the  lower 
forms  of  eWdence,  you  do  not  perceive  my  divinity/' 

No  man  can  test  poetrj'  by  a  mathematical  formula.  Poetry 
must  have  its  own  formula  by  which  it  shall  be  tested.  And,  said 
the  Saviour:  "No  man  can  test  me  by  physical  exponents.  He 
who  would  understand  me  must  have  a  spiritual  nature,  and  must 
have  spiritual  intuition."  It  is  a  higher  form  of  evidence  that  is 
demanded  for  the  recognition  of  divinity.  Said  Christ:  "Believe 
me.  I  am  of  God,  and  if  ye  were  of  God  you  would  know  it,  and 
feel  the  harmony  between  that  which  is  divine  in  you  and  in  me. 
And  if  you  are  not  able  to  do  this,  then  believe  me  for  my  works' 
sake,— come  down  one  step  more,  to  another  plane  of  evidence, 
believe  me  for  my  miracles — from  a  feeling  of  wonder. 

It  is  probable  that  those  faculties  which  hunger  most  for  the 
sight  of  God  are  not  our  highest  ones.  The  occasions  for  our 
desiring  to  have  some  near  sight  of  the  divine  Being  may 
spring  from  the  wounding  of  our  best  feelings;  but  after  all, 
those  feelings  may  lead  us  to  desire  it  as  hunger  springs  from 
our  external  selves,  and  not  from  our  deepest  internal  selves. 
We  long  to  behold  God  througli  the  senses;  but  that  is  not  possi- 
ble. That  which  we  could  handle  with  the  hand,  or  see  with  the 
eye,  or  hear  with  the  ear,  would  not  be  a  God,  but  would  be  a  body 
like  our  own.  It  is  not  possible  to  bring  within  the  comprehension 
of  our  lower  nature  the  substance  and  essence  of  that  which  consti- 
tutes the  divine  Being. 

We  have  analogies  of  this.  Take  one  of  the  noblest  of  men, 
and  attempt  to  expound  him  to  one  of  the  lowest.  That  which 
goes  to  constitute  the  essential  manhood  and  admirableness  of  a 
great  nature  would  be  just  that  which  would  escape  the  recogni- 
tion of  an  Indian,  or  of  a  Hottentot,  or  of  an  Ethiopian  fresh  from 
his  kraal.  The  highest  forms  of  manhood  are  not  understandable 
bv  the  lower  forms  of  animalhood  in  man. 

You  see  what  is  true  in  respect  to  men,  if  you  carry  it 
out,  is  true  everywhere.  For  example,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  dog  ha%  the  instinct  of  intelligence.  No  man  who  is  famil- 
iar with  dogs,  who  has  studied  them,  and  made  them  compamons^ 
can  doubt  for  a  moment  that  there  is  in  them  an  intelligence  whtok 
is  substantially  of  the  same  nature  as  ours,  which  by  development 
becomes  reason,  and  philosophic  reason  of  the  highest  form.     Yon 
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can  make  a  dog  understand  one,  and  two,  and  three,  perhaps ;  you 
can  interpret  to  him,  it  may  be,  some  of  the  smaller  ideas  which 
men  have ;  but  would  you  undertake  to  introduce  Lord  Bacon  or 
Shakespeare  to  a  dog  ?  Basilar  facts,  a  few  of  the  lower  ideas,  you 
can  make  a  lower  animal  understand ;  but  there  the  power  of  its 
faculties  stops.  As  you  go  up  to  the  highest  manhood,  to  the 
noblest  and  best  things,  tlie  distance  between  them  and  animal- 
hood becomes  greater  and  greater.  Suppose  a  dog  (and  some 
human  beings  might  be  put  in  the  same  category)  should  look  up 
and  say,  *^  I  have  had  some  intimation  that  there  is  a  great  nature 
in  man  ;  why  does  he  not  show  it  to  me  ?"  Because  you  are  a  dog, 
and  it  cannot  be  got  into  dogs.     They  are  not  developed  enough. 

And  so  it  is  with  regai'd  to  the  ability  of  men  to  comprehend 
God.  It  would  transform  divinity  to  bring  it  under  the  laws  of 
the  senses;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  transform  the  human 
faculties  to  enlarge  them  enough  to  make  them  capable  of  under- 
standing, in  any  degree  of  fullness,  the  divine  nature,  it  is  so  much 
larger,  not  only,  but  finer  than  they  are.  Quality  enters  into  it, 
and  not  mere  quantity.  It  is  in  the  matter  of  fruitfuluess  so  differ- 
ent from  our  nature,  and  so  far  beyond  that  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  deal  with,  that  we  are  by  reason  of  undevelopment  unable 
to  comprehend  it  In  the  lower  stage  of  the  development  of  our 
l>eing,  we  have  not  the  power  to  form  anything  like  an  adequate 
conception  of  God. 

It  is  impossible  to  interpret  to  our  rational  faculties  anything 
that  is  lower  than  we  are.  You  are  as  far  separated  from  the  fly  as 
though  he  were  a  million,  million,  million  miles  off  from  you — not 
by  space  as  every  summer  proves  I  but  so  far  as  any  knowledge 
which  you  have  of  him  or  he  has  of  you  is  concerned.  You  do  not 
know  how  a  fly  feels,  any  more  than  a  fly  knows  how  you  feel.  You 
may  say,  "  I  cannot  transmute  my  intelligence  down  to  him  ;"  but 
no  more  can  he  transmute  his  sensations  up  to  you.  There  is  an 
impassable  gulf  between  you  and  the  things  which  are  below  you 
and  cannot  be  transmuted,  as  well  as  between  you  and  things  that 
are  above  you  and  cannot  be  transmuted.  There  are  worms,  spar- 
rows, birds,  myriads  of  things,  around  us  and  underneath  us,  and 
we  behold  them  and  recognize  their  existence,  and  comprehend 
them  so  far  as  they  address  themselves  to  our  senses ;  but  we  do  not 
iinderstand  their  nature;  and  they  do  not  understand  ours.  What 
am  rto  a  fly,  but  something  that  is  going  to  slap  him  ?  What  am 
I  to  a  bird  but  some  creature  with  a  net  or  gun  seeking  his  destruc- 
tion ?  It  does  not  dawn  upon  him  that  I  am  a  living,  thinking, 
spiritual  being.    He  has  no  conception   of   the  c\\xai\l\feft  ol  tcv^ 
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nature.  Aiid  they  cannot  be  interpreted  to  him.  That  which 
constitutes  manhood  is  something  higher  than  the  mere  physical 
goes. 

Now,  carry  this  analogy  upward.  God  fills  infinite  space.  Ho 
transcends  in  power  of  faculty,  and  in  absolute  perfection,  anything 
that  we  can  form  an  idea  of.  And  from  the  beginning  of  the  Old 
Testament  down  to  the  last  word  of  tlie  New,  there  is  no  one  thing 
more  pei'petually  insisted  upon  than  the  impossibility  of  by  search- 
ing to  find  out  or  understand  the  Almighty  to  perfection.  That  is 
nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  Bible  which  is  contained  in  our  system 
of  trig  and  prig  theology,  where  men  burn  each  other  for  the  ten 
thousandth  part  of  the  variation  of  a  hair,  as  it  respects  the  divine 
government,  or  the  divine  nature;  or  where  there  is  a  pei*petual 
quarrel  between  the  different  denominations  as  to  how  high  up  or 
how  low  down  Christ  is,  orthodoxy  turning  on  the  utmost  accu- 
racy of  knowledge  in  regard  to  these  things.  There  is  nothing  of 
this  kind  in  the  Word  of  God.  The  Saviour  did  not  rebuke  and 
condemn,  in  his  own  time,  those  who  were  not  accurate  in  belief  or 
judgment.  A  want  of  emotive  afiinity,  a  waut  of  heart-love,  a 
want  of  spirituality — this  was  what  thoy  were  blameworthy  for : 
not  a  want  of  right  intellectual  conceptions  of  divinity.  To  hear 
some  men  talk  you  would  think  they  supposed  that  there  was 
nothing  more  certain  than  that  they  knew  all  about  God.  You 
know  no  more  about  God  than  a  baoe  does  about  its  mother.  Do 
you  say,  "What  is  the  use  of  a  babe's  having  a  mother  if  it  does  not 
and  cannot  understand  her?"  Does  not  a  child  know  enough  of 
its  mother  to  prove  to  it  that  she  is  something  lovable  ? 

I  rememl)er  very  well  when  I  was  but  two  years  old  (strange  as 
it  may  seem :  sometimes  I  think  I  spent  all  my  remembering  power 
on  that  early  period  I)  finding  myself  in  the  east  entry  of  my  father's 
great  house,  alone,  coming  down  stairs,  or  trying  to.  The  sud- 
den sense  which  I  had  of  being  alone  frightened  me,  and  I  gave  one 
shriek ;  and  then  the  echo  of  my  voice  scared  me  worse,  and  I  gave 
•  another  shriek  that  -was  emphatic;  and  I  remember  seeing  tho 
light  stream  in  from  tlie  dining-room,  and  being  taken  up  by  lov- 
ing hands.  The  face  I  do  not  recall ;  the  form  I  do  not  recall ; 
but  I  remember  the  warm  pressure.  It  was  my  mother,  who  died 
when  I  was  three  years  old.  She  took  me  to  her  bosom.  I  recol- 
lect sitting  by  the  side  of  some  one  who  made  me  feel  very  happy  ; 
jind  I  recollect  seeing  my  father's  swart  face  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table. 

Now  I  could  not  paint  my  mother's  face ;  but  I  know  how  her 
bosom  felt.     I  know  how  her  arms  felt     I  have  a  filial  sense,  a 
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child's  Interpretation,  of  motherhood.     It  was  only  an  emotion  (»r 
instinct  in  me ;  but  it  was  blessed. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  soul's  interpretation  of  God.  It  is  not  able 
to  lift  itself  up  to  all  the  lengths  and  breadths  and  heights  and* 
depths  of  the  glory  of  God,  or  to  understand  it ;  but  that  the  soul 
has  a  filial  instinct  which  teaches  it  something  of  God  ;  that  it  has 
a  yearning  after  the  divine  beneficence  and  care  and  love ;  that  it 
has  faith  that  there  is  a  Being  who  is  just,  true,  bountiful,  self- 
sacrificing  and  ineffable  in  goodness — whatever  that  goodness  may 
prove  to  be ;  that  it  loves  that  Being ;  that  it  has  a  sense,  not  so 
much  of  a  quantitative  as  of  a  ^qualitative  Being ;  and  that  its 
thoughts  and  feelings  concerning  the  divine  Being  are  conglomer- 
ated or  interfiliated  togetlier,  forming  one  conception — this  we 
can  understand.  But  we  cannot  understand  what  is  meant. 
That  is  where  a  man's  ideas  are  outrun.  That  is  the  point  at 
which  men's  thoughts  stop.  No  man's  reason  can  go  further  than 
that  When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  what  "  God  "  means,  we 
are  dealing  with  a  subject  which  involves  the  sum  total,  the  scope, 
the  volume  of  the  divine  nature;  and  this  is  beyond  human  com- 
prehension. Our  knowledge  of  God  as.  respects  his  individuality,  as 
compared  with  our  knowledge  of  each  other,  may  be  sadly  imper- 
fect; but  there  is  that  in  the  heart  of  everv  man  which  needs  a 
God,  and  interprets  to  itself  so  much  of  God  as  it  is  competent  to 
understand.  It  is  the  heart,  crying  out,  "  Abba,  Fatlier,"  that  in- 
terprets God  to  us.  And  the  sense,  the  faith  of  God  present,  is  the 
result  of  faculties  higher  than  the  eye  or  the  ear. 

I  suppose  some  of  you  say,  **  If  I  could  only  have  eye-sight  of 
God  once,  it  would  be  a  great  help  to  me."  I  think  it  very  probable 
that  you  do  have  eyesiglit  of  God.  I  think  it  probable  that  you 
look  on  God  every  time  you  look  upon  anything.  "  Oh  but,  if  he 
would  only  speak  to  me,  if  I  could  have  ear-evidence  of  his  exist- 
ence, what  a  satisfaction  it  would  be !"  I  think  it  probable  that 
God  does  speak  to  every  one  of  us.  "  Well,  why  do  we  not  know 
it  ?"  When  you  take  a  pin,  and  lacerate  the  muscle,  it  aches.  We 
say  that  the  muscle  aches ;  but  no,  it  is  the  nerve  that  aches.  Take 
out  the  nei've  and  then  prick  the  muscle ;  and  it  does  not  ache.  You 
may  prick  it  and  cut  it  as  much  as  you  please,  and  it  will  not  feel 
any  pain.  So  that  which  is  evidence  to  nerve  is  not  evidence  to 
muscle.  Nerve  and  muscle  each  have  their  own  laws  of  evidence 
and  their  own  modes  of  proof. 

Stop  the  ears  and  play  a  beautiful  tune  before  the  eyes.  A  man 
says,  "There  is  a  tune  going  through  the  air  all  the  time  ;  I  wish  I 
could  see  if     But  can  a  man  see  a  sound  ?     Can  the  eye  accept 
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evidence  that  is  addressed  to  tbe  ear  ?  Or  vi(^  versa ;  apply  to  the 
ear  a  picture.  Can  a  man  take  in  at  the  ear  that  which  addresses 
itself  to  the  eye  ?  Can  the  ear  act  according  to  the  law  of  evi- 
dence which  is  applicable  to  the  eye? 

Now,  God  is  not  amenable  to  the  evidence  that  lies  in  the  eye 
that  sees,  or  the  ear  that  hears,  or  the  hand  that  touches.  Nothing 
spiritual  can  be  apprehended  by  any  laws  which  come  down  to  the 
horizon  of  finiteness  and  the  flesh.  The  eye  for  this  stage  of  exist- 
ence, but  not  for  the  other.  The  ear  for  matter,  but  not  for  the 
spirit.     The  hands  for  things  visible,  but  not  for  things  unseen. 

I  doubt  not  that  choral  musie  is  chanted,  sweeping  magnificently 
through  the  air  in  praise  to  God;  but  who  hears  it?  SometimeB, 
at  the  hush  of  twilight,  I  have  almost  thought  I  did ;  but  it  has 
vanished  in  thinking.  Doubtless  there  are  songs  sung  that  we 
could  hear  if  our  inward  nature  were  only  open  to  take  them  in, 
which  would  be  as  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  to  us;  but  they 
fall  unheard  because  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  hear  them. 

When  the  prophet's  servant  was  stricken  with  fear  lest  they 
should  be  overwhelmed,  the  prophet  touched  his  eye ;  and  he  saw 
the  mountains  and  the  heavens  filled  with  angels  and  chariots. 
And  do  you  suppose  that  when  there  are  such  vast  myriads  of  ex- 
istent creatures,  they  are  not  near  to  us  ?  Do  you  not  suppose 
they  are  in  our  dwellings,  and  in  the  air,  and  around  us,  and 
that  they  go  past  us  and  over  us  ?  And  yet  we  never  see  them.  It 
is  not  for  the  eye  to  sec  spirits.  It  is  not  for  the  ear  to  hear  spirits. 
It  is  not  for  the  hand  to  handle  spirits.  Doubtless  God  is  present 
in  his  beneficences.  He  is  present,  doubtless,  not  merely  in  the 
fruit  of  his  thought,  but  in  his  personality — whatever  that  may  be. 
We  cannot  form  the  least  conception  of  it  We  may  conjecture 
what  it  is,  for  pui'poses  of  practical  use,  but  that  which  we  imagine 
it  to  be  is  only  a  figment  of  the  imagination  for  this  tem- 
porary object.  It  is  a  legal  fiction,  as  it  were.  I  doubt 
not  that  when  we  are  saying.  **0h!  that  I  might  see  my 
God,"  he  is  before  us,  and  not  far  from  any  one  of  us.  He 
is  in  the  heaven  above ;  h»  is  in  the  earth  beneath  ;  he  is  in 
the  waters  under  the  earth ;  and  though  you  take  the  wings  of 
the  morning,  and  fly  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  he  is  there. 
Though  you  make  your  bed  in  Hades,  ho  is  tliere.  Wherever  the 
thought  of  man  can  penetrate,  there  is  God.  And  when  you  use 
these  eyes  to  behold  him,  you  do  not  see  him,  because  the  fleshly 
eye  cannot  see  spirits,  whatever  they  may  be.  If  you  come  to  look 
at  it  thus  minutely,  we  are  surrounded  with  God.  He  declares  that 
we  are  in  him  ;  that  he  abides  with  us ;  that  he  comes  to  us,  and 
makes  his  dwelling  with  us. 
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We  loug  for  a  vUion  of  Oo(L  Oh  fools!  that  long  to  see  Ood,  as 
if  he  were  in  the  body,  and  we  did  not  know  that  the  eye  by  which 
we  see  invisible  things  is  deeper  than  the  external  eye!  It  is  the 
soul's  eye,  it  is  the  spiritual  eye,  it  is  what  is  called  faith  in  the 
Xew  Testament,  it  is  our  inner  yision,  that  brings  Ood  near  to 

U8.  * 

NoWy  do  we  see  him  by  this  inner  vision  ?  Are  we  really  able 
to  discern  him  through  its  instrumentality  ?  This  is  a  question 
which  turns  on  a  matter  of  fact  We  represent  to  ourselves  the 
personality  of  God.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  we  can  or  can- 
not I  do  it,  and  so  do  you.  I  do  not  say  that  we  do  it  accurately; 
but  there  is  a  sense  of  God  present  with  us ;  and  it  is  a  sense  of 
God  present  in  personal  quality,  rather  than  as  an  abstract  attri- 
bute, or  as  a  definite  form.  The  divine  presence  is  warm  to  the 
touch.  We  know  that  God  is  near,  because  we  rise  up  in  our  feel- 
ings to  greet  him.  There  are  a  thousand  noble  thoughts  which 
come  to  us  in  our  better  moods ;  and  we  can  trace  them  to  God. 
Water  never  rises  heavenward  unless  it  is  drawn  up  by  the  sun,  by 
reasou  of  the  warmth  of  its  beams.  Were  it  not  for  the  drawing  of 
the  sun,  no  clouds  would  be  formed,  and  no  rain  would  fall.  And 
I  believe  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  presence  and  influence  of  the 
divine  nature,  the  social  and  moral  qualities  which  go  to  make  man- 
hood would  not  be  developed.  I  believe  that  those  divine  influences 
which  draw  out  these  qualities  are  food  for  the  higher  nature  of 
man ;  and  that  that  higher  nature  responds  to  the  touch  of  God ; 
and  that  to  all  those  who  lift  up  their  souls  God  is  present,  and 
in  some  moods  and  moments  with  overwhelming  evidence, 
most  satisfying  and  most  blessed.  It  is,  theu,  in  the  power  of  men 
to  understand  personality,  although  they  may  not  know  accurately 
how  to  make  it  up,  to  frame  it,  and  give  it  dcflnite  bounds.  That 
God  is  a  person  who  thinks  and  feels,  we  learn  from  ourselves.  We 
take  our  own  qualities  and  transfer  them  to  him.  It  is  in  the  power 
of  people  to  clothe  God  with  personality  by  elements  which  are  in 
them,  though  not  in  the  same  measure  that  belongs  to  them  when 
they  are  applied  to  him.  God  is  true;  he  is  loving;  he  is  long- 
suffering;  he  is  disinterested;  he  is  self-sacrificing.  We  know  the 
qualities  which  go  to  make  up  the  divine  nature.  But  these  same 
qualities  may  make  a  nature  in  a  thousand  diflereiit  forms.  The 
kind  of  nature  which  they  produce  is  determined  by  their  propor- 
tions and  their  fruitfulness.  We  know  what  these  qualities  are,  but 
we  do  not  know  the  grandeur  of  their  ultimate  form. 

When  I  was  last  on  the  top  of  Mount  Washington, 
where  the  snow  was  lying  on  the  ground,  and  where  iVv^  ^'ytv^a 
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sweep  bitterly,  both  summer  and  winter,  I  found  some  squatting 
shrubs,  almost  barren  of  evergreen  leaves.  Twisted,  contorted, 
dwarfed  trees  they  were,  beaten  down,  and  kept  down,  by  the  wind 
and  by  the  winter;  but  I  saw  on  them,  here  and  there,  a  tassel 
or  a  leaf  which  showed  that  they  were  black-spruce.  And  as  I 
went  down  a  thousand  feet,  I  found  that  the  shrubs  went  up.  As 
I  descended  from  this  high  elevation,  and  the  climate  became  milder 
and  milder,  the  trees  increased  in  height  until  they  were  as  tall  as 
lam.  A  little  further  down  they  were  taller;  and  still  further 
down  they  were  taller  yet;  and  away  down  in  the  lowlands  they  shot 
eighty  feet  into  the  air.  When  I  first  saw  these  shrubs  on  the  toj* 
of  the  mountain  1  knew  that  they  were  black-spruce ;  but  when  I 
saw  them  up  there  I  had  no  idea  of  what  black-spruce  was  down  at 
the  bottom.  I  understood  by  its  leaf  and  by  its  wood  what  it  was 
up  there ;  but  1  did  not  know  what  the  differcnce  in  the  development 
of  the  black-spruce  tree  was  in  these  different  places.  It  was  the 
same  in  essence  and  substance  in  one  place  that  it  was  in  the  other; 
but  how  different  was  it  in  breadth  and  height  and  majesty ! 

I  know  what  it  means  to  love;  but  I  have  no  conception  of  what 
love  is  when  it  rolls  in  the  bosom  of  an  infinite  God.  I  know  what 
the  feeling  is  to  forgive  iniquity ;  but  what  conception  have  I  of  the 
mercy  of  Him  who,  from  age  to  age,  sitting  upon  the  circle  of  the 
earth  watching  the  numberless  imperfections  of  miserable  men, 
shines  through  them  all  and  still  forgives  ?  I  know  what 
light  is  as  it  shines  from  my  caudle,  but  do  I  know  what 
the  sun  is  from  that?  I  know  what  water  is  when  I  take  a 
drop  of  it  in  my  tumbler;  but  do  I  know  the  thunder  of  the  ocean 
from  that  ?  I  know  that  when  I  see  God  he  will  be  wise;  but  how 
little  do  I  know  of  the  wisdom  of  God  I  I  know  that  he  will  be 
just  and  merciful;  but  how  little  do  I  know  of  his  justice  and  mercy  ? 
I  know  that  he  will  be  a  God  of  love,  but  oh,  how  little  do  I  know 
of  the  extent  and  grandeur  of  that  love!  How  imperfect  are  my 
slender  ideas  as  means  by  which  to  fashion,  lift  up,  augment,  en- 
large and  carry  out  this  supremest  attribute  of  the  infinite  and 
eternal  God!  It  is  by  these  qualities  that  I  know  my  God  ;  but  'I 
know  him  only  by  speciuK  ns,  by  small  samples.  My  conceptions 
of  him  are  imperfect.  I  know  him,  and  1  do  not  know  him.  He  is 
present  with  me;  I  see  him  in  myself  and  in  others;  and  yet  I  see 
him  only  as  through  a  glass  darkly.  Who  that  is  finite  can  form 
any  adequate  conception  of  a  God  of  such  purity  and  sweetness  and 
volume  as  the  God  whom  wo  worship  ? 

In  view  of  these  interpretations  and  suggestions,  I  remark,  first, 
that  it  is  for  us  to  form  a  healthful  conception  of  God  by  carrying 
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up  to  it  all  that  we  can  see  of  him  among  meii^  or  experience  of  him 
in  oarselves.  I  do  not  mean  to  make  a  fanciful  use  of  the  phrase, 
*•  Christ  iu  you  the  Hope  of  Glory'';  but,  after  all,  it  shadows  a 
truth  which  I  wish  to  emphasize — the  truth  that  there  is  to  you 
odIj  80  much  of  God  as  there  is  in  you.  You  will  understand  no 
more  of  him  than  you  have  of  him  in  your  nature. 

A  man  who  is  absolutely  without  a  musical  instinct  can  form 
no  conception  of  a  musician.  A  man  who  is  absolutely  without 
courage  can  form  no  conception  of  a  hero.  A  man  who  is  absolutely 
without  avarice  cannot  tell  how  a  miser  feels.  A  man  wlio  is  with- 
out any  sense  of  honor  or  truth  cannot  conceive  how  an  honorable 
man  feels. 

You  judge'  of  the  nature  of  God  from  the  best  things  that  are 

iu  you.    The  fault  of  heathenism  is,  that  men,  not  being  developed 

spiritually,  build  God  out  of  their  fleshly  nature,  and  so  build 

idok    If  men,  a  little  more  developed,  have  no  higher  elements 

within  them  from  which  to  build,  they  can  only  build  from  their 

lower  passions ;   and  so  they  have  fiendish,  warlike  gods.     And  as 

men  grow  more  and  more  noble,  and  become  developed  in  their 

%her  spiritual  nature,  they  build  with  right  materials,  and  begin 

^  touch  right  conceptions  of  God.     K  you  would  know  more  of 

^W  as  a  reality,  let  him  be  more  personal  to  you.     Bring  more 

from  your  own  moral  consciousness  to  your  conception  of  him. 

«^ndge  of  him  by  the  things  in  you  that  are  noblest,  and  sweetest, 

*^d  best     See  what  things  are  heroic  among  men  of  the  highest 

Pattern  of  heroism,  and  ai)ply  them  to  him.     "  Wliatsoever  things 

^^  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just, 

^^^at^ever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  wliat- 

®^^or  things  are  of  good  report;    if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if 

^®re    be  any   praise,  think  on   these   things,"  said  the  Apostle. 

'^fttsoever  things  you   may  garner  or  jxjrceive  of  the   noblest 

^Periences  of  human  life,  although  they  are  inadequate  materials 

/^h  which  to  form  a  conception  of  God,  tliey  are  the  best  mate- 

-v!^      with  which  you  can  begin  to  form  a  conce})tion  of  him  which 

^^l  be  to  you  vital,  vivid,  satisfying. 

t'he  God  of  the  Book  may  help  you ;  the  God  of  the  CatecUism 

^^y   help  you;    tlie  God  of  philosophy  may  be  helpful  to  you  in 

^^tuin  ways;  but,  after  all,  your  God  springs  out  of  your  moml 

^^Sciousness.     It  is  that  which  vivifies  it  and  which  is  to  make 

^^oh  of  it 

>^    Ihe  conception  of  God,  then,  demands  that  we  sliould  use  our 

^^t  faculties  and  our  best  moods.     It  is  in  the  direction  of  moral 

Motion  and  exalted  imagination  that   the  evidence  lies  of  the 
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presence  and  reality  of  God.  What  man  after  a  debanch  would  aii 
down  with  a  microscope  to  pursue  some  critical  and  exceedingly 
difficult  examination  ?  What  mau^  when  his  eyes  were  diseaaec 
and  inflamed,  would  sit  down  as  an  astronomer  to  make  delicat 
tests  in  regard  to  the  transit  of  Venus  across  the  sun  ?  We  brinj 
to  scientific  investigations  our  ripest  powers  and  best  moods.  Wh< 
writes  poetry  when  he  is  rushing  through  the  streets  in  a  car! 
If  a  man  wislies  to  write  poetry,  does  he  not  wait  till  his  highes 
inspirations  are  upon  him,  and  then  draw  himself  aside  fron 
society,  and  let  his  mind  ripen  in  that  one  direction,  and  then  rea] 
tlie  fruit  ? 

In  all  other  things  except  spiritual,  we  dedicate  to  the  class  o 
faculties  which  we  bring  into  requisition,  time  and  opportunity 
You  cannot  take  all  things  along  with  you.  You  cannot  giy^ 
your  best  thought  and  your  best  strength  to  your  business  and  U 
the  world,  and  then  with  the  leavings  worship  God  acceptably  U 
him,  or  in  a  manner  that  shall  be  satisfying  to  your  own  sonl 
Do  you  hustle  through  a  little  catechetical  service  or  a  few  prayen 
at  stated  periods,  and  then  wonder  that  you  have  no  God  ?  D( 
you  draw  near  to  God  as  a  man  should  ?  Do  you  take  those  dayi 
and  hours  in  which  the  soul  seems  ready  to  fly  heavenward  like  f 
bird  that  has  crouched  on  a  branch  and  spread  its  wings,  and  ii 
ready  to  lift  itself  up  in  the  air,  and  devote  them  to  God  ?  D( 
you  give  yourself  by  fasting,  or  if  not  by  fasting  by  temperance 
which  is  always  better,  to  the  noblest  exercises  of  the  mind,  as  i 
preparation  for  communion  with  him  ?  Do  you  bring  your  mine 
to  that  point  of  observation  by  which  the  noblest  ideas  to  whicli 
you  are  capable  of  rising  are  to  be  gained  in  order  that  you  maj 
come  into  sympathy  with  God  ? 

You  go  groaning  and  grumbling  up  and  down  the  street, 
and  say,  *'  I  do  not  see  any  evidence  of  a  God.  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  as  though  there  was  any  use  of  basing  a  hope  on  a  supposition 
that  there  is  a  God.  I  cannot  taste  him.  I  cannot  touch  him.  ] 
cannot  see  him.  Everything  goes  wrong.  There  is  no  moral  gov- 
ernment anywhere.  Everything  goes  clish-clash,  clish-clash.  Wc 
are  tossed  about  in  the  world  like  a  skiff  on  the  w^aves  of  the  sea 
I  do  not  believe  in  a  God.''  Is  that  the  way, — to  settle  down  anc 
feed  your  skepticism  until  it  benuml)s  your  higher  nature  ?  Ii 
that  the  way, — to  take  your  basilar  self  and  judge  of  things  di 
vine  by  that  ?  Let  a  man  take  a  telescope,  and  reverse  it,  and  ho^ 
far  off  things  seem  I  and  let  a  man  reverse  his  own  nature  anc 
look  through  it  the  wrong  way, — how  impossible  it  is  for  bin 
to   see   God!      lie   is    too    far  off    anyhow;    and     that    throwi 
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him  hopekedf  beyond  all  reach.  The  hours  in  which  your 
highest  Sftcalties  are  most  active,  and  your  truest,  your  best, 
your  noblest  ideas  are  uppermost — those  are  the  hours  which  you 
are  to  give  to  your  God.  Do  you  believe  you  could  give  from  day 
to  day,  in  the  early  morning  or  in  the  musical  hush  at  evening, 
when  your  thoughts  are  ripest  and  richest,  one  hour  to  a  oontem- 
platiou  of  God,  and  to  a  sense  of  the  divine  presence,  and  live  in 
doubt  ?  Let  there  be  one  hour  in  every  day  that  is  its  sanctuary. 
Let  there  be  one  such  hour  in  every  twenty-four,  and  if  a  man  stand 
in  it,  God  will  be  there,  and  make  himself  known  to  him.  It  re- 
quires but  little.  One  throb  that  says  '^  Mine,"  and  hears  again, 
**  Thine,"  is  enough. 

Why,  between  those  who  love  most  is  it  necessary  that  every  day 
there  should  be  a  running  through  the  full  ceremony  of  a  declara- 
tion of  love  ?  Is  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  the  timid  ap- 
proach, the  shrinking  back,  the  dropping  of  the  eyes,  the  hesitation 
to  speak,  and  the  overflowing  utterance  ?  No.  When  one  loves, 
nnd  loves  strongly  and  trnly,  it  takes  but  a  turning  of  the  eye,  or 
a  pressure  of  the  hand,  to  show  it.  Silence  is  often  more  vocal 
than  speech.  It  takes  but  little  to  testify  to  love.  And  the  soul 
that  is  open  to  the  entrance  of  God's  Spirit  need  not  search  as  for 
hid  treasures  for  evidence  of  the  divine  presence.  It  does  not  need 
to  build  a  tabernacle  for  itself. 

Everv  dav  there  are  hours  which  are  like  tlie  dome  of  heaven, 
crystalline,  through  which  the  soul  may  see,  and  through  which  it 
may  hear  something  say,  above  all  scientific  evidence,  and  all  other 
evidence,  "  Thy  Lord  and  thy  God." 

0  sad  souls,  that  have  no  God  that  is  a  comforting  God !  0 
80uls  that  have  no  God  to  help  them  lift  their  burdens !  0  souls 
that  have  a  technical  God,  but  no  personal  God  present,  so  that 
when  they  walk  down  into  the  dark  places — into  the  valley  and 
shadow  of  death — his  rod  and  his  staff  do  not  comfort  them !  0 
tfonls  that  have  learned  to  say,  *^  God  Almighty,  Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Ghost,"  but  are  dying  for  want  of  God,  for  want  of  love,  for 
want  of  clasping  certainty,  for  want  of  mtense  realization ! — for 
joa  there  is  this  God.  You  may  as  well  blind  your  eyes,  and  say, 
"  There  is  no  sun" ;  or,  you  may  as  well  hide  yourself  in  the  hard 
streets  of  the  city,  and  say,  "  There  are  no  sweet  and  tender  vines, 
there  is  no  fresh  grass,  and  there  are  no  beautiful  flowers,  in  the 
fields,"  as  to  say..  *•  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  God  of  love  and 
sympathy.^  0  children  of  the  humble  and  sorrowing,  this  is 
true ;  and  you  are  the  ones  to  whom  God  is  nearest  and  most 
Ueflwd! 
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1  commend  you,  then,  not  to  doubt  and  despondency.  I  com- 
mend you  to  belief  and  hope.  Seek  not  to  apply  to  spiritual  things 
the  criticisms  and  evidences  which  belong  to  materiality.  Believe 
that  you  are  something  more  than  a  body.  Believe  that  the  soul 
has  a  hunger  of  its  own.  Believe  that  it  has  intuitions  which  are 
based  upon  certain  laws  of  evidence  which  belong  to  it,  and  which 
interpret  truly,  and  that  they  are  to  be  depended  upon.  Take  that 
evidence  which  addresses  itself  to  the  soul.  Lift  yourself  up  to 
God,  and  remember  that  while  you  are  striving,  God  is  helping 
you.  Remember  that  though  **  we  know  not  what  we  should  pray 
for  as  we  ought,"  *Hhe  Spirit  itself  maketh  intercession  for  us  with 
groan ings  which  cannot  be  uttered."  '-^ 

There  is  not  a  daisy  that  knows  the  way  above  the  soil  till  the 
sun  draws  it;  and  there  is  not  a  soul  that  knows  the  way  to  God 
until  Christ  has  interpreted  him  to  it.  Christ  was  a  specimen  of 
that  which  is  the  royalty  and  grandeur  of  the  infinite  eternity  of 
God.  A  God  who  would  rather  suffer  than  have  us  suffer  is  call- 
ing us  up  through  trials,  through  sorrows,  through  manifold  ex- 
periences, to  make  us  rich,  ripe  and  ready  for  seeing  him  as  he  is 
when  the  clouds  pass  away,  and  the  body  falls,  and  the  soul  goes 
fortli,  not  a  lonely  pilgrim,  but  welcome  and  rejoicing  as  a  child  of 
God,  to  dwell  with  him  forever  and  forever. 


«♦»' 


PRAYER   BEFORE   THE   SERMON. 

Our  heavenly  Father,  we  have  much  need  of  thee ;  and  thou  hast  need 
of  us,  in  loving.  It  is  thy  nature  to  love  the  poor,  the  helpless,  the  depend- 
ent. Thou  art  Father ;  and  thou  dost  look  down  through  the  infinite  spaoe 
that  separates  between  us  and  thc»e,  to  behold,  with  compassion,  our  low  es- 
tate, and  to  lend  8om(»thing  of  thyself  to  us,  that  we  may  grow  to  that  sta- 
ture of  G^d  which  wo  shall  forever  approach,  and  never  reach.  Wo  rejoice 
that  the  sources  of  Uf  e  are  in  thee,  and  not  in  ourselves.  Though  thou  hast 
been  pleased  to  permit  us  to  minister  and  to  serve,  thou  art  thyself  the  Cause 
luid  the  Power ;  and  forth  from  thee  comes  that  impulse  which  kindles  oiirs ; 
the  light  of  our  thought  is  kindled  by  thine;  and  thou  dost  work  in  us 
to  will  and  to  do  of  thy  good  pleasure;  so  that  we  are  joined  to  thee  in  aU 
our  work ;  and  our  life  is  but  the  fringe  of  thine. 

We  rejoice  that  thus  wo  are  united  by  thy  counsel  and  by  thy  plans  to 
thee,  and  are  grouj^ed  around  thee.  When  thou  art  furthest  from  our 
thought,  thou  art  still  near ;  and  when  thou  seemest  least  to  us,  thou  art  still 
God  over  all,  blessed  forever.- 

Wo  are  not.  sorry  for  this  dependence.  We  are  glad  that  wo  are  not  to 
be  detached  from  thee.  We  rejoice  that  we  are  for  evermore  to  be  held  faat 
to  thcc  by  love,  and  that  our  sympathy  with  thee  is  to  grow  stronger,  and 
that  when  we  have  attained  the  measure  of  perfection  which  is  required. 
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then  tlum  wilt  bring  ua  into  thine  own  immediate  presence,  to  see  thee  no 
longer  througli  a  glass,  darkly,  but  as  thou  art. 

Wer^oice,  O  Lard,  in  all  these  dispensations  of  thy  providence  by  which 
we  are  trained  to  manliness,  to  patience,  to  fortitude,  to  suffering ;  by  which 
we  are  trained  to  generosity,  to  magnanimity,  to  heroism.  Wo  thank  thee 
for  all  that  by  which  we  are  taught  to  be  long-suffering,  to  bo  patient  in 
darknees,  and  to  wait  for  the  light  when  it  dawncth  not,  and,  when  we  can- 
Qot  see,  to  hold  fast  by  trust,  and  live  by  f^th,  and  not  by  sight.  And  may 
we  feel  that,  though  for  the  present  it  is  not  joyous  but  grieyous,  afterward 
it  ihall  work  out  in  us  the  peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness. 

We  do  not  desire  to  mark  out  our  own  path,  nor  to  dc^termine  the  exi>e- 
lieDoee  which  shall  greet  us  upon  it.  We  do  not  desire  to  measure  thy  way 
toward  us.  But  we  wish  to  see  in  thee  \\  loving  Father,  and  then  to  say, 
Thy  wiU  be  done. 

Prepare  us,  we  beseech  of  thee,  for  life — for  all  its  exigencies  and  duties. 
May  wo  more  and  more,  as  the  days  go  forward,  and  as  the  years  extend 
themaclvcs,  and  as  our  own  time  grows  short,  add  diligence  to  every  virtue. 
And  may  we  rejoice,  not  that  we  are  living,  but  thi:t  tto  are  to  attain ;  not 
that  we  are  to  be  unclothed,  but  that  wo  are  to  be  clothed  upon.  Preparv> 
us  for  that  rest  which  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God.  Prepare  us  for 
that  nobler  life  which  awaits  us  beyond  this.  And  though  wo  see  it  dimly, 
and  look  for  it  sometimes,  when  clouds  intervene  so  that  we  see  it  not  at  all, 
^e  believe.  Lord :  help  our  unbelief  I    We  trust  where  wo  cannot  see. 

^ow,  we  beaeech  of  thee,  O  Lord  our  God,  that  thou  wouldst  deal  with 

^  ^ho  are  in  thy  presence  mercifully,  as  each  one  needs,  and  not  as  each 

'^^  88ks,  except  as  he  asks  wisely.    May  we  understand  our  condition,  and 

•*kfor  the  things  which  we  need ;  and  may  we  be  hindered  from  asking  the 

thingg  which  we  do  not  need  and  should  not  have.  May  our  will  evermore  be 

*Q  submission  to  thine.    May  we  be  obedient  to  thy  wilL    Because  om*  God  is 

^^^rioug  in  holiness,  and  full  of  love  and  goodness,  may  we  rejoice  in  him, 

^^  ^xsiXt  him  in  otur  thoughts,  to  be  supreme  and  absolute  Master  over  us. 

'^^surrcnder  ourselves  to  thee.  Bear  us  in  the  arms  of  grace  and  providence ; 

'^^  dbtil  upon  us  the  sweetness  of  knowing  that  thou  dost  love  us  better 

r^  '^e  love  ourselves.    And  whether  there  be  life  or  death,  whether  there 

^fehit  or  darkness,  whether  it  bo  the  cross  or  the  staff,  whatever  be  the  ex- 

^^®*ice,  grant  that  we  may  evermore  feel  that  it  is  the  will  of  Gk>d»  and  so 

.   ''^111.    Biay  we  learn  how  to  rejoice  under  all  circumstances.    May  tears 

?*^  gladness.    May  our  very  sighs  ripen  into  smiles.    We  pray  that  thou 

}"  ^l!antthat  in  all  the  remaining  years  of  our  lives  we  may  take  new  heart 

i^^  ^X*e8h  courage,  and  labor  with  more  earnestness  as  the  days  are  shorten- 

^'      And  as  the  years  are  rapidly  ending,  may  wo  do  with  our  might  what 

^^^^  *^^nds  find  to  do,  knowing  that  the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work. 

^Viit  thou  enter  every  household.    Help  parents  to  lead  their  children, 

y  ^^ample  and  precept,  to  a  godly  life.    Raise  up  young  men  in  our  midst 

^^^    shall  stand  in  our  places,  and  be  better  and  more  Christian  in  their 

^*^^  life  than  we  have  been. 

^V'e  pray  that  thou  wilt  comfort  all  those  who  are  desponding,  being 

^^^^  the  yoke,  and  heavily  laden.    Draw  near  to  all  those  who  are-  in 

bc'^vement,  whose  thoughts  are  full  of  bitterness,  and  whose  memories 

are  clouded.    Will  the  Lord  sanctify  their  afflictions  to  them.    Grant  that 

tli^y  may  behold  how  poor  a  place  life  is  in  which  to  invest  the  best  things 

of  the  heart.    May  they  be  taught  to  lay  up  their  treasure  in  heaven,  that 

their  thoughts  may  be  there,  where  all  things  are  sure,  where  no  storms 

ooma,  and  where  no  violence  disturbs  our  thoughts  or  plans. 

0  Lord,  bo  near  to  any  who  are  strangers  in  our  midst ;  and  according  to 
tkAr  necessities  minister  to  them.    May  this  day  be  full  of  blesskigs  to  them. 
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fiOiake  down  from  the  tree  of  life,  if  not  its  fruit,  yet  its  IcaTes,  tbat  all  of 
ua  may  have  some  taste  of  them,  and  recelTe  strength  therefrom. 

Bless  all  ohurchesof  every  name.  Oh  that  they  may  be  more  dlUgent, 
more  devoted,  more  unworldly  In  life  I  Grant  that  the  spirit  of  oontentlou 
and  division  may  be  taken  away  from  them.  Qrant  that  there  may  be  more 
unity  of  the  spirit,  and  more  of  that  bond  of  perf  eotnets— love. 

^e  pray,  O  Lord,  that  thou  wilt  spread  abroad  the  light  of  troth 
everjrwhcre.  May  that  which  hath  made  us  so  happy  not  be  oonflned  to  ns. 
May  the  tidings  of  Jesus  Christ  roll  through  all  the  earth.  And  grant,  we 
pray  thee,  that  the  day  may  speedily  oome  when  men  in  every  nation  shall 
become  preachers  of  the  Word,  and  when  the  work  of  God  shall  go  mi^^tily 
forward,  and  flourish,  and  when  all  the  earth  shall  be  brooght  to  a  awtaig 
knowledge  of  the  truth  of  God. 

Hear  us  in  these  our  petitions,  and  answer  us  not  according  to  our  wor- 
thiness, but  out  of  the  abundance  of  thy  mercies.  And  to  the  IMher,  the 
Son,  and  the  Spirit,  shall  be  praise  everlasting.    Amen* 


PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

Our  Father,  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  the 
word  spoken,  forgiving  that  imperfection,  that  inability  to  speak,  whk^ 
comes  from  the  sinfulness  and  darkness  of  hiunan  experience.  Draw  up  our 
helplessness  into  power.  Draw  up  our  thoughts  into  truth.  Teaoh  us  how 
to  draw  up  our  fancies  and  imaginations,  and  sancti^them.  Teach  us  how 
to  kindle  flames  of  light  along  the  dark  way  of  doubt  and  unbelief.  O  Ijord 
God  of  our  salvation,  how  we  love  our  little  children  1  And  dost  thou  lore 
us  so  ?  How,  we  are  willing  to  throw  our  arms  around  about  them,  to  flght 
for  them,  yea,  to  suffer  for  them,  yea,  to  sacrifice  our  lives  for  them,  if  it  be 
needful  I  And  dost  thou  feel  so  toward  us  ?  O  Jesns,  hanging  upon  Oalrary, 
is  this  the  love  of  God?  How  manifest,  and  yet  how  small  is  even  that! 
What  couldst  thou  bring  that  should  represent  the  magnitude  of  the  eterni- 
ties? Wc  believe,  OGoodnessl  O  GentlenessI  O  winning  Lovel  OfMhion- 
ing  Power  1  O  Father,  Father ,  Father  I  we  believe :  help  our  unbelief  I  And 
to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise  now  and  evermore.   Amm^ 


EXTERIOR  AND  IITERIOR  DIVINE 

PROVIDENCE. 


'*F6ritiaGodwlik)hworkethiii7oa  hoth  to  will  and  to  do  of  biigood 
pleasura*'— Phil.  11:18. 


This  may  be  called  a  distinct  declaration  of  the  doctrine  of  an 
interior  spiritual  providence.  Our  Lord  comforted  his  disciples 
with  the  assurance  of  an  external  divine  providence.  He  assured 
them  that  their  lives,  their  whole  career,  their  safety,  their  defense, 
was  a  matter  of  divine  oversight  and  care.  He  did  not  tell  them 
how.  He  never  philosophized.  He  merely  stated  this  grand  fact, 
addressing  it,  not  to  their  reason  as  a  thing  to  be  understood,  but 
to  their  heart,  to  their  hope,  to  their  courage,  as  a  thing  to  be 
accepted  and  used  for  their  comfort  in  life. 

This  providence  was  one  which  took  charge  of  them  even  in 
their  minutest  physical  wants.  Take  no  thought  for  your  food  nor 
for  your  raiment,  is  the  command — that  is,  take  no  grinding  anosiety. 
To  take  thought,  in  old  English,  was  to  take  anxious  thought, — to 
be  troubled  about  And  the  declaration  of  the  Master  was  this : 
•*  Give  yourself  no  undue  anxiety  about  what  you  shall  eat,  or  what 
you  shall  drink,  or  wherewithal  you  shall  be  clothed.  God  knows 
that  you  have  need  of  these  things." 

He  calls  attention  to  that  work  of  divine  providence  by  which 
the  minutest  things — little  birds,  the  flowers  of  the  field,  and  the 
grass — are  all  provided  for.  In  God's  great  arrangement,  in  the 
organism  of  nature,  there  was  provision  made  for  the  things  that 
are  most  delicate  and  helpless.  Everything  in  the  vast  sphere  of 
divine  providence  was  cared  for.  "And  are  you  not,  he  says, 
**  better  than  birds  and  flowers  ?    God  will  take  care  of  you." 

Still  he  did  not  say  how.  He  did  not  teach  them  botany.  He 
did  not  instruct  them  in  the  physiology  of  vegetable  growth.  He 
said,  "You  will  be  taken  care  of;"  but  he  did  not  teach  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  they  should  be  taken  care  of 

Further  than  that,  he  told  them  that  as  reformers,  as  builders 

8inn>AT  MonrDro.  Nor.  t.  VSn.    hanojf :  Lumm  tL    Htiois  (PVymoutb  cyA\«e«y(A>\ 
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of  society  on  a  better  pattern,  they  would  have  troubles,  and  would 
be  brought  before  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue,  and  would  be  put  to 
death,  many  of  them;  "but  let  it  not  trouble  you,^'  he  says; "be 
prepared,  and  I  will  take  you  through  the  emergency." 

That  was  a  providence  which  not  merely  touched  the  body,  but 
went  within.  And  later,  he  gave  them  a  most  unequivocal  assur 
ance  that  there  was  a  providence  which  went  through.  "  I  will 
come  and  abide  with  you,  and  in  you,"  he  declared.  Such  was  the 
impression  which  was  made  on  the  apostles  that  they  brought  this 
out  in  the  most  bold  manner,  and  declared,  as  in  our  text,  that  God 
works  in  men  to  will  and  to  do ;  Ue  works  in  nature  simply  to  do;— 
for  nature  does  not  will ;  but  in  man  he  works  both  to  will  and  fo 
do.  He  works  in  the  germination  and  in  the  whole  conduct  ot 
thought  and  feeling.  He  works  in  the  relations  of  thought  aad 
feeling  to  practical  life.  And  he  teaches  men  that  he  has  a  j»rovi- 
deuce  on  the  inside  which  takes  care  of  thinkings  and  plannings,  as 
divine  providence  outside  takes  care  of  all  acts  and  issues  of  physi- 
cal life. 

He  assures  them,  then,  that  in  the  inward,  the  silent,  the  invisi- 
ble world  of  the  soul,  there  is  a  providence  which  is  the  equivalent 
of,  and  still  more  glorious  than,  that  providence  which  takes  cog- 
nizance of  the  visible,  the  tangible  and  the  physical.  It  is  to  this 
last,  which  is  so  little  regarded,  and  whose  comfort  is  so  little  ex- 
tracted, that  we  shall  call  your  attention ;  and  it  is  that  part  of  the 
divine  providence  over  men  and  the  world  which  is  transcendent ly 
the  most  important. 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  prodigious  fruitfulness  of  the  indi- 
vidual life  in  any   human  being — at  any  rate,  in   any  degree  of 
civilization.     Consider  what  lives   we  are  living  daily.    la  then^ 
anything  else  so  active  as  burning  souls,  carrying  so  many  parts^ 
and  every  part  continually  producing  so  many  effects,  visible  or  in- 
visible?    Consider  how  many  trains  of  thought  are  set  agoing  by 
the  senses  from  day  to  day.     Consider  how  much  of  the  actiou  t>C 
the  mind  there  is  that  is  conscious  and  recognized,  and  how  mud  ^ 
there  is  that  is  unconscious  and  unrecognized,  from  the.  time  th^^ 
we  rise  in  the  morning  to  the  time  that  we  lie  down  and  are  lost  i  »" 
sleep  at  night     Who  can   measure  the  amount  of  thought  thsB- 
passes  through  an  ordinarily  active  mind  from  first  to  last  ?     If   i 
were  written  in  a  book  what  voluminous  lives  we  should  be  ibun^> 
to  live,  whose  thoughts  through  one  single  twelve  hours  would  filK 
a  volume !    It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  a  volume  filled  with  the  mo9  ^ 
useful  matter ;  but  the  bulk  would  be  there.     The  amount,   if   i^* 
were  written  out  and  reduced  to  physical  conditions,  of  the  inwun.^ 
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^ife  of  one  single  part  of  our  nature — the  thinking  and  observing 
part — is  beyond  computation;  and  it  is  not  the  less  important 
^iccause  we  have  not  been  accustomed  to  measure  it,  estimate  it,  and 
conform  it  to  any  definite  measurement 

Add  to  this,  genius.  Add  the  images  which  it  is  all  the  time 
forming.  Add  the  effects  which  it  produces  on  the  reasoning  and 
observing  powers.  Add  all  the  judgments  which  men  are  inces- 
eautly  forming.  Add  the  reasoning  processes  which  they  go 
through,  and  the  observations  which  they  make  to  arrive  at  their 
conclusions. 

Add  to  these  the  emotions  which  come  up  in  the  mind,  of  hope 

*nd  despondency,  of  courage  and  despair,  of  like  and  dislike,  of  love 

^nd  hate.    Add  the  subtle  interplay  of  the  ten  thousand  feelings 

'^hich  are  going  on  all  the  time.     What  a  vast  activity  there  is 

stored  up  in  the  invisible  chamber  of  every  man's  life !     This  is  the 

^^^^  even  in  tranquil  moments ;  but  consider  how  much  increased 

^nis  is  i)y  conflicts,  by  rivalries,  by  all  those  things  which  give 

^pidity  and  fruitfulness  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind.     "What  a 

ioom  We  carry  in  us !     We  stand  by  the  side  of  a  Jacquard  loom,  and 

wonder  how  wit  could  invent  a  machine  that  should  act  so  like  life. 

*»e  Wonder  how  any  apparatus  can  be  constructed  to  produce  a 

fabric  vrhich  shall  come  out  with  figures  on  it  of  birds,  and  men, 

•md  all  manner  of  figures  wrought  apparently  by  the  intelligent 

J'Jtent   of  the  machine  itself.     But,  strange  as  that  may   seem,  it 

^^  ^ot  to  be  thought  of  in  comparison  with  that  loom  which,  with- 

<^nt  cpank  or  shuttle,  is  perpetually  producing  fabrics  with  every 

^^t  of  figure  in   the  form  of  reason,  and  moral  sentiments,  and 

^ciai  affections,  and  passions  and  appetites.     What  a  vast  activity 

'o^re  ig  going  on  in  the  human   minii  so  silently  that  there  is  no 

flaukiiig  heard!     We  go  by  men  every  day  in  each  of  whom  are 

^"^se  fiery,  flashing  elements  of  power.    Here   are   companies  of 

^^>  here  is  an  army  of  them,  here  is  a  city  full  of  them,  and  there  is 

*"^  Vastest  activity  in  the  mind  of  each ;  and  who  can  conceive  what 

^^  going  on  in  the  multitude  of  beating,  throbbing  lives  which  are 

"^tn\ng  forth  and  reaching  out  to  the  uttermost  in  every  direction, 

'  ^  silent  as  the  dew  which  is  distilled  on  the  myriad  flowers  in 

^^^  meadow  ?     Really  vast,  infinite,  is  this  activity,  when  you  think 

®^  H;  and  yet  it  goes  on  in  perfect  silence. 

Consider,  too,  that  large  as  is  the  outward  achievement  of  human 
^t  and  wisdom,  the  inward  history  of  it  is  far  larger  than  the 
*hing  itselfl  In  other  words,  the  spiritual  element,  which  works 
''*^lf  out  into  some  physical  exponent,  is,  in  the  sight  of  God,  witb- 
^tJt  a  doubt,  and  is  in  our  own  sight  when  we  think  upon  it, 
"^ger  and  more  transcendent  than  that  physical  exponent. 
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When  a  man  baildsa  curious  honse^  men  look  it  over,  and 
speak  of  it  as  being  economic ;  as  being  well  arranged ;  as  being 
finished  beautifully  in  this  respect  or  in  that ;  as  being  admirable  in 
such  and  such  points.  We  praise  it  And  we  pay  the  architect  in 
a  better  coin  than  the  landlord  pays  him^  when,  with  a  heightened 
conception  of  him  and  his  work,  we  say,  "We  will  build,  one  of 
these  days  (for  that  is  the  day-dream  which  every  man  has,  I  sap- 
pose);  and  we  will  have  a  plan  from  him."  There  stands  that 
little  home  cottage,  which  we  so  much  'admire,  and  which  we  mean 
with  some  modifications  to  reproduce ;  but  the  house  which  the 
architect  builds  inside  is  a  gi*en,t  deal  more  cuiious  than  the  house 
that  he  builds  outside.  All  the  thoughts  that  he  had ;  all  the  pro- 
cesses that  he  devised ;  all  the  plans  that  he  concocted — these  are 
more  wondrous  a  thousand  times  than  that  which  he  finally  pro- 
duced.   The  invisible  building  is  more  than  the  visible  building. 

When  the  artist  puts  his  pencil' to  the  canvass,  and  brings  out 
a  picture  which  lives  a  thousand  years,  men  can  scarcely  find  terms 
in  which  to  express  admiration  for  that  picture ;  but  the  picture 
itself  is  not  so  wonderful  as  was  that  inside  painter  that  first  con- 
ceived of  it ;  and  all  the  strokes  which  were  put  upon  it,  all  the 
colors  and  tints  which  were  given  to  it,  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  those  myriad  thoughts  of  which  these  are  but  feeble  represen- 
tations. All  those  visions  out  of  which  he  selected ;  all  those 
thoughts  which  came  down  around  about  him ;  which  he  arranged 
and  re-arranged ;  which  he  rejected  and  called  back  again  ;  which 
he  finally  chose  among — these,  he  tells  you,  infinitely  transcend 
anything  that  he  has  succeeded  in  producing.  The  painter  is  more 
than  the  painting,  a  thousand  times  over. 

When  a  musician  has  written  his  tune,  when  he  has  written  a 
monody,  he  has  written  but  a  slender  stream  of  that  great  spring 
of  genius  which  is  welling  up  in  his  soul.  He  will  tell  you  that 
that  tune  which  sounded  in  his  inward  ear  was  never  sung  after- 
wards as  it  was  first  sung  to  him.  The  silent  songs  that  genius 
hears,  the  invisible  pictures  that  genius  sees,  the  hidden  buildings 
which  men  of  genius  construct,  being  castles  in  the  air  (literally 
castles  in  the  aii*) — these  are  a  thousand  times  more  beautiful  than 
those  which  get  out  into  the  visible  world. 

We  see  a  household  brought  up  well.  A  mother  who  took 
alone  the  burden  of  life  when  her  husband  laid  it  down,  without 
much  property,  out  of  her  penury,  by  her  planning  and  industry, 
night  and  day,  by  her  willfulness  of  love,  by  her  fidelity,  brings  up 
her  children  ;  and  life  has  six  men,  all  of  whom  are  like  pillars  in 
the  temple  of  God.    And  oh !  do  not  read  to  me  of  the  campaigns 
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of  Gffisai ',  rell  me  nothing  about  Napoleon's  wonderfal  exploits ; 
I  tell  yon  that^  as  Ood  and  the  angels  look  down  npon  the  silent 
history  of  that  woman's  administration,  and  npon  those  met)- 
building-processes  which  went  on  in  her  heart  and  mind  through 
a  score  of  years,  nothing  exterior,  no  outward  development  of 
kingdoms,  no  empire-building,  can  compare  with  what  she  has  done. 
Nothing  can  compare  in  beauty,  and  wonder,  and  admirableness, 
and  divinity  itself,  to  the  silent  work  iu  obscure  dwellings  of  faith- 
ful women  bringing  up  their  children  to  honor  and  virtue  and 
piety.  I  tell  you,  the  inside  is  larger  than  the  outside.  The  loom 
is  more  than  the  fabric.  The  thinker  is  more  than  the  thought 
The  builder  is  more  than  the  building. 

Consider,  too,  that  this  silent,  invisible  life  within  us  is  not 
^nly  all  the  time  working,  and  immensely  fruitful,  multitudinous 
in  results,  and  greater  than  any  or  all  of  its  exponents;  but  that  it 
is  all  the  time,  while  it  is  working  outwardly,  working  on  itself. 
It  is  not  so  much  a  life  that  is  working  out  results  independent  of 
itself,  as  it  is  a  self-building  process.  All  the  thoughts  that  flow 
from  us  are  working  channels  of  thought  in  us. 

As  in  the  dark  caves  of  Kentucky  the  lime  that  is  held  in  solu- 
tion forms,  as  the  stream  trickles  from  the  roof,  stalactites,  or,  as  the 
water  drops  to  the  ground,  stalagmites,  so  the  process  of  thought 
leaves  incrustations  on  the  soul  within,  as  well  as  outside  of  the 
soul.  It  is  producing  a  result  It  is  perpetually  building  walls,  if 
you  liken  it  to  architecture.  It  is  working  channels,  if  you  liken  it 
to  a  stream.  It  is  adding  stroke  after  stroke  to  the  portrait,  if  you 
liken  it  to  art.  Nothing  moves  in  this  world  that  it  does  not  exert 
an  influence  on  the  universe  in  some  degree.  The  flight  of  a  bird, 
the  falling  of  a  leaf  to  the  earth,  the  scuffling  of  two  birds,  or  their 
chasing  each  other  through  the  air,  the  vibration  of  a  note,  any- 
thing which  causes  the  least  impact,  changes  the  whole  universe, 
as  streams  that  run  to  the  sea  and  empty  themselves  into  it 
change  the  sea,  and  change  the  channel  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom. The  sea  roars  and  murmurs,  and  then  wipes  its  brow,  and 
is  calm  again ;  but  it  is  never  the  same  sea;  it  is  never  the  same 
shore;  it  is  never  the  same  waves.  The  waves  striking  the  shore, 
and  retreating,  never  leave  it  as  it  was. 

Now,  if  it  is  so  in  hard  matter,  if  it  is  so  in  visible  and  physical 
things,  how  much  moire  is  it  so  iu  such  mobile  and  subtle  elements 
as  those  which  constitute  the  soul's  life !  How  much  more  is  it  so 
with  the  soul  which  changes  at  a  glance  or  a  thought,  which  is 
more  mobile  than  a  thermometer,  and  which  is  more  sensitive  than 
any  barometer !  And  men  are  Dot  consdooaof  it  "Sot  8lx^  \\\^^ 
oonsoj'oas  of  other  obaofief  v^•'  ' 
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I  hare  lately  kept  iin  account  of  invisible  things  to  a  certain 
extent  1  have  made  myself  a  companion  of  things  not  seen.  Foi 
my  barometer  is  all  the  time  telling  me  of  the  changes  of  the  mys 
tic  fluid  in  which  I  live.  They  are  registered  night  and  day,  and  I 
see  what  is  going  on  where  I  cannot  see.  My  barometer  is  likewise 
telling  me  of  the  increase  or  decrease  of  heat  which  is  going  on. 
And  my  differential  thermometer  is  telling  me,  all  the  time,  of  the 
moisture  that  is  in  the  atmosphere.  So  I  know  the  hydrometric 
conditions  of  the  world  in  which  I  live.  And  I  have  come  to  feel 
that  the  things  which  are  going  forward  on  the  vastest  scale  I  do 
not  know  anything  about,  or  that  they  do  not  report  themselves  to 
the  eye. 

Professor  Tyndall  tells  us  that  what  we  see  of  light  is  not  all 
of  light,  and  that  rays  which  are  operative,  and  which  can  be 
demonstrated  to  exist,  have  no  means  of  reporting  themselves  to 
the  eye.  There  is  a  vast  amount  going  on  which  is  palpable  in 
this  physical  globe ;  but  how  much  more  there  is  that  is  snbtle  and 
impalpable !  Light,  heat,  and  electricity  ai-e  a  motive  power  and 
formative  power  which  is  playing  through  every  single  soul  that 
lives,  and  thinks,  and  is  acting,  and  is  acted  upon.  The  activity 
of  that  self  which  we  carry  is  going  forward  every  day,  and  chang- 
ing, modifying,  building,  unbuilding,  piling  up,  and  pulling  down 
the  elements  of  our  being.  There  is  a  perpetual  formative  process 
going  on  in  the  silent  world  about  us;  but  the  outward  world  is 
not  so  big  as  the  inside  world  within  us. 

Men  know  about  how  they  stand  in  some  respects.  Men  know 
how  they  stand  in  regard  to  their  bank  account — sometimes.  Men 
know  how  they  stand  in  regard  to  their  property — some  men  do. 
We  have  certain  rough,  coarse  estimates  which  we  make  of  our- 
selves. A  man  can  usuallv  tell  about  how  tall  he  is;  about  how 
much  he  weighs;  about  how  much  he  is  worth — though  he  usually 
makes  it  twice  as  much  as  it  really  is.  A  man  may  be  able  to  tell 
you  that  he  stands  reasonably  well  with  his  fellow  men,  that  he  is 
successful  in  business,  and  all  that.  But  what  coarse  measures 
those  are  which  take  cognizance  of  such  things !  They  do  not 
touch  a  man's  real  manhood.  What  man  can  tell  you  to-day  what 
is  about  the  condition  of  his  reason,  of  his  observing  power,  of  his 
power  to  philosophize  ?  What  man  understands  the  workings  of 
his  reasoning  intellect?  What  man  has  any  gauge  or  mode  of 
estimating,  or  can  give  any  intelligent  conception  of,  the  actual 
moral  state  in  which  he  is  existing  ?  What  man  can  tell,  not 
simply  whether  he  has  lied  or  sworn,  but  what  is  the  condition  of 
his  moral  sensibility?     What  man  can  tell  what  is  its  fiber,  its 
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power^  its  growth,  its  richness  or  poverty,  its  admirableness  or 
jgnobleness  ?  What  man  can  give  any  true  measurement  of  him- 
self in  these  respects  ? 

We  are  going  on,  and  going  up,  and  building ;  bat  we  are  like 
men  who  are  building  in  the  night>  and  do  not  see  what  they  are 
building.  Did  you  ever  have  a  thought  come  to  you  in  the  night, 
and  try  to  write  it  down  without  a  light,  and  see  in  the  moraing 
what  queer  writing  you  had  done  ?  Queerer  yet  would  be  the 
writing  which  you  would  do  if  you  were  to  attempt  to  write  down 
what  you  are  inside.  And  yet,  the  unknown,  the  unseen  facts 
which  are  going  on  in  the  great  invisible  world  are  a  thousand 
times  more  significant  than  those  which  are  going  on  outside. 

I  look  at  what  summer  is  doing  and  has  done.  What  do  I  see 
when  I  go  to  my  little  hillside  ?  1  perceive  that  my  evergreens  are 
three  feet  higher  than  they  were  last  summer,  and  are  proportion- 
ally finer  and  better ;  but  what  do  I  know  of  all  that  the  little 
roots  have  been  doing?  of  the  ramifications  that  they  are  making  ? 
of  the  supplies  which  they  are  gathering  from  tlie  earth  ?  of  the 
various  processes  by  which  they  are  supporting  the  life  of  the 
shrubs  ?  What  do  I  know  in  regard  to  their  condition  as  regards 
health  or  unhealth  ?  What  do  I  know  of  the  bark  ?  What  do  I 
know  of  the  leaves  ? 

We  look  at  nature  with  a  coarse  eye,  and  see  a  few  gross  things ; 
but  the  silent  processes  by  which  sap  is  furnished  to  the  plant, 
and  by  which  root,  and  fiber,  and  bark,  and  leaf,  and  blossom,  and 
fruit  are  nourished  and  maintained,  we  are  comparatively  ignorant 
o£  We  look  upon  the  various  parts  of  a  tree,  but  we  look  upon 
them  in  the  most  superficial  manner,  not  suspecting  that  their 
interior  nature  is  measurable  and  analyzable. 

Who  knows  what  the  summer  has  done  to  the  tree  of  life  inside 
of  us  ?  Who  knows  where  its  roots  have  gone  ?  Who  knows 
what  has  been  the  secret  history  of  the  elements  that  have  entered 
into  the  growth  of  this  tree?  Who  knows  what  sap  has  gone 
through  it  and  organized  new  growths  in  its  branches  ?  Who 
knows  the  methods  by  which  its  fruit  is  produced  ?  Who  can 
stand  before  man  in  imagination  and  picture  the  workings  of  his 
mind  for  any  given  period  ?  We  cannot  write  down  the  products 
of  human  life  in  a  single  year,  and  not  even  in  a  single  month.  < 
How  profoundly  ignorant  we  are  of  ourselves ;  and  yet  it  is  in 
ourselves  that  we  live,  if  anywhere.  The  man  inside  is  the  real 
man.  The  outside  man  is  the  mere  shell  or  crust.  That  which 
goes  to  make  manhood  is  not  that  which  addresses  itself  to  the 
cmtwttfd  seiiBes:  it  is  lore,  Bad  ^imA.  mnA  HAe^y^^  j^jid  ««5\T\jA\Wi^ 
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and  spiritualitj ;  and  what  do  yon  know  about  these?  What 
have  you  by  which  to  trace  aod  measure  them  P  How  can  yon 
estimate  them  ?  Yet  you  are  sailing  through  the  air,  you  are 
voyaging  across  the  sea,  you  are  carrying  this  great  invisible  realm 
of  yourself  upward  and  onward,  to  be  reported  by  and  by,  when 
death  shall  come ;  and  yet,  how  little  do  you  know  about  it ! 

Notwithstanding  all  these  sublime  forces  which  exist  in  a  man, 
how  helpless  he  is  to  take  care  of  himself  1  Not  a  babe  of  months, 
left  to  cook  its  own  food,  would  be  more  helpless  to  supply  his 
wants  than  the  wisest  man,  left  alone,  is  to  fashion  his  own  spir- 
itual aliment,  and  take  care  of  his  inside  life. 

Thank  God,  science  is  now  more  and  more,  by  analogies, 
pointing  in  the  same  direction,  and  teaching  that  all  growths  in 
this  life  are  along  a  line  which  promises  a  higher  spiritual  develop- 
ment 

If,  then,  we  know  so  little  of  men,  and  of  things  below,  how 
much  less  do  we  know  of  the  other  life  ?  How  much  less  do  we 
know  of  things  which  ai*e  indispensable  to  the  shaping  of  that 
immortality  in  which  we  believe,  or  seek  to  believe  ? 

Upon  the  basis  of  these  representations,  the  doctrine  of  a  provi- 
dence exterior  and  interior  is  one  which  every  man  ought  to 
believe,  and  which  I  think  every  man  of  a  higher  reason  does 
believe.  I  most  fully  believe  in  the  exterior  providence  of  God, 
and  I  more  fully  and  earnestly  believe  in  his  interior  work.  "Work 
out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,"  says  the  apostle, 
*'  for  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  you  to  will  and  to  do."  I  want  the 
divine  providence,  the  providence  of  clouds,  and  storms,  and  rains ; 
I  want  the  providence  of  summer  and  winter;  I  want  the  general 
providence  of  God,  to  make  physical  industry  successful,  and  to 
guide  me  in  all  my  ways.  As  a  business  man,  as  a  merchant,  as 
a  lawyer,  as  a  physician,  I  need  to  act  in  a  sphere  of  external 
providence;  but  living  there  is  comparatively  easy.  It  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  living  in  that  other  sphere,  which  is  so  vast, 
and  which  involves  such  momentous  interests.  That  is  where  we 
especially  need  God's  providence.  And  when  God  says,  "I  work 
in  you  to  will  and  to  do,"  the  heart  says :  "  Blessed  be  God,  that 
there  is  a  providence  in  the  inside  as  well  as  on  the  outside." 

Brethren,  I  know  there  are  a  great  many  who  doubt  whether 
there  is  a  divine  providence ;  yet,  I  know  that  if  you  take  it  as  it 
is  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  not  only  easily  compre- 
hendible,  but  employable,  and  that  it  is  full  of  bounty  and  fruit 
But  if  you  attempt  to  frame  and  fashion  the  method  of  it,  and  cast 
yourself  on  science  for  a  solution  of  it,  you  come  to  grief,  and  are 
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like  a  man  who  should  cast  himself  on  a  hedge  of  thorns.  Oar 
Master  never  told  us  how  he  managed  his  providence.  What  did 
he  say?  He  simply  said:  "Confide  in  me.  I  am  the  Guide;  I  am 
the  Father ;  and  I  take  care  of  all  men.  I  take  care  of  the  beasts, 
of  the  grass  of  the  field,  and  of  the  flowers ;  and  certainly  I  take 
care  of  you.  Therefore  trust  in  me.  Lean  back  your  weary  head, 
uud  believe  that  you  are  not  the  only  one  there  is  that  concerns 
himself  with  your  fate.  Believe  that  there  is  God  the  father,  who 
looks  after  your  welfare."   "  How,  Lord  ?"    "  That  is  my  business.'* 

It  is  our  philosophical  curiosity  or  impertinence  that  rans 
forward  and  undertakes  to  say  that  God's  providence  works  in 
this  way,  or  that  way,  or  the  other  way.  It  is  the  attempting  to 
arrive  at  un  explanation  of  the  providence  of  God  that  brings  us 
to  grief  in  our  reasonings. 

"Why,  does  not  God  govern  by  natural  law?*'  say  men.  "Do 
you  suppose  men  can  change  natural  laws?  Do  you  suppose 
men's  thoughts  and  wishes  are  going  to  change  the  organism 
whicli  from  eternity  was  laid  down  ?"  I  say,  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  it  fiut  then,  I  know  that  the  God  who  makes 
natural  laws,  can  use  them  to  do  what  he  wishes  to  have  them  do. 
I  do  not  know  how  God  ordains  and  administers  his  providence, 
but  I  know  be  has  declared  that  he  has  a  providence ;  and  I  know 
that  I  am  a  thousand  times  happier  in  believing  it  than  I  should 
be  in  disbelieving  it  I  am  a  thousand  times  more  active  when  I 
am  working  under  the  influence  of  hope  than  when  I  am  working 
under  the  influence  of  despair.  When  I  put  my  trust  in  myself, 
or  in  any  human  power,  I  fall  back  discouraged  and  sick  at  heart; 
but  when  I  say  to  myself,  "  Fool,  why  give  yourself  anxious 
thought?  Does  not  God  think  enough  for  all  his  creatures?  Do 
not  distrust  him,"  I  am  cheerful,  and  buoyant,  and  full  of  courage. 
I  have  seen  skepticism  on  the  subject  of  the  providence  of  God, 
and  I  have  seen  anxiety  about  the  future,  in  men.  I  have  seen  it 
in  women.  I  have  seen  it  in  this  man.  And  I  have  asked  myself, 
after  the  manner  of  the  sublime  sarcasm  of  Christ :  "  Which  of 
you,  by  taking  thought,  can  add  a  cubit  to  his  stature  ?"  Suppose 
you  are  four  feet  high,  and  suppose  you  worry  yourself  almost  to 
death  about  it,  do  you  grow  by  worrying?  Does  it  make  any 
difference  ?  Do  fretting  and  anxiety  do  you  any  good  ?  Do  they 
not  consume  your  happiness,  use  up  your  strength,  and  make  you 
less  fit  for  life  and  its  enjoyments  ? 

Do  not  you  know  some  round,  healthy-blooded  woman  who, 
while  other  people  are  crying,  and  all  the  time  coming  to  grief, 
does  not  trouble  h&taelf,  and  cornea  Out  as  well  as  t\ie^  do^  ^udiVvv^ 
comfort  aU  the  tim^ 
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• 

Do  not  you  find  men  that  are  driven  from  pillar  to  post,  that 
are  racked  with  anxiety,  that  cannot  sleep  nights,  and  that  do  not 
know  what  they  shall  do  to  get  along  better?  And  are  they  not 
like  a  water-logged  ship  ?  And  do  they  not  use  up  their  strength 
by  mere  fretting  and  worrying  ?  And  therefore  is  it  not  better  to 
trust  God  and  do  what  you  can  ?  Is  it  not  better,  after  you  have 
acted  according  to  your  highest  wisdom,  to  leave  the  I'esnlts  to 
Providence  ?  "  But,"  says  a  man,  "  I  shall  be  bankrupt''  Very 
well,  when  you  get  to  bankruptcy  you  cannot  go  any  further: 
make  up  your  mind  to  that  and  be  at  ease.  '^  But  suppose  sick- 
ness comes?'  Well,  what  can  sickness  do?  It  can  kill  you — that 
is  all ;  and  if  you  had  just  as  lief  die  as  live,  that  ends  it.  Tonr 
book-keeping  is  too  operose.  You  do  not  keep  your  accounts  on 
the  right  plan.     Living  or  dying  you  are  the  Lord's. 

I  should  like  to  have  these  men  who  doubt  providence  in  exter- 
nal things  (for  I  am  now  speaking  to  such)  overhear  tKeir  children 
in  the  nursery  talking  in  this  wise:  Here  are  little  Robert  and  little 
Mary.  The  elder  is  only  ten  years  of  age,  and  the  other  eight;  and 
below  them  are  brothers  and  sisters,  six.  five,  four  years  of  age,  and 
so  on  all  the  way  down.  They  are  talking  to  themselves  as  to  where 
'pa  and  *ma  are  going  to  get  their  clothes  and  food.  They  cannot 
see.  They  do  not  understand  pa's  business.  And  they  are  fretting 
and  woiTying  about  where  they  are  going  to  get  what  they  need  to 
eat  and  drink  and  wear.  And  the  mother  stands,  and  listens,  and 
thinks,  ''  Would  not  that  make  a  capital  story  for  a  Sunday-school 
paper?  The  idea  of  those  young  children  feeling  anxious  about 
how  they  are  going  to  get  along !  Just  as  though  we  were  not 
going  to  take  care  of  them!" 

And  yet,  does  not  that  mother  herself,  when  sickness  comes,  and 
little  Bobert  is  lying  sick  of  one  disease  in  one  room,  and  little  Mary 
is  lying  sick  of  another  disease  in  another  room,  play  the  child,  and 
a  babe  at  that,  and  do  just  the  same  thing  that  she  saw  these  chil- 
dren doing  ?  And  do  not  we  do  the  same  thing  ?  And  does  not 
God  laugh  at  us,  and  chide  us  ?  **  Your  heavenly  Father  knoweth 
that  ye  have  need  of  these  things,"  is  the  consolation  which  God 
breathes  into  our  ears;  and  if  you  say,  "How?"  the  reply  is, 
"  None  of  your  business."  If  you  find  out  before  God  tells  you,  you 
will  do  more  than  others  have  been  able  to  do.  But  will  you  not 
believe  until  you  do  know  how  ? 

Suppose  you  are  in  danger  of  bankruptcy,  and  it  is  sharp  2:30, 
and  the  bank  closes  at  3:00,  and  you  have  got  to  pay  five  thousand 
dollars  or  fail,  and  you  come  to  me,  and  I  let  you  have  the  money ; 
before  taking  it,  will  you  ask  me,  "Where  did  you  get  it?"    *^I 
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got  it,aad  got  it  for  you,  aud  that  is  all  jou  want  to  know  about  if 
Some  men  seem  more  foolish  than  those  Indians  or  heathen  who 
scarify  their  bodies  and  torment  themselves.  It  would  seem  as 
though  men  tried  to  make  their  troubles  and  sorrows  that  are  mina- 
torial  worse  than  they  are. 

Now,  if  this  is  so  in  regard  to  the  outside  providence*  which 
takes  care  of  our  physical  comforts  and  material  wants,  how  is  it 
respecting  that  inside  providence  which  takes  care  of  our  thoughts., 
and  feelings,  and  imaginations,  and  lays  the  foundation  of  immor- 
tality in  us,  building  up  that  something  which  is  by  and  by  to 
6tand  befoi*e  God  ?  We  have  no  chart  nor  compass  on  the  sea  of 
inward  life  over  which  we  are  voyaging,  except  God.  He  is  our 
Hope  and  Help  in  this  great  inner  realm  through  which  we  are 
passing,  not  by  the  senses,  but  by  faith.  And  if  we  live  by  faith 
and  not  by  sight,  how  sweet  and  comfoiting  it  is  to  hear  our  Master 
say  to  us,  **  Work  out  your  own  salvation,  and  go  forward  with  hope 
and  courage,  for  it  is  God  that  is  working  in  you  to  will  and  to  do 
of  his  good  pleasure." 

Listen  to  those  other  words  which  are  contained  in  the  Epistle 
io  the  Colossiaus : 

''Set  your  affections  on  things  above,  and  not  on  things  on  the  earth :  tor 
je  are  dead ;  and  your  life  is  liid." 

This  great  inward  life  is  hid.     Where  is  it  hid  ? 

••  Your  U£e  is  hid  with  Christ  In  God." 

You  are  living,  as  it  were,  in  the  bosom  of  the  Eternal. 

**  When  Christ,  who  is  our  Ufe,  shaU  appear,  then  shaU  ye  also  appear 
with  him  in  glory.*' 

Lift  your  diooping  head,  0  soul,  much  desponding,  but  easily 
conscious  of  little  that  is  good  and  much  that  is  evil !  0  soul,  much 
tempted,  much  tried,  sorrowful,  waiting,  sometimes  compelled  to 
patience!  lift  up  your  head.  Your  life  is  more  than  appears.  What 
is  going  on  in  your  life  you  have  no  registry  of,  but  God  has  kept 
an  account  of  it  all.  He  has  been  molding  you  by  a  million 
touches;  by  thoughts  and  feelings  he  has  been  building  a  structure 
within  you ;  and  when  he  takes  away  the  scaffold,  as  he  will  ere 
long,  then  you  will  appear  glorious  to  him,  to  angels,  to  men,  and 
to  yourself.  And  then  you  will  be  satisfied,  first,  with  yourself, 
when  you  see  that  you  are  wrought  in  the  image  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ 

Commit  yourselves  to  the  providence  of  God  in  outward  things ; 
commit  yourselves  to  the  dear  providence  of  God  in  inward  things; 
and  believe  that  neither  your  father,  nor  your  mother,  nor  the  wife 
of  your  bosom^  nor  jonr  owd  fiei\f  Aven,  loves  you  ha\E  so  m\xci\\  vx^ 
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the  God  who  made  yon,  the  Ood  who  keeps  yon,  aud  the  Grod  who 
manifested  his  love  for  you  by  the  gift  of  his  Son  Jesns  GhrisVour 
Saviour,  who  is  God  in  you  the  hope  of  glory. 

Let  us  draw  near  to  God,  dear  Christian  brethren,  this  morning, 
with  renewed  confidence  and  trust  Liet  us,  as  we  partake  of  these 
emblems  of  the  broken  body  of  Christ,  and  of  his  blood  shed  for 
the  remission  of  our  sins,  renew  our  hope,  and  become,  even  in 
these  dark  days,  children  of  light.  Let  the  promises  of  God  bv 
like  so  many  chaplets  round  about  our  head.  Let  ns  stand  strong, 
not  in  our  own  wisdom,  and  not  in  our  own  goodness,  but  in  this: 
He  loves  us ;  and  having  loved  us,  he  will  love  us  unto  the  end. 

I  now  affectionately  invice  all  who  need  divine  help,  all  who 
are  conscious  of  their  own  sinfulness,  all  who  are  earnestly  and 
honestly  desiring  to  live  a  Christian  life,  and  all  who  are  willing 
to  take  the  bounty  which  God  proffers  to  them — I  now  affection- 
ately invite  all  such  to  partake  with  us  of  these  emblems,  which 
are  not  alone  for  church  folks,  nor  for  eminently  Christian  people. 
I  present  to  you  your  dear  Jesus,  who,  when  he  walked  upon  the 
earth,  was  a  Friend  of  publicans  and  sinners.  And  if  thei'o  be  hei'e 
any  who,  being  sinful,  long  for  regeneration,  for  uplifting  aud  for 
nobility  in  God,  he  is  your  Jesus,  your  Saviour ;  and  you  have  a 
riglit  to  these  bumble  memorials,  if  you  accept  them  sincerely  as  a 
lielp  to  a  better  and  a  higher  life.  Whether  you  belong  to  one 
church  or  another,  or  to  no  church,  if  you  covenant  to  give  your- 
self to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  live,  as  far  as  in  you  lies,  by 
the  help  of  God,  a  high  and  holy  life,  I  invite  you  to  tarry  with 
us.  I  invite  sinners  to  partake  of  the  bounty  and  blessing  of  their 
promised  Saviour. 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON* 

OuB  lieaTeiilj  Father,  we  thank  thee  that  thou  art^  though  thou  ort  to 
much  aboTeour  reaoh,  and  that  thou  art  everywhere.  To  our  homes  we  oome 
by  weary  Joumeyings;  but  it  is  home  for  the  soul  anywhere  throughout 
the  Tast  domain  of  God.  Where  there  is  want  or  sorrow  or  need,  thou 
art  dose  at  hand.  Though  thou  dost  not  now  manifest  thysetf  to  these 
our  bodily  eyes;  though  men  may  no  longer  reach  out  their  hand  to  thee, 
yet  thou  knowest  how  to  make  known  thy  presence  and  power  to  our  in- 
ward life,  and  our  souls  greet  thee,  and  take  hold  upon  thee.  We  rejoioe 
when  we  have  spiritual  fruition  of  our  God,  that  this  higher  communion  is 
granted  to  us,  and  that  we  are  not  left  to  the  earth  to  be  earthy  by  a  mere 
physical  communion.  Wo  rejoice  that  we  are  drawn  to  a  higher  life;  that 
we  are  drawn  into  the  better  part  of  ourselyes;  that  we  are  growing;  and 
that  by  faith  we  oome  to  that  manhood  wkiich  is  appointed  to  those  who  fol- 
low thee. 

We  rejoioe,  O  Lord,  that  thy  testimonies  are  sure,  and  that  the  witnesses 
which  have  now  swelled  through  the  ages  of  the  faith  of  Gk>d  toward  his 
people  are  not  vain  witnesses.  We  ourselyes  also  testify  to  thy  divine  good- 
ness. Ever  since  we  can  remember,  thy  mercies  liave  been  round  about  us. 
Thou  hast  done  exceeding  abundantly  more  for  us  than  we  oould  ask  or 
think.  Thou  hast  shed  the  light  of  thy  countenance  upon  us;  and  it  has 
been  daylight  indeed  to  our  souls.  Thou  hast  been  with  us  in  the  storm  and 
In  the  calm ;  in  sickness  and  in  health ;  in  perplexity  and  in  times  when  all 
*  things  were  clear  and  tranquil.  Thou  hast  been  a  God  for  the  soul.  Thou 
hast  met  its  wants  and  exigencies.  Thou  liast  blessed  us  in  the  innermost 
recesses  of  our  life.  Thou  hast  made  it  profitable  for  us  to  call  upon  thee  in 
prayer.  Thou  hast  granted  unto  us  that  oommunion  which  has  cast  its  light 
out  in  all  the  times  of  strife  and  struggle  in  the  world.  We  rejoioe  to  be- 
lieve that  thou  wilt  not  leave  us  nor  forsake  us;  and  that  having  loved 
thine  own,  thou  wilt  love  them  unto  the  end. 

We  thank  thee  that  more  and  more  are  finding  their  way  to  the  unknown 
God.  We  thank  thee  that  more  and  more  are  coming  through  their  nobler 
part  to  that  Idngdom  which  is  the  realm  of  the  spirit,  and  not  of  the  body. 
Especially  may  thy  blessing  rest  upon  thy  servants  who  liave  been  gathered 
to-day  into  this  visible  church,  and  who  are  joined  to  the  company  of  those 
who  live  by  faith.  Be  with  them  in  all  their  relations  of  life.  Grant  that 
they  may  live  more  and  more  godly,  with  their  eye  upon  the  world  that  is  to 
come;  that  their  hopes  may  be  more  and  more  radiant;  tliat  their  hearts 
may  be  stirred  within  them,  both  to  obey  thee  in  the  silence  of  their 
thoughts, and  to  work  out  before  thee  with  their  hands  the  things  which  are 
becoming.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  comfort  them  in  their  household  rela- 
tions. Sanctify  their  aflUctions.  Bless  to  them  their  prosperity.  Take 
from  it  all  its  dangers.  May  they  find  every  single  day  that  their  strength 
is  in  God.  May  they  walk  more  happily  than  ever  before.  May  they  be 
more  cheerful,  more  hopeful,  more  courageous.  May  they  bear  such  a  testi- 
mony by  their  life  that  men  sliall  be  led  to  draw  near  to  their  Saviour,  and 
find  the  same  bounty  and  blessing  which  they  enjoy. 

We  pray  that  thy  blessing  may  rest  upon  the  families  of  this  church. 
We  thank  thee  for  all  thy  great  goodness  to  it  in  times  gone  by ;  for  the 
unity  of  feeling  which  exists  in  it;  for  the  absence  which  there  has  been  of 
division,  and  hardness,  and  coldness,  one  toward  another.    Thou  hast  unit- 

*lBm6dlsMl7  foUowlnir  the  raotptlon  of  memben  Into  the  ohoroh 
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ed  this  church  in  thee,  and  so  in  itself.    And  we  pray  that  still  thou  wilt  go 
on  in  ways  of  mercy  with  it. 

May  thy  truth  evermore  be  clear.  May  it  search  the  innermost  thoughts 
of  men.  May  it  lead  to  nobler  lives,  and  to  higher  conceptions  of  character, 
and  to  more  blessed  fiiiitfulness. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  parents  who  are 
attempting  to  rear  their  children  unto  manhood.  May  they  never  be  weary 
in  well-doing.  May  they  not  be  discourajjed  nor  give  up  so  long  as  life  shall 
last. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  the  labors  of  thy  servants  who  are  devoting 
themselves  to  the  welfare  of  those  who  are  less  favored  than  themselves. 
Mav  those  who  carry  light  into  dai*k  places,  those  who  go  to  houses  of  dis- 
tress bearing  comfort,  those  who  carry  instruction  among  the  ignorant,  .and 
those  who  endeavor  to  help  such  as  need  "help  around  them— may  ttiey 
be  tiiemselves  guided  and  sanctified  and  abundantly  blessed  of  God. 

We  pray,  O  Lord  our  €h)d,  that  thou  wilt  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  more 
not  to  live  for  self,  not  to  live  for  things  transient,  but  to  Hve  in  the  spirit 
of  Him  who  went  about  doing  good,  and  who  said.  It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive.  More  and  more  may  this  spirit  be  diffused  throughout  the 
land. 

May  churches  no  longer  be  divided  one  over  against  another.  May  tbej 
learn  those  things  which  make  for  peace  and  union.  May  love  prfv 
vail.  May'the  power  of  the  malign  passions  be  more  and  more  banished 
from  the  earth,  until  at  last  the  beast  shall  be  uprooted,  and  the  man  shall 
emerge,and  come  forth  in  all  the  purity  and  beauty  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 

No  «V,  may  the  services  of  this  sanctuary  be  acceptable  in  thy  sight.  We 
would  please  thee.    Thy  pleasure  is  our  jov. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  to  every  one  who  is  present  with  us  a 
portion  of  thy  blessing.  Remember  those  who  are  strangers  in  our  midst. 
Grant  that  the  blessing  of  God  may  rest  upon  them,  and  that  they  may  find 
fellowship  in  thy  sanctuary  wit^  thee  and  with  us.  Remember  those  dear 
ones  who  are  far  away  in  their  households.  Follow  their  desires  and  prayers 
this  morning. 

Spread  the  word  of  truth  throughout  all  the  world.  Mav  the  number 
of  those  who  labor  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  their  fellow  men  be  increased. 
May  tiiose  who  bear  the  name  of  Christ  be  precious  everywhere.  May  na- 
tions no  longer  bruise  and  wound  each  other.  May  they  no  longer  throw 
themselves  with  dedolations  one  upon  another.  May  the  time  of  peace  and 
gladness  come  when  Christ  shall  reign  over  all  the  earth. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  evermore. 
Amen. 
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^  And  base  things  of  the  world,  and  things  wliioh  are  despised,  hath 
6od  dioseo,  yea,  and  things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things 
tbatare:  That  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence.  But  oX  him  are  ye  in 
(^'uist  Jesus,  who  of  God  is  made  unto  us  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and 
*D<}tifloBtion,  and  redemption :  That,  according  as  it  is  writteUt  He  that 
tMeOi^  let  him  glory  in  the  Lord."— 1  Cor.  1 :  28-3L 


The  apostle  believed  a  good  deal  more  than  he  tanglit.     He  saw 
^S^eskt  many  things  which  were  true,  but  which  it  was  not  possible 
^Of  him  to  impart,  because  men  were  not  ready  to  receive  them. 
^0  one  can  read  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  let  Corin- 
thians without  receiving  Paul's  idea  of  the  great  truth  of  the  relative 
^'^d  of  the  absolute  far  beyond  any  expression  which  he  ever  gave 
^^  ^t  in  extenso;  and  there  shines  up  through  the  passage  which  I 
nave  read  a  philosophy  of  the  apostle  which  we  may  develop,  but 

^"ich  would  not  have  fitted  the  times  or  circumstances  in  which  he 
I" 

^^'^d.  It  lay  in  his  own  mind  an  under-truth,  out  of  which  came 
^'rection  and  instruction  which  was  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 

i^cipieg  of  his  time.    What  did  he  mean  when  lie  spoke  of  "  things 

^^t  are"  as  being  subdued  by  "things  which  are  not"?     Did  he 

°^^^ti   to  say  that  nothing  is  stronger  than  something?    Did  he 


^^U  to  affirm  that  a  nonentity  has  an  actual  power  over  a  reality  ? 
lie  meant  simply  that  as  compared  with  physical  realities,  as 


S"o. 


*^ pared  with  sensuous  life  and  organization,  there  is  a  power  in 

^^  -  thought-realm,   invisible,   intangible,   unorganized,   which    is 

**^nger  than  any  development  in  the  form  of  matter.     Kingdoms 

^  ^ot  so  strong  as  are  the  impulses  and  the  invisible  tendencies  of 

^^   which  go  to  make  kingdoms. 

^ut  in  this  connection  it  was  not  the  invisible  in  general  that 

.^   "^as  speaking  of:   it  was  that  which  we  call  in  our  time  the 

^^*©<H.    He  was  descrjjl)ing  the  conflict  of  the  tnith  of  the  Gospel 

^^^1  the  great  realities  of  philosophy  and  of  worship  which  existed 

^^  the  world.     The  better  thought  of  God,  and  the  better  thought 

^^  Manhood,  and  the  better  thought  of  character  and  of  life,  which 

^*the  ideal  thought — this  was  in  conflict  with  the  tangible  and  tlie 

«  BuifDAT  MoBinva,  Not.  10. 1873.    liissov  :  1st  OCR.  I.   Htmns  (Plymouth  Collection): 
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visible.  The  unseen,  as  men  regarded  it  at  that  time,  was  simply 
an  imagination  —  a  thing  without  an  existence.  At  the  best  it 
was  but  poetry,  they  said.    It  was  mostly  fantasy,  moonshine,  mere 

supposition.    There  was  no  reality  in  it.     But  Paul  said : 

"  Things  which  are  demised  hath  God  chosen,  yea,  and  things  wfaioh  are 
not  [ideal  things],  to  bring  to  nought  things  that  are  "  [real  things]. 

In  other  words,  he  declared  that  things  which  are  not  in  any 

philosophy,  and  which  are  not  in  any  outward  form  of  organization, 

are  mightier  than  the  things  which  are  recognized  by  philosophy, 

and  which  are  organized  in  some  outward  form. 

*'  Tliat  no  flesh  should  glory  in  his  preeenoe.    But  of  him  are  ye  in  Christ 
Jesus,  who  of  God  is  made  unto  us  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  find  sanotill- 
cation,  and  redemption.    That,  according  as  it  is  written.  He  that  glorieth 
let  him  glory  in  the  Lord." 

The  appositeness  of  this  passage — the  connecting  us  with  Christ 
Jesus  in  this  remarkable  way — I  shall  call  your  attention  to  in  the 
closing  of  this  discourse,  only  saying  now,  in  respect  to  this,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  which  the 
theologians  of  former  times  attempted  to  teach  has  been  rejected  by 
sound  thinkers,  and  is  scarcely  taught  at  all.  But  they  were  feel- 
ing after  an  illustrious  truth.  Their  mistake  consisted,  not  in  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  truth  in  that  direction,  but  that  they  took 
an  imperfect  view  of  it,  and  did  not  give  an  expression  which  was 
worthy  of  the  thing  that  was  sought  by  them.  But  that  will  come 
up  in  the  sequel. 

I  propose  to  speak  of  The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Ideals. 

There  is  a  power  in  the  human  mind,  which  all  recognize,  to  see 
things  as  they  are — that  is  to  say,  as  they  embody  themselves  to 
our  senses;  but  there  is  equally  a  power  to  see  things  as  they 
might  bo.  There  is  a  constructive  power  as  well  as  an  interpretative 
power.  And  it  is  not  the  result  of  education,  although  education 
develops  it.  It  antecedes  development.  It  is  found  in  children 
even  more  than  in  men  grown.  It  is  found  in  the  most  savage  na- 
tions  just  as  much  as  in  the  most  civilized.  There  is  in  the  human 
mind  a  power  to  receive  the  truths  which  are  exterior  to  the  mind, 
and  which  embody  themselves  and  come  in  through  the  ear-gate 
and  the  eye-gate  to  the  senses.  There  is  also  a  power  in  the  human 
mind,  as  clear  and  distinct,  to  see  things  that  are  not — that  is, 
things  which  the  senses  would  say  do  not  exist.  It  is  the  power  to 
see  things  in  their  imagined  condition.  A  child  that  sees  an  apple 
as  large  as  it  can  hold  in  its  hand,  has  no  trouble  in  seeing  an  apple 
as  large  as  it  can  hold  in  both  hands,  or  twenty  times  as  large  and 
as  beautiful.  He  has  the  power  to  create  it  And  it  may  be  more 
powerful  in  its  influence  upon  the  child*s  mind  than  the  tiling 
that  is. 
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Among  the  ignoraoty  in  all  nationSy  this  power  of  fashioning 
piotnreSi  yisionSy  ideals,  has  existed ;  and  it  is  where  it  has  depended 
upon  ignorance  that  it  has  led  to  fantastic  visions,  and  even  to  im- 
possible things.  Bnty  however  imperfectly  it  has  worked  among  the 
nations  in  times  gone  by,  this  power  of  fSftshioning  an  imaginary 
thing,  and  then  having  that  imaginary  thing  come  back  and  act 
upon  the  sonl  that  fashioned  it,  has  been  working  ont  one  of  the 
most  energizing  and  divine  elements  that  is  in  the  human  composi- 
tion. For  although  there  is  great  use  and  great  glory  in  the  man- 
agement of  things  that  are,  and  are  apparent  to  the  senses,  yet  there 
is  even  infinitely  more  glory  in  the  fashioning  of  things  that  the 
hand  cannot  handle,  nor  the  eye  see,  nor  the  ear  hear,  nor  the 
tongue  taste.  Bightly  used,  the  power  of  raising  up  an  ideal — that 
is  to  say,  anything  more  perfect  in  the  imagination  than  its  pro- 
totype—-before  the  senses ;  the  power  to  put  a  better  thing  in  the 
place  of  the  thing  that  is  before  you,  or  that  you  have,  is  a  power 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  growth  in  the  individual,  and  of  civili- 
sation in  the  community. 

A  man  dwells  first  in  a  cave;  and  by  and  by  there  comes  to  him 
the  thought.  '^  If  instead  of  living  in  a  cave,  or  worse,  in  a  hoi- 
lowed-out  tree,  I  were  to  put  up  four  posts,  and  cover  them  in, 
would  not  that  be  better?"  The  thought  of  a  hut  to  a  man 
who  has  been  brought'  up  in  a  cave  or  a  holldw  tree  is  a  thought 
of  genius.    It  is  an  ideal 

But  when  children  brought  up  in  huts  begin  to  say,  "Why 
should  we  forever  live  in  this  one  room,  where  all  things  go  on  to- 
gether ?  Why  should  we  not  have  two  rooms,  and  put  the  dirt  in 
one  imd  the  clean  in  the  other?  Why  should  we  not  have  a 
house  ?*^  they  also  give  expression  to  an  ideal.  He  who  from  a  hut 
goes  to  a  house,  has  an  ideal  in  his  mind  before  he  does  it  No- 
body ever  stumbled  upon  a  thing  like  that 

And  when  men  had  lived  in  houses,  the  thoughts  of  multiplied 
apartments,  and  of  more  convenient  ones,  and  of  passages,  and  of 
decorations,  and  of  ten  thousand  machineries  of  use,  dawned  one 
by  one  upon  their  minds ;  and  they  were  ideals  before  they  were 
reals.  They  never  would  have  been  reals  if  they  had  not  first  been 
ideals.  It  is  the  things  that  you  think  of  that  lead  to  the  things 
iliat  you  do. 

A  man,  iiimself  a  savage,  lound  a  crab-apple  tree  in  the  woods, 
and  «te  of  the  crab-apples,  and  scarcely  thought  he  would  eat  agam, 
till  hunger  drove  him  to  it ;  and  yet,  he  thought,  "  May  be  there 
axe  better,  or  these  may  be  made  better.''  Ah  I  may  be  made  better 
— that  is  genins  to  him.    The  apple  that  he  thinks  oi  \&  Wk^  VSl^mX 
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apple.  This  acerb  crab-apple,  pnckery,  unsatisfying,  is  the  real 
apple.  Looking  at  it,  he  says,  "  Out  of  this  may  come  something 
better" ;  and  he  plants  the  seed  in  a  fairer  soil,  under  better  circum- 
stances, and  the  products  do  prove  better.  And  some  other  man 
says,  "  If  they  are  made  better  by  transplanting  once,  why  may 
they  not  be  twice?"    And  so,  step  by  step,  is  developed  the  orchard. 

It  was  by  these  processes,  long  delayed,  and  continued  through 
ages,  through  a  thousand  years,  that  the  ideal  led  on,  step  by  step, 
to  a  higher  ground. 

Men  saw  that  the  acorn,  which  the  squirrel,  or  some  other  ani- 
mal, scratched  leaves  or  soil  over,  sprouted  and  grew;  and  they  said, 
**  Why  would  they  not  grow  if  I  should  cover  them  with  earth  ?'* 
So  they  began  to  open  the  soil,  and  put  in  the  seed.  At  first  they 
opened  the  soil  with  a  sharp  stick,  pulling  it  themselves,  and  scratch- 
ing a  furrow.  And  then  they  said,  "Why should  I  pull  the  stick? 
Why  should  not  the  animals  do  it  ?"  And  they  made  the  animals 
do  it — ^and  did  not  take  out  a  patent-right  for  it  either  1  And  then 
the  thought  occurred  to  them,  "  Why  not  have  something  better 
than  a  stick  ?  Why  not  shoe  the  stick  with  iron  ?"  And  by  and 
by  came  the  plow.  But  the  real  was  the  sharp-pointed  stick  ;  and 
the  ideal  led  on,  from  step  to  step,  till  we  have  the  plow ;  and  not 
only  a  plow  pulled  by  animals,  but  a  steam-plow,  which  is  the  final 
form  of  a  rude  stick  propelled  by  hand. 

So  we  go  from  the  real  to  something  better.  There  is  some- 
thing in  us  that  says,  "  This  is  not  as  good  as  it  may  be.  There 
may  come  out  of  it  something  better."  And  where  a  man,  in  look- 
ing on  a  thing  which  exists,  has  power  to  conceive  of  a  better  form 
or  quality  or  use  for  that  thing,  or  a  larger  sphere  in  which  it  may 
b»  employed,  he  has  an  ideal  of  that  thing. 

An  ideal,  then,  is  the  conception  of  higher  forms,  or  qualities, 
in  things,  in  conduct,  in  character.  Every  man  who  is  at  all  civi- 
lized has  ten  thousand  ideals.  Every  man  who  is  a  man  with  any 
vitality,  if  he  has  been  civilized  and  Christianized,  has  come  into 
that  condition  in  which  his  whole  head  sparkles  and  swarms  with 
conceptions  of  things.  He  is  not  content  with  things  as  they  are, 
but  is  incessantly  suggesting  to  himself  how  they  might  be.  And 
the  might  be  is  the  ideal.  How  good  or  how  poor  this  is  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  man  that  thinks  it  To  some  it  is  meager. 
To  others,  it  is  better.  To  yet  others  it  is  very  fine.  To  still  oth- 
ers it  is  transcendent  These  last  are  geniuses — the  highest  forau 
of  men. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  this  is  a  part  of  the  nature 
of  the  mind  which  God  gave  to  it,  and  which  is  necessary  to  it  in 
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the  conditions  in  which  it  exists,  and  through  which  it  is  to  be 
developed;  namely,  not  to  be  content  with  things  as  they  are — 
neither  with  nature  outside,  nor  with  manhood  inside  ;  but  to  have 
the  power  of  conceiving  betterment,  and  then  to  have  the  power 
of  following  that  conception.  And  men  in  life — comprehensively 
speaking,  society — are  rich,  not  in  proportion  to  what  they  have  • 
realized,  but  in  proportion  to  their  power  of  idealiziug. 

Sometimes  we  use  the  term  ideal,  referiing  to  things  as  they  are, 
and  looking  at  them  in  un  abstract  light;  but  I  am  using  it  in  the 
sense  of  holding  up  a  rare  pattern  or  conception  by  which  we  may 
strive  for  improvement.  And  it  is  the  use  and  abuse  of  this  faculty 
that  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  about  this  morning. 

First,  this  capacity  of  having  ideals;  of  seeing  things  which  are 
not;  of  perceiving  what  the  things  which  are  may  become — this 
capacity  inspires  life.  It  is  this  which  is  perpetually  waking  up  in 
men  a  desire  to  better  themselves,  and  to  better  their  circum- 
stances. 

Man  is  an  unfolding  animal.  Whatever  may  be  the  whole  truth 
in  respect  to  modem  philosophy,  there  can  be  no  more  question 
that  man  is  a  seed,  and  that  in  his  generation  he  unfolds,  than 
that  man  exists  at  all.  That  the  race  has  been  through  a  series  of 
unfoldings  is  a  thing  established,  I  think,  beyond  any  peradventure. 
Xow,  it  is  necessary  that  such  a  creature,  witli  such  a  peculiar 
organization,  by  which  he  is  to  rise  through  unfoldings  step  by 
step  to  a  higher  development,  should  have  something  to  stimu- 
late him  to  this  higher  development.  Content,  in  one  sense,  is  ani- 
malism. Ideals  make  blessed  discontent :  not  murmuring,  not 
repining,  but  aspiration — a  sense  of  the  unfitness  of  things.  And  a 
love  for  that  which  is  better  is  divine  in  a  man. 

The  horse  knows  nothing  about  that,  and  the  dog  knows  nothing 
about  it,  so  far  as  we  know.  The  dogs  and  horses  never  told  me 
their  secrets;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  animal,  except  the 
rational  animal,  man,  has  any  sense  of  the  value  of  the  superior 
over  the  Inferior ;  of  the  ideal  over  the  real :  of  things  as  they 
might  be  over  things  as  they  are.  This  quality  belongs  distinctively 
to  man.  It  is  that  very  quality  which  sets  him  on  the  way  of 
development  and  improvement. 

That  which  makes  a  man  all  the  while  fruitful  of  suggestion ; 
that  in  a  man  which  leads  him  to  sav :  "  What  is  a  matter 
of  fact  to-day  may  be  better  to-morrow;  and  wJiat  is  a  matter 
of  fact  to-morrow  may  he  better  the  next  day" ;  tliat  which  keeps 
alive  in  a  man  the  sense  of  bettering  and  bettering,  unfolding  and 
unfolding,  is  divine.     Ideas  are  the  forces  by  which  (jtod 
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society  up.  Pains  and  penalties,  in  one  sense^  force  men  away 
from  gross  animalism.  Their  attempts  to  live  a  large  life  in  the 
lower  sphere  are  all  the  time  met  and  thwarted.  God  doed  not 
mean  that  men  should  live  as  animals  do.  When  they  attempt  to 
live  so  he  brings  apon  them  perpetual  stripes.  It  is  as  if  God  were 
saying  to  men  in  their  universal  experience:  ''Not  down  iheiei 
not  down  there;  up,  out!  up,  out!"  to  drive  them  from  a  lower 
sphere  to  the  higher  life. 

There  are  these  glowing  suggestions,  these  golden  thonghts, 
these  star-light  ideals,  that  hang  in  the  air  above  men,  and  are 
winning  them  upward.  These  two  things  —  the  pressure  from 
below,  and  the  drawing  from  above — both  together  are  continually 
leading  men  to  unfold,  to  develop,  to  grow,  and  rise  to  the  nobler 
and  higher  spheres  of  manhood. 

A  man  may  be  contented  with  his  fare.    He  may  be  contented 
if  he  has  brown  bread,  hard  brown  bread,  Prussian  brown  bread,. 
and  none  other.     If  a  man  is  in  prison,  he  may  say:'  ''I  will  b^ 
content  with  that ;  I  am  too  much  of  a  man  to  grumble  because 
my  food  is  not  milled  in  that  way  or  in  this."    But  a  people,  as  n 
people,  ought  to  have  higher  food.     A  nation  of  men  ought  not  tc: 
sit  down  and  say,  "  Poor,  hard,  innutritions,  soggy  bread  is  gooc 
enough  for  us."    For  a  race  to  do  that  is  to  make  swine  of  theni^ 
selves.    For  special  reasons  an  individual  man  may  rise  above  hwL 
circumstances.    For  a  man  who  is  a  martyr,  and  who  has  be^* 
accustomed  to  higher  things,  and  who  is  disdainful  of  lower  thinj 
it  is  noble  to  have  this  content,  and  to  scorn  repining;  but  for 
man  regarded  as  a  member  of  a  great  growing  race  or  species 
have  such  contentment  is  beggarly.     It  is  beastly.     It  is  beia 
willing  to  stay  in  the  egg  when  he  ought  to  want  to  be  hatch* 
It  is  being  willing  to  remain  in  the  nest  when  he  ought  to  want 
fly  with  the  eagle.    It  is  being  willing  to  be  an  animal  when 
ought  to  feel  the  pulsations  of  manhood  far  above  the  anil 
Many  seem  to  think  that  to  be  content  is  a  Christian 
Under  some  circumstances  it  is ;  but  under  other  circumstances  z' 
is  basa 

There  lived  on  the  Miami  Bottom  the  richest  man  in  all  t^^ 
county.  He  owned  more  hogs  than  any  three  farmers  in  thtotf 
region ;  and  he  had  more  acres  of  com  to  feed  his  swine  on  thaic^ 
any  of  his  neighbors.  He  had  a  double  log-cabin  with  a  seooa^s 
story  to  it  He  lived  up-stairs,  and  the  other  hogs  lived  dowi^ 
stairs.  The  floor  was  so  loose  and  clattery  that  when  the  horsei^ 
and  hogs  got  to  kicking  and  squealing,  below,  he  could  shoTe  ^ 
board  one  side  and  halloo  at  them  to  keep  order.    His  knife  was  ^ 
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oom-oob  with  an  old  razor  in  it.  There  was  not  a  man  in  the 
county  who  had  as  much  money,  and  as  much  ground,  and  as 
many  swine  as  he  had.  I  will  not  mention  his  name,  for  he  may 
have  some  relations  alive ! 

Now  tell  me,  my  friends,  is  the  coai'se,  corn-eating,  pig-swilling 
man  who  is  master  of  a  thousand  hogs,  himself  the  chief,  and  who 
id  content  with  his  condition,  and  does  not  want  anything  better, 
an  example  of  Christian  contentment  ?  Is  such  contentment  as 
his  manly  ? 

When  the  Prodigal  Son  champed  his  pod  by  the  side  of  the 
swine,  should  he  have  said,  "  This  is  good  enough  for  me ;  I  will 
stay  here  and  eat  with  these  swine  ?"  When  he  said,  "  I  will  arise,'* 
was  it  not  the  manhood  that  spoke  in  him  ?  Everywhere  it  is  the 
divine  in  man  that  says,  ''Arise;  look  higher;  think  more  nobly; 
endeavor  better  1"  To  be  content  under  certain  circumstances  is 
d^rading ;  it  is  devilish.  But  aspii*ation,  the  having  an  ideal  and 
reaching  toward  it — that  is  divine.  That  belongs  to  the  higher 
manhood. 

Ideals,  then,  rightly  used,  inspire  life,  and  the  truest  life,  in 
men. 

Ideals  also  redeem  men  from  a  life  which  is  pui*ely  sensuous, 
from  a  life  that  is  unspintual,  and  opens  up  to  him  a  future  and  invis- 
ible life.  And  this  is  true  in  regard  to  every  part  of  life  that  we 
touch.  Faith  means  the  sense  of  things  not  seen.  And  the  sphere 
of  faith  is  a  most  important  sphere.  It  relates  to  character,  and  it 
relates  also  to  the  future.  There  is  no  man  that  works  and  carries 
his  work  in  his  head,  who  has  not  the  lower  form  of  faith.  The 
man  is  thinking  of  things  unseen  who  lies  awake  at  night  and 
thinks  of  a  new  invention  or  of  the  development  of  some  ma- 
chine. And  it  is  a  noble  thing  for  a  man  to  work  in  physics  in  such 
a  way  that  the  chamber  where  lie  works  is  invisible,  though  the 
vork  itself,  when  it  comes  out,  is  to  be  visible.  It  is  opening  up  a 
higher  realm  when  the  workman  is  discontented  with  the  thing  he 
does,  and  the  manner  of  executing  that  thing. 

It  is  said  that  a  Yankee  is  restless,  and  is  never  contented  until 
he  has  changed  anything  that  he  lias  received.  Although  this  may 
be  carried  to  excess ;  although  change  is  not  always  improvement  and 
advancement ;  yet  the  attempt  to  see  if  something  cannot  be  made 
better  at  every  step  in  our  daily  work  is  noble,  and  is  pointing  to- 
ward the  spiritual  and  invisible. 

Still  more  is  it  so  when  it  is  applied  to  conduct.  It  is  noble 
for  a  man  to  endeavor  to  do  the  best  things  that  are  doBtti 
The  young  man  has  any   number  of  practical  exaxii^\eft 
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him,  and  he  can  select  those  who  shall  be  his  models.  He  can 
select  the  highest  and  noblest  models  of  conduct,  or  he  can  select 
those  which  are  coarse  and  unmannerly,  patterning  after  those  who 
rely  on  their  muscle,  and  "strike  out  from  the  shoulder." 
A  man  can  follow  those  who  are  brutal  and  rude,  or  those 
who  are  refined  and  aspiring.  But  when  a  man  has  made  his 
selection,  and  undertaken  to  follow  his  model,  a  higher  ideal  may 
be  suggested  to  him.  He  may  have  awakened  in  him  a  desire  to  de- 
velop his  true  manhood.  The  ambition  may  be  set  at  work  in  his 
thoughts  to  do  better  than  the  average  of  those  with  whom  he  asso- 
ciates.   And  a  man's  conduct  should  be  nobler  than  that  of  ordi- 

■ 

nary  men.  One  who  is  content  to  act  just  as  everybody  else  acts, 
and  no  better,  is  dead,  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  It  is  only  the 
man  who  aspires,  and  seeks  to  make  his  conduct  better,  and  truer, 
and  purer,  and  nobler,  and  larger,  that  is.  really  alive. 

If  this  be  true  in  respect  to  conduct,  still  more  is  it  true  in  i-e- 
spect  to  character,  or  the  interior  conduct  of  a  man — the  conduct 
of  thought  and  feeling,  and  the  permanence  which  comes  .to  it  No 
man  should  be  content  with  his  thinking  power,  nor  any  part  of  it 
No  man  has  ever  yet  learned  to  be  so  skillful  that  he  can  afford  to 
say,  "I  do  not  want  to  be  any  more  skillful."  No  man  can  train 
his  power  of  obseiTation  go  that  he  can  afford  to  say,  "I  do  not  de- 
sire to  have  apy  better  power  of  observation."  No  man  can  be  so 
high  in  reasoning  or  generalizing  that  he  can  afford  to  say, 
*'  I  do  not  want  to  reason  or  generalize  any  better."  No  man 
can  use  any  of  his  disciplined  parts  so  as  to  be  able  to  say, 
**For  all  my  purposes  I  have  reached  the  maximum."  No 
man  whose  disposition  is  naturally  generous,  and  who  has  been 
educated  by  his  parents  to  high-mindediiess,  can  afford  to  say,  iu 
respect  to  any  part  of  his  inward  character,  "  I  am  good  enough.  I 
am  better  than  men  require  me  to  be."  True  nobility  never  should 
be  satisfied  with  anything  iu  any  direction  so  long  as  there  is  any- 
thing better.  It  is  to  go  on  from  grace  to  grace,  from  fineness  to 
fineness,  from  good  to  better,  from  lower  to  higher.  As  long  as  life 
lasts  growth  is  to  go  on. 

That  is  a  good  tree  of  which  I  say,  every  spring  when  I  go  up  to 
the  country,  "Ah !  It  is  broader  than  it  was  last  summer.  I  noticed, 
a  year  ago,  that  I  could  see  light  between  that  and  yonder  evergreen : 
but  there  is  no  space  there  now.  And  I  see  that  it  has  sprouts 
shooting  three  feet  into  the  air  this  summer."  I  pronounce  this  to 
he  a  wholesome  tree.  But  not  far  from  it  there  is  another  tree. 
\N  hen  I  look  upon  that  I  see  it  has  not  groAvn.  Leaves  cover  it : 
bat  tiaere  are  no  new  shoots  on  the  top,  on  the  side,  or  anywhere. 
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And  I  say,  ''There  is  something  at  the  root;  or  something  is  the 
matter  with  the  bark;  or  the  circulating  system  is  out  of  order." 
A  tree  that  does  not  gi*ow  is  not  a  sou  ad  or  wholesome  tree.  And 
when  I  find  the  next  summer  that  half  of  it  is  dead,  I  do  not  change 
my  mind.  And  if  I  find  the  next  summer  that  it  is  two-thirds  dead, 
I  do  not  change  my  mind  then.  And  when  at  last  the  old  tree 
stands  and  waves  one  branch,  like  a  sunk  swimmer  with  one  hand 
above  the  water,  saying,  "So  miich  of  me  is  alive  yet,  but  all  the 
rest  is  dead,"  I  say  to  the  axman,  "  Cut  it  down ;  why  cnmbereth  if 
the  ground  ?' 

When  I  see  meu  who  are  all  the  time  growing  taller  and  broadqr 
in  their  character;  and  who  by  the  development  of  their  mind  are 
fulfilling  the  divine  intent,  I  say  that  they  are  useful  members  of 
society;  but  when  I  see  men  stand  still,  growing  neither  taller  nor 
broader,  I  say,  "  Something  ails  them."  When  I  see  men  whose 
outward  form  remains,  but  in  whom  no  sap  is  left,  from  whom  part 
after  part  has  been  taken  away,  in  whom  there  is  no  vitality,  who 
are  shrunk  and  shrunk,  so  that  there  are  only  one  or  two  faculties 
which  are  not  extinguished,  I  say,  "It  is  time  that  they  were 
taken  away.     They  are  useless." 

It  is  life ;  it  is  pressing  forward ;  it  is  the  infiuence  of  ideals 
which  lift  you  up,  and  never  will  let  you  have  any  peace  where  you 
are — it  is  these  things  which  go  to  make  a  true  and  essential  man- 
hood. 

Therefore,  ideals  prevent  stagnation ;  as  where  they  lead  men  to 
aspire  who,  if  it  were  not  for  them,  would  be  content  with  things  as 
they  are  in  society.  And  this  leads  to  that  everlasting  question — 
in  our  land  at  any  rate — of  the  conservative  and  the  progressive. 
Who  shall  decide  between  them  ?  One  man  says,  "  I  am  conserva- 
tive." Another  man  says,  "  I  am  progressive."  I  say  that  if  you  are 
a  wise  man,  you  are  both  conservative  and  progressive.  If  a  man 
is  wise,  his  back  is  conservative,  and  his  front  progressive;  and  to 
cut  him  in  two  is  to  kill  him !  If  a  man  is  all  progressive,  he  is 
not  sound  and  right ;  and  if  a  man  is  all  conservative,  he  is  not 
sound  and  right. .  I  never  saw  a  man  that  I  cared  anything  about 
who  had  not  both  the  conservative  and  the  progressive  elements. 
If  a  man  is  to  be  of  much  use  he  must  have  them  both. 

Some  men,  you  know,  when  the  team  is  at  the  top  of  the  hill, 
say,  "  Now,  be  free !  Do  not  use  the  breeching.  Use  the  traces. 
Loosen  the  reins.  Go  as  fast  as  yon  can."  I  say  that  that  is  unwise 
progression. 

Other  men,  you  know,  are  just  the  reverse.  They  will  noi  let 
you  use  the  traces  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  but  tliey  ^\\\  %\*o^  >JckA 
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team,  and  buckle  the  breeching  as  tight  as  they  can,  and  block  the 
wheelSyfor  fear  the  horses  will  run  np  hill  too  fast! 

Now,  both  of  these  elements  are  indispensable  to  society  and  to 
the  individual  Every  man  should  be  progressive,  and  every  man 
should  bo  conservative.  Every  man  should  shake,  and  every  man 
should  gather.  Every  man  should  sow,  and  every  man  should  i*eap* 
Every  man  should  take  seed,  and  throw  it  away ;  and  when  it  comes 
back  he  should  put  it  in  the  garner,  that  he  may  have  seed  to  plant 
again.  One  of  these  elements  is  the  gleaning  power,  and  the  other 
is  the  keeping  power.  One  cuts,  and  the  other  binds  the  sheaf. 
They  ought  to  be  friends,  and  not  enemies. 

When  men  made  the  tread-wheel  they  imitated  God's  ^lobe; 
for  when  people  are  on  tread-wheels,  however  much  they  may  like 
to  sit  down,  they  do  not  do  it  They  are  not  allowed  to.  They 
travel  on ;  or,  as  the  wheel  turns,  stand  still  and  walk.  The  globe 
turns  over  every  .day,  and  says  to  men,  "Keep  step!**  It  gives 
them  no  time  to  rest.  While  they  are  in  the  world  they  must 
work.  Their  business  is  to  develop  from  a  lower  sphei*e  into  a 
higher.  So  long  as  men  live  in  this  world,  life  means  activity*- 
activity  in  thought,  activit}'  in  plan,  activity  in  desire.  It  means 
effort    It  means  out-reaching  aspiration. 

No  man  should  think  that  he  is  good  enough.  No  man  suoiild 
think  that  his  household  is  good  enough.  No  man  should  think 
that  his  house  is  good  enough.  I  do  not  believe  in  a  peasant  who 
is  content  with  his  dwelling.  I  do  not  believe  in  a  man  who  is 
so  well  satisfied  with  his  house  that  he  does  not  want  the  chimney, 
the  walls,  the  floors,  the  windows,  the  appointments,  something  or 
other,  better.  I  do  not  believe  in  a  man  who  cannot  think  of  some 
sort  of  improvement,  though  he  may  not  be  able  to  make  it  with 
his  own  hand.  It  is  not  necessary  that  you  should  run  to  extrav- 
agance ;  but  you  are  not  to  look  upon  your  household  arrange- 
ments as  being  sufficient  You  ought  to  regard  them  as  things  to 
be  refined,  to  be  improved,  to  be  made  better. 

There  are  elements  in  every-day  life  which  vex  it,  torment  it, 
hamper  it,  anger  it ;  and  these  should  be  watched  for  and  over- 
come. Every  man  should  study  to  have  better  thoughts,  and  to 
have  a  better  speech.  Men  should  study  to  elevate  the  tone  of 
their  intercourse  with  those  among  whom  they  move.  There  is 
not  a  man  who  always  speaks  across  his  table  as  he  ought  ta 
There  is  not  a  woman  who  always  replies  as  she  ought  to.  Wc 
know  what  the  music  of  life  is ;  but  what  jangling  there  is  in  the 
air,  like  the  sound  of  discordant  bells  from  different  steeples! 
How  that  which  God  meant  to  be  wonderful  in  its  balm  and  bless- 
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ing  is  made  to  produce  pain  aud  sorrow  I  For  you  and  me  there 
is  a  better  way  of  intercourse ;  there  is  a  better  way  of  business ; 
there  is  a  better  way  in  the  store ;  there  is  a  better  way  in  the 
shop ;  there  is  a  better  way  on  the  farm ;  there  is  a  better  way  on 
the  sea ;  there  is  a  better  way  in  the  street ;  and  it  becomes  us  to 
hunt  for  better  ways  in  those  spheres  where  we  are  providentially 
placed.  It  is  by  trying  little  by  little  to  discover  and  put  in 
practice  better  ways  that  we  are  to  elevate  our  lives.  Nothing  else 
will  do  it 

This  is  the  foundation  of  all  heroism;  for  only  by  dwelling 
npon  things  better  than  the  level  of  life  can  a  man  prepare  himself 
to  be  a  hero.  Brethren,  there  are  not  many  heroes  in  the  world; 
but  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  heroism.  Whoever  does  a  thing  that 
is  above  the  ordinary  line  of  doing,  so  far  rises  toward  heroism; 
and  if  it  is  a  thing  which  can  not  be  done  without  self-sacriiice,  it 
is  heroic.  There  is  many  a  woman  who  is  heroic  because  she  can 
hold  her  tongue.  Ah !  do  not  laugh.  You  tic  a  man  to  the  stake, 
and  let  Indians  dance  about  him,  and  stick  slivers  into  him,  aud 
with  torches  light  them,  and  if  he  bears  his  suffering  patiently,  do 
not  you  see  that  he  is  heroic?  And  let  a  woman  stand  where 
every  inch  of  her  nature,  which  is  exquisitively  sensitive,  is  sub- 
jected to  the  extremest  torture,  and  let  her  in  spite  of  it  all  mani- 
fest a  disposition  which  is  inexpressibly  lovely,  and  stand  patiently, 
and  "  having  done  all,  stand," — is  not  she  heroic  ?  There  is  many  and 
many  a  hero  by  reason  of  the  virtue  of  silence.  And  I  tell  you 
that  Ood's  histories  will  reveal  more  names  than  men's  do  of 
heroism.  There  is  scarcely  a  neighborhood  in  which  there  are  not 
heroic  things  done.  Every  day  and  every  hour  there  are  heroic 
things  done  in  our  kitchens.  I  ask  the  men  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  lives  of  hard-working  servant  girls,  "Do  they  spend 
their  money  for  themselvf*«  or  for  others?"  And  the  report  on 
every  hand  is  that  they  toil  night  and 'day,  year  after  year,  to  earn 
enough  to  enable  them  to  send  money  to  their  kindred.  And  do 
you  tell  me  that  there  is  no  heroism  in  the  kitchen  ?  You  think 
heroism  must  be  on  Mount  Athos.    It  is  on  the  plain  below! 

Wherever  a  heart  beats  for  others,  and  goes  out  to  succor 
others,  and  acts  disinterestedly,  at  its  own  cost  and  sacrifice,  for 
something  else  or  somebody  else,  there  is  heroism.  Alas !  that  we 
cannot  join  heroism  to  heroism;  but  it  is  expensive  food.  Men 
cannot  afford  to  be  heroic  except  in  spots.  Yet,  if  a  man  is  never 
heroic,  why  is  he  on  earth  ?  Why  is  he  not  dead  ?  He  is  dead  *, 
why  is  he  not  buried?  Men  break  out  here  and  there  with 
patience  in  places  whore  it  requires  a  vast  amount  o?  gr^^c^  \,o  \ife 
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patient  Men  perform  deeds^  run  risks^  go  through  perils,  for  the 
sake  of  doing  good.  And  such  men  manifest  a  spirit  of  heroism. 
But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  a  sort  of  average  conventional  goodness 
seems  tc  deaden  heroism.  I  tell  you,  1  love  my  kind  so  much  that 
I  am  always  glad  to  know  that  even  bad  men  have  something  good 
in  them.  I  hardly  dare  repeat  to  you  a  fact  that  came  to  my 
knowledge ;  but  I  will. 

The  San  Francisco  was  carrying  a  cargo  of  women  of  the  street, 
and  she  Avas  overtaken  by  a  storm,  and  it  was  evident  that  but  few 
of  those  on  board  could  be  saved;  and  one  who  was  there  told  me 
that  not  one  on  that  ship  in  their  distress  was  more  calm  and  dis- 
interested and  helpful  of  others  than  these  low  creatures.  And 
from  the  bottom  of  my  soul  I  thanked  God.  Do  you  want  to  see 
every  spark  of  virtue  trod  out  of  those  that  are  degraded  ?  Are  you 
not  glad  when  you  find  that  there  is  a  glimmer  of  it  left  in  them  ? 
I  was. 

There  are  many  bad  men  here  and  there  in  whom  you  will 
see  heroisms.  And  wherever  you  see  an  act  of  disinterestedness 
above  the  level  of  ordinary  endeavor  and  conduct,  be  sure  that  an 
ideal  of  heroism  has  been  there.  For  heroism  is  born  of  fore- 
thought You  cannot  sow  cockle-seed  and  thistle-seed  and  find  an 
oak  tree  growing  from  them.  Wherever  you  see  an  oak  tree  grow- 
ii^g?  you  may  rest  assured  that  an  acorn  has  been  there.  Hero- 
ism does  not  spring  out  of  that  which  is  all  vulgar ;  and  yet  hero- 
ism comes  from  those  in  whom  there  is  much  vulgarity.  There  are 
many  persons  who  are  living  not  far  from  the  fiery  gate  of  hell,  but 
who  have  thoughts  that  are  heroic.    And  oh,  that  they  had  the 

power  of  resurrection  in  them  by  which  they  might  lift  themselves 
up  out  of  the  slough  and  make  these  occasional  thoughts  frequent, 

and  these  frequent  thoughts  habitual,  and  80  save  themselves ! 

Ideals  also  prevent  conceit.     How  men  become  vain   when  their 

Htandard   is    low !     How   natural    it   is   for   men,    having   a    low 

standard,  and  never  raising  it,  to  think,  not  only   that  they  have 

come  up  to  it,  but  that  they  really  have  overgrown    it !     I  have 

seen  the  Glycene  Chinensis  grow  eighty  feet  high ;  and  everything 

ought  to  grow  to  the  extent  of  the  capacity  which  it  has  in  it ;  but 

I  have  seen  it  come  far  short  of  that.     I  had  one  myself.    Although 

it  was  planted  in  the  best  of  soil  it  would  not  grow  a  bit  the  first 

year.     The  second  year  it  grew  about  an  inch.     The  third  year  it 

grew  about  a  foot.     Jn  the  course  of  five  or  six  years  it  got  up  ^ome 

six  feet  high — about  on  a  level  with  the  balustrade  of  my  veranda. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  that  Glycene  felt  proud   and  conceited,  and 

looked  down,  and  said,  "Well  lam  up  above  this  balconv,  ain*t  I  ? 
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"Why,  I  have  done  splendidly  well/*  If  you  will  only  make  your  ideal 

meau  enough^  you  can  every  one  of  you  feel  that  you  are  heroic.    I 

pulled  up  the  old  thing,  and  threw  it  away.    And  it  did  it  good ; 

for  when  Mr.  Turner  found  it,  and  carried  it  to  another  place  and 

planted  it,  it  took  the  hint,  and  commenced  to  grow,  and  became 

'luite  large ! 

What  men  want  is,  something  to  give  them  a  better  ideal  of 

growing.    Xo  man  who  looks  down  for  his  measure  will  lise.    It  is 

a  shame  for  a  man  to  excuse  himself  for  the  undeveloped  condition 

which  he  is  in  by  saying,  "  The  law  lets  me  do  so  and  so."    Whom 

was  the  law  made  for  ?    For  those  who  could  not  go  higher  than 

the  average  strength  of  the  whole  community.    And  are  you  not 

stronger  than   the  average  of  the  community  ?    No  man  lives  who 

should  not  be  honester  than  the  law  requires  him  to  be.    There  is 

flo  man  that  should  not  be  more  generous  than  he  is  required  to  be 

^1  public  sentiment.    There  is  no  man  who  ought  not  to  be  a 

^tter  man  than  his  circumstances  require.    Every  man  should  be 

f        '^^re  highly  developed  in  manhood  and  truth  and  wisdom  than  the 

'^fijority  of  men  in  society.     You  should  set  your  standard  high, 

«nd  then  strive  to  reach  it 

^  man  who  looks  up  all  the  time  is  never  a  great  man  to  him- 
^If      Are  you  a  poet  ?    Then  do  not  get  poetasters  to  read,  and 
^7>  **  I  write  better  poems  than  they  do,  and  therefore  I  am  a  better 
P^^^**    Read  Milton;  read  Shakespeare;  read  Homer;  go  to  the 
Old  Englishmen  of  immortal  thought,  whose  drums  and  trumpets 
'lave  Qonnded  clear  down  through  the  ages  to  this  day ;  go  to  the 
?^^<iest  and  noblest  of  our  thinkers  and  writers ;  sit  in  council 
^"^    them  ;  and  then  see  if  you  are  not  a  dwarf — a  pigmy.     It  will 
malco    you  humble  to  have  high  ideals.     But  a  man  who  forever 
^eaexires  himseK  by  pigmies  and  dwarfs,  and  thinks  he  is  better 
tnaci     they — what  is  he  but  a  mountebank  among  pigmies  and 
^^^x*fi  ?    ^  true  ideal  tends  to  cure  the  conceit  of  men,  and  to 
'*^*^   them.    Says  the  apostle,  "  Let  every  man  think  of  himself  as 
he  Ox:igjit  to  think,  soberly,  according  as  God  hath  dealt  to  every 
°^5^   the  measure  of  faith."    The  measure  of  faith  ?     What  is  faith  ? 
It  IS  fhg  gight  of  invisible  excellence.    It  is  the  sight  of  noble  quali- 
ty®* 'Unseen.    It  is  the  sight  of  ideal  grandeur.     Let  every  man  mcas- 
^^  himself  by  that  conception,  and  then  think  of  himself  as  he 
otiglit  to  think ;  let  him  think  of  himself  as  lowly  and  poor  and 
ne^yj  and  he  may  well  call  out  for  help  and  for  grace. 

I  have  preached  too  long ;  for  I  have  preached  an  hour ;  and  I 
li^^e  not  got  half  through  ;  so  I  will  add  one  more  head  to  this  side 
01  the  subject,  and  take  hold,  at  some  future  time,  of  the  other. 
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The  ideal  is  pecnliarly  Christian ;  because  Christ  came  to  gif a 
us  a  new  life ;  he  came  to  give  renovation  to  character.  Chrii- 
tianity  is  simply  the  theory  and  the  philosophy  which  teaches  how 
to  deal  witli  that  character  which  is  superinduced  upon  the  animal 
conditions  of  man.  It  may  be  that  man  sprang  from  the  animal. 
I  have  no  objections  to  that.  It  may  be  that  he  came  to  his  higher 
nature  by  development  However  that  may  be,  this  higher  nature 
which  has  been  developed  on  mid  above  the  animal  nature  is  the 
part  of  man  which  Christianity  comes  to  instruct  you  how  to  de- 
velop still  higher — how  to  make  salvable  and  immortal.  And 
every  man  must  of  necessity,  if  he  is  going  to  be  a  Christian,  have 
Hn  ideal  chai*acter.  God  must  be  an  ideal  to  him — that  is,  some- 
thing conceived,  rather  than  something  seen.  And  heaven  must 
be  an  ideal  to  him — that  is,  something  that  is  before  him  in  his 
thought,  and  not  before  him  by  his  senses.  And  so,  all  that 
throng  of  angelic  influences — the  communion  ol  the  Saints  with 
the  world;  the  conditions  of  the  upper  sphere;  that  ministration 
of  angels  which  has  been  recognized  in  the  old  dispensation  and  in 
the  new,  but  which  has  almost  died  out  of  men's  faith — all  these 
come  through  the  medium  of  the  ideal. 

When,  therefore,  the  Apostle  says  that  Ood  has  chosen  the 
thiugs  that  are  not  to  bring  to  nought  the  things  that  are,  in  the 
light  of  this  discussion   does  it  not  become  a  very  plain  thing? 
Does  not  the  declaration,  that  God  brings  to  nought  the  things 
that  are,  become  very  plain  when  he  treads  down  vulgarism  by  the 
ideal  of  a  higher  manhood  ;  when  he  treads  down  vice  and  violence, 
and  puts  under  all  things  that  are,  and  makes  them  subject  to  the 
higher  and  nobler  nature  ?    When  this  element  of  faith  ;  when  this 
conception  of  an  ampler  life,  and  of  a  nobler  self;  when  these  in 
visible,  intangible  things — things  that  are  not — when  all  these 
things  shall  take  the  place  of  things  external,  and  fiM  the  whole 
world  with  their  light  and  glory,  and  men  shall  develop  and  aspire, 
do  not  you  see  that  a  new  meaning  will  be  given  to  the  Gospel,     , 
and  that  God  hath  choscfi  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound    9 
the  ^oisey  and  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  -^ 
which  are  mighty^  and  the  base  things  of  the  woi^ldy  and  things^ss 
vMch  are  despised^  and  things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nougM^^ 
things  that  are  f 

Brethren,  take  home  this  subject  to  yourselves.    There  is  a  plen-.^ 
tiful  application  which  you  can,  every  one  of  yau,  by  your  thoughl 
minister  to  your  own  cases.     Have  you  an   '»ilovA  in  every  part 
your  life?    Do  you  hold  the  light  of  better  things  over  every  on.  ^i 
of  your  /mssions  and  appotities,  over  every  institution  and  relatiocs^ 
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OTer  all  social  economies,  over  all  basiness,  over  all  civic  and  polit- 
ical relations  ?  Do  you  live  by  the  bright  pictnrft  of  something 
better  than  that  which  yon  have  attained  ?  Do  yon  chasten  the  vul- 
garity of  daily  life  ?  Do  yon  refine  the  cares  and  necessities  of  daily 
life  ?  Are  yon  growing  larger,  sweeter,  finer,  and  better  ?  If  so, 
then  yon  are  children  of  Ood,  and  heaven  is  already  begun  in  you. 


PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON.» 

How  fair  is  the  world  which  thou  hast  made,  O  Lord  our  Gk>d!  How 
wonderful  art  thou  in  thy  glory,  and  in  aU  thy  thoughts  of  beauty,  and  in 
aU  the  exceUenoe  which  the  earth  doth  show  forth!  And  yet,  where  hast 
thou  made  anything  so  beautiful  or  so  full  of  sweetnees  as  Uttle  children 
are?  They  are  of  thee,  and  they  bear  something  of  thy  nature,  and  shaU  go 
hack  to  thee  to  report  what  history  hath  befallen  them  ui>on  earth.  They 
are  thine,  and  are  lent  to  us.  And  what  joy  do  they  bring  I  Though  they 
oome  ciying,  how  do  they  come  to  bear  smiles  and  laughter,  and  full-hand- 
ed joy,  in  years  and  years  that  flow  on?  How  light  is  the  house  with 
them  I  and  how  dark  it  is  without  them !  How  full  of  strength  dost  thou 
make  their  little  weakness  to  those  who  are  oaUed  to  take  care  of  them! 
Bow  in  nourishing  them  do  we  nourish  ourselves !  How  in  teaching  them 
do  we  ourselves  learn  I  How  are  we  taught  what  Ood  \s  by  that  which  he 
makes  us  to  be  by  those  little  ones  that  are  so  dear  to  us  1 

When  we  look  back  and  think  of  our  chUdhood,  of  our  pleasure 
In  otir  father's  house,  of  all  the  golden  houhs  and  rich  experiences 
which  we  passed  through ;  when  we  think  of  what  our  own  children  have 
been  to  us,  and  how  much  there  has  been  of  joy  even  in  our  care  of  them, 
and  how  much  of  sweetness  in  our  sorrow  in  connection  with  them,  and  of 
rest  in  our  labor  for  them,  oh,  what  reward  do  we  see  that  thou  hast  brought 
to  us!  and  how  much  over  and  above  what  we  have  suffered !  How  can  we 
enough  thank  thee  that  life  begins  thus  at  the  smallest— at  the  seed  ?  How 
can  we  thank  thee  enough  for  the  helplessness  of  the  infant,  and  for  all  its 
C^rowing  days,  and  for  its  waxing  knowledge? 

We  thank  thee  that  society  is  so  organized  that  the  strong  must  care  fbr 
Uie  weak ;  that  though  men  in  their  strength  are  arrogant,  yet  little  ohUdren 
oan  lead  them ;  that  they  are  compelled  to  bow  down  to  the  cradle;  that 
tli^  must  needs  humble  themselves  before  the  helpless  and  needy. 

We  r^ice  in  all  that  thou  hast  done  for  the  household,  and  in  the 
boosehoki.  We  thank  thee  for  its  purity,  for  its  sweetness,  for  its  Ugfat,  for 
tts  Joy,  for  aU  the  tokens  of  heaven  that  are  in  it. 

And  we  beseech  of  thee.  Lord  Jesus,  again  do  what  thou  didst  upon 
mmrih :  take  these  little  children  into  thine  arms.    None  fbrbid  the  parents, 

r,  to  bring  tbem:  and  none  think  that  little  ohUdren  are  too  smaU  for  thy 

for  «hiiie  example,  and  thv  beneficent  love  have  wrought  more  and 

»thnHigntheage8,tiU  we  know  that  God  thinks  of  the  least  things.  JUeok 

*  CssiadlaMlvfoUowliwtholMqMaBiQfoblUrea. 
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after  these  little  ones.  May  their  liTes  and  their  health  be  precious  in  thy 
sight.    And  wilt  thou  go  before  them,  and  prepare  the  way  for  them. 

Prepare  the  way,  also,  for  the  blessing  that  oomes  with  sorrow  in  the 
parents*  hearts.  We  beseeoh  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  be  gracious  to  these 
parents.  Quench  not  the  li^t  of  that  hope  which  they  have.  May  th^ 
hold  up  these  children,  and  behold  them  as  angels  in  the  sun.  Holding  them 
before  the  face  of  their  Father,  may  they  seem  to  them  aa  God*s  little  ones. 
May  they  look  upon  them  with  thee  for  a  background.  With  their  loving, 
may  they  think  of  thy  loving.  And  so  may  human  heails  answer  to  the 
divine  throb.  So  may  there  be  deepened  in  them  a  sense  of  what  it  is  to 
be  parents,  and  of  what  it  is  to  rear  children  for  life  and  immortality. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant,  this  morning,  as  hundreds  look  upon  this 
scene,  and  call  to  mind  their  own  children,  that  those  whose  hearts  are  sore 
and  heavy  yet  with  grief  and  unspent  tears  may  have  a  blessing.  Baptise, 
even  with  the  dews  of  divine  grace,  those  who  mourn  for  their  little  chil- 
dren. And  we  pray  that  thou  will  comfort  their  hearts  if  they  are  heavy, 
and  enlighten  them  if  they  are  dark. 

We  beseeoh  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  all 
those  who  find  the  burden  of  their  life  very  heavy  for  them.  Bless  all 
parents  who  mourn  because  they  can  not  do  for  their  children  what  they 
would.  Ck)nsole  those  who  see  others  bringing  up  their  children  in  pros- 
perity, and  opening  for  them  the  doors  of  knowledge  and  skill,  while  they 
in  their  poverty  and  weakness  and  obscurity  cannot  do  anything  for  those 
that  they  love  so  much.  Lord  Gk)d,  may  they  have  such  a  sense  of  thy  pro- 
vidence, and  such  a  trust  in  thee,  that  they  shall  feel  sure  that  their  Father  in 
heaven  can  do  for  their  little  ones  what  they  on  earth  cannot  do  for  them. 

And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  be  with  those  who  mourn  over 
children  that  have  come  to  them  sick  or  deformed,  and  that  have  no  pros- 
pect in  life,  and  look  with  sad  eyes  upon  the  ways  of  men.  We  pray  that 
thou  wilt  have  mercy  upon  them,  and  give  them  a  power  of  faith  by  which 
they  shall  see  their  children,  not  as  they  are  in  the  infirmities  of  this  mortal 
life,  but  03  they  shall  be  in  the  perfection  of  the  life  which  is  to  come. 

Have  compassion,  we  beseech  of  thee,  upon  all  those  who  have  reared 
their  children  sadly,  and  &rank  deep  the  cup  of  affliction  for  them.  Grant, 
O  Lord,  that  they  may  have  such  a  sense  of  the  other  life,  that  they  may 
have  such  a  sense  of  the  great  mercy  of  God,  and  of  the  power  of  the  Spirit, 
that  they  shall  not  feel  that  all  is  lost,  and  that  all  hope  is  gone.  We  pray 
that  thou  wilt  strengthen  those  who  still  come  back  with  evil  in  their  off- 
spring, and  lead  them  to  a  greater  patience,  to  a  conquering  faith,  and  to  a 
sense  of  God  ever  present— Immanuol—that  shall  enable  them  to  go  on  from 
day  to  day,  and  bear  as  long  as  thou  dost  think  it  best  that  they  shall  bear. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  join  us  together  by  affection  more  and  more. 
Purify  our  hearts,  and  add  to  our  love  wisdom.  Bring  forth  faith  in  us ; 
and  may  it  be  a  faith  that  evermore  works  by  love.  May  we  in  faith  and 
simplicity  and  innocence  be  little  children  ourselves.  We  pray  that  thov 
will  grant  that  more  and  more  we  may  grow  up  into  a  manhood  of  true  Chris- 
tian experience.  May  the  day  come  when  from  childhood  our  children  shall 
be  brought  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lordc  We  pray  for  the 
cradle.  We  pray  that  the  paths  which  lead  from  it  may  lead  upward,  aU 
over  our  land,  and  throughout  the  world. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  a  blessing  to  those  who  give  their  time  and 
strength  to  the  teaching  of  the  poor  and  ignorant.  Instruct  them.  Strength- 
en them.  Grant  that  they  may  reap  their  joy  as  they  go  along  from  day 
to  day,  and  have  no  need  of  sympathy  from  others,  or  of  any  other  blessing 
than  that  which  they  receive  in  doing  good.  May  they  know  from  theii 
own  experienpe  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.    And  while 
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they  water,  may  they  themselves  be  watered.  While  they  pour  out,  O  Lord 
God,  do  thou  pour  in,  that  their  hearts  may  be  ever-flowing  fountains,  un- 
diminished. 

Orant  thy  blessing  to  i*est  upon  this  ohuroh,  upon  all  the  families  in  it, 
and  upon  thos^  members  of  it  who  are  scattered  abroad  throughout  the 
ivorld. 

Look  in  compassion  upon  those  who  are  present  with  us  to-day.  All 
that  are  in  trouble;  all  that  are  heavily  laden;  all  that  need  help  of  any 
kind— may  they  find  thee  here  to-day.  Loolc  with  compassion  upon  all  who 
are  home-sick ;  upon  strangers  in  a  strange  land ;  upon  all  who  think  of 
their  dear  children  left  behind  them.  Grant  to  them  the  blessing  of  the 
presence  of  God,  and  the  sanctif3ring  influence  of  the  Spirit .  May  they  put 
all  their  trust  in  God,  and  feel  that  everything  shall  be  well  with  them. 

Now,  Lord,  we  pray  for  thy  bleesing  upon  the  further  services  of  the 
sanctuary  to-day,  upon  all  our  duties,  and  upon  our  labor  through  the  week ; 
and  grant  that  we  may  go  on  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath,  from  Sunday  to 
Sunday,  until  at  last  we  reach  that  great  joy-day  above,  whence  we  shall  go 
out  no  more,  and  where  we  shall  be  forever  with  the  Lord. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.    ATnen, 


-••«- 
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Our  Father,  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  the  word  spoken,  and  grant 
that  it  may  do  us  good.  Grant  that  thy  Word  may  be  in  us  as  our  perpetual 
food,  as  our  perpetual  refreshment.  May  we  live  by  our  senses  in  the  things 
that  are  needful ;  but  may  we,  through  the  discipline  of  thy  good  inspira- 
tion, through  thy  Holy  Ghost,  learn  how  to  educe  out  of  the  scenes  and 
influences  of  the  physical  here,  nobler  and  better  spiritual  ideals  and  concep- 
tions; and  when  we  shall  have  become,  by  thy  moulding,  thy  kneading,  thy 
hewing,  and  thy  chastening  hand,  by  stripes,  by  suffering,  by  joy,  and  by 
sorrow,  meet,  then  be  to  us  thyself —be  to  us  perfection,  and  justification, 
and  sanotification,  and  righteousness.  And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise 
and  the  glory.   Amen. 


EAENING  A  LIVELIHOOD. 


^'Bofher  let  him  labor,  workiiig  with  his  hands  the  thing  whioh^  good, 
ttufttheniajhaTetogiTetohim  thatneedeth."»BPH.iy:28. 


This  is  the  pattern  of  a  reformed  life.  It  is  a  direction  of  the 
apostle  PanL  It  wonld  seem  as  if  there  had  been  persons  who  had 
obtained  their  livelihood  without  earning  it.  Indeed,  it  is  more 
than  intimated.  The  language  used  is  suspicious  of  sleight  of  hand. 
*^  Let  him  that  stole  steal  no  more.''  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a 
thief  to  steal  There  is  a  great  deal  of  stealing  going  on  in  the 
world  which  is  not  done  by  thieves.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  re- 
spectable stealing,  a  great  deal  of  conventional  stealing,  and  a  great 
deal  of  artistic  stealing. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  this  stealing  is  put  in  antithesis 
to  warky  as  if  there  was  a  strong  implication  that  some  men  do  not 
work,  and  do  not  get  an  honest  livelihood.  Those,  whatever  may 
have  been  their  course,  who  have  been  obtaining  a  livelihood  in  an 
improper  way,  are  enjoined  to  obtain  it  in  a  proper  way.  And 
what  is  that  proper  way  ?  Labor  ;  earn  your  livelihood  ;  work  with 
f/aur  hands  that  which  is  good.  More  than  that,  it  is  not  to  be  done 
from  a  sordid  nor  from  a  selfish  motive ;  but  "  that  he  may  have 
to  give  to  him  that  needeth  " — that  he  may  become  a  benefactor  as 
well  as  a  self-supporter. 

I  We  cannot  too  often  bring  the  wholesome  instruction  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  is  in  accordance  with  the  world's  whole  unbroken  ex- 
perience, to  bear  upon  the  minds  of  the  young.  While  it  is  well  to 
indoctrinate  men  in  the  great  principles  of  religion,  and  in  the 
principles  of  ethics,  these  practical  questions  ought  to  be  once 
and  again,  and  frequently,  brought  up,  not  simply  for  the  sake  ef 
the  young,  but  just  as  much  for  the  sake  of  those  who  have  the 
care  of  educating  the  young,  and  bringing  them  up. 

Every  man,  then,  according  to  Scripture,  should  earn  his  own 
living.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  a  misfortune  to  be  bom  under  oir- 
cmmstances  in  which  one  finds  wealth  produced  around  him  al- 
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ready ;  but  I  do  say  that  of  a  hundred  men  bom  to  wealth,  and 
a  hundred  men  born  without  it,  to  ingenuity  and  to  labor,  tl 
chances  of  the  laboring  hundred  are  far  better  for  virtue,  for  ma 
liness,  and  for  liappiness,  than  the  chances  of  the  hundred  wealtt 
ones.  If  men  accept  the  toil  of  their  parents,  and  make  it  a  fou 
dation  on  which  to  begin  and  build  higher,  intermitting  no  indn 
try,  and  no  enterprise,  their  wealth  not  only  may  not  be  an  ev 
but  it  may  be  a  bounty  and  a  blessing  to  them  ;  but  the  gi'eat  da 
ger  of  coming  into  wealth,  and  growing  into  manhood  with  i 
means  and  appliances  surrounding  yoii.  is  that  you  yourself  w 
not  bo  developed.  Since  the  world  began,  men  have  been  incited 
growth  by  the  necessities  that  were  around  about  them.  So  tl 
necessity  of  earning  a  man's  living  is  not  a  misfortune.  They  a 
not  the  children  of  fortune,  necessarily,  who  are  the  children 
>vealth.  They  are  the  children  of  fortune  whose  necessity  it  is 
put  forth  every  exertion  to  develop  themselves  on  every  side. 

Consider  what  earning  one's  livelihood  implies ;  what  thougl 
more  and  more,  as  competition  makes  it  necessary ;  what  ingenuit 
that  is  schoolmaster  to  man  himself;  what  patience;  what  faith 
the  future;  what  promptness;  what  punctuality ;  what  exactnes 
what  truth;  what  honesty;  what  self-denial.  Earning  a  mat 
livelihood  in  the  competitions  of  modern  society  is  not  so  easj 
ihing.  It  is  that  which  is  to  be  accomplished  by  bringing  in 
exercise  almost  every  one  of  the  manly  virtues:  virtues  on  t 
lower  plane,  to  be  sure,  but  virtues  none  the  less.  He  who  is  be 
under  such  circumstances  as  compel  him  to  rise  early  and  exi 
himself  in  thought,  and  who  endeavors  to  be  careful,  to  be  he- 
ful,  to  be  truthful,  to  be  honest,  to  be  temperate,  to  be  self-deserv" : 
— such  a  man  is  the  child  of  fortune.  lie  bus  a  schoolmasterr 
the  air,  ubiquitous,  all  around  him,  before  him,  and  behind  hi 
What  arc  called  the  limitations  of  life  arc,  as  it  were,  but  the  cli 
tisements  that  the  good  old  schoolmaster  of  necessity  gives  to  iii< 
})y  which  they  are  made  to  think,  and  to  develop  themselves. 

The  necessity  of  earning  one's  livelihood  is  also  an  effectu 
guard,  in  the  greatest  number  of  instances,  from  those  temptatio 
which  come  with  leisure;  with  abundance;  witli  what  are  call* 
*•  fortunate  circumstances"  in  life.  For,  although  with  labor the- 
may  be  rudeness,  and  although  with  the  leisure  which  labor  hs 
there  may  be  gross  indulgence,  the  tendencies  are  toward  such  n 
equilibrium  of  the  animal  spirits  and  the  mental  condition,  that 
is  easier  for  a  man  that  works  to  avoid  evil.  Xot  only  is  t 
healthier — and  health  itself  is  a  condition  of  morality;  not  only] 
he  happier — and  happiness  is  a  co-laborer  with  virtue :  but  he 
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defended  from  many  of  those  temptations  wbick  come  from  indo- 
lence.    Not  having  enough  to  do  to  tire  himself  out  heartily,  has 
been  the  ruin  of  many  and  many  a  young  man.    It  is  a  matter  of 
great  complaint,  often,  that  one  has  to  rise  with  the  sun,  or  before 
it,  in  winter;  that  he  has  no  leisure  through    the  day;  that  he 
hardly  has  time  to  eat ;  and  that  at  night  he  is  so  tired  that  he  is 
glad  to  seek  his  couch  and  fall  asleep.     There  may  be  too  much  of 
that,  to  bb  sure ;  but  too  little  of  it  has  sent  ten  thousand  young 
iiien  to  the  pit.     The  necessity  of  a  man's  earning  his  own  liveli- 
hood is  one  of  those  great  natural,  moral  educations  which  is  estab- 
lished in  nature.  . 

Not  only  ought  men,  therefore,  to  earn  their  own  livelihood, 

but  they  ought  to  labor  with  their  hands  when,  in  the  economy  of 

God's  providence,  tbat  is  indicated  as  the  best  and  most  facile  way 

for  them.     Labor  is  honorable.     The  vast  bulk  of  mankind  must 

depend  upon  labor.    The  stores  on  which  wo  live  are  all  hidden  in 

til €3  bosom  of  nature,  and  we  must  draw  them  thence.     Mere  ex- 

obtMging  is  never  going  to  support  the  race.    It  is  production  that 

Qi list  support  the  race;  and  there  can  be  no  production  without 

lat>or,  and  without,  to  a  large  degree,  hand-labor. 

There  is  no  degradation  in  labor.  If  performed  with  moral 
^i^a-Iities,  it  exalts  the  chai-acter.  It  directly  adds,  not  only  to  the 
P^^duct  and  welfare  of  society,  but  to  the  dignity  and  happiness  of 
the  man  that  works. 

!N"ow,  labor  has  had  a  hard  time  in  this  world.     In  earlier  ages, 

^^     ^Va^  disesteemed  as  since  it  has  been.     It  was  disesteemed  by 

tne  Oreeks,  who  owned  slaves.     It  was  disesteemed  by  the  Romans, 

^^  I^o  also  owned  slaves.     You  never  can  have  labor  reputable  when 

'^^  luborer  is  owned.     The  degradation  of  work  has  always  been  the 

^^^Ult  of  holding  men  in  bondage,  in  captivity.     So  there  has  come 

^^^11  to  us  through  the  ages  the  impression  that  work  is  a  sign  of 

^^^Ig'arity;    that  it  betokens  inferiority;   and  therefore  men  have 

^^ri  ashamed  to  work. 

'inhere  have  been  a  few  occupations  which  have  been  regarded 

*^  'honorable  in  all  ages.     Husbandry  ha^  been  the  subject  of  the 

^Ss  of  poets  since  Roman  days,  and  before.     The  shepherd's  life.. 

^5^  ^he  life  of  the  husbandman,  has  always  been  esteemed  honorable. 

I^Sil  and  Columella  sang  these  tiiemes  with  great  earnestness. 

^^tioinnatus  was  highly  honored  as  a  man  of  the  plow. 

Bat,  for  the  most  part,  mechanics  liave  been  disesteemed;  and 

^^o  of  labor,  in  almost  all  nations  of  the  world,  have  been  regarded 

^  l>elow  the  line  of  honor.     That  notable  nation  from  which  we 

have  derived  more  good  sense  and  more  examples  wonliy  o?  YoWovj- 
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ing  than  from  any  or  all  others — the  Jewish  nation — stands  pr 
eminent  in  this,  that  it  has  always  honored  labor.  It  always  ma^ 
it  reputable  to  be  a  laborer.  Nay,  the  Jews,  as  a  part  of  the  edaci 
tion  of  their  children,  taught  them  all  some  manual  craft;  so  thi 
if  their  resources  failed,  there  should  be  no  Jewish  child  who  shoal 
not  be  able  to  do  something,  or  make  something. 

Now,  I  hold  that,  for  reasons  which  I  shall  mention,  little  I 
little  the  stigma  is  rolling  off  from  labor ;  that  little  by  little  woi 
is  becoming  esteemed  and  honorable.  Men  are  beginning  to  fin 
that  a  man  can  be  a  workman  and  yet  not  a  drudge.  Drudgery 
to  be  disesteemed.  He  who  toils  as  an  ox  toils,  may  count  himse 
brother  to  the  ox.  He  who  treads  the  road  of  industry  as  an  a 
does,  may  consider  himself  asinine.  But  no  man  ought  to  be 
drudge.  What  is  a  drudge  ?  It  is  a  man  who  performs  work  1 
the  hand,  and  not  bv  the  manhood  that  is  in  him.  It  is  a  mi 
who  does  not  mingle  ingenuity  with  his  work.  A  man  who  work 
hating  his  work;  a  man  who  works  as  if  he  were  a  machine;  or 
man  who  works  with  his  hands,  and  with  nothing  else — ^he  dradgi 
He  is  not  honorable.  But  a  man  who  works  with  his  hand^  oa 
trolling  his  work  with  his  head ;  a  man  who  works  with  his  har 
and  has  his  conscience  behind  it;  a  man  who  works  with  1 
hand,  and  has  a  benevolent  motive,  that  he  may  relieve  those  w" 
are  less  fortunate  than  himself — such  a  man  is  honorable,  and 
labor  is  full  not  only  of  manly  quality,  but  of  moral  quality^ 
well. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  a  man  should  labor  always  for  seS 
that  degrades  any  one ;  but  if  a  man  labors  with  his  hands  in  xxsm 
avocations,  he  is  a  benefactor  of  society. 

Yet,  there  is  an  almost  universal  disposition  among  meiB. 
avoid  manual  work  because  there  is  in  it  so  little  excitem^ 
Men  say,  "  I  was  born  to  better  things ;  and  I  want  to  do  soz 
thing  which  will  stimulate  my  understanding,  whet  my  reas< 
develop  my  ingenuity.  I  want  to  do  something  that  shall  bri. 
out  the  whole  man  which  is  in  me;  but  the  work,  and  the  on 
work,  which  I  can  perform  will  not  do  it  All  my  faculties  do  n 
concentrate  in  any  such  work  as  thaf 

Blessed  is  the  man  whose  labor  is  of  such  a  kind  that  the  wor 
itself  gives  employment  to  every  part  of  his  nature.  There  ai 
many  kinds  of  manual  labor,  in  the  foundry,  in  the  machine-shoi 
in  the  laboratory,  in  the  builder's  trade,  in  those  occupations  I 
which  the  necessities  of  life  are  supplied,  wliich  furnish  a  field  C 
the  exercise  of  a  man's  whole  mind.  The  man  at  the  loom,  tl 
man  at  the  palette, .  the  man  that  moulds  the  vase,  the  man  nfl 
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in    a  ibonsaDd  ways   is  producing  objects  of  art  and  beauty  and 
afie>  may  find  scope  for  his  thought  and  feeling. 

If  I  were  a  cabinet-maker,  do  you  suppose  I  would  think 
of  nothing  but  the  thing  I  was  working  on  ?  Do  you  belieye  I 
conld  construct  a  cradle,  and  my  heart  not  sing  lullaby  all  the 
^ixue  for  the  little  ones  that  should  bless  it,  and  whose  eyes,  looking 
out  of  it,  should  be  as  stars  shining  up  instead  of  stars  shining 
tlo^^ni,  and  should  «peak  of  immortality  as  the  heavens  which 
tleolare  the  glory  of  God  do  not  know  how  to  do  it  ?  Is  it  neces- 
asLX-y  that  I  should  saw,  or  plane,  or  rub,  and  do  nothing  but  saw, 
sitxid  plane,  and  rub  ?  Is  there  no  living  power  in  a  man's  work  ? 
there  nothing  in  it  to  stir  up  his  imagination  ?  If  I  built  u 
L&n's  house,  would  the  one  question  be  how  much  I  could  earn  for 


much  work  ?  If  I  put  my  heart  in  my  work,  am  I  not  a  bene- 
Taotor?  When  a  man  builds  a  house,  if  he  pleases  he  can  build  it 
ioir  the  good  of  those  who  are  to  dwell  in  it,  and  leave  a  blessing  in 
it  I  but  if  a  man  in  building  a  house  says  tc^himselt^  every  time  he 
^^ves  a  naiil,  "  How  can  I  put  a  poor  one  in  instead  of  one  that 
^^osts  more,'*  acting  all  the  time  under  the  influence  of  the 
devil  of  selfishness  in  his  work,  I  do  not  marvel  that  it  is  drudgery 
^  iim.  I  do  not  marvel  that  he  finds  very  little  incitement  in  it 
^^t  if  a  man  goes  to  his  work  as  if  he  were  called  of  God  to  do  it; 
^*  it  is  taste,  and  conscience,  and  benevolence  that  work  in  him, 
*nen  his  labor  is  all  the  time  a  school  of  blessing  to  him. 

There  is  scope  in  the  poorest  mechanical  employments  for  far 
''^ore  manhood  than  we  are  accustomed  to  put  into  our  work ;  and 
^^^  thing  that  I  blame  men  for  is  that  they  put  so  little  of  the 
"^tter  part  of  themselves  into   mechanical  employments.      You 
/^*^iik,  because  a  man  is  sitting  in  his  study,  and  pursuing  his  pro- 
visional avocations,  that  he  can  expand  and  open  up  his  mind ; 
^t   there  may  be  as  many  sordid  men  among  scholars  as  in  any 
T'^'^^r  class.     Yet  it  is  possible  in  any  sphere  for  a  man  to  put  into 
^^    ^ork  the  best  part  of  himself 
. «        X    have  a  fancy    that    the   thing   which   a  man  does  in   this 
,      ^      carries  something  of  the  man   with   it      If    I   go    into   a 
^^Be  that  is  tall,  gaunt,  cold,  unsocial,   I  say  to  myself,  "I  can- 
^^    tell  who  were   the  architect  and  builder  of  this  house ;  but 
tliis  I  am  certain,  that  they  are  cold,  bloodless  men,  and  that 
.^^y  left  their  stain  on  their  work."     If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  go 
^^  a  house  that  is  cosy  and  genial,  I  say,  "  The  man  who  built 
^^is  house  had  a  heart,  and  he  loft  some  of  it  behind  him."     You 
^^  always  see  something  of  a  man  in  his  work. 

People  tell  us  that  they  can  read  a  man's  disposition  in  his 
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handwriting.  In  other  words,  style  carries  something  of  the  man. 
There  is  a  proverb  that  style  is  the  man.  When  I  see  a  picture,  I 
say,  "I  know  something  about  the  man  who  painted  this  picture." 
There  is  something  about  his  work  that  reveals  certain  of  his  char- 
acteristics to  me.  And  so  it  is  in  labor.  Everybody  leaves 
something  about  his  work  by  which,  more  or  less  perfectly,  you 
can  read  his  peculiarities. 

If,  then,  you  are  a  stingy,  selfish,  dishonest  man,  your  work 
will  show  it,  in  its  scantiness  and  lack  of  certain  qualities.  But 
you  have  the  power  of  putting  yourself  kindly,  and  good-naturedly, 
and  heartily  into  your  work,  and  so  of  rendering  service  to  some- 
hody,  you  do  not  know  whom.  When  a  man  makes  a  plate,  let 
him  say,  "May  there  be  happiness  and  joy  in  the  heart  of  him  who 
eats  off  from  this  plate."  When  a  man  makes  a  cup,  let  him  say, 
*•'  May  he  be  blessed  who  drinks  out  of  this  cup."  Let  a  man,  as 
he  gives  the  last  touchiof  beauty  to  any  work  of  art,  say,  "  May 
this  give  pleasure  and  comfort  to  somebody."  The  true  cabinet- 
maker, as  he  constructs  a  piece  of  furniture,  thinks  of  the  welfare 
of  the  one  who  is  to  use  it,  and  works  for  it,  and  prays  for  it.  Do 
not  you  suppose  that  if  mechanical  operations  were  thus  dealt  with 
there  would  be  a  difference  in  work  ?  Would  not  the  various  occu- 
pations be  better  served  if  men  were  educated  in  this  matter  ?  Now 
men  work  sordidly,  meanly,  selfishly;  and  I  do  not  wonder  that 
they  do  not  like  to  work,  and  that  they  reluctate. 

Then,  again,  men  do  not  like  manual  labor  because,  in  the  order 
of  forces  the  worker  ranks  below  the  thinker.  There  is  a  perverted 
form  of  the  democratic  instinct  in  our  time.  Everybody  says,  "  I  am 
as  good  as  the  next  man.  I  am  just  as  good  a  man  as  any  other  in 
this  town.  All  men  are  free  and  equal."  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  all 
men  are  not  free,  in  the  first  place,  in  point  of  fact ;  and  certainly 
all  men  are  not  equal.  They  are  not  equal  in  height,  nor  in  weight, 
nor  in  productive  capacity,  nor  in  virtue,  nor  in  courage,  nor  in 
honor,  nor  in  any  other  of  the  qualities  which  go  to  make  up  man- 
hood. "What,  then,  do  you  repudiate  that  maxim  ?"  Yes,  in  this 
scope  I  do.  If  you  say  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  his  freedom,  I 
accept  that  If  you  believe  that  all  men  are  equal  before  the  law, 
that  is  so.  A  true  law  is  one  which  makes  no  distinction  of  class 
or  rank,  and  has  the  same  commands  and  penalties  for  men  of  all 
classes  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  In  that  sense  men  are  equal 
severally  before  the  law.  But  men  are  not  equal  in  capacity  any 
more  than  in  size,  in  another  sense.  And  when  a  man  says,  "I  am 
as  good  as  the  next  man,"  it  may  be  so,  and  it  may  not  be  so.  But 
when  the  universal  man  says,  "  I  am  as  good  as  everybody  else,"  it 
28  a  lie.   There  are  infinite  gradatioi\s  among  men  in  this  respect. 
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Therefore^  men  are  anwilling  to  take  hold  of  those  tasks  which 
they  think  will  sink  them  (such  is  the  popular  opinion  of  tasks)  be- 
low men  whom  they  think  that  they  are  equal  with.  Ah !  it  is  how 
proud  you  are  that  usually  i-anks  you  in  your  own  esteem.  It  is 
nut  how  useful  you  are.  "Let  every  man  think  of  himself  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  faith,"  says  the  apostle.  He  ranks  men  ac- 
cording to  the  higher  qualities  of  true  mauhood.  But  men  do  not 
rank  themselves  thus.  They  rank  themselves  by  the  standard  of 
pride,  and  are  unwilling  to  adopt  any  vocation  which  will  put  them 
*^  below  ^  wliat  they  call  their  fellow-men. 

Now,  there  is  a  natural  law  in  this  matter.  Men  are  ranked 
according  to  the.  part  of  their  brain  which  is  the  most  productive. 
The  gnuid  blunder  of  the  Commune  and  of  the  International  theo- 
ries consists  in  the  supposition  that  men  can  be  made  to  stand  on 
the  same  level,  whom  God  did  not  make  of  the  same  force;  and  that 
all  men  can  have  precisely  the  same  remuneration,  who  do  not  con- 
tribute the  same  quantities  to  society;  and  that  the  same  values  at- 
tach to  manual  work  which  attach  to  other  work;  that  the  things 
which  are  produced  by  the  bottom  of  the  brain  should  bring  as 
much  as  those  which  are  produced  by  the  top.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
products  of  the  bottom  of  the  brain  are  cheapest.  That  is,  the  most 
productive  part  of  mankind  is  the  animal  part  And  the  more 
productive  a  thing  is,  the  cheaper  its  products  are.  As  you  go  up 
toward  the  artistically  spiritual,  the  products  of  the  mind  have  a 
higher  value,  whether  you  measure  them  by  moral  forces,  and  by 
the  imprfssions  which  they  produce  upon  men,  or  by  their  rarity^ 
and  consequent;  marketable  value. 

A  mail  shears  sheep.  There  are  live  hundred  men  in  his  town- 
ship who  can  do  the  same  work.  The  wool,  when  once  it  is  sheared, 
is  sent  to  be  manufactured — scoured,  cleaned,  dyed,  spun.  It  is  to 
be  woven  into  a  fabric;  but  there  are  not  five  hundred  men  who 
can  weave  that  wool  into  an  exquisite  piece  of  cloth.  The  man  who 
can  do  it  has  something  in  him  finer  than  the  man  who  can  simply 
shear  the  wool.  He  has  more  skill.  He  has  more  educated  facul- 
ties. He  has  more  experience,  which  is  only  another  name  for 
education. 

Why,  ♦ihen,  is  the  wool  in  the  form  of  cloth  of  so  much  more 
value  than  the  wool  before  it  is  woven  into  cloth  ?  Why  is  the  man 
who  weaves  paid  more  than  the  man  who  shears?  The  man  that 
shears  is  paid  a  dollar  a  day,  and  the  man  who  knows  how  to  weave 
gets  his  two  and  three  dollars  a  day.  What  makes  the  difference 
in  their  remuneration  ?  It  is  occasioned  by  the  difference  which 
there  is  between  the  part  of  the  brain  which  one  sells,  and  the  part 
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of  the  brain  which  the  other  sells.  The  man  who  sells  work  with 
but  little  thought  in  it  gets  a  low  price^  and  the  man  who  sells  work 
with  a  great  deal  of  thought  in  it,  and  fine  thought  at  that,  gets 
a  higher  price. 

This  law  of  precedence  in  prices,  though  many  times  it  is  unde- 
veloped, and  hindered  by  conventions  and  false  usages,  is  the  law 
which  largely  prevails  in  the  community.  There  is  a  law  in  society 
which  never  can  be  put  down,  which  cannot  be  avoided  nor  evaded, 
and  it  is  this — the  law  that  as  a  man's  work  goes  up  in  quality  of 
mind  and  brain  force,  the  price  and  estimation  of  it  go  up. 

But  suppose  a  man  of  great  culture  and  great  excellence  is,  in 
the  providence  of  God,  compelled  to  engage  in  some  ordinary  occupa- 
tion ?  I  once  saw,  in  Ohio,  an  eminently  educated  gentleman  on 
the  highway  breaking  stone  for  a  macadamized  road.  One  would 
naturally  say,  '*  Here  is  a  man  of  notable  qualities,  of  rare  excel- 
lence, and  he  gets  but  his  dollar  a  day  for  breaking  stone;  and  yet 
you  say  that  it  is  the  quality  of  a  man,  which  he  puts  into  his  work, 
and  the  pai*t  of  his  brain  which  he  brings  to  it,  that  determine  the 
price  which  he  receives."  My  reply  to  that  implied  argument  is 
this:  that  if  your  work  is  of  such  a  kind  that  you  can  put  only  a 
part  of  yourself  into  it,  the  rest  of  yourself  must  be  developed 
outside  of  it  in  some  other  way. 

A  man  will  be  ranked  according  to  that  which  he  shows  of  him- 
self in  his  work.  A  man  will  be  ranked  according  to  the  amount 
which  he  manifests  of  thinking  power,  and  moral  power,  and  civil 
power.  And  yet,  over  and  above  these  he  may  develop  power  in 
other  directions.  A  man  may  be  a  digger  of  ditches,  a  hewer  of 
wood,  or  a  drawer  of  water,  and  may  be  ranked  low ;  and  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  he  may  have  ability  as  a  speaker,  and  may  have  civil 
excellences,  so  that  if  he  had  the  opportunity  he  would  show  himself 
to  be  vastly  more  a  man  than  is  indicated  by  his  ordinary  work, 
and  would  be  ranked  higher. 

But  the  popular  impression  is  this:  that  there  are  some  places 
which,  if  a  man  stands  in  them,  will  make  him  honorable.  If  a  man 
is  a  day-laborer  on  a  farm,  or  on  a  railroad,  men  say  of  him,  ^^  He  is 
only  a  workman.  I  do  not  want  my  boy  to  go  down  where  he  is  to 
get  a  livelihood."  But  many  say,  ''If  a  man  is  a  mechanic,  an  inventor, 
a  founder  of  metal,  he  is  a  great  deal  higher  than  a  workman.  1 
would  let  my  boy  go  there.*'  Now  and  then  a  man,  however,  who 
has  worked  all  his  life  long  in  the  store,  in  the  shop,  in  the  tallow- 
chandler's  factory,  or  ou  shipboard,  says,  "I  have  always  been  a 
hard  worker,  and  I  have  got  something  together,  and  I  am  going  to 
give  my  boy  advantages  which  I  never  had,  and  make  a  lawyer  or  a 
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K^tor  or  a  minister  out  of  bim."  The  impression  is  that  if  you 
n  pat  a  boy  into  this  groove  or  that,  the  groove  carries  honor.  It 
supposed  that  the  position  will  do  more  for  him  than  he  can  do 
r  himself.  It  is  presumed  that  if  a  man  goes  into  a  liberal  pre- 
dion, he  will  be  a  liberal,  large,  fertile  man.  This  is  a  false  idea, 
d  one  which  has  proved  to  be  a  curse  to  many  and  many  a  young 
&n.  For,  as  soon  us  it  is  found  that  there  is  a  pigmy  in  the  profes- 
^Uy  he  is  dropped  out  of  it.  There  are  five  hundred  thousand  bios- 
018  OQ  one  apple-tree,  and  perhaps  three  hundred  of  them  bear  fruit. 
1  the  rest  drop  and  go  down  to  the  ground,  and  are  good  for  noth- 
S  except  for  show  and  beauty.  And  do  you  notice  how  it  is  with 
at  big  tree  of  law  ?  It  blossoms  all  over  every  year  with  candidates. 
lere  are  a  multitude  of  abortive  blossoms,  and  only  here  and  there 
e  bears  fruit  You  know  how  it  is  with  all  the  liberal  professions. 
3UQg  men  go  into  them  because  they  are  considered  honorable ; 
it  there  are  comparatively  few  that  stay  in  them.  Men  think  that 
e  honor  belongs  to  the  profession,  but  the  moment  they  begin  to 
ert  themselves  in  its  affairs  many  of  them  prove  to  be  shams,  and 
^1>  and  drop  down  to  the  bottom.  Men  are  measured  by  what 
^ey  do.  If  a  man  has  force,  he  shows  it  by  the  results  which  he 
^oduces.  The  amount  of  it — whether  it  is  small  or  great;  and 
^e  character  of  it — whether  it  is  high  or  low — these  things  are  also 
lown  by  those  results.  And  there  is  no  such  thing  as  cheating  in 
bis  matter.  You  cannot  use  your  higher  brain  and  rank  with 
DAU  who  use  their  lower ;  and  you  cannot  use  your  lower  brain 
^od  rank  with  men  who  use  their  higher.  This  is  a  law,  not  of 
Ba«n  but  of  God. 

Moreover,  men  are  reluctant  to  work  with  their  hands,  because 
^ey  see  that  wealth  is  achieved  faster,  and  in  larger  measure,  in 
other  ways.  Men  are  far  more  anxious  to  be  rich  than  they  are  to 
»*  good  or  popular.  They  say,  "  You  may  preach  as  much  as  you 
We  a  mind  to  against  riches,  but  I  think  you  yourself  would  be 
^^g  to  be  rich.  I  never  heard  a  minister  deride  wealth,  who 
<^bjected  to  taking  a  big  salary.  I  have  heard  ministers  warn  peo- 
P*^  against  money ;  but  they  never  seemed  to  be  afraid  of  getting 
It  themselves.'' 

-^U  this  may  be  perfectly  true ;  but  it  only  goes  to  show  that 
Cloisters  are  just  like  anybody  else.  Men  are  of  "  Ijke  passions,"  as 
1^®  apostle  said.  They  are  alike  in  their  persons.  They  are  apt  to 
'  ^  JQst  as  foolish  one  as  another;  just  as  selfish;  just  as  easily 
^''^pted  by  wealth  ;  just  as  liable  to  make  mistakes,.and  to  reap  the 
l^^ties  of  those  mistakes. 

^nt  I  have  never  derided  wealth.    I  have  never  cautioned  ^o\x 
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against  it  I  have  rather  exhorted  you^  if  in  the  providence  of  God 
you  had  opened  to  you  opportunities  for  acquiring  wealth,  to  im- 
prove them.  I  have  not  only  stimulated  you  to  the  acquisition  of 
wealth,  but  I  have  urged  you  to  employ  it,  having  first  consecrated 
it  I  should  as  soon  think  of  going  into  my  barn-yard  and  saying 
"  0  Alderneys !  be  careful  about  giving  too  much  milk/'  as  I  should 
think  of  saying  to  men,  "  Avoid  getting  rich."  I  do  not  care  how 
much  milk  my  cows  have.  If  it  is  good  rich  milk,  the  more  there 
is  of  it  the  better  I  like  it.  I  have  never  exhorted  men  not  to  seek 
wealth ;  but  I  have  said  to  men,  ''  Riches  alone  do  not  make  man- 
hood, nor  produce  happiness."  A  man  may  be  rich  and  be  a  fool. 
A  man  may  be  rich  and  be  miserable.  Not  only  is  it  necessary  to 
know  how  to  make  wealth,  but  it  is  necessa'ry  to  know  what  is  sel- 
dom learned,  how  to  administer  it  There  are  a  hundred  men  that 
know  how  to  make  wealth  where  there  is  one  that  knows  how  to 
use  it,  or  how  to  enjoy  it  There  are  few  who  know  how  to  use 
what  they  have  earned  and  saved  so  as  to  convert  it  into  an  instru- 
ment of  personal  culture.  The  art  of  making  wealth  render  yon 
manly  and  noble  is  seldom  known. 

See,  therefore,  what  wisdom  and  insight  there  was  in  the  words 
of  the  apostle,  when  he  said,  "  Let  him  labor,  working  with  his 
hands  the  thing  that  is  good,  that  he  may  have  to  give  to  him  that 
needeth."  The  teaching  is,  that  wealth  is  to  make  us  bountifxil 
and  productive  in  moral  quality. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  insane  notion  that  if  a  man 
only  has  money  that  is  enough,  no  matter  what  else  he  lacks.  This 
notion  has  been  the  ruin  of  tens  of  thousands  of  young  men. 
Men  sacrifice  manhood  when  they  sacrifice  true  integrity  in  order 
that  they  may  clutch  wealth,  and  clutch  it  suddenly.  They  say, 
"  Only  let  me  have  that,  and  I  will  run  the  risk.  Give  me  enough 
money,  and  I  will  take  my  chance  of  happiness." 

But  money  cannot  make  a  man  happy.  I  do  not  care  whose 
hand  is  flung  across  the  harp ;  if  there  be  no  chords,  there  will 
be  no  music,  though  the  hand  were  that  of  Oipheus.  I  do  not  caie 
what  influences  are  thrown  across  your  heart ;  if  those  qualities 
which  God  meant  should  produce  happiness  are  not  there,  they  can- 
not make  you  happy.  The  conditions  of  happiness  must  exist  or 
there  can  be  no  happiness. 

Sudden  wealth,  and  great  wealth,  are  the  expectation  of  thous- 
ands of  men  who  leave  the  farm  or  the  shop  in  the  country,  and 
throng  the  city^  The  result  of  these  false  ideas  is  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  men  to  work  at  manual  labor,  patiently  earning  com- 
paratively but  little,  and  living  as  they  go  along  by  the  develop- 
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ment  of  their  manhood  and  of  themselves  through  their  work. 
These  notions  produce  an  unfortunate  state  of  things.  They  direct 
attention  more  and  more  to  the  rapid  aud  easy  acquisition  of 
Avealth;  and  as  society  grows  more  populous,  there  are  multitudes 
who  arc  begging  employment  in  our  cities  for  whom  there  is  very 
little  employment 

Why,  between  the  seasons  of  business,  I  suppose  there  are 
thousands  of  young  men — I  do  not  know  but  five  thousand — 
from  twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age,  who  have  nothing  to  do. 
New  York  is  full  of  them.  I  do  not  speak  with  disrespect 
of  them.  I  merely  say  that  here  are  one,  two,  three,  four, 
five,  ten  thousand  young  men  thronged  together  in  New  York ; 
and  I  say  to  them,  "  Can  you  do  a  day's  work  on  a  farm  ?"  "  No,*' 
they  say,  *•  I  never  learned  that"  "  Are  you  good  on  ship-board  ?" 
No,  I  have  never  been  to  sea;  I  could  not  stand  that"  "  Can  you 
work  the  loom  ?"  "  No."  "  Can  you  make  a  shoe  ?"  "  No."  ''  Do 
you  know  anything  about  blacksmithing ?"  "No."  "Can  you 
make  a  chair  ?"  "  No."  "  Are  you  good  as  a  tailor  ?"  "  No,  sir." 
"  Can  you  lath  and  plaster  ?"  "  No."  "  Can  you  build  a  house  ?" 
"  No."  "  Is  there  anything  on  God's  earth  that  you  can  make  ?" 
"  No,  not  a  thing."  "  What  can  you  do,  then  ?"  "  Well,  I  have 
been  brought  up  to  book-keeping — to  merchandizing."  That  is  a 
respectable  business.  I  do  not  deride  it  I  do  not  blame  a  young 
man  for  going  into  business.  Neither  do  I  blame  him — though  I 
pity  him — when  business  is  slack,  and  he  is  high  and  dry,  because 
he  has  been  brought  up  to  that,  in  labor,  of  which  there  is  a  super- 
fluity, and  has  learned  nothing  else,  and  can  do  nothing  else. 

This  trouble  does  not  exist  in  New  York  any  more  than  in  Boston, 
and  Cincinnati,  and  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  and  Chicago,  and 
St  Louis,  and  Louisville,  and  San  Francisco.  In  all  large  cities, 
the  world  around,  there  are  multitudes  of  men  that  are  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  living,  who  do  not  know  how  to  do  a 
single  thing  in  the  nature  ot*  productiveness.  They  cannot  produce 
anything.  They  would  starve  on  a  iiundred  acres  of  land,  because 
they  do  not  know  how  to  raise  com.  They  would  be  houseless, 
and  freeze  to  death,  if  they  lived  in  a  lumber-yard,  because  they  do 
not  know  how  to  nail  two  boards  together.  They  would  go  bare- 
foot with  any  amount  of  leather  about  them,  because  they  do  not 
know  how  to  make  a  shoe.  They  are  fools  at  a  blacksmith's  forge, 
on  a  ship,  or  in  a  shop.  Oive  them  a  pen,  and  they  are  quite  at 
home.  They  can  make  out  an  account  as  an  entry  clerk.  They 
can  perform  the  duties  of  a  bookkeeper.  These  are  very  good 
things,  very  necessarj  things;  bat  there  are  five  timeaaamaTTj  tcki^xx 
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seeking  such  employment  as  there  ai*e  positions  to  be  filled.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  abundant  opportunities  for  work  in  de> 
partments  where  they  do  not  want  to  go.  They  want  something 
lighter,  something  easier,  something  more  respectable  than  manual 
labor.  But  is  it  respectable  to  be  nine  months  out  of  twelve  with- 
out business?  I  tell  you,  the  contented  German,  who  sits  in  Iii& 
little  six-by-nine  shop,  singing  Luther's  hymns,  and  sewing  and 
patching  shoes,  is  more  respectable  than  that  young  man  who  left 
his  father's  farm  before  he  had  learned  to  work  on  it,  and  came  to 
New  York,  where  he  had  two  or  three  good  years,  and  then  was 
thrown  out  of  employment,  and  has  had  no  regular  business  since^ 
and  goes  about  asking,  ^^  Can  you  get  me  a  place  in  the  Custom- 
house ?" — fool's  paradise !  "  Can  you  get  me  a  place  in  the  Navy- 
yard  ?"  "  Is  there  not  a  place  in  Washington  that  you  can  get  for 
me  ?" 

I  wish  you  could  stay  in  my  house  for  a  month,  and  hear  the 
applications  that  I  have  made  to  me  by  people  who  are  out  of  busi- 
ness to  get  them  employment.  You  know  I  have  so  much  influence ! 
About  half  of  New  York  think  I  own  Washington,  and  Central 
Park,  and  Prospect  Park,  and  the  Brooklyn  Navy-yard,  and  the  New 
York  Custom-house,  and  sundry  other  great  inheritances,  and  feel, 
if  they  do  not  get  a  position  in  one  of  these  places  when  they  applji 
that  it  is  on  account  of  sheer  ugliness  on  my  part !  - 1  never  say  No, 
or  turn  away  a  well-meaning  young  man  from  my  door,  without  a 
sigh.     And  yet,  I  think  about  these  things. 

Men  and  brethren,  there  are  not  enough  young  men  so  brought 
up  that  they  know  how  to  work.     I  feel  the  intimate  connection 
which  there  is  between  working  and  morality.    I  feel  the  substan- 
tial sinfulness  of  men  who  lesul  indolent  and  useless  lives.     I  honor 
men  of  the  shop.     I  honor  men  of  the  soil.     I  honor  men  of  the 
sea.     And  I  say  to  young  men's  parents,  "It  is  a  shame  for  you  to 
bring  up  boys  and  girls  without  teaching  their  hands  how  to  earn  - 
themselves  bread !     I  do  not  care  if  you  are  worth  a  million  dollajrs,^ 
your  child  ought  to  know  how  to  work  as  much  as  anybody  elae'i 
child.     Your  boy  may  yet  beg  his  bread,  though  to-day  you 
enable  him  to  walk  in  royal  apparel.     It  is  a  shame  not  to 
up  a  girl  to  know  how  to  work  for  her  living.     It  is  a  shame  for  s 
girl  to  be  ashamed  to  work  for  a  living.     It  is  a  shame  for  a  yonur  ^ 
woman  not  to  be  willing  to  be  a  chambermaid,  a  washerwoman, 
cook,  or  anything  olse  that  is  honest,  by  which  her  livelihood 
be  gained.    Every  young  man  should  know  how  to  use  his  han 
how  to  make  his  head  inventive;  how  to  apply  himself  so  as 
gain  a  living  honestly.     Versatility  of  knowledge  in  matters    €> 
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indoBtry  is  important  A  man  should  know  how  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood in  different  ways.  And  we  ought  to  teach  our  children  so 
that  if  one  resource  fails,  there  shall  be  another ;  and  so  that  if 
that  fails,  there  shall  be  another,  however  slender,  and  however 
Uttle  productive ;  so  that  they  shall  not  be  obliged  to  beg,  nor  do 
that  which  is  next  door  to  it,  steaL 

Parents,  I  wish  my  voice  could  be  heard  all  over  the  land  in 
this  matter.  In  one  thing  I  would  have  you  Judaize.  In  one 
thing  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  go  back  to  the  age  of  Moses. 
The  Jews  had  the  proverb— and  there  was  a  wholesome  marrow  in 
it — **  He  who  brings  up  his  child  without  a  trade,  brings  him  up 
to  steal  '^ ;  and  I  say  to  parents,  "  K  you  bring  up  your  children 
without  knowing  how  to  labor  with  their  hands,  and  how  to  earn 
their  own  living,  you  bring  them  up  to  be  beggars  or  thieves" — 
and  I  hardly  know  that  there  is  any  difference  between  those 
classes  in  moral  excellence  or  moral  un worth. 

If,  therefore,  there  has  been  a  false  estimate  formed  of  work 
among  the  young;  if  you  have  felt  that  it  was  the  sign  of  a  gentle- 
man not  to  work,  and  that  you  were  too  gentlemanly  to  do  it,  I 
beg  of  you,  think  again  of  this  niatter.  This  is  a  workingman's 
nation.  Men  are  pouring  in  here  from  every  part  of  the  world, 
with  the  little  of  their  earnings  in  their  hands;  and  they  are  com- 
ing to  work  out  their  fortunes.  The  stories  tell  us  about  men  that 
go  out  to  seek  their  fortunes;  but  in  America  the  term  work  out  is 
better. 

Do  not  be  ashamed  of  a  farm.    Do  not  be  ashamed  of  a  trade. 
Do  not  be  ashamed  of  anything  but  idleness,  dependence  upon 
other  folks,  polite  beggary,  and  knavery.     Of  these  be  heartily 
Ashamed. 

**  What  shall  I  do?    I  must  livel"  says  the  young  man.    No, 
^^Jt^  is  not  necessary  that  you  should  live.    Bees  are  good  legislators, 
a  drone  gets  into  the  hive,  and  he  will  not  work,  and  does 
^t  make  honey,  nor  do  anything  else,  the  other  bees  sting  him  to 
"  Well — but — must  I  commit  suicide  ?"    I  do  not  say  that; 
'^t  I  say,  "  Eat  the  bread  you  earn,  or  else  do  not  eat"    Some  of  you 
^i^ay  die,  and  some  of  you  may  live ;  and  if  you  live,  begin  a  better 
^   ^e.     Be  ashamed  to  be  dependent    Be  ashamed  of  crooked  ways, 
ashamed  of  indirections.    Feel  that  to  take  care  of  yourself  is 
onorable.     Desire  and  strive  to  do  it  by  the  highest  methods; 
nt  be  willing  to  do  it  by  the  second  highest,  or  the  third,  or  the 
^nrihy  or  the  fifth,  rather  than  not  do  it  at  all.    Be  willing  to  do 
t  which  you  can  do,  down  to  the  bottom,  till  you  come  to  be  a 
rer  on  the  road,  or  in  the  canal,  rather  than  beg.    ^ot\l,  idcitK 
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WORK  out,  not  only  your  own  salyation^  bnt  your  own  snbsistenoe. 
Work  out  your  living,  and  bo  work  out  your  manhood.  And 
bring  up  your  children  to  do  the  same  thing.  And  in  the  genera- 
tion which  is  yet  to  come,  let  us  be  done  with  those  miserable 
eunuchs  that  have  been  the  product  of  slavery  in  our  midst.  Let 
us  have  men  of  bone,  and  muscle,  and  sturdy  independence.  Let 
us  have  men  that  eat  their  bread  from  the  sweat  of  their  brow. 
Let.  us  have  men  that  can  lift  their  hard  hands  at  last  in  praise  and 
thanksgiving  that  they  are  bauds  that  never  took  a  penny  that 
they  did  not  earn. 


I  ji^ii 


PEAYER   BEFORE  THE   SERMON.- 

AuuGHTT  God,  before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever  thou 
hadst  formed  the  earth«  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  thou  art  God.  We 
rejoice  in  thy  immutability,  in  whioh  thou  dost  dweU  eterually  strong,  for- 
ever young,  and  good,  wiUiout  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning.  AU  that 
thou  hast  is  for  us,  here  or  hereafter.  Wo  are  heirs  of  Gk>d,  and  joint-hetrs 
with  Jesus  Christ.  All  the  feUowship  of  the  blessed  in  heaven  is  for  us.  AU 
its  hopes  are  with  us  upon  earth,  and  the  fruitions  wait  for  us.  We  are  want- 
ing over  rude  paths  and  rough  ways,  at  times  beset,  wandering  from  the 
path,  and  yet  brought  back  again,  with  toils,  with  burdens,  amid  tear»— of- 
ten with  sorrows  in  over-measure.  And  yet,  it  is  the  oonvoy  of  thy  provi- 
dence. We  believe  that  thou  art  in  the  affairs  of  men,  and  dost  overrule 
them.  AU  laws  and  all  things  are  in  thy  hands ;  and  thou  art  employing 
them;  and  the  ways,  thou  thyself  dost  know,  though  we  know  them  not; 
and  all  is  for  those  who  are  thy  children,  in  whom  thou  art  developing  the 
immortal  life,  and  whom  thou  art  prei)aring  by  thy  patience  and  love  for 
that  life  beyond  the  grave  where  the  Spirit  dwells.  To  thy  care,  paternal, 
to  thy  love,  ineffable,  to  thy  wisdom,  transcending  all  bounty  of  human 
knowledge,  we  commit  ourselves.  Lord  God,  we  would  be  thine.  Be  thou 
our  Father.  Make  us  obedient  to  thy  will.  Work  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  thy 
pleasure. 

Wo  pruy  that  as  we  go  from  day  to  day  in  life,  it  may  not  seem  as  though 
we  were  going  from  the  paradise  of  youth  to  the  desert  of  old  aga  May  it 
seem,  rather,  as  if  we  were  going  from  the  times  of  inexperience,  from  the 
callow  days  of  our  life,  toward  the  realm  of  wisdom,  and  power,  and  attain- 
ment in  the  life  to  come.  Grant  that  we  may  not  feel,  as  sense  after  sense 
weakens,  as  we  perceive  the  cords  of  this  tabernacle  loosening,  that  we  are 
wending  our  way  to  the  houseless  land.  We  have  a  house  not  builded 
with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.  We  have  friends  upon  whom  hath  rested 
long  the  ripening  light  of  the  heavenly  land.  How  many  of  us  have  divided 
our  households !  How  many  of  our  children  are  with  God ;  how  many  that 
have  taught  us ;  how  many  that  have  companioned  with  us  on  the  way ;  how 
many  whose  absence  we  mourn,  have  simply  gone  on  before  us,  and  are 
awaiting  our  coming  in  the  blessed  land ! 

O  grant  that  we  may  feel  in  life  courage  and  hope  and  blessed  assuranoe. 
If  there  be  any  who  desire  to  walk  in  the  right  way,  O  Ix)rd,  thou  that  ha«t 
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oompaorion  upon  the  inflrmitLes  of  men,  and  dost  pity  them,  aa  a  father  pitiai 
lits  children,  help  them  to  fulfl  11  every  right  impulse ;  to  carry  out  every  noble 
resolution ;  to  leave  oif  every  easily-besetting  sin ;  to  repent  of  whatever  is 
wrong,  and  take  hold  of  whatever  is  right.    U  there  be  those  who  are  begin- 
liing,  but  who  attain  slowly,  and  have  reached  so  little  that  they  are  well- 
nigh  discouraged,  grant  that  they  may  not  be  overwhelmed  by  the  greatness 
of  the  way,  nor  listen  to  despondenoy,  nor  tal^u  counsel  of  doubt  or  fear. 
May  they  believe  that  Qod  is  mightier  than  all  adversaries,  and  put  their 
trostin  him,  and  go  forward. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  be  near  to  those  who  are  laboring  for  thy  cause, 
And  on  whom  thy  name  rests,  and  in  whom^  thy  Spirit.    May  thy  husban- 
dry in  their  heaxt0  be  more  and  more  fruitful ;  more  and  more  reap  the 
abundance  thereof.    We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  give  them  faith, 
'ind  hope,  and  courage,  and  gratitude,  and  self-devotion.    And  we  pray  that 
thon  wilt  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  thy  people  to  do  even  greater  things  than 
^e  have  done.    May  we  be  willing  to  labor  diligently  in  the  cause  of  the 
^*aster.    It  is  good  to  serve  thee— good  while  we  are  serving,  good  on  the 
^^^y,  and,  beyond  all  expression,  good  in  the  life  that  is  to  come. 

And  now,  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  every 
one  in  thy  presence  as  he  needs.  And  talce  the  measure  not  from  us,  but  from 
^^ysclf .  Do  exoeeding  abundantly  more  for  us  than  we  can  ask  or  think. 
And  grant  that  when  this  life  shall  be  over,  none  of  us  may  be  afraid  to  die ; 
none  of  us  may  die  in  gloom  and  darlmess.  May  we  have  the  light  of  thy 
countenance,  and  hear  thy  voice  calling  from  the  farther  shore,  and  go  down 
'^n^ough  the  valley  and  across  the  Jordan,  and  into  the  promised  land,  and 
«^Joioe  to  be  with  the  Lord. 

Axid  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit    Ameru 
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Our  Father,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  the  word  of  instruo- 
^^  and  grant  that  those  who  have  listened  to  it  may  have  listened  as  for 
tneif  ^ife^  May'their  conscience,  may  their  honor,  may  their  sense  of  true 
^^'^tfccod  be  aroused.  We  pray  for  nobler  men  and  women.  We  pray  for 
•**  tli.ose  influences  which  shall  inspire  a  nobler  generation  than  that  to 
^hioi^  we  belong.  May  thy  truth  have  free  course  everywhere,  inspiring 
™^  ^t:o  the  life  that  now  is,  and  preparing  them  for  the  life  that  is  to  oome. 
•'o  tt^lL  it  for  Christ's  sake.    Amen. 


MOTIVES  OF  ACTION. 


**  ^Thether  therefore  je  eat,  or  drink*  oi  whfctK>eTer  ye  do,  do  all  to  tlit 

«^ory  of  God."— 1  Cob.  x.,  8L  j^^ 

» 

I 


Paul  lived  in  a  time  of  grand  transition.  On  the  one  side,  from 
the  religions  system  of  the  Jews,  which  was  fairly  armored  in  cere- 
^'^onies,  and  scaled  all  over  with  ordinances,  a  trausition  was  to  be 
'^ade  toward  some  degree  of  personal  liberty.  It  was  a  problem  in 
P^yclology,  how  a  man  could  become  religious  by  the  legitimate 
nse  of  his  reason,  his  moral  sentiments  and  his  God-given  nature. 

In  escaping  out  of  that  system  into  the  largeness,  the  auto- 
''^^tic  condition   of  the  Christian  ideal,  there  were  a  thousand 
strings  that  had  to  be  untied — a  thousand  links  that  had  to  besun- 
And  you  all  know  that  men's  consciences  are  sensitive  in 
portion  to  the  definiteness  of  the  thing  on  which  they  have  cen- 
So  that,  if  a  man  has  been  brought  up  from  his  youth  to 
that  it  is  a  conscientious  duty  to  cross  himself,  to  discontinue 
imple  and  so  understandable  a  thing  on  which  the  conscience 
rested,  will  be  a  grief  to  his  conscience  a  hundred  times  more 
^^^cseived  and  felt  thiin  it  would  be  to  neglect  a  great  principle, 
arc  familiar  with  the  fact  every  day,  that  men  feel  very  little 
ficientiousness  in  the  violation  of  a  great  principle  which  is  in- 
^^sille,  but  feel  excessive  conscientiousness  in  the  neglect  of  an 
^^^"^    which  is  visible.     That  is,  conscience  acts  with  the  senses  far 
^::^  powerfully  than  with  the  reason  and  the  moral,  internal  jndg- 

On  the  other  side,  Christianity  stood  as  a  vital  force,  winning 

,^    itself  those  who  had  been  idolatrously  brought  up,  and  had  lived 

^      the  indulgence  both  of  superstition  and  the  various  passions 

^^c|  appetites  which  belonged  to  heathen  worsliip.    In  the  par- 

^^^^ular  instance  before  us  (without  neglecting,  doubtless,  the  Jews 

^^or  they  constituted  a  portion  of  every  church  that  was  gathered, 

'^^d  often  the  chief  portion),  the  apostle  specially  argued  with  the 

^^titile  converts,  answering  such  questions  as  these :  "  How  shall 

tA^sovDAT  Mcnnnifo.  Not.  to.  lan.    LntoM :  psalk  Lxxin.  htkns  (Pijinoiitii  coUm* 
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wo  act  wbeii  we  have  been  inyited  to  a  feast,  where,  according  to 
the  heathen  custom,  meat  has  been  blessed,  and  where  the  cnp  has 
been  poured  out  as  a  libation  to  the  gods?  ShaU  we  touch  these 
things  ?  And  again,  when  we  go  to  buy  meat  in  the  market,  where 
heathen  butchers  have,  according  to  their  custom,  marked  their 
meat,  or  where  it  bears  the  priestly  mark,  and  has  been  consecrated, 
in  that  way,  to  some  heathen  god,  which  is  nothing  but  an  idol, 
shall  we  dare  to  take  the  meat  which  is  thus  marked  (and  it  is  all 
marked)  and  to  eat  it  ?" 

What  does  Paul  say  in  reference  to  this  matter  ?  Well,  he 
gives  a  great  many  special  directions  about  it  He  says,  for  instance, 
**  In  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  if  you  want  a  steak,  go  to  the  mar- 
ket, if  nobody  knows  anything  about  it,  and  get  it,  and  take  it 
home,  and  eat  it,  and  ask  no  questions  about  it,  and  give  yourself 
no  anxiety  on  the  subject,"  But  if  you  are  invited  out  to  dine, 
and  the  host  offers  you  meat,  and  says, '  This  meat  is  dedicated  to 
Jupiter,'  and  you  know  that  if  you  eat  it  you  will  be  understood  as 
worshiping  Jupiter,  do  not  touch  it ;  because  you  are  put  in 
a  position  where  your  eating  it  will  be  taken  as  an  act  of  worship. 
All  things  arc  lawful,  but  all  things  are  not  expedient  There  is 
no  hai*m  in  the  thing  itself  of  eating  meat,  whether  it  comes  from 
the  temple  or  from  the  shambles.  It  may  liave  the  mark  of  the 
god,  or  it  may  be  without  the  mark  of  the  god — that  is  nothing 
But  you  must  consider  when  and  where  you  eat  it  Consider  no 
only  your  own  conscience,  but  other  people's  consciences ;  and  d 
the  thing  which  is  pleasurable  and  kind." 

Finally,  he  sums  up  the  whole  matter  in  this  way : 

'*  Whether  ye  eati  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  aU  to  the  glory 
God." 

In  other  words,  do  not  bewilder  yourself  with  endless  disc 
sions  in  respect  to  duty,  in  regard  to  this  act,  or  that  act,  or 
other  act    Do  not  minify  your  life,  or  fritter  away  your  power, 
incessantly  going  into  an  argument  about  ordinances,  us  to  whe 
you  may  or  may  not  go  in  this  or  that  direction.     Take  a  gi 
aim ;  let  that  aim  be  the  honor  and  glory  of  God ;  and  thei 
forward.    Whatever  you  do,  no  matter  whether  you  are  dcf 
with  heathenism  or  Judaism,  or  kings,  or  law,  or  anything 
take  an  aim  higher  than  these  things,  or  than  (he  various  c 
tries  which  are  raised  in  connection  with  them.     Strive  fo 
honor  and  glory  of  God.,  and  then  push  ahead.     That  is  tb 
in  which  the  text  lies  bedded  in  the  context 

Take  notice,  then,  that  this  passage  was  not  designed  to  bi 
conscience,  but  to  loose  it    It  was  not  designed  to  nan 
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sphere  of  man  in  moral  inflaence,  bnt  to  augment  and  enlarge 
tliat  sphere.  It  was  a  prescription  of  the  apostle,  not  to  make  men 
more  exceedingly  anxious,  but  to  relieve  them  of  anxiety,  and  give 
them  a  much  more  liberal  view  of  life  and  duty.  He  opens  the 
vay  to  the  release  of  men  from  a  thousand  ties  and  obligations 
"wbich  had  a  superstitious  origin,  and  sets  their  conscience  on  a 
plane  of  liberty,  delivering  them  from  the  casuistry  of  ordinances 
or  old  customs. 

When,  therefore,  you  come  to  this  passage,  you  must  come  to  it 

^  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  uttered.    It  was  applied  to  the  aflfairs 

of  life    more  minutely  than    anything  that    had  gone  before; 

*nd  men  were  led  to  think,  at  every  step,  "  Now,  whether  I  eat 

^^  whether  I  drink,  or  whatever  I  do,  I  must  do  all   to   the 

SJoTy  of  God."    Acting  in  accordance  with  an  extreme  interpreta- 

^'^n  of  this  injunction,  a  man  says,  "  I  think  I  will  go  out  and  get 

^  bucket  of  water ; — but  stop !    Am  I  going  out  to  get  that  bucket 

p^  Water  for  the  glory  of  God  ?"     He  stops  and  thinks  whether  he 

^f  fulfilling  the  divine  command  in  this  act.     A  man  says,  "  I  be- 

'^ve  I  will  go  and  get  me  a  new  suit  of  clothes  ; — but  am  I  really 

j^ovod,  in  going  to  get  that  suit  of  clothes,  by  a  desire  to  glorify 

»o<J  yw    A  farmer  says,  "  Next  week  we  will  gather  in  all  the  ap- 

'^*^^  from  our  oi-chard";  and  then  he  hesitates,  and  wonders  wheth- 

^t  is  his  purpose  to  do  it  to  the  glory  of  God.     He  does  not 

^*^otly  see  the  connection  between  the  two  things,  but  he  hopes 

^t:^  somehow,  such  a  connection  exists. 

So  men  interpret  that  passage  which  was  meant  for  liberty; 
^  ^oh  was  meant  for  release ;  which  was  meant  to  take  a  man  out 


^  the  sphere  of  a  morbid  conscience  and  casuistical  question- 

^^^  and  give  him  a  large  and  grand  object  to  keep  in  view — men 

^^i-pret  that  passage,  sometimes,  in  such  a  way  as  to  swamp  them- 
1 


^  ^'^^s  in  an  endless  examination  into  their  motives.    And  they  say. 

V      ^^  never  they  do  anything,  "  Am  I  acting  right  ?     Am  I  impelled 

1^  ^^    tihis  or  that  consideration  ?"    The  spirit  of  this  passage  is,  first, 

^ard  liberty  of  conscience,  and  not  toward  the  bondage  of  con- 

^^^nce. 

It    proposes,    secondly,    for   men,   a  general    direction,    sup- 

'^^d   to   be  always  within   the    reach   of   every  man — namely, 

f^     the  transfer  of  your  life  from  Judaism  to  Christianity,   or 

^^tn  heathenism   to  Christianity,  or  from  selfishness    to  godli- 

^^%8,  do  not  meddle  with  these  minor  and  epecifil  difficulties; 

^^t  set   before  yourselves  this  grand  end — the  honor  and  glory 

^^   God.     Keep  that  steadily  in  view.     Settle  all  questions  of  duty 

^^  such  a  way  as  you  think  will  best  please  Him.    That  will  releaae 
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youy  genencallj,  from  the  consideration  of  anything  special  Bather 
than  disti*e^  and  perplex  yourselves  with  certain  qnestions  which 
are  continually  arising,  and  which  cannot  be  settled  by  discussion, 
aim  at  that  grand  center,  Qod's  glory,  and  go  forward  with  that  as 
your  guiding  light. 

Tlie  having,  as  an  object  of  our  endeavor,  God's  glory,  can  be 
nothing  other  than  an  attempt  to  please  God,  and  to  obey  his  laws, 
so  far  as  they  have  been  made  known  to  us.  We  cannot  make  God 
glorious,  we  cannot  add  anything  to  the  divine  glory,  in  any  way 
but  by  unfolding  to  men  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  his  charac- 
ter. Ordinarily,  in  Scripture,  gloryfying  God  signifies  pleasing 
him  by  obedience  to  his  known  wishes.  No  other  glory  than  this 
is  possible  to  us. 

In  Matthew,  the  subject  of  perfection  is  spoken  of,  and  God  is 
described  as  a  Being  that  is  perfect  in  regard  to  benevolence ;  and 
the  command  is,  '^  Be  ye  perfect  in  that  way."  He  is  described  as 
One  who  makes  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and 
sends  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust,  alike.  He  is  represented 
as  bestowing  upon  all  men  universal  bounty  and  kindness.  We 
are  given  to  understand  that  such  is  God's  idea  of  perfection;  and 
we  are  commanded  to  be  perfect  in  that  direction. 

Now,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  can  only  promote  God's 
glory  by  complying  with  his  wishes — by  obeying  his  commands. 
To  know  his  will  is  simply  to  know  the  laws  which  are  prescribed 
for  us. 

A  king  is  made  glorious  by  the  obedience  of  the  subjects  through 

out  his  realm.  He  is  honored  in  that  way.  The  parent  is  honored^ 
by  the  child.  How?  Not  by  his  running  around  the  neighbor- -^ 
hood,  and  saying,  "Oh,  what  a  great  man  my  father  is!"  or  "  Wba'-^ 
a  beautiful  woman  my  mother  is  I"  or  "  AVhat  a  splendid  houi 
my  father  has  to  live  in  !"  For  ii  child  to  do  that  would 
ridiculous.  We  like  to  see  a  child  manifest  warmth  and  affection 
toward  his  parents ;  but  publishing  such  things  in  (he  stree^j 
about  one's  parents  is  not  glorifying  those  parents.  If  a  chi^ 
loves  and  honors  his  parents,  he  shows  it  by  studiously  fnlfillii — 
their  known  wishes.  An  afifectionate  and  loving  child  does  hon  - 
his  parents  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  neighborhood.  The  teacher 
honored,  not  by  what  the  pupil  says,  but  by  what  he  does.  Pii 
out  what  they  want  who  are  put  over  you,  and  do  that;  and  tlv 
you  honor  them.  And  we  honor,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
glorify,  God  by  fulfilling  his  known  commands. 

We  may  illusti-ate  the  general  spirit  of  our  text  by  snoh  id-— - 
ttmction  as  our  government  is  accustomed  to  give  to  its  ministew 
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abroad.    ThnSy  it  will  send  a  minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James 

^ii;h  special  directions  on  certain  points;  and  say  to  him,  in  regard 

to  his  other  duties,  ^'Do  that  which  will,  in  your  judgment,  be 

most  condnciTe  to  the  honor  and  interest  of  the  nation  that  you 

i^presenty"  leaving  much  in  that  general  way  to  his  discretion.    Ic 

vill  send  another  to  the  Court  in  Pans,  and  say,  '^  Make  a  treaty 

that  shall  include  such  and  such  special  advantages  to  commerce : 

60  &r  as  all  the  other  questions  which  may  come  up  are  concerned, 

^e  cannot  instruct  you.     Do  that  which  you  think  will  be  for  the 

^t  interest  of  the  United  States."    Many  things  are  left  to  his 

▼isdom. 

The  command  of  the  Bible,  in  such  a  passage  as  this,  is,  Amid 
^  the  thousand  questions  of  life,  ask  yourself.  What  is  the  will  of 
^Dy  Ciod?  What  are  his  laws?  What  are  the  divine  rules  by 
^hicb  I  am  to  be  governed  ?  Ascertain  what  these  lu'e,  and  then 
settle  your  casuistry  by  aiming  to  fulfill  them. 

The  question,  then,  for  every  man   to  ask  himself,  is  this: 

**^hat  are  my  duties?    What  are  the  laws  which  God  has  laced 

®^  iu  with  on  every  side"  ?    And  having  answered  these  questions, 

^^  should  say:  '^ Let  me  aim  at  obedience  to  these  laws:  so  I  shall 

^"Ifill  my  duty,  and  honor  my  God."     But  it  is  not  required  that 

^^^  should  think  of  him  in  every  act     It  is  not  required  that  one 

®hovilcl  be  conscious  that  the  motive  in  each  particular  case  is  to 

l^*^u<5e  God — as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequeL 

This  leads  to  the  supreme  question  of  motives.      Ordinarily, 

^^^  regard  a  motive  as  the  inducement  by  which  any  act  or  course 

^  Action  is  procured.    It  is  supposed  to  be  that  which  draws  out 

*^  ^  man  a  line  of  conduct.     But  this  is  a  wrong  notion.    Motives 

^'^  not  external.    Actions  are.     That  which  stirs  up  in  a  faculty  a 

^sire  for  anything,  however,  may  be  objective.     For  instance,  we 

^^y   that  gold  is  the  motive  which  impels  the  miser.      No;   gold 

^^^tainly  is  that  which  has  the  effect  of  waking  up  avarice  in  the 

^^^Ser,  but  his  will  is  working  in  him  the  desire  of  acquisition ;  and 

*^^  motive  power  is  the  faculty,  and  not  the  thing  which  set  the 

*^ctilty  in  motion. 

The  food  which  is  presented  to  us  addresses  itself  to  the  sense 

^^  hunger.     We  say  that  a  man  works  because  he  wants  food.     In 

^*^^  sense,  and  in  a  general  sense,  that  is  true ;  but,  after  all,  the 

^^^th  is,  that  hunger,  or  a  given  craving  of  a  man's  body,  is  the 

^hitjg  which  moves  him  toward  the  food.     Food  may  suggest  it, 

*^d  supply  it ;    but   the  power  is  in  the  man  himself,  and  it  is 

^^nger. 

So  objects  presented  to  a  man's  sense  of  praise  may  stir  up  a 
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desire  for  praise ;  but  it  is  that  desire  for  praise,  or  love  of  prais< 
original,  creative,  fundamental,  universal,  which  is  the  motive  o 
his  actions.  The  question,  therefore,  becomes,  not  this,  What  en 
induces  such  a  course  of  action  ?  but  simply  this.  What  ikcultic 
worked  in  such  a  course  of  action  ?  Thus  you  get  back  to  th 
philosophic  ground :  Which  were  the  faculties  that  worked  ?  An 
then  you  can  ask,  What  was  it  that  started  those  faculties  ?  Bn 
ordinarily  speaking,  men  confound  things,  and  think  that  tfc 
external  objective  was  the  motive;  whereas  the  living  power 
something  in  the  organization  of  the  man  himself. 

The  doctrine  of  the  action  of  the  faculties  is  so  intimately  coi 
nected  with  the  whole  scheme  of  Christian  casuistry  that  it  will  I 
wise  for  me  to  speak  a  word  of  instruction  on  that  subject 

First,  every  faculty  in  its  own  sphere  is  right;  and  right  an 
wrong,  so  far  as  any  faculty  is  concerned,  consist  not  in  its  actioi 
but  in  the  degree  of  its  activity,  and  in  the  end  or  i>urpose  ft 
which  it  acts.    A  man  slays  a  fellow  man.    Slaying  is  not  wick« 
in  and  of  itself;  for,  in  the  course  of  time,  tlie  man  that  slew  vr 
himself  be  slain.    Justice  will  finally  overtake  the  criminal  cv 
here — if  he  lives  long  enough  !    In  one  case  the  act  is  murder, 
the  other  case  it  is  execution.     I  take  from  a  store  an  object 
great  value,  and  carry  it  home.    Another  man  takes  it  and  canr; 
it  home.      In  both  cases  the  action  is  precisely  the  same;   T> 
there  is  a  special  reason  why  that  man  is  a  thief,  and  I  am  nc 
The  reason  does  not  lie  in  the  action,  but  in  something  outsic 
of  it 

All  through  the  whole  economy  of  life  you  can  reckon  oc 
thing  as  a  truism — that  God  has  never  put  a  faculty  into  the  rain 
of  a  man  which  is  not,  in  its  own  sphere  and  degree,  right  If  i 
be  wrong,  it  is  because  it  is  acting  out  of  the  proper  degree,  and  ou 
of  its  own  sphere. 

All  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  then,  are  useful.  They  are  s 
many  implements  which  we  have  a  right  to  use.  They  were  give 
to  us  for  benign  pui-poses.  The  whole  human  soul  is  an  organ: 
zation  for  wisdom ;  and  you  cannot  take  out  of  a  man  any  singl 
part,  and  leave  the  rest  good.  In  other  words,  as  you  cannot  tali 
the  smallest  wheel,  or  any  pivot  or  screw  out  of  a  watch,  and  ha^ 
it  a  perfect  watch,  so  you  cannot  tjike  out  of  a  man  any  facult 
and  have  him  a  perfect  man  as  God  meant  that  he  should  b 
Every  part  of  a  man  is  useful;  only  it  is  to  be  used  right,  and 
right  conditions. 

Many  faculties  act,  I  remark  secoudly,  in  regard  to  the  otk 
faculties,  with  co-operation,  or  with  n  normal  alternation. 
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many  men  say,  ^  What  was  the  motive  by  whicli  I  was  guided 
or  directed''?    And  when  they  look  into  their  minds  there  is  a 
perfect  jamiile  of  motiyes,  as  they  interpret  them.    A  man  says, 
**  I  am  afraid  I  was  not  actuated  by  right  motives ;  for  I  can  dis- 
cern the  traces  of  other  motives." 

K^ow,  I  remark,  that  the  normal  activity  of  the  mind,  in  every 
case,  is  the  result,  not  of  a  single  faculty,  but  of  ajl  the  faculties. 
The  almost  inevitable,  and  the  almost  universal  action  of  the 
mind, is  produced  by  masses  of  faculties;  by  faculties  in  groups ; 
hy  l>ands  of  faculties.  There  is  hardly  any  action  that  belongs  to  a 
*^2Wi'8  life  which  is  a  single  one — which  is  not  complex.  Almost 
^1  tlie  &culties  act  in  platoons,  with  leaders  and  subordinates. 

A  man  says,  "  I  do  not  think  I  was  right,  because  I  see  thei'e 
^^s  pride  in  my  motive."  Very  likely  there  was;  but  that  may 
Jiot  invalidate  your  action.  He  says,  "  I  may  have  had  some  per- 
*^^a.l  interest  that  actuated  me  in  the  course  which  I  pursued." 
V^ery  likely  you  had;  but  that  may  not  invalidate  your  intent 
ditl^^r.    The  motives  from  which  a  man  acts  operate  in  groups. 

^en's  thoughts  and  feelings  and  fancies  flow  together.    The 

**^^d  is  a  subtle  thing.    The  analysis  of  it  is  difficult.    The  revo- 

*^tion  of  forces  which  go  to  make  up  the  process  of  your  thought 

'^^  &  single  hour  is  a  more  stupendous  work  than  any  that  was  ever 

P^rtbrmed  in  a  laboratory.     There  are  no  substances  in  life  which 

comparable  for  wonderful  subtleness,  for  volume  and  import- 

with  the  activities  of  this  cerebral  mass.     Marvelous  beyond 

'^ll  conception  is  the  mind,  that,  every  single  hour,  sees  such  per- 

**^Utations;  such  combinatious;  such  changes,  so  rapidly  effected ; 

^"t^cli  alternations  of  parts;  such  interlacings;  such  flashing  and 

^^ibsidence  of  fancies :  such  risings  and  fallings  of  hope ;  such  com- 

**^gs  and  goings  of  fear;  such  experiences  of  pleasure  and  pain : 

^^^cli  glancings  hither  and  thither  of  thoughts  and  feelings;  such 

^^^dless  complications  of  forces!     If  it  were  possible  for  a  man  to  1 

l^^t  sensitized   paper   in   his   hat,   and   have   everything  that   he 

trliioTjght  or  felt  stamp  itself  thei'eon,  the  journal  of  an  hour  tbiis 

^"^cordcd  it  would  take  him  two  davs  to  read,  (here  would  be  so  much 

,^*    it    And  how  strange  would  be  the  unfolding  of  the  activities 

^*  this  wonderful  agent !     How  beyond  all  comprehension  are  the 

Mdden  processes  which   work  in  such  combinations  and  in  such 

directions,  coming  and   going ;  uniting    together  and   separating 

^S^in ;  forming  new  scenes  momentarily,  like  the  light  whfch  at 

^*8ht  twinkles  and  crinkles  and  dances  on  the  undtilating  surface 

^*  the  water!     How  indescribably  marvelous  are  the  versiitility, 

^^  frnitfiilness  and  the  complications  of  the  human  soul !    And 
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vet,  men  are  troubled  becaose  there  is  not  a  singleness  of  motiTe 
which  inspires  their  action  I 

A  man  says,  ^'  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  do  all  that  I  do  from  that 
single  motive,  a  desire  to  honor  and  glorify  God.  I  think  I  have 
detected  something  else  I"  Oh,  you  have  detected  something  else, 
have  you  ?  You  are  like  an  owl  that  creeps  out  of  the  tree  about 
10  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  hoots,  and  says,  ''I  think  I  see  the 
sun's  light  somewhere."  One  would  suppose  that  it  might  be 
light  at  that  time — to  anything  but  au  owl ! 

Thirdly,  the  power  of  any  action  in  men  depends,  not  on  the 
siugleness,  philosophically  speaking,  of  aay  faculty,  but  on  a 
combination  of  faculties.  I  have  spoken  of  the  fact  of  the  endless 
combinations  that  take  place  in  all  actions.  Now,  I  say  that  the  very 
value  of  activity  results  from  these  combinations.  Instead  of 
other  fJGKiulties  invalidating  aay  course  of  conduct,  or  making 
it  inferior,  its  strength  and  richness  and  value  depend  upon  the 
other  faculties  which  are  concentrated  in  the  production  of  it 
To  be  sure,  it  is  said,  '^  When  thine  eye  is  single,  thy  whole 
body  also  is  full  of  light;"  but  men  do  not  interpret  that  passage 
right  They  apply  it  to  a  single  faculty,  as  the  hunter  squints  along 
his  single  gun-barrel  at  one  bird ;  but  '^  singleness"  means  sinceri^, 
honesty,  directness,  truthfulness,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  com- 
plexity  as  we  are  speaking  of  it 

One  of  the  things  which  make  men  weak  in  life,  one  of  the 
things  which  prevent  their  acting  in  volume,  is  that  they  are  act- 
ing in  special  all  the  time. 

To  take  an  illustration  which  is  familiar,  out  of  my  own  pro- 
fession, I  hold  that  every  sermon  is  strong  or  feeble  by  the  number 
of  faculties  which  go  into  the  making  of  it     In  order  to  have 
"  beaten  wheat,"  as  it  is  called,  "of  the  sanctuary,"  a  man  winnows  -j 
out  all  personal  feeling,  and  says,  "  That  does  not  belong  to  the-s 
dignity  of  the  pulpit ;"  and  leaves  out  all  those  things  in  life  whiclL« 
are  happening  every  day,  saying,  "  Common  matters  ought  to  hav 
nothing  to  do  with  the  highest  themes ;"  and  rejects  the  whole  flo 
of  sympathetic  emotions,  saying,  **  We  ought  to  reduce  this  subjee*  ^ 
to  its  exact  elements;"  and  then  he  says,  "  There  must  be  no  fiils^-tf 
lights  allowed  to  shine  from  it,"  and  shuts  down  the  slide,  and  cu 
off  imagination ;   and    then  he  says,  "  It  is  going  to  be  delr 
ered  to  dying  souls,  on  Sunday,  in  the  house  of  God,  and  there  m 
be  nb  indulgence  in  humor,"  and  closes  all  the  avenues  throu 
which  that  element  might  might  creep  in;  and  then  he  says,  "     -3 
must  be  the  cleanest  truth,"  and  excludes  all  the  feelings,and  teav^ 
nothing  but  bare  intellection ;  and  that  intellection  he  reduces    t^ 
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an  abstraction;  and  when  he  has  curtailed  and  limited  it  till  it  con- 
sists of  one  solitary  beam  of  light,  he  preaches  it,  standing  still,  not 
letting  himself  out,  softly;  and  that  poor,  starred.,  meagre  line  of 
aibstract  intellection  he  calls  ^^a  sermon  T' 

I  shonld  as  soon  invite  my  frieifds  to  my  house  to  take  a  meal 
of  fruit,  and  reduce  the  fruit  to  its  chemical  elements^  throwing 
away  the  beautiful  color,  throwing  away  the  tempting  skin,  throw- 
ing away  the  pulp,  drying  out  the  juice,  reducing  the  whole  to  its 
last  constituents,  and  give  them  a  cup  of  that,  and  say,  ^  Here  is 
the  very  chemical  quintessence  of  the  peach  V^  They  would  taste 
it,  and  say  with  a  wry  face,  "  Well,  I  don*t  like  peaches  P* 

With  many  a  man  it  is  the  study  of  his  week  of  preparation 
how  to  make  a  poor  sermon,  by  getting  himself,  and  all  that  can  make 
it  attractive  or  inspiring,  out;  as  if  the  business  of  the  preacher  was 
anything  but  to  take  God's  truth,  and  give  it  the  form  of  his  person- 
ality, and  add  to  it  all  the  power  which  comes  from  the  sympathetic 
feelings ! 

Now,  if,  in  preaching,  a  man  has  an  opportunity  to  use  humor 
or  wit,  or  imagination,  let  him  use  it  If  he  has  an  opportunity  to 
use  causal  reason,  let  him  use  that  If  he  has  an  opportunity  to 
use  perceptive  reason,  let  him  use  that  If  he  has  the  power  to  rea- 
son logically  or  analytically,  let  him  use  that  Let  him  preach  in 
the  way  that  seems  most  natural  to  him.  And  if  there  come  up 
social  feelings,  and  sympathetic  feelings,  or  any  other  feelings  which 
tend  to  draw  him  nearer  to  his  hearers,  and  them  neai'er  to  him,  let 
them  have  free  scope,  instead  of  winnowing  them  out  so  that  there 
shall  be  nothing  left  but  artificial,  periphrastic,  literary  language 
which  Johnson  or  Addison  might  have  understood,  but  which 
common  folks  do  not  understand.  After  men  have  laid  aside 
all  that  language  which  is  used  in  familiar  conversation  at  the  ta- 
ble or  by  the  fireside,  and  drained  their  words  as  far  as  possible  of 
blood,  and  dessicated  their  thoughts  most  effectually,  they  give  them 
to  their  congregations,  as  the  "  beaten  wheat  of  the  sanctuary." 

Now,  I  say  that  the  more  faculties  there  are  working  in  a  man, 
the  better.  Let  anger  work  in  its  place;  indignation  in  its  place; 
fear  in  its  place;  hope  in  its  place;  love  in  its  place;  sympathy  in 
its  place;  repulsion  in  its  place;  imagination  in  its  plucc;  all  those 
elements  which  give  force  and  kindness  to  (he  mind  in  their  places. 
The  highest  condition  of  the  mind  is  that  in  which  all  the  pipes  in 
this  multiform  organ  are  uttering  their  appropriate  sounds  in  the 
proper  way.  Every  man  is  making  the  best  use  of  himself  when 
the  multiplicity  of  faculties  with  which  he  he  has  been  endowed  are 
acting  normally  and  rightly  in  any  direction. 
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So  that,  when  men  analyze  their  motiveSy  and  ondertaka  to  n^ 
dace  to  single  motiyes  the  whole  play  of  the  mind,  with  all  ita  mol* 
titudinous  elements,  the  process  is  iireligious.  God  has  been  numj 
thousanils  of  years  in  milking  men,  and  many  men  spend  most  of 
their  time  in  spitting  on  wh&t  God  has  made;  as  if  the  thing 
that  is  divine  and  normal,  and  is  a  constituent  element  of  the  mind* 
con  Id,  with  impunity,  on  any  plea,  be  derided,  or  despised,  or  cast 
out,  or  ligJitly  esteemed ! 

Fourthly,  moral  character  is  to  be  determined  by  primary  and 
regnant  motiyes,  and  not  simply  by  auxiliary  ones. 

This  leads  me  to  say  that  on  the  examination  of  one's  self  it  will 
almost  invariably  be  found  that  there  is  a  prime  motiye,  or  a  prime 
faculty,  which  acts,  and  gives  direction  to  the  action,  and  that  the 
other  faculties  which  act  in  combination  with  it  are  simply  auxil- 
iary, and  bold  it  on.  During  the  time  of  deliberation  one  feeling 
may  be  strong,  and  may  point  out  a  given  course,  and  others  mAf 
quarrel  with  it  till  the  thing  is  settled :  but  when  the  purpose  ii 
once  foi-mcd,  and  the  man  begins  to  act,  thei-e  is  a  primary  faculty, 
or  group  of  faculties,  which  shapes  or  marks  out  the  main  purpose, 
and  all  the  other  faculties  come  in  as  auxiliary,  and  help  on  that 
main  purpose. 

For  instance,  a  man  says,  *'  I  am  determined  that  next  year  I 
will  give  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  the  endowment  of  a  school  in 
my  native  village."  Having  settled  the  pro's  and  con*a,  he  begina 
to  act  in  that  direction,  lie  goes  to  work  to  set  apart  the  twenty- 
thousand  dollai-s  which  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  give.  But 
while  he  is  doing  it,  Selfishness  tries  to  beat  him  down,  and  says^ 
*'Do  not  give  quite  so  much  :  fifteen  thousand  is  enough  to  give." 
But  the  man  says,  "  No,  I  will  give  twenty  thousand."  Then  Cau- 
tion comes  in,  and  says,  "  How  do  you  know  but  you  are  taking 
bread  out  of  your  childi-en's  mouths  !  Had  you  not  better,  while 
you  arc  living,  invest  your  money  so  that  they  will  have  the  benefit 
of  it  after  you  ai-e  gone  ?"  "  No,"  he  says,  **  I  am  going  to  give 
twenty  thousand  dollars ;  that  is  settled :  now  hold  your  peace 
down  there  !"     And  they  do  hold  their  peace. 

Ho  is  a  very  conscientious  man  ;  and  after  the  thing  is  done  he 
begins  to  think  about  how  he  came  to  do  it ;  and  he  says  to  him- 
self: "What  motives  did  I  act  from?"  He  has  been  reading  thia 
chapter  in  the  Bible,  and  he  says,  "  Did  I  think  of  God's  glory  when 
1  detei-mincd  to  do  it  ?  1  do  not  i*emember  that  I  did  ?  Do  not  I 
know  that  I  take  a  gi*eat  deal  of  pleasure  in  the  thought  that  my 
neighbors  know  that  I  did  it,  and  are  praising  me  ?  Is  there  not  in 
my  feeling  an  element  of  self-praise  ?     I  am  afraid  there  is.     Do  I 
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no^  know  that  this  act  will  give  me  a  great  deal  of  credit  in  the  street, 
and  that  men  will  rather  look  up  to  me,  and  that  it  will  be  a  help 
to  m<i  in  various  wavs  ?  I  think  I  do.  I  am  sure  I  see  traces  of 
aelfishness  and  selfHseeking  in  the  course  which  I  have  taken.''  And 
so  the  man  torments  himself  in  every  way.  Pride  says  to  bim,  '^  I 
can  point  out  to  you  that  I  had  some  share  in  that  deed;''  and 
Hope  says,  "  That  is  not  all  glorifying  God :  there  is  hope  of  re- 
ward in  it ;"  and  the  different  auxiliary  faculties  say,  ^  I  have  a 
part  in  that."  And  so  they  have.  Everything  that  is  in  you 
ought  to  have  a  share  in  it.  There  is  not  a  great  and  worthy  act 
which  a  man  resolves  to  do  from  the  noblest  side,  and  highest  part 
of  his  nature,  that  everything,  from  top  to  bottom  of  his  head,  or 
from  center  to  circumference  of  his  being,*  ought  not  to  say,  "Hal- 
lel'ujah !"  Every  feeling — ^bencvolence,  hope,  fear,  love,  sympathy, 
pride,  acquisitiveness — ought  to  worship  a  good  act,  a  right  inten- 
tion ;  and  the  mere  fact  that  you  have  these  corroborating  feel- 
ings, so  far  from  invalidating  your  conduct,  proves  that  your 
mind  is  acting  normally,  and  in  power,  as  God  meant  that  it 
should  act. 

T  illustrate  this  to  show  that  in  normal  actions  it  is  generally  :i 
faculty,  or  a  group  of  faculties,  that  moves  first ;  and  that  if  the 
mind  be  free  and  right  the  rest  of  the  faculties  co-ordinate  with  the 
primary  ones,  and  help  them  on,  giving  power,  variety  and  strength 
to  what  they  do.  So  that  the  mere  presence  of  collateral  feelings, 
or  incidental  motives,  does  not  invalidate  the  primary  ones,  bul 
corroborates  them,  and  makes  them  better. 

Thus,  a  man  says  to  himself,**  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  join 
the  church ;  but  I  do  not  know  as  I  am  fit  to  do  it.  I  do  not  know 
as  I  am  sincere  in  wishing  to  do  it."  What  is  the  matter?  '*  Well, 
I  know  that  nothing  in  the  world  would  please  my  wife  so  much  as 
my  joining  the  church  ;  and  I  have  thought,  perhaps  it  was  to  please 
her  that  I  was  going  to  join  it.  Besides,  I  know  that  when  my 
mother  heara  that  I  have  joined  the  church  nothing  outside  the 
trumpet  of  heaven  would  please  her  so  much.  I  am  afniid  that  it 
may  be  my  desire  to  please  them  that  has  led  me  to  take  this  step  " 
Well,  it  is  right  that  you  should  inquire  and  see  whether  these  are 
the  prime  feelings  ;  but  if  you  say,  "  I  have  taken  a  look  over  life, 
and  I  perceive  that  I  am  passing  through  my  years,  and  I  sec*  that 
the  time  is  going  fast  with  me,  and  that  if  ever  I  am  to  change  and 
get  a  hold  on  heaven  I  must  do  it  soon,  and  I  had  better  begin  now, 
and  I  am  determined  to  obey  my  Master  according  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,"  there  is  a  noble  motive,  and  that  should  be  the  sover- 
eign motive;  and  if  then,  when  that  ii  settled,  you  lUink  UvoX  ^owt 
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wife  and  your  mother  will  be  rejoiced,  and  that  everybody  who 
loves  you  will  be  made  happy,  this  collateral  motive  will  be  a  help 
to  the  other.  And  if  there  comes  in  the  reflection,  afterwards,  "  I 
have  been  a  poor  shack,  out  of  pocket ;  and  if  I  join  the  church  very 
likely  I  shall  do  a  better  basiness,"  that  will  do  no  harm.  Take 
courage  from  that  thought.  You  ought  to  do  a  better  business 
when  you  become  a  better  man.  If  the  only  motive,  or  the  strong- 
est one  were  that  of  the  till,  it  would  be  a  different  thing ;  but  if 
your  conversion  was  genuine,  and  your  desire  and  determination  to 
live  a  Christian  life  is  the  primary  one,  then  these  social  motives 
and  considerations  of  profit  will  be  an  advantage  to  you  rather 
than  a  hindrance.  Thoughts  of  personal  interest  are  not  wrong 
under  such  circumstances.  Godliness  is  profitable  for  this  world 
and  for  that  which  is  to  come ;  only  see  that  your  diief  motive  is 
to  glorify  God.  When  you  come  to  explore  your  mind,  make  sure 
that  your  purpose  is  right  in  this  respect,  and  then  do  not  be  afraid 
of  other  feelings,  whether  they  act  singly  or  in  groups,  clear  down 
to  the  bottouL  You  have  a  right  to  the  whole  of  yoursell  You 
have  a  right  to  help  yourself  by  all  of  your  faculties. 

Having  given  this  idea  of  motive  as  being  a  faculty^  or  a  group 
of  faculties ;  and  having  considered  the  relative  excellence  of  mo- 
tives, as  high  or  low^  and  as  primary  and  auxiliary,  I  am  prepared, 
by  a  few  words  of  application,  I  hope,  to  throw  light  upon  some 
questions  which  have  arisen  in  the  minds  of  many  persons  who 
have  not  taken  the  comfort  in  their  religious  life  which  they  might 
if  they  had  been  better  informed  as  to  their  duty. 

On  the  one  side,  let  me  say,  is  the  danger  of  carelessness,  and  of 
indifference  to  all  motives.  This  can  scarcely  be  too  much  repro- 
bated. Men  ought  to  want  to  do  the  best  things  from  the  best 
motives.  That  is,  men  ought  to  want  to  do  the  best  things  with 
their  noblest  faculties.  It  is  better  to  do  a  right  thing  from  the 
poorest  motive  than  not  at  all. 

There  has  been  a  fire  in  Boston  by  which  thoussinds  of  peopla 
have  been  thrown  out  of  work.  A  shrewd  man  says,  "  Now  I  am 
going  to  send  ten  thousand  dollars  to  the  fund  for  the  relief  o« 
those  unfortunate  people.  I  have  been  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
to  get  my  name  before  the  public,  and  after  so  long  a  time  this  on-, 
has  presented  itself;  and  I  am  going  to  improve  it  Won't  thj 
sending  that  money  be  a  good  advertisement  for  me?  I  will  male 
more  than  that  in  one  year  out  of  my  business.''  There  is  calculs 
tion  here  which  the  man  makes  with  his  avarice ;  and  you  e: 
me  to  say  it  is  mean.  Well,  there  is  another  man  who  has 
calculation  with  his  avarice.    He  says,  ''  I  won't  send  a  penny" - 
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Vliich  ifl  the  meaner  ?    I  say  that  it  is  a  yery  poor  and  low  way  of 

fating  for  a  man  to  do  a  great  generosity  from  a  great  selfishness; 

but  it  is  better  to  do  a  generous  thing  from  selfishness  than  not  to 

do  it  alL    It  is  not  good^  it  is  not  pi-aiseworthy ;  but  it  certumly 

is  far  better  than  to  leave  the  thing  undone. 

Another  man  says  within  himself^   ^^  Everybody  in  society  is 
going  to  give  money  for  this  objeety  and  I  am  expected  by  my 
iriends  to  stand  up  with  them;  I  thmk  it  is  right  in  times  of  per- 
gonal trouble  for  men  to  stand  by  each  other;  and  I  will  give  my 
proportion."    His  motive  is  a  little  higher  than  that  of  the  other 
''^^u,  but  it  is  not  very  high.    He  acts  from  a  sense  of  responsibility. 
Be    lias  a  certain  sympathy  with  the  ideas  of  the  circle  in  which 
f^^  iTioves,  and  that  is  about  alL    The  act  in  him  is  not  noble;  but 
'^    is  far  better  that  he  should  relieve  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow 
tiieti  with  his  ten  thousand  dollars  from  the  mere  feeling  of  pride 
^^  oliaracter,  than  that  he  should  not  do  it  alL 

Another  man  says,  ''I  know  there  are  a  great  many  sufferiug 
froixi  the  eflfects  of  that  fire,  and  I  cannot  help  feeling  for  them ; 
^  do  not  feel  justified  in  withholding  my  assistance  from  them : 
*-  ^tti  going  to  give  them  ten  thousand  dollars.'* 

l^ow  we  begin  to  come  to  the  real  man.  Now  we  begin  to  hear 
^l^e    ring  of  the  divine  nature  in  man.    It  is  compassion  that  he 

But  theiH3  is  something  higher  than  that.  A  man  has  just  got 
together  ten  thousand  dollars  with  which  he  was  going  to  build  a 
"C^vise  for  his  daughter — his  only  beloved  child — whose  marriage  is 
^roacbing.  This  object  is  dear  to  his  though L  But  something 
>ni  within  whispers  to  him,  and  says,  "Those  poor  creatures  are 
^  «^  great  need,  and  you  ought  to  help  them."  "  But,"  he  says,  "  if  I 
^^^  this,  I  must  take  it  right  out  of  my  own  kindred;  and  I  will, 
help  me!  They  can  wait,  but  these  sufferers  cannot/' 
That  is  noble;  and  yet  there  is  something  still  better — the 
^^lest  of  all.  I  will  give  you  a  case  that  I  think  surpasses  that 
The  Committee  that  meets  at  the  Park  Street  Church,  in  Bos- 
i,  sit  every  day,  and  hear  applications  from  the  poor  who  have 
'^n  thrown  out  of  work.  There  was  one  establishment  in  which 
^^^Te  employed  some  nine  hundred  sewing  girls.  The  lady  super- 
intendent who  had  charge  of  them  all  came  every  day  to  the  rooms, 
*^^  stood  there  to  authenticate  their  various  cases,  to  identify 
^^^,  and  to  see  that  they  had  help.  Day  after  day,  day  after  day, 
^y  after  day  she  was  At  her  post,  till  one  day,  after  nearly  a  week 
^^  passed,  the  thought  occurred  to  one  of  the  ladies  to  say  to  her, 
You  have  been  serving  everybody  else:  possibly  you  may  need 
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Bome  h^^p.'*  It  was  ascertained  that  she  had  given  the  little  that 
Bhe  had,  and  all  her  time;  that  she  had  sent  her  limited  store  to 
others,  and  kept  none  for  herself;  that  she  had  fed  everybody's 
mouth  but  her  own ;  that  she  had  seen  that  all  had  their  rents 
paid  but  herself;  and  that  she  was  on  the  verge  of  starving.  Here 
she  stood,  on  the  very  edge  of  misery,  ministering,  all  the  time, 
with  all  her  power,  to  others.  This  is  a  case  in  which,  if  Jesus  had 
passed  by,  he  wonld  have  said  of  her,  as  lie  said  of  the  widow  who 
gave  her  two  mites,  **  Verily  she  hath  cast  in  more  than  all  the 
others.'' 

But  I  say  that  it  is  better  for  a  person  to  do  a  right  thing  even 
from  a  low  motive,  than  not  to  do  it  at  all.  Doing  right  is  right; 
but  doing  right  may  be  right  meanly  or  gloriously. 

On  one  side,  therefore,  we  ought  to  be  careful  abont  our  motives, 
and  seek  to  act  from  high  ones ;  but  on  the^othcr  side  we  ought  not 
to  be  morbid  and  over-cautious  in  such  a  way  as  to  take  all  satis- 
faction from  human  conduct.  It  does  not  take  a  long  run  of  this 
sort  of  thing  to  deteriorate  morality.  If  you  make  the  condition  of 
right  living  onerous,  the  great  mass  of  mankind  will  be  discouraged. 
It  may  be  that  vou  will  make  out  of  every  hundred  two  or  three 
heroe:?,  yet  all  the  rest  will  be,  not  heroes,  but  the  opposite. 

I  now  and  then  speak  of  Calvinism  in  terms  of  censure.     You 
Kometimes  think,  as  I  give  prominence  to  one  side,  that  I  disesteem 
the  other  side.     You  are  apt  to  suppose,  when  I  speak  in  commen- 
dation of  elomeuts  in  which  Calvinistic  theology  is  lacking,  that  I 
have  no  regard  for  that  theology.     It  lias  many  good  features,  and  ^ 
has  accomj)lifihed  much  that  is  praiseworthy  ;  and  I  do  not  con — 
demn  it  altogether  when  I  sit  in  judgment  upon  some  of  its 
ments;  but  I  say,  as  I  have  often  said,  that  its  general  effect  is 
build  up  the  strong,  and  make  them  stronger,  and  to  discourage* 
the  weak,  and  make  them  weaker.     That  is  not  the  spirit  of  th^  . 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  I  call  Calvinism  to  account  on  this  ^ 
ground.     I   say  that  any  system,  no  matter  how  much  good  i  M. 
does,  which  discourages  the  mass  of  mankind,  cannot  be  right 
Siiy  that  any  casuistry  or  any  teaching  which  perplexes  men,  an^  m 
takes  away  the  motive  to  right  doing  which  they  liave,  and  lej 
them  to  give  up  the  endeavor  to  live  right,  cannot  but  be  wronj 
You  cannot  have  a  right  system,  you  cannot  have  a  system  whic"-^ 
is  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  unless  it  be  a 
which  encourages  every  one,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  to  li^ 
better.    A  system  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  effectual  must  be 
simple  that  the  weak  can  understand  it     It  must  be  such  ihaA  -  ' 
wayfaring  man  though  a  fool  shall  not  err  therein. 
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If  you  say  to  a  roan,  '^  Yon  have  held  up  before  you  an  ideal  of 
Christian  duty,  and  you  must  live  up  to  that  ideal ;  you  musL  act 
horn  the  highest  motives — for  if  those  motives  are  adulterated  by 
lower  ones,  they  go  for  nothing,'*  you  screw  the  man  up  till  he  is 
iike  a  violin-string  that  goes  squealing  liigher  and  higher,  until  by 
and  by  it  snaps,  and  no  longer  has  any  power.     There  are  thous- 
ands and  thousands  of  men  who  began  honestly  to  live  a  Christian 
life,  but  on  whom  were  put  tests,  until  Uicy  were  screwed  so  higli 
that  the  feeling  in  them  snapped;  and  now  they  are  in  despair; 
*nd   they  say,  "  There  is  no  use  of  my  trying  any  longer.    I  must 
take  what  I  can  get,  and  let  everything  else  go/' 

MThis  kind  of  scrutiny  of  motives,  with  a  wrong  philosophy,  in- 
tensely carried  forward,  may  do  for  here  and  there  a  poetic  nature, 
^r  philosophic  nature;  it  may  do  for  strong,  broad  men,  who  have 
inherited  the  consciences  of  ten  generations;  it  may  do  for  gen- 
iuses of  moral  sense;  it  may  make  these  greater  and  stronger;  but 
It  ^iii  not  do  for  children  and  weak  people.  They  perish  under  a 
^yst^in  which  is  made  to  feed  the  strong.  The  Gospel  must  feed 
I  he  weak,  and  then  go  up  and  feed  the  strong. 

X  remark  again,  that  there  is  great  feebleness,  and  a  great  want 

^^  S^*nerous  momentum  in  the  Christian  life,  .which  comes  from  the 

^^^sciousness  of  one's  self.     My  own  impression  is  that  there  are 

^^*o  kinds  of  egotism — one  that  comes  from  thinking  about  one's 

^^*^»    and  one  that  comes  from  forgetting  one's  self.     Paul  was  a 

^*^^^5irkable  example  of  egotism;  but  when  he  spoke  of  himself,  it 


not  "  I,"  but  **  Christ  that  lives  in  me.''  He  was  so  absolutelv 
.  ^^^orbed  in  another  that  he  had  no  particular  sense  of  his  own 
'^*^^titv. 


^ow,  any  course  of  self-examination  is  mischievous  that  puts 

an  all  tlie  time  upon  thinking  of  himself,  and  upon  a  mean, 

^^tismg,  rankling  thinking  of  himself  at  that.      Any  course  of 

*  ^—examination  is  pernicious  under  whicli  a  man  is  continually 

^^^  ^ing  himself,  '*Am  I  going  right  now  ?" — under  which  a  man 

-5"^  for  instance,  at  ten  o'clock,  "Well,  I  have  gone  right  all  day 

<ar,  but  at  twelve  says,  "Have  I  had  the  glory  of  God  before 

^     up  to  this  time?      Have  I  been  acting  from  such  and  such 

^^tiives?"     This  sort  of  introversion  is  fundamentally  immoral. 

is  immoral  morality.     You  are    not   to    make  for   yourself  a 

t,  and  sit  and  brood  over  your  possible  conduct     You  are  to 

c  your  direction,  and  be  sure  it  is  right,  and  then  make  a  tire, 

put  on  steam,  and  go  ahead,  and  trust  yourself  on  the  w^ay. 

\I  should  like  to  know  what  kind  of  children  I  would  have  if  1 
^^ver  let  them,  go  out  of  my  sight,  as  men  never  do  their  motives, 
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and  if  I  said  to  tliem,  every  time  they  stirred  to  go  anywhere, 
*'  What  are  you  going  there  for  ?"  and  insisted  upon  their  giving 
account  of  all  they  did,  and  stopped  them,  and  interfered  with 
them  every  hour  and  every  minute?  They  would  be  goody-good 
till  they  were  about  seventeen,  and  devil-devil  after  that!    • 

Household  government  is  to  teach  the  child  how  to  take  care 
of  himself;  but  he  will  not  learn  how  to  take  care  of  himself  if  he 
is  done  u}t  in  brown  paper,  and  tied  with  a  string !  If  a  child  is 
to  be  anything,  he  must  be  trusted,  and  allowed  to  make  mistakes. 
The  world  was  made  to  make  mistakes  in.  The  place  wheze  they 
do  not  make  mistakes  is  some  way  distant ! 

If  you  treat  a  man  as  a  man,  he  will  act  like  a  man.  If  you 
treat  him  as  a  dishonest  man,  or  a  treacherous. man,  you  will  be 
likely  to  get  back  the  feeling  which  you  reflect  upon  hinu 
So,  if  yon  are  all  the  time  suspecting  that  you  are  selfish,  you 
will  be  apt  to  be  selfish.  If  you  are  continually  stopping  your 
faculties,  as  you  go  through  your  round  of  duties,  saying  to  them, 
"  Show  your  passport,"  what  rush  can  there  be  to  your  life  ? 

Suppose  John  Zundcl  should  stop  to  explain  every  chord  that 
he  played,  and  should  say  to  mc  at  every  turn,  "  Now,  hark  1  here 
comes  the  tmnsition  ?"  I  should  have  the  explanations,  I  should 
have  a  lecture  upon  music ;  but  I  should  get  no  music. 

Men,  instead  of  letting  their  hearts,  inspired  of  Ood,  ring  out 
that  which  is  in  them,  are  perpetually  stopping  them,  and  exhibit- 
ing them  before  themselves,  and  analyzing  them ;  but  there  can 
be  no  momentum,  none  of  that  breadth  and  strength  and  large, 
ness  which  a  man  should  have,  under  such  circumstances.  Yon 
must  trust  yourself. 

"  But  suppose  I  go  wrong  ?"  Well,  go  wrong  then.  It  t 
better  that  ybu  should  go  wrong,  part  of  the  time,  trusting  your- 
self, than  that,  distrusting  yourself,  you  should  go  wrong  all  the 
1  ime.  You  must  have  strength  of  puii)ose.  You  must  have  lunge  ! 
You  must  start  out  in  the  morning  meaning  to  do  right,  seeing 
that  you  are  right,  armed  for  the  right,  and  taking  aim  in  the 
right  direction ;  you  must  have  aspiration,  call  on  God,  forget 
yourself,  and  then  go  forwai-d  into  life;  and  if  at  noontide  or  at 
eventide,  there  comes  a  moment  for  reflection  or  meditation,  do  as 
the  shipmaster  does — take  an  observation,  see  how  you  hold  on 
ycur  course,  get  your  direction  again,  and  do  the  best  you  can  all 
the  way  through. 

If  you  have  gone  through  a  line  of  action,  I  i*emark  once  more, 
get  as  much  comfort  out  of  it  as  you  can.  God  meant  joy  to  be 
nutriment.    Jesus  meant  that  his  disciples  should  have  peaoe  and 
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joy.  They  were  to  have  sorrow,  to  be  sure;  but  sorrow  is  uq 
apple-tree  that  gives  apples  which  when  ripe  are  not  sour.  Many 
afflictions  are  like  orange- trees  that  are  full  of  thorns^  but  on 
which,  here  and  there,  is  fruit  that  is  filled  with  sweetness.  We 
must  bear  and  endure ;  and  while  in  bearing  and  enduring  there 
is  suffering,  there  is  also  some  enjoyment 

Do  not  be  afraid  of  enjoying  yourself.  Avoid  sordid  joy,  and 
undiscriminating  peace  and  rest;  but  mean  the  best  things,  aim  at 
them,  do  as  well  as  you  can  under  the  circumstances,  and  then,  for 
heaven's  sake,  take  some  comfort 

But  no,  the  dear  conscientious  woman,  who  has  got  up  early 
and  sat  up  late,  and  worked  to  the  extent  of  her  power,  goes  and 
sits  down  and  looks  into  the  fireplace,  and  says,  ^'  I  am  afraid  I 
liave  not  acted  from  pure  motives.  I  do  not  think  I  have  done  as 
I  ought  to ;"  and  in  five  minutes  she  picks  to  pieces  the  work  of 
the  day.  And  that  is  her  thank-offering  to  God!  He  does  not 
thank  yon  for  any  such  miserable  whiniug  as  that,  any  more  than 
I  should  my  children  if  they  did  the  same  thing.  If  I  am  satisfied 
that  my  childi*en  in  the  main  mean  right,  cannot  I  overlook  their 
shortcomings  ?    Is  it  not  a  part  of  my  life  to  do  it? 

We  are  not  serving  a  hard  master:  we  are  serving  a  Master 
who  is  more  lenient  and  gentle  toward  us  than  over-conscientious 
persons  are  toward  themselves.  You  are  binding  on  yourselves 
and  others  burdens  which  are  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  Many  of 
yon  make  your  life  such  a  bondage,  and  task,  and  chide  yourselves 
so,  that  men  get  no  encouragement  from  yon  in  living  a  life  of 
honesty,  and  truth,  and  humility,  and  virtue;  and,  when  they  look 
upon  you,  do  not  want  to  glorify  God,  but  say,  "  I  would  not  be 
such  a  man.'^  You  ought  to  live  such  a  life  of  aspiration  and 
integrity  that  men,  seeing  you,  shall  want  to  follow  your  example. 
You  can  then  be  generous  with  your  mistakes  and  faults  as  God 
is  generous  with  your  sins.  And  men,  seeing  you  thus  giving 
))Ower  to  life,  will  be  stimulated  to  greater  exertions  in  the  stiine 
direction. 

Do  not  expect  that  in  this  mortal  state- you  will  be  other  than 
imperfect  Expect  that  every  day  you  will  be  more  or  less  imper- 
fect— as  certainly  you  will  be.  Live  trusting  the  grace  of  God ; 
sing,  and  be  glad;  and  see  to  it  always,  that  the  upper  part  works 
strongest  and  first,  and  that  the  bottom  is  kept  under,  as  a  servant 
Blessed  be  those  servants  that  are  servants,  and  cursed  be  those 
servants  that  are  masters.  Let  reason,  the  moral  sentiments,  all 
generous  impulses,  have  play  and  power,  and  let  those  lower  feelings 
that  want  to  help  follow  after. 
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Do  uot  be  a  hard  master  with  yourself.  Servo  Obrist;  serve 
him  cheerfully  and  joyfully ;  and  he  will  serve  yon  royally,  with 
an  eternal  salvation. 


11^  >  I 


PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON, 

Iv  only  they  oonld  come  to  thee,  O  God,  who  oould  wear  a  pure  Tobe* 
and  carry  a  heart  without  stain,  who  then  should  draw  near  to  thee  ?  Thou 
oaJlest  the  weak  to  come,  filled  with  infirmity.  Thou  callest  the  sinfult  who 
are  oonsoious  of  their  transgression,  to  thee.  Thou  oallest  unto  thee  tliose 
who  are  infirm  of  purpose,  vacillating  from  day  to  day,  and  falling  back 
from  their  best  resolve.  It  is  a  straight  and  a  steep  way  that  men  are  oolled 
to  walk.  And  thou  knowest— for  thy  feet  have  trod  it— the  way  of  life. 
Thou  hast  been  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are;  and  thou  proclaimesi 
thyself  a  merciful  high-priest  touched  with  the  feeling  of  oiu*  infirmity;  as, 
long  before,  thou  hadst  said,  like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord 
pitieth  them  that  fear  him. 

We  draw  near  to  thee  in  thy  great  benignity,  in  thy  great  mercy  and 
grace,  O  Lord,  to  uncover  that  which  before  thee  is  always  imoovered.  We 
draw  near  to  say.  Search  us,  and  understand  our  most  secret  thought.  Not 
by  our  wisdom,  but  by  thine  own  insight  and  wisdom,  help  us,  and  do  for  us 
that  which  is  best.  We  trust  ourselves  in  the  hand  of  supreme  Love.  W«5 
beliovo  that  in  love  is  all  needed  justice.  Wo  believe  that  all  discriminating 
truth,  aU  that  is  necessary  for  the  upbuilding  of  men  in  righteousnefls,  is 
comprehended  therein.  We  believe  that  love  is  the'  heart  of  God,  and  the 
treuisure-houso  of  the  universe ;  and  that  out  of  the  great  realm  of  divine 
love  eome  forth  life,  and  all  the  succor  that  life  needs,  and  all  the  inspira- 
tions of  men,  yea,  and  their  chastisements.  WhoTn  the  Lord  loveih  he 
cfiasteneth. 

Wo  rejoice  that  wo  may  draw  near  to  such  an  One,  from  whom  we  learn- 
ed how  to  be  piteous;  from  whom  wi»  learned  mercy;  from  whom,  as 
scholars,  we  learned  ho  w  to  forgive. 

O  Lord,  our  Gk>d,  we  thank  thee  that,  in  the  greatness  of  thy  nature, 
thou  dost  not  forget  us.  We  are  in  supreme  selfishness  walking  through 
life,  and  disdaining  everything  that  is  not  of  us  or  like  us.  Wo  tread  upon 
the  worm  remorsely.  We  brush  away  the  insect  because  it  is  not  human. 
Wo  care  li- tl(}  for  animals.  Though  they  be  sentient,  and  though  they  hare 
their  own  sphere,  they  are  little  to  us  except  to  promote?  our  happiness.  We 
think  nothing  of  the  vast  fellowship  around  us  and  beneath  us,  and  stand 
solely  in  the  sovereignty  of  our  position. 

Thou,  O  Lord,  dost  not  so  stand.  All  thy  creatures  are  dear  to  thee. 
They  are  fed  and  sustained  by  thee.  Though  they  toil  not,  and  do  not  spin, 
yet  God  siipplieth  them.  Those  eternal  laws  by  which  the  universe  is  up- 
held, and  by  which  all  its  abundance  is  produced,  ore  but  the  expreesiona  of 
thy  thought  and  the  manifestations  of  thy  i^ower,  all-ministering  and  all- 
Fustaining.  And  wo  beseech  of  thee  that  wo  raav  feel  that  in  the  hands  of 
such  a  God— a  God  so  full  of  ministrations  of  mercy;  a  God  whose  aims 
are  upward  and  toward  perfection— we  aro  safe.  Grants  O  God,  that  w»» 
maysviik  perfection  in  the  canio  way  thnt  thou  wouldst  have  uspeil^ot. 
Grant  that  we  m^y  ho  faithful  disciples  ol  Bim^wYio  Tfifi^<Q^X]L\iN&  vsntc^ 
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00  tbe  efvil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjiiMt, 
ancl  eaith  to  ns.  Be  ye  in  this  way  perfect. 

And  now,  Lord,  we  pray  that  thy  bleeeing  may  rest  severally  upon  all  who 
^^^e  gathered  together  in  thy  presence ;  upon  all  those  who  sit  in  darknev 

01  soul,  and  are  unconsoled,  or  unconsolable.  Be  their  CJomforter.  Thou 
<3Biist  reaeh  the  uttermost  despair.  Thou  canst  relieve  that  distress  on  which 
i^o  light  of  this  world  can  be  made  to  shine. 

We  commend  to  thee  all  who  are  bereaved ;  all  who  are  watching  in 
doubt  and  fear  for  those  who  are  much  beloved;  all  those  hearts  that  are 
PBlned  or  overburdened  in  behalf  of  their  children  or  friends.  We  draw 
^ear  to  thee,  and,  with  the  full  fervor  of  love,  beseech  of  thee  for  every  one, 
i^  all  t6e  history  and  mystery  of  lifn.  Nothing  is  concealed  frv.m  thee,  and 
tliou  hast  infinite  pity  and  infinite  succor;  and  may  all  that  are  in  troubli* 
dx^w  near  to  thee,  and  find  covert  beneath  thy  wings. 

Qrant  thy  blessing,  we  beseech  of  thee,  to  rest  upon  thos^e  who  are  bur- 
dened more  than  they  can  bear  with  trouble  and  care  in  life.  Have  corn- 
Passion  on  all  those  who  have  seen  their  cherished  expectations  dashed  to 
**^©  ground  in  a  moment.  Remember  those  who  yesterday  were  strong  and 
*^opeful,  but  who  to-day  are  overthrown  and  in  ruins.  We  beseech  of  thee 
^  teach  them  to  put  their  treasure  higher  than  fire  and  water,  or  any  earth- 
ly power,  can  reach.  Grant,  wo  beseech  of  thee,  that  none  of  them  may 
yield  to  despair.  May  they  be  saved  by  hope,  and  lifted  up  above  present 
^'*^uble,  and  be  strengthened  again,  to-morrow,  to  make  battle  for  that 
^bich  la  right  and  good.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  their  faith 
^<^d  their  courage  may  not  fail  them.  Grant  that  they  may  stand,  not  in 
tlieir  own  strength,  but  in  the  strength  of  Gk>d,  which  shall  make  theii* 
■treogth  victorious. 

We  pray  for  all  those  who  remember  friends  afar  off.    Some  are  praying 
^^^T  their  dear  ones  upon  the  sea.    Be  with  them  upon  the  sea,  thou  that 
^^^^t  walk  upon  the  water,  and  in  the  storm  didst  guide  it.    Hast  thou  for- 
^^^tten  thy  i)ower  upon  the  sea? 

Hemember  those  who  are  in  distant  lands,  in  the  variety  of  their  circum- 
*'*^^Hoe8-    Be  gracious  unto  them. 

!Be  with  those  who  are  strangers  among  us,  and  whose  whole  house- 
^•^l<is,  all  of  whose  friends,  are  afar  off.    Wilt  thou  grant  that  to-day  all 
are  home-sick  and  heart-sick  may  be  brought  so  near  to  thee  and  to  tho. 
or  of  divine  lovo,  that  they  shall  be  comforted  and  strengthened  in  tlm 
^ys  of  life. 

Xfook  in  compassion  upon  the  outcast,  and  teach  us  more  and  more  to 
upon  them  in  compassion.    And  may  we  not  become  selfish,  nor  arro- 
nor  self -conceited,  nor  hard-hearted  by  our  familiarity  with  sin.    We 
that  our  hearts  may  still  bo  tempered  with  gentleness,  and  sympathy, 
love. 
We  pray,  O  Lord  our  God,    that  thou  wilt  remember  the  work  of 
owledge.    May  those  in  our  midst  who  are  engagcjd  in  instructing  the 
'Xng  be  guided    of  God.     May  they  not  work  in  the   anticipation  of 
;  and  yet,  may  they  be  rewarded  as  they  go  on  day  by  day. 
lYepare  us  for  the  end  of  life  here,  and  prepare  us  for  that  other  life 
^^^^ch  awaits  us  beyond  this  world.    And  grant  unto  us  the  hope  of  believ- 
that  when  this  life  is  over,  we  shall  begin  our  life  again  in  a  higher 
«re,  under  a  better  ministration,  and  with  nobler  joy,  thou  thyself  being 
Leader,  in  thine  own  presence,  no  more  8p(*aking  to  us  afar  off  through 
and  symbols,  and  laws,  but  communing  with  us  f aoe  to  face,  we  seeing 
B  thou  art,  and  loving  like  unto  thee, 
j^     And  we  will  give  the  praise  of  our  salvation  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
^^ly  Spirit,  evermore.    Amen, 
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PRAYEK  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

Onr  Father,  we  pray  that  thy  blesshig  may  rest  upon  the  word  of  troth 
•poken.  May  it  sink  into  the  heart  as  seed  that  falls  into  good  ground.  As 
seed,  never  so  small,  dropped  into  the  soil,  springs  up,  and  brings  forth 
flowers  and  fruit,  so  may  these  words,  to  which  we  have  listened,  oome  f ortht 
and  bear  both  flowers  and  fruits  to  the  honor  of  thy  name,  and  to  the  com- 
fort of  our  own  souls.  O  thou  great  Lover,  thy  word  is  filled  with  tokens  of 
thy  benevolence  and  bounty.  O  thou  tender  Father,  let  us  not  tremble  as 
if  thou  wert  an  unfeeling  tyrant.  O  thou  comforting  God*  give  us  oonsobu 
tion  in  our  sorrow.  O  thcu  most  merciful  Being,  give  us  peace  in  our  infir- 
mities, and  give  us  encouragement  in  our  mistakes  and  failures.  Thou  dost 
pity:  help  us  also  to  pity,  and  so  to  be  like  unto  thee.  And  at  last  bring  n^ 
through  experiment,  and  suffering,  and  tarial,  to  that  sphere  where  we  shaU 
eoter  upon  a  higher  and  nobler  life,  through  riohes  of  grace  in  Gbriit 
JesoB.    Atnsik 
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And  many  people  aball  go  and  say,  Cknne  ye»  and  let  us  go  up  to  tbe 
^'^^^iintoin  of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  and  he  will  teadi 
^  of  his  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths;  for  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth 
^e  law,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem.  And  he  shall  judge . 
^OQ^  the  nations,  and  shall  rebuke  many  people;  and  th^  shall  beat 
T^^^  awordA  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruninghooks :  nation 
"■^^il  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 


Does  it  not  seem  strange  to  yon^  when  you  look  back  upon  the 
.  *^S    line  of  nations,  civilized  or  semi-civilized,  and  read  their 
^^feriature,  their  poetry,  and  their  philosophies,  and  see  on  eveiy 
^^e.    only  a  spirit  of  rivalry  and  of  military  glory, — does  it  not, 
^^u,  seem  strange  that  the  one  sweet  voice  that  is  lifted  up  like  a 
^^^i:it  or  a  hymn,  through  all  the  ages,  was  the  voice  of  the  old 
*^l>i-ew  people?    They  were  themselves  not  unwarlike;  they  were 
I^^ople  of  fierce  passions,  whom  it  required  ages  to  discipline; 
*^^^    yet  their  prophets,  instead  of  being  the  leaders  of  the  people  to 
i^ve  that  war  was  the  favorite  pastime  of  the  gods,  and  that  it 
the  mark  of  honor  among  men  to  be  eminent  in  military  skill 
prowess,  taught  that  when  God  should  rule,  the  earth  would 
t  peace ;  and  that  when  the  ways  of  God  should  be  observed, 
the  law  should  qo  forth  from  Zion,  it  would  be  then  the  time 
-■*  ^n  all  people  should  turn  from  military  occupations,  and  bestow 
^^^^  ^oiselves  upon  remunerative  industrial  and  civil  pursuits. 

"This  passage  which  I  have  read  is  the  exultant  prediction  that 

-^       '«y  shall  come  to  pass  when  the  nations  shall  be  governed  by 

^^•^*8  will.    That  is,  national  laws  and  national  policies  shall  yet 

^     ^2ontrolled,  not  by  the  lowest  passions  of  mankind  as  largely  as 

^^Vierto,  but  by  the  highest  moral  sentiments.     A  day  is  coming 

^mmaDAY  Monvixo,  Nov.  ».  1872.     I^B8W>.V:  ISA.  XL,  1-8;  LXV.,  17-ti.     HTMNS  (P\y- 
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when  public  sentiment  shall  demand  that  public  men  shall  be 
nobler  morally ;  when  all  public  laws  shall  be  couched  and  framed 
in  the  highest  moral  interest  of  the  whole ;  and  when  the  jiolicy  of 
nations  shall  conform  to  the  beneficent  policy  of  Divine  provi- 
dence./ When  that  shall  take  place,  there  will  be  universal  peace; 
and  this  peace  will  turn  the  resources  of  nations  into  wealth- 
producing  channels. 

From  tiie  very  terms  that  are  employed  here,  we  may  say  that 
this  will  be  done,  when  it  is  done,  by  the  laborers  of  the  world — 
by  the  artisans  and  by  the  husbandmen.  For,  when  it  is  declared 
that  "  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,"  it  is  the 
people  that  shall  do  it.  When  it  is  declared  that  their  spears  shall 
be  beaten  into  pruninghooks,  it  is  the  spears  of  tJie people  of  which 
the  writer  speaks.  '^  Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 
neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more." 

To-day,  the  supreme  business  of  nations  in  European  Christ- 
endom is  teaching  the  whole  people  how  to  war;  but  when  the 
equity  of  the  Gospel  shall  come,  as  it  is  declared  that  it  shall  come, 
that  whole  system  of  military  instruction  shall  be  done  away.  All 
the  resources  that  are  swallowed  up  now  in  military  affairs  shall 
be  turned  toward  the  civilization,  the  education  and  the  comfort 
of  the  people ;  and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee  away,  and  poverty 
shall  be  well-nigh  unknown,  and  God  shall  reign  from  the  rising 
of  the  sun  until  the  going  down  of  the  same,  and  fill  the  earth 
with  his  glory. 

The  greatest  obstruction,  to-day,  to  the  progress  of  civilization 
and  of  religion,  applied  to  human  affairs,  is  in  the  unnatural 
potency  of  the  war-making  faculties  of  the  human  mind. 

Here,  then,  are  the  facts.  The  highest  condition  of  civilization 
will  be  one  in  which  the  war-spirit  shall  be  extinguished,  and 
reason  and  the  moral  sentiments  shall  invoke  and  maintain  their 
place. 

Secondly,  all  this  work  requires  the  co-operation  of  the  great 
laboring  class  of.  the  community.  In  the  lower  stage  of  mankind, 
where  men  seem  to  be  encouraging,  from  their  animal  condition, 
the  law  of  the  animal  kingdom — namely,  force,  and  its  near  allies, 
craft  and  cunning — there  physical  force,  supplemented  by  so  much 
intelligence  only  as  shall  make  it  most  effectual,  is  universal ;  and 
ill  this  lower  stage  of  human  existence,  we  call  men  savages.  The 
savage  lives  by  force.  If  there  is  anything  else,  it  is  only  so  much 
mind  as  is  necessary  to  make  cunning,  in  addition  to  force.  But 
the  line  of  development  is  directly  away  from  physical  force  toward 
social,  moral  and  intellectual  force.     The  line  of  development  is 
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therefore  towards  the  application  of  these  higher  elements.  You 
can  never  extinguish  physical  force,  nor  those  great  appetites  and 
passions  by  which  it  is  set  in  motion ;  but  the  line  of  development 
^>11  lequire  that  this  force  shall  be  more  and  more  sparingly 
employed  upon  men,  and  that  it  shall  be  more  and  more  reserved 
Jind  concentrated  upon  physical  things.        " 

I    do  not  believe  the  time  has  come,  or  nearly  come,  in  which 

governments  can  exist  without  armed  force.     I  do  not  believe  that 

municipal  bodies  can  exist  without  police  force — which  is  only 

iinother  form  of  armed  force;   I  do  not  believe  that  even  in  the 

rearing  Qf  the  household  the  time  has  come  in  which  you  can  set 

*^  O  aught,  utterly,  the  use  of  physical  force ;   but  I  say  that  the 

Dec^esity  for  it  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  we  have  the  lingering 

rein^in^of  savageism  in  us.    Physical  force  is  indispensable.    There 

18  &^  yet  no  other  element  employed  by  men  by  which  they  can 

saec^eed.     In  proportion  as  families,  aud  cities,  and  nations  are 

imf>overished  in  social  or  moral  force,  they  must  fall  back  on  some- 

tnixi^;  and  rather  than  fall  into  the  gulf  of  ungoveming  anarchy, 

thfey  nmgt  apply  physical  force ;  but  the  less  there  is  of  it,  in  any 

nation  on  any  part  of  the  globe,  so  that  all  the  great  economies  of 

society  can  be  carried  on,  the  further  removed  are  men  from  bar- 

*^iem,  and  the  nearer  have  they  approached  the  ideal  of  Christian 

ciriX]2ation. 

TThe  globe,  however,  is  not  to  be  without  appetite  and  passion, 

noir   without  those  intense  physical  energies  which  are  inspired  by 

^^^3a.    It  does  not  follow,  because  we  do  not  any  longer  make  war 

^P^^n  each  other,  that  the  armed  hand  will  go  out  of  use.     No, 

«^^^^*ds  are  not  to  be  thrown  away;   they  are  to  be  beaten  into 

P^"*^  xiinghooks.     The  spear  is  not  to  be  wasted ;   it  is  to  be  madt 

?^^^^  an  instrument  of  industry.    So  the  crushing  power,  the  organ - 

Jz&^cl  physical  force,  that  men  now  form  into  armies,  and  by  which 

^=^^  sweep  fellow  nations,  is  to  be  directed  against  nature — against 

^     soil,  agaiftst  the  rock,  against  metal.     We  are  to  pierce  moun- 

^^^s;  we  are  to  tunnel  hills;  we  are  to  cut  ways  for  industry; 

^^     5ftre  to  rear  up  fleets;   and  we  are  to  battle  storms.     We  are  to 

"Varriors  still,  but  warriors  for  peace ;  warriors  against  the  forces 

^        Mature  that  resist  us,  until  we  subdue  the  nations  to  the  blessed 

^^^^dition  of  industry,  as  well  as  social  and  civil  conquest.     And 

^^^  ratio  of  civilization  will  be  found  to  be  just  in  proportion  to 

^*^^  difference   that  exists  between   the  use  of  physical  force  for 

^^^^^naging   men,  and   the   use   of  physical  force  for   controlling 

^^ture. 

The  higher  instincts,  then,  when  civilized,  become  engineers' 
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forces^  and  not  military  forces.  Tbere  are  fields  in  them  for  f 
inspiring  energies ;  and  as  they  find  useful  application,  less 
less  will  they  he  employed  as  against  men. 

The  time  has  come,  or  at  least  is  now  near,  when  there  sha 
an  organization  of  nations  for  the  peace  of  the  world.     We 
an  organization  iu  evefy  town  or  village  in  this  land  by  whic 
one  man  is  allowed  tx)  let  loose  his  passions  as  he  pleases, 
good  of  every  citizen  In  the  town  requires  that  the  lawless  fore 
men  shall  be  regulated.    The  law  undertakes  to  do  for  men  ^ 
in  a  savage  or  barbarous  condition  they  undertake  to  do  for  tl 
selves.    But  the  time  is  coming  when  nations  shall  organize  foi 
some  purposes  that  villages  and  towns  do  now,  and  when  it  i 
be  as  unlawful  for  a  nation  to  let  loose  its  avaricious  and  vir 
tive  desires  in  the  community  of  nations,  without  their  leave, 
is  for  a  man  to  let  loose  his  personal  passions  in  the  midst  of  c 
ized  men,  without  law,  and  without  the  leave  of  a  magistrate. 

We  are  educating,  step  by  step,  in  that  direction.  For  the 
half  century  there  has  been,  perhaps,  a  not  very  visible,  but  ne 
theless  a  very  real  and  distinct,  approach  toward  a  higher  ao 
better  mode  of  settling  national  disputes  than  by  war.  That  a 
tration  which  had  many  illustrations  before  the  great  and  noble 
stance  which  occupied  so  recently  the  thought  of  the  civilized  wc 
on  the  whole  tends  to  development  and  to  growth ;  but  it  n 
be  followed  by  others.  There  must  be  a  code  of  international '. 
covering  more  perfectly  the  great  issues  likely  to  come  up.  Al 
all,  there  must  be  overhanging  public  sentiment,  an  educated  < 
science,  and  an  educated  judgment  of  that  source  from  whicl 
real  power  in  a  nation  comes — namely,  the  common  people,  j 
1  shall  address  to  that  intent,  and  in  that  direction,  the  residu 
my  remarks  this  morning.  I  shall  speak  on  the  subject  of  War 
Peace;  and  I  shall  discuss  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  great 
dustrial  classes  in  the  community. 

I  doubt  whether  very  much  will  ever  be  accomplished,  c 
accomplished  will  ever  be  made  eflBcient  in  practice,  until  the  g 
mass  of  laboring  men  through  Christendom  have  been  educate 
hate  war.  I  think  tbere  is  a  tendency  already  beginning  to  si 
itself  iu  that  respect;  light  is  dawning;  but  hitherto  the  masse 
men  have,  on  the  whole,  been  in  favor  of  anything  that  she 
carry  nations  into  war.  War  has,  until  within  a  comparative^ 
cent  period,  almost  always  been  popular  with  tlie  bulk  of 
nations.  To  be  sure,  after  long  continued  wars,  when  every tl: 
has  been  wasted,  and  men  have  been  reduced  to  the  extremest 
direbt  poverty  and  trouble,  there  bus  risen  up  a  hatred  of  war ; 
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it  has  lasted  only  long  cnongh  to  grow  a  few  trees  to  cover  the 
graves  of  the  slain,  and  to  raise  up  a  new  generation  of  ^children. 
Then  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  has  been  the  sweetest  souhd  that 
men  could  hear,  and  war  their  pastime  again.  And  so  wave  after 
wave  of  war  has  rolled  across  the  world. 

But  I  think  the  time  is  coming  when  men  are  going  to  make  a 
stand,  from  which  they  are  not  going  to  retreat ;  and  that  from 
that  point,  step  by  step,  onward  and  upward,  we  are  going  to  gain, 
at  lust,  ascendency  over  one  of  the  direst  evils  that  ever  afflicted 
man  kind. 

In  our  time,  the  right  thought  is  with  the  inspired  few — with 
the  educated;  but  the  inspired  few  are  generally  prophets  without 
a  following.  Ordinarily,  men  who  point  out  right  ways  do  not 
live  to  see  the  accomplishment,  practically,  of  that  which  they 
teach  theoretically.  They  are  like  John  the  Baptist,  who  died 
before  Christ  completed  or  even  began  his  ministry.  They  are  the 
voice  of  men  crying  in  the  wilderness,  and  saying,  **  Prepare  ye  the 
way;  make  the  paths  straight"  The  source  of  thought  is  the 
intelligence  of  the  inspired  few;  but  not  so  the  source  of  power,  by 
which  things  become  omnipotent.  That  power  resides  in  the  mass 
of  the  people.  And,  however  many  wise  thoughts,  or  treatises,  or 
laws  you  may  have  on  the  subject  of  war,  and  however  much  it 
may  be  the  desire  of  rulers,  or  ministers  of  justice,  or  good  men, 
to  have  peace,  you  never  will  be  able  to  control  this  monster  until 
you  have  that  power  which  means  a  real  educated  conviction  of 
the  common  people  on  your  side.  If  they  mean  war,  you  cannot 
stop  it     If  they  mean  peace,  you  cannot  inflame  it 

There  must,  therefore,  be  diffused  among  them  the  knowledge 
that  war  strengthens  the  enemies  of  the  common  people ;  that  it 
impoverishes  the  laborer;  and  that  it  perverts  that  development 
and  enterprise  which  is  now  the  growing  aspiration  of  the  laboring 
classes. 

Do  you  suppose  that  I  am  a  Communist  when  I  say  that  I  sym- 
pathize with  the  Communists — as  I  do?  Do  you  suppose  I  am 
an  International  because  I  say  that  I  sympathize  with  the  Inter- 
nationals— as  I  do?  It  is  not  because  they  are  Communists ;  it  is 
not  because  tliev  are  Internationals;  it  is  not  because  I  think  their 
creed  to  be  wise,  or  tenable  in  philosophy.  On  the  otlu»r  bund,  I 
i*egard  their  creed  to  be  Heretical,  and  much  tliat  belongs  to  them 
to  be  atrocious  and  detestable.  But  this  I  say  :  that  tlie  masses  of 
laborers,  who  have  been  blind  as  bats,  and  whose  hands  have  been 
made  weak,  arc  beginning  to  feel  for  each  other,  and  to  say,  "  Can 
we  not  by  combination  find  some  way  by  which  to  make  ouv  hwx- 
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dens  less,  and  Ireak  the  yokes  from  off  our  necks?"  Are  they  in 
their  ignorance  to  be  cast  out  of  sympathy  and  universal  care  be- 
cause as  yet  they  do  not  know  ?  And  how  shall  they  learn  in  their 
bondage  ?  How  should  they  have  learned  in  the  weary  pilgrimage 
which  they  have  gone  through  thus  far  in  the  desert?  Who  has 
been  their  teacher?  Have  schools  been  so  common  in  Europe  that 
all  the  peasantry  have  had  a  chance  to  become  informed  ?  Has 
education  been  on  so  broad  a  scale  that  they  are  made  familiar  with 
political  wisdom?  And,  betrayed  by  their  priesthood;  ground 
down  by  their  rulers,  from  generation  to  generation;  with  no  out- 
lets and  no  opportunities;  with  little  comfort  and  much  suffering; 
and  with  the  very  future  itself  darkened  by  those  to  whom  they 
look  for  instruction  and  religion,  and  who  say  that  men  who  wail 
ihrough  life  are  to  wail  hereafter  forever,  shall  these  masses  of  men, 
feeling  at  last  the  inspiration  that  belongs  to  our  age  and  our  time, 
and  going  forth  and  groping  for  something  better — shall  they  be 
held  to  as  exact  an  account  as  you,  or  as  men  who  are  members  of 
academies  of  science,  or  those  who  fill  legislative  halls?  I  am  sorry 
for  them.  1  am  not  in  sympathy  with  their  theories.  I  think  them 
to  be  wholly  mistaken  theories,  that  they  themselves  will  by  and 
by  cast  away.  Laboring  men,  feeling  an  aspiration  for  something 
higher,  h:ive  cried,  holding  up  their  hands  toward  the  east,  and 
uttering  a  wail  like  that  of  the  old  Hebrews,  "  How  long,  0  Lord! 
how  long  ?"  wliile  hundreds  of  years  have  gone  thundering  with 
war  past  them.  And  I  pray  for  the  time  to  come  when  the  great 
mass  of  the  common  people  who  now  are  misrepresenting  them- 
sehes  in  this,  that  and  the  other  abortive  effort,  shall  have  better 
leaders,  a  better  philosophy,  and  better  success  in  the  slow  conflict 
which  they  are  attempting  to  wage  with  those  elements  in  society 
which  have  oppressed  them,  and  do  still  oppress  them. 

When,  then,  I  behold  this  vast  bulk  of  unorganized  men,  con- 
scious of  wrong,  and  smarting  under  it,  and  attracted  by  every 
*•  Lo  here!"  and  *'  Lo  there!"  and  rushing  after  new  theories,  as  the 
old  Jews  did  at  the  Advent,  and  running  aft^r  every  man  who  call8 
himself  annointed — when  I  look  upon  them,  and  see  their  distress, 
I  fain  would  say  to  them,  **  There  is  a  Jesus  coming ;  there  is  an 
Advent  not  far  off;  there  is  justice,  there  is  love  and  there  is 
triumph  for  you !"  I  fain  would  make  religion  say,  what  it  never 
has  said,  to  the  great  mass  of  the  peasantry  in  Enrope — "  Come 
unto  me,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 

In  tlie  first  place,  there  must  be  more  intelligence  diffused 
among  them.  Th«  education  of  the  common  people  ought  to  be 
the  special  enthusiasm  of  our  age.     It  is  fundamental.     It  is  abso* 
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lately  neoessary.  It  onght  not  to  be  permitted  that  any  child  that 
is  born  sbonld  grow  up  unintelligent  or  uneducated.  Where  know- 
ledge is  a  virtue,  there  ignorance  is  a  crime ;  and  I  hold  that  every 
government,  to  say  nothing  about  churches  and  parishes,  is  bound, 
not  simply  to  promote  education,  but  to  enforce  education  upon 
every  child  that  comes  into  the  world.  You  ought  to  put  your 
ballot-box  behind  your  school-house,  and  every  child  that  votes 
shonldgo  through  the  school-house  to  vota  It  ought  to  be  made 
as  obligatory  on  a  man  to  be  intelligent,  as  to  be  a  wise  citizen  in 
any  other  respect.  We  must  begin  with  the  thorough  education 
of  the  whole  mass  of  society. 

A  law  of  intelligence  and  skill,  then,  which  is  the  actual  law 
of  nature,  must  be  taught  to  men.  For,  if  men  are  organizing  in- 
dustrial associations,  guilds,  communes,  and  various  other  bodies, 
to  attempt  to  make  all  men  equal,  and  to  wring  out  of  society  a 
system  which  shall  make  it  obligatory  that  all  men  shall  be  paid 
^^  and  that  all  men  shall  be  regarded  alike,  then  they  are  going 
nght  straight  back  to  Egypt  again.  It  is  a  rebellion  against  Je- 
hovah. 

"Well,  but,"  you  say,  "  men  are  free."    In  fact  ?    No,  only  in 
theory  and  right.    Every  man  has  a  right  to  be  free;  but  a  quarter 
of  the  globe  in  reality  are  born  not  free.    "  All  men  are  equal" 
How?    In  height?    I  think  not    In  girt?    Hardly.     In  weight, 
avoirdupois  ?    Notoriously  not.    Equal,  then,  how  ?     In  thought 
power?     Certainly  not     In  moral  power?      Certainly  not    In 
wealth-producing  power  ?     No,  certainly  not     There  are  infinite 
variations  among  men  in  these  regards.     In  what  respect,  then,  are 
men  equal  ?     In  no  other  respect  than   this :  that  before  the  law 
neither  is  interior  to  the  other.     The  law  is  bound  to  regard  a  right 
just  as  right  in  one  class  of  society  as  in  another.  Eight  is  no  righter 
at  the  top  than  it  is  at  the  bottom,  and  wrong  is  no  wronger  at  the 
bottom  than  at  the  top,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.     The  laws  recognize 
all  men  alike,  and  ought  to  be  administered  without  partiality.     In 
fnrope  it  used  to  be  so  that  if  a  peasant  committed  murder,  he  was 
punished  four  times  as  severely  as  a  noble  :  but  the  law  says,  "Men 
are  equal  in  that  respect  If  a  peasant  commits  a  crime  he  is  no  more 
a  criminal  than  a  noble  who  commits  a  crime."    Men  are  equal  be- 
fore the  law  in  respect  to  justice ;  but  the  idea  that  there  is  any  such 
thing  as  dynamic  equality  is  the  wildest  hallucination  that  ever  dis- 
turbed the  brain  of  man.    Men  arc  not  all  free,  as  a  fact,  though 
they  ought  to  be.    Neither  are  they  equal  in  power.    And  any  theory 
of  society  which  undertakes  to  proceed  upon  an  equality  and  fra- 
ternity in  all  affairs  among  men,  so  that  the  dull  hand  shall  be  re- 
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garded  as  no  less  valnable  than  the  thinking  and  skillfol  hand^a 
so  that  the  non-earning  man  shall  stand  as  high  as  the  eami 
man,  thns  abolishing  all  moral  distinctions,  and  distinctions 
skill,  and  distinctions  of  intelligence,  between  man  and  man,  n 
be  a  failure.  It  is  no  less  preposterous,  and  no  less  absolnt 
against  the  laws  of  nature,  than  the  fantasy  and  folly  of  tt 
gardener  who  raises  oaks  and  huckleberry  bushes  side  by  side,  a 
undertakes  to  exalt  the  huckleberry  bushes,  and  make  it  app< 
that  they  are  larger  than  the  oaks. 

Men  must  be  taught  to  observe.  They  will  be,  by  and  by;  t 
let  there  first  be  intelligence ;  and  then,  out  of  intelligence  n 
come  a  more  just  conception  of  the  nature  of  man,  of  the  orgs 
ization  of  men  in  society,  and  of  their  relative  forces  in  indnat: 
There  must  be  a  determination  among  the  common  people  to  < 
ganize  themselves  so  that  every  man  shall  have  his  chance ;  so  tl 
every  man  shall  assert  and  maintain  his  personal  freedom  ;  so  tl 
every  man  siiall  claim  and  secure  his  right  to  all  thac  which  I 
longs  to  the  force  he  carries — so  much  and.no  more.  There  mi 
also  be  a  determination  that  war  shall  not  rule  industry ;  that 
shall  not  be  dynastic ;  and  that  if  it  is  permitted  at  all,  it  shall 
by  the  voice  of  the  nation,  and  not  by  the  voice  of  its  ralers. 
other  words,  the  common  people  must  be  so  instructed  that  th 
shall  say,  ^  If  there  is  going  to  be  war,  we  are  to  have  our  say  fir 
and  the  rulers  theirs  afterwards. 

I  wish,  now,  therefore,  not  to  argue  the  evils  of  war  in  gener 
nor  to  argue  the  wrongs  of  war  in  most  cases,  but  to  give  soi 
reasons  why  all  who  depend  upon  labor  for  support,  and  all  w 
are  seeking  to  build  up  for  themselves  and  their  children  a  hor 
should  hate  war,  and  study  to  prevent  it 

First,  all  the  laboring  men  of  the  Christian  world  have  in 
rests  in  common,  as  against  those  influences  by  which  war  has  la 
ally  been  made.  In  other  words,  the  men  who  make  the  most  * 
of  war  are  the  men  who  most  oppress  the  common  people.  In 
sisting  war,  men  resist  their  natural  oppressors.  Soldiers  are  fit 
the  common  people ;  and  in  war  they  prey  upon  each  other.  Wiu 
France  goes  to  war  against  Germany,  the  artisans  of  Paris  shoi 
down  the  artisans  of  Berlin.  When  Prussia  goes  to  war  againi 
Austria,  men  who  live  by  the  shop  and  upon  the  soil,  and  wl 
are  natural  sympathizers  with  each  other  against  nobles  an 
dynasties,  weaken  themselves  and  strengthen  their  oppressors  I 
killing  eacli  other.  All  wars  are  conducted  by  the  bone  an 
muscle  and  enthusiiism  of  those  classes  of  men  who  need  syi 
pathy  ibr   themsolvcs,   and   need  to  be  leagued  with  eaoh  oUm 
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The  vast  armies  which  are  drafted  rest  with  the  most  weight  upon 
the  poor — ^for  at  length  it  is  the  ground  that  every  building  stands 
open.    Yon  may  put  as  many  girders  as  you  please  under  the  roof; 
jou  may  pnt  as  many  columns  as  you  please  along  under  them ; 
bat  you  only  transmit  the  bearing  force;  and  when,  at  last,  it 
stops,  it  rests  upon  the  broad  earth.     You  may  make  as  many  ar- 
'^ftngements  as  you  please  between  the  crowned  head  and  tlie  peas- 
<tnt  ;  but  at  last»  the  whole  weight  of  taxation,  the  whole  burden 
o^  society,  comes  down  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  poor  and  needy. 
Wlien  men  come  to  learn  this,  there  will  be  a  different  feeling 
Among  the  common  people.    It  is  true  in  Europe,  that  the  war 
system  involves  the  rich  and  the  poor ;  but  the  rich,  in  most  cases, 
bny  exemption  from  conscription,  or,  where  they  fail  in  that, 
i,  with  their  wealth,  by  procuring  substitutes,  avoid  actual  ser- 
vice in  the  army.    Single  men,  from  nineteen  to  twenty-four  years 
of  age,  are  taken  out  of  the  great 'bulk  of  their  citizens,  just  at  the 
^me  of  that  formative  period  when  industrial  skill  is  taking  its 
^bape,  and  are  required  io  learn  the  art  of  war  and  remain  in  the 
^iainp.    Now,  I  say,  although  it  seems  as  if  it  were  very  hard  to 
take  a  professional  young  man  whose  father  is  a  distinguished 
<^uncilor  in  Berlin,  and  draft  him  into  the  army,  and  put  him 
through  the  military  drill,  it  is  harder  yet  to  take  the  young  man 
"Whose  father  is  a  common  laborer.    There  is  great  sympathy  and 
consideration  for  the  man  of  the  upper  class,  but  it  is  said  of  the 
peasant,  the  Suabian,  '^He  owns  little  or  nothing,  and  it  cannot 
make  much  difference  with  him,  so  he  ought  to  go."    I  say  it  is  a 
great  deal  harder  for  the  poor  peasant  to  be  put  into  the  army  than 
it  is  for  the  son  of  a  ^eat  councilor  or  millionaire.     If  there  is  any 
one  that  can  afford  to  have  a  dunce  for  a  son,  it  is  the  rich  man. 
If  there  is  any  one  that  can  afford  to  have  sons  grow  up  in  a 
iKtanner  which  shall  unfit  them  for  taking  care  of  tliemselves, 
't  is  the  man    who  has   property    to  take    care   of  them  with. 
^^i  if  there  is  any  one  who  cannot  afford   to  lose  his  oppor- 
^nuity  in  life,  it  is  the  man  who  has  nothing.     Ho  is  at  the  bot- 
^^;  and  if  he  is  to  hold  himself  up,  it  will  require  the  devel- 
^iQent  and  use  of  everything  that  he  has  in  him.    If  he  is  to 
^^rk  out  a  future  for  his  household,  he  must  have  a  chance  to 
^'^Ploy  his  time  and  thought,  which  are  his  only  capital,  in  a  way 
^^t  diall  bring  about  this   result    Therefore,   when  a  war  of 
^^^•cription  brings  the  poor  into  the  ranks,  the  weight  comes  on 
^^Hi  more  than  upon  the  rich. 

Consider  what  the  mass  of  men  are  who  are  shut  up  in  the  ar- 
^''^^  of  Enrope.    Of  our  own  small  army  I  shall  speak  by  and  by. 
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if  I  do  Dot  forget  it  It  is  estixnated  (this  estimate  was;  made 
seven  years  ago,  and  the  figures  have  been  very  mnch  enlarged 
since  that  time)  that  there  are  five  millions  of  armed  men  in  the 
Cliriscian  lands  of  Europe.  It  is  estimated  that  the  regular  armies 
number  that  And  if  you  coujit  the  reserves — that  is  to  say,  men 
who  have  been  in  the  army,  and  have  gone  back  one  step,  but 
are  liable  to  be  called  out  any  hour,  then  there  are  five  millions 
more  to  be  added.  So  that  there  are  ten  millions  of  soldiers  in 
Europe.  And  war  never  will  take  poor  material.  It  always  picks 
and  gets  the  best  As  we  get  the  best  timber  for  ships,  so  the 
best  men  are  taken  for  armies.  The  near-sighted,  the  blind,  the 
deaf,  the  cripples,  can  stay  at  home;  but  the  round,  the  plump, 
the  brawny,  the  strong,  are  taken  for  war.  And  in  Christendom 
there  are  more  than  ten  millions  of  men  whose  supreme  business 
is  war. 

Look,  for  a  moment,  at  the  tables  which  have  been  published  in 
Vienna.  It  is  said  that  Russia  has  862,000  men  engaged  in  war. 
I  do  not  mention  the  horses,  the  artillery,  the  cannon,  and  so  on, 
but  simply  the  men.  The  number  in  Russia  has  become  mnch 
larger  since.  This  table  was  prepared  seven  years  ago.  There  are 
as  many  as  835,000  men  drawn  out  from  industrial  occupations  to 
•stand  in  their  war-shoes.  Austria  has  740,000  men  clad  in  iron. 
The  English  armed  force  at  home,  throughout  her  provinces,  and 
elsewhere,  is  471,000  men.  France  has  an  army  of  more  than  500,- 
000  men.  Besides,  there  are  minor  states  in  Europe  which  go  to 
make  up  more  than  5,000,000  men  who  belong  to  the  regular 
standing  armies  of  Europe. 

Now,  it  is  not  merely  that  these  men  are  being  brought  np,  or 
arrayed  against  the  interests  of  the  common  people,  as  substantially 
they  are ;  but  consider  how  much  productive  industry  is  with- 
drawn by  withdrawing  five  millions  of  the  very  best  men  from  that 
period  of  their  life  which  is  the  best  for  productivenes.  Con- 
sider, farther,  what  is  the  enormous  expense  of  supporting  these 
men.  It  is  four  hundred  million  pounds  sterling  a  year — over  two 
thousand  million  dollars  a  year.  And  it  must  have  been  augmented 
by  probably  a  third  to  a  half  since  this  estimate  was  made.  Prob- 
ably twonty-five  hundred  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  by  ta.xation,  are 
gathered  from  the  laboring  classes  of  Europe,  to  keep  from  five  to 
ten  millions  of  men  out  of  productive  industry,  to  keep  them  in  a 
state  in  which  they  should  do  violence  to  each  other — that  is,  to 
the  common  laborers  of  Europe.  From  83  to  90  per  cent,  of  all  the 
taxation  in  Christendom  is  expended  in  military  matters. 

Look  at  these  facts.    Do  you  beWevQ  tWve  \^  tvcv^  «v\<ilL  thing  as 
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religion  iu  the  world?  Was  there  ever  a  Christ?  Did  the  Orient 
dawn  lighter,  as,  hanging  in  £he  east,  angels  sang,  ''Peace  on  earth, 
good  will  to  men?''  And  now,  for  nearly  two  thousand  years  un- 
der Christian  crowns  and  priestly  mitres,  there  stand  embattled 
in  Europe  nearly  10,000,000  men,  and  $2,500,000,000  annually 
AiTTung  out  by  taxation  from  the  people.  And  of  the  sum  total  of 
all  the  money  raised  by  taxation  in  Europe  for  the  support  of  the 
governments,  from  83  to  90  per  cent,  is  paid  for  military  pui*poses 
to-day.  There  are  more  than  $90  paid  in  Christendom  for  war  to 
every  $1  that  is  paid  for  preaching  and  spreading  the  Gospel. 

That  is  the  state  of  things  in  the  present  day.  Have  men  had 
their  eyes  open  ?  Have  they  thought  about  this?  Is  it  not  some- 
thing to  be  racketed  in  the  shops,  and  discussed  in  the  village 
debating  societies?  Is  it  not  something  for  the  anvil  to  ring  out 
to  the  saw,  and  for  the  saw  to  speak  of  to  the  plane,  and  for  the 
plane  to  talk  to  the  sickle  about?  Should  it  not  be  understood  by 
laborers  everywhere  that  there  is  this  infernal  dynasty  of  cruelty 
and  violence  which  will  hold  men  down  as  long  as  it  is  permitted 
to  exist  ? 

There  is  another  point  respecting  this  question  which  is  worthy 
of  attention.  In  Russia  there  has  been  an  excess  of  expenditure 
over  income  since  1832.  In  other  words,  so  great  an  empire  as 
Russia  spends  so  much  for  war  that  she  cannot  possibly  maintain 
the  expenditure,  and  goes  on  from  year  to  year  with  a  deficit,  in- 
creasing her  financial  burdens,  and  rolling  over  and  over  a  national 
debt  which  she  has  no  power  to  meet,  and  which  sooner  or  later 
will  be  destructive  to  both  the  poor  and  the  rich,  like  an  avalanche, 
which,  when  it  falls,  sweeps  down  and  buries  everything  in  its  way. 
In  Austria  the  accumulated  deficits  from  1851  to  1856,  amounted 
to  130,000,000  pounds  sterling.  France,  before  the  last  war,  was 
sinking  miserably  and  hopelessly  into  debt.  Her  indebtedness, 
in  thirteen  years,  increased  from  213,000,000  pounds  sterling  to 
•492,000,000  pounds  sterling,  the  deficit  during  that  period  amount- 
ing to  279,000,000  pounds  sterling.  The  Kingdom  of  Italy  can- 
not meet  its  expenses.  It  is  raising  more  and  more  men  every 
year,  every  year  is  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to  bankruptcy,  and  is 
staggering  to  its  downfall.  And  yet,  Italy,  if  it  had  no  army  to 
support,  if  it  could  live  in  peace,  and  turn  all  its  resources  into 
industrial  channels,  would  become  one  of  the  compactest  and 
strongest  of  States.  The  curse,  to  day,  of  Germany,  -Austria, 
France  and  Italy,  is,  that  they  stand  looking  like  so  many  lions 
over  against  one  another,  each  piling  up  means  of  defence;  each 
sucking  the  blood  of  wdaatij;  each   robbing   ite  pooi  lo  >Q^X1\^ 
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stronger  forts^  and  supply  them  with  more  armaments;  and  each 
approaching  nearer  and  nearer  the  verge  of  financial  failure.  And 
when  ground,  tormented,  and  taxed  to  the  uttermost^  the  peasantry 
lx*gin  to  heave,  and  breuk  out  into  revolutions,  and  unite  in  secret 
societioH,  or  otherwise,  to  relieve  themselves  from  their  grievons 
oppressions,  holy  men  lift  1)ands  of  horror,  and  wonder  why  Ck)d 
])ermits  such  wicked  discontent  to  grow  up  among  the  common 
people!    The  world  is  rotten  ! 

What  have  the  wars  of  the  last  two  hundred  years  gained  for 
Kurope  that  might  not  have  been  more  certainly  gained  by  the  in- 
telligence of  the  common  people?  Two  nations  will  fight  about  a 
map.  For  that  which  is  worth  perhaps  $40,000,000,  they  will  go  to 
war;  and  when  they  have  suflTered  the  loss  of  200,000  men  and 
9200,000,000,  they  settle  the  war,  hut  not  the  questunu  That  goes 
over  for  the  next  generation  to  pluy  with  again.  There  has  hardly 
been  a  dispute  that  could  not  have  been  easily  settled  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  few  million  dollars.  I  do  not  believe  in  bribery;  but  I 
think  nations  might  be  willing  to  settle  with  money  many  and 
many  a  question  about  which  they  fight,  involving  a  few  feet  of 
ground  hei*e,  or  a  small  strip  of  land  there.  But,  oh!  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  honor!  Honor?  It  is  the  devil's  honor.  It  is  the  honor 
of  passion.  It  is  the  honor  of  pride.  It  is  the  honor  of  combatiye- 
ness.  It  is  the  honor  of  dcstructiveness.  It  is  the  honor  of  the 
dragon  that  lies  coiled  up  in  the  base  of  every  man's  brain! 

Do  you  know  where  men  come  from  ?  Some  come,  I  think, 
from  crocodiles;  some,  I  think,  were  lions;  some,  I  think,  were 
tigers  or  panthers;  some,  bears  or  wolves;  some,  sneaking  foxes ; 
some,  snakes.  I  do  not  meau  that  it  is  literally  so ;  but  they  act 
just  as  though  they  had  come  from  that  ancestry,  and  retained  the 
essential  traits  of  their  ancestors! 

Now,  I  do  not  take  the  ground  that  aU  defensive  wars  are 
wrong.  I  do  not  think  they  are.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  use  of 
physical  force  to  maintain  the  great  moral  ends  of  justice,  liberty 
and  national  life  can  yet  be  dii^pensed  with.  The  time  is  coming 
when  it  can  be  dispensed  with,  but  that  time  has  not  come  yet.  I 
agree  with  the  most  advanced  men,  that  the  ideal  of  Christianity  is 
absolute  peace ;  I  believe  that  the  ideal  of  Christianity  is  to  snflfar 
evil  rather  than  inflict  evil ;  but  Christianity  has  not  yet  come  to 
its  ideal  You  cannot  bring  communities  up  by  the  ears.  Yon 
may  say  to  the  individual  man,  ^  You  are  bound  to  develop  to  the 
uttermost;^  but  he  cannot  develop  thus  all  at  once.  Since  God 
ordained  that  men  and  society  should  come  np  by  growth,  jon 
t  tone  them  up.    Growth,  of  necessity,  requires  timet.    Th& 
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ideail  of  Cbristianity  is  fina]  and  universal  peace,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  nations  to  dispense  with  physical  force  as  fast  and  as  far  as  pos- 
sible; hot  you  cannot  dispense  witli  it  suddenly,  and  disband  all 
Armies  and  police  organizations,  and  leave  the  world  to  think  that 
there  is  no  government     To  do  that  would  be  to  leave  the  world 
to    bratajity,  and  make  the  tyrant  more  tyrannical,  and  the  lawless 
more  lawless.     Until  society  is  stronger  in  the  direction  of  the 
Booial,  intellectual  and  moral  elements,  we  must  use  an  inferior 
instrnment     We  must  use  the  hand  till  the  head  and  the  heart 
&>*«  right.     Christianity  is  so  large  that  we  are  to  grow  into  it 
gradaally;  but  as  fast  as  possible  nations  should  take  hold  of  its 
principles, 

/  take  the  ground  that  the  time  has  come  when  by  suitable  ef- 
forts the  war  spirit  may  be  abated,  and  men  in  the  main  set  against 
^^     The  time  has  come  when  the  forces  of  nations  may  be  so  com- 
bined as  to  reduce  the  temptations  of  war.    Nations  can  be  so  or- 
ST^nized  as  to  prevent  any  unruly  member  from  going  to  war,  as 
'^firhtfuUy  as  municipal  bodies  in  towns  and  villages  can  prevent 
*^y  citizen  from  going  into  a  fight  at  the  expense  of  the  peace  of 
the  whole  community.    The  peace  of  the  world,  in  other  words,  is 
^ot  to  be  subject  to  the  whim  or  caprice  of  any  single  nation,  any 
^^^ore  than  the  peace  of  a  nation  is  to  be  subject  to  the  whim  or 
^^^price  of  any  man  or  body  of  men  in  it 

We  have  seen  dueling  go  out  of  practice  almost  entirely.    It  has 

^n  thought  that  two  men  might  go  out  and  settle  their  differences 

■*y   the  use  of  deadly  weapons;   but  that  idea  is  fast  going  out  of 

^^te.    It  is  tliought  that  two  nations  have  a  right  to  fight  national 

^Hels  to  settle  their  diflSculties;   but  this  sort  of  dueling  is  just  as 

^''^ong  as  the  other,  and  just  as  really  and  as  easily  vincible.     There 

^^otdd  be,  therefore,  such  steps  taken  as,  for  instance,  the  organization 

^^  a  national  congress,  for  enacting  international  law,  and  admin is- 

^rtng  that  law  between  nation  and  nation.    At  present  the  law  of 

^^ations  is  crude,  and  a  large  part  of  the  ground  between  nation  and 

'^^tion  is  not  covered  by  national  enactments.    But  we  have  come 

^  a  time  when  I  think  we  might  begin,  at  last,  to  form  a  national 

^^n^ress,  that  shall  enact  laws  which  shall  be  for  the  good  of  all 

^^t:ions,  and  by  which  all  nations  alike  shall  be  bound.     There  are 

•^^aie  international  laws,  which  pertain  more  largely  to  commerce 

^"^^Q  to  anything  else;  but  I  think  the  time  has  come  for  a  more 

^W.onmgh  work  through  the  organization  of  a  national  congress. 

^^ere  must  be  a  determination  to  so  educate  the  whole  people  that 

^^^  current  of  public  sentiment  will  run  in  that  direction.    If  the 

t^^ple  remain  ignorant  on  the  subject,  or  indifferent  to  it,  it  will 
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be  in  vain  to  undertake  to  institute  and  carry  oat  this  i-eform ; 
if  the  people  are  instructed,  and  aroused  to  feel  that  their  inte: 
lie  in  peace,  then  "  Vox  popuW*'  will  be  "  Vox  Dei" — »  pro 
which  has  been  as  little  understood  and  as  much  abused  as 
proverb  in  the  world.  If  by  saying  that  the  voice  of  the  peop 
the  voice  of  God,  you  mean  that  the  people  have  the  powe 
know  a  truth  as  God  has  power  to  know  it,  that  is  hideously  fe 
for  the  vast  mass  of  the  common  people  have  almost  no  powc 
comprehend  the  truth.  But  when  the  truth  is  found  out  and  n 
known  to  the  great  mass  of  the  common  people,  and  they  ac 
it,  and  lift  up  their  voice,  and  give  it  power,  then  the  voice  oj 
people  is  indeed  the  voice  of  a  heaven  full  of  gods.  And  we  i 
get  the  power  of  the  people  to  enforce  the  laws  which  ma; 
enacted  by  an  international  congress. 

On  the  church  of  God  rests,  primarily,  this  work.  I  do 
undertake  to  eay,  I  am  far  from  saying,  that  a  church  should  . 
aside  from  its  work  of  individual  evangelization,  of  preaching 
Gospel  from  man  to  man,  in  the  society  where  it  exists;  yet 
church  universal  has  a  large  sphere.  It  is  bound  to  stand  forei 
in  making  reformatory  laws,  in  tempering  brutal  penalties,  an* 
infusing  sympathy  and  love  into  men,  instead  of  separating  t 
by  sharp  theological  prejudices.  The  church  of  God,  as  a  re 
scntative  of  Christ,  must  go  forth,  not  to  preach  will,  nor  • 
conscience,  but  a  Gospel  which  shall  employ  that  will  and 
conscience  in  the  world  as  instruments  by  which  to  secure  j 
and  harmony  among  nations,  as  well  as  individuals.  God's  ch* 
is  hereafter  to  promote  more  widely  and  efficiently  those  ins 
tions,  and  laws,  and  governments  which  shall  diffuse  through  i 
economy  everywhere  the  essential  spirit  of  humanity. 

There  is  also  a  mission  laid  on  America.  This  people  has 
power,  by  its  example,  of  doing  what  no  other  nation  on  the  e 
can.  Was  it  in  vain  that  we  were  shut  out  by  the  seas  from 
evils  of  those  heated  questions  which  afflict  Europe  ?  Was  i 
vain  that,  in  the  construction  of  this  Government,  that  i 
velous  economy  of  national  life  was  established,  by  which,  i 
ocean  to  ocean,  every  State  moves  on  every  other  State  as 
were  hinged  to  it,  so  that  they  are  easily  moveable,  and 
not  easily  fractured,  and  are  able  to  maintain  unity  with 
their  diversity  ?  What  if  every  State  on  this  continent  we 
separate  nation,  and  each  had  to  have  a  standing  army,  and  ifa 
gressive  or  vengeful  policy  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  then  our  p 
would  be  gone,  and  that  our  power,  instead  of  being  expendei 
pursuits  of  industry,   would  be  wasted  through  contentions 
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strifes?  But  God  has  been  pleased  to  swe^  out  from  our  midst 
the  abomination  of  slavery,  and  to  enable  us  to  maintain  that  unity 
of  national  life  which  gives  us  no  excuse  for  supporting  large  armies 
and  navies.  Three  thousand  miles,  and  five  thousand  miles,  from 
our  shores,  are  our  nearest  enemies,  and  the  ocean  is  cool,  and 
many  a  passion  has  time  to  subside  before  a  voyage  can  be  made 
over  the  sea.  Oh !  that  kings  were  as  setisick  as  I  am,  and  always 
had  to  cross  the  ocean  before  they  went  to  war  1 

Is  it,  I  ask  again,  in  vain  that  we  are  thus  set  apart?  Is  it  in 
vain,  and  simply  for  our  own  good,  that  we  have  been  enabled  to 
maintain  such  strange  prosperity?  Is  it  in  vain  that  all  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  stand  on  tiptoe  looking  over  upon  the  liberty  of 
the  common  people  here  ?  Is  it  in  vain  that  in  every  recess  of  their 
mountains,  that  in  every  canton,  or  town,  or  shire,  the  common 
school  system  of  America  is  well  known,  and  that  it  is  understood 
that  all  our  children — those  of  the  poor  as  well  as  those  of  the 
rich^— ore  educated,  and  that  all  of  them  become  voters,  and  that 
the  land  belongs  to  the  people  who  dwell  upon  it,  and  that  they  are 
almost  untaxed?  Is  it  in  vain  that  the  peasantry  of  less  fortunate 
nations  behold  the  advantages  and  privileges  of  the  common  people 
of  this  country  ? 

To-day  the  power  of  America  in  Europe  is  such  that  the  strong- 
*^8t  nation  there  explains  to  our  government  that  she  is  obliged 
to  put  an  edict  upon  emigration  hither  from  North  Gennany,  for 
fear  that  her  territory  will  become  so  depopulated  that  she  will 
not  have  enough  men  for  hor  armies.  She  wishes  America  to 
understand  that  it  is  not  an  unfriendly  act  in  her,  but  one  of  neces- 
i«ity.  God  be  thanked  for  that  confession !  In  her  present  posi- 
tion, I  would  not  weaken  one  hair  of  the  head  of  William.  In 
his  present  position,  I  would  not  weaken  one  single  sinew  in  the 
sturdy  arm  of  Bismarck.  In  their  magniiicent  attitude  of  liberty 
of  conscience  and  intelligence,  as  against  the  hierarchies  and  super- 
stitions of  the  mediaeval  ages,  I  say,  God  bless  the  kingdom  of  Ger- 
many I  Then*  blood  is  our  blood.  We  were  of  them.  We  owe  to 
them  the  best  things  that  we  receive  from  abroad.  Coming  through 
England,  they  stopped  there  a  little  to  be  planted  as  seed-corn,  and 
then  they  become  the  seed-corn  of  the  continent  of  America.  Their 
toars  were  the  rain  which  made  our  soil  rich.  They  bought  by 
(raffering  many  of  the  privileges  which  we  enjoy.  And  they  have 
been  divinely  called  to  stand  for  the  libeity  and  intelligence  of  the 
tcmmon  people.  God  forbid  that  wc  should  withhold  from  them 
rnr  sympathy — particularly,  when  the  nobles  are  striving  against 
•*  government  to  maintain  their  own  authority  as  agauvsX,  vw\xvo\vi 
•^•r»]  adrninistmtion. 
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No,  Germans  stay  at  home  for  the  present.  Though 
though  overtaxed,  though  oppressed,  and  made  to  suffer  in  mani 
ways,  at  present  your  mother  needs  you,  and  I  beg  you  to  stand  bi 
the  old  roof-tree,  and  come  not  hither. 

But  thank  God  that  they  want  to  come.  Thank  God  that  the] 
ought  to  want  to  come.  Thank  God  that  there  is  a  nation  oouchec 
down  on  this  vast  continent  which  has  developed  more  wealth 
more  intelligence,  more  freedom,  larger  ideas  and  nobler  policie 
than  ever  have  been  developed  in  any  other  nation  on  any  sue! 
scale  as  here. 

I  do  not  say  this,  boasting  as  an  American  citizen,  but  that '. 
may  roll  upon  this  people  the  responsibility  of  using  their  tremen 
dous  example,  which  is  shaking  the  whole  world  to-day,  in  sudi  \ 
manner  that  its  force  shall  be  turned  against  war,  and  in  favor  o 
peace. 

Let  the  common  people  of  America  have  one  heart  in  thi 
matter.  You  are  brothers  to  all  those  who  toil  in  affliction  oh  tht 
other  side  of  the  water.  The  gyves  have  fallen  from  your  handfl 
but  are  still  on  theirs.  Tou  are  free,  and  your  children  have  th< 
benefit  of  free  institutions;  but  look  at  the  common  people  o 
Europe,  and  see  how  they  are  ground  under  oppression.  See  hof 
they  are  dashed  hither  and  thither,  and  used  by  men  who  througl 
war  seek  to  diminish  the  strength  of  the  subject  and  increase  th. 
strength  of  the  monarch.  Let  every  man  in  America  — ever 
master-workman,  and  every  apprentice,  and  every  man  that  ean: 
his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  hia  brow — say  to  his  fellows  in  Europ* 
'*  By  all  that  is  precious  in  liberty,  and  by  all  that  is  real  in  religion 
put  down  war !    Let  not  kings  compel  you." 

Hate  war,  resist  it,  and  raise  above  you  such  a  public  sentimes 
that  no  nation  shall  be  permitted  to  go  to  war  without  the  conscs 
of  every  other  Christian  nation.  Then  we  shall  have  come  near  ^ 
the  time  of  which  our  text  is  the  radiant  and  royal  annunciati*" 
Then  the  lion  and  the  lamb  shall  lie  down  together.  Then  hk 
shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spean 
pruninghooks,  and  nations  shall  learn  war  no  more. 
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PBAYEB  BEFORE  THE  SEEMON. 

Wa  Oenlre,  our  Fftther,  to  draw  near  to  thee,  this  morning,  in  this  place, 
made  aaored  by  so  many  hallowed  aasooiations,  to  render  thanksgiving  to 
ttiee  for  aU  the  bounties  of  years,  and  for  our  i>articipation  therein.  We 
thank  thee  that  thou  hast  been  gracious  to  us  individually;  tiiat  thou  hast 
spared  life  and  health,  and  that  thou  hast  bestowed  so  many  comforts  of  life 
as  have  surrounded  us.  We  desire  to  make  mention  of  these  tilings,  though 
for  the  number  of  them  we  cannot  remember  them  alL  Thy  goodness  has 
been  f^  beyond  our  understanding  of  thy  mercy.  Thou  hast  caused  every 
law  to  fulfill  thine  enactments.  Thou  hast  sent  forth  thy  mercies  by  the  sun 
and  by  the  rain,  in  seed-time  and  in  harvest.  In  all  those  mighty  working 
laws  by  which  the  earth  hath  been  so  far  blessed,  thou  hast  spoken  to  us  of 
thy  thou^t  of  mercy. 

We  thank  thee  for  all  that  thou  hast  granted  unto  us  in  our  relations  to- 
gether in  the  household;  for  the  plenitude  of  thy  bounties  therein;  for  all 
our  joy  in  affection ;  and  for  all  the  hoi)c  that  springs  therefrom. 

We  beseech  of  thee  tliat  thou  wilt  grant  to  us,  more  and  more,  the  spirit 
of  thanksgiving,  as  a  gift  from  God.  Accept  all  the  bounty  of  our  affection 
for  that  which  comes  to  us  through  love,  and  trust,  and  hope,  and  fidelity. 
We  beseech  of  thee  tliat  thou  wilt  grant,  O  Lord,  that  we  may  feel,  also,  what 
great  mercies  have  been  bestowed  upon  us  in  the  circumstances  in  which  we 
have  labored,  and  by  which  we  have  been  surrounded.  Though  we  have  not 
been  without  oiu*  burdens ;  though  we  have  not  been  without  care,  thou  hast 
made  the  years  profitable.  And  even  when  evil  has  seemed  to  overwhelm 
us,  thou  hast  educed  good  from  seeming  eviL  And  thou  liast,  in  thy  provi- 
dence, wondrously  wrought  in  our  hearts. 

We  desire  to  make  mention  of  these  tilings;  and,  while  we  confess  out 
8lns,and  our  unworthiness,  and  thy  goodness,  we  desire,  O  Lord  our  Qod,  to 
recognize  thy  continued  mercy,  and  the  unceasing  flow  of  thy  bounty. 

We  pray  that  thou  wUt  grant  to  us,  also,  a  heart  of  gratitude  for  the 
blessings  wldch  thou  hast  vouchsafed  to  our  nation.  We  thank  thee  that 
peace  hath  yet  continued  in  its  bordenu  We  thank  thee  that  thou  art  slowly 
but  surely  gathering  together  the  hearts  of  this  great  people  in  a  unity  too 
firm  and  solid  to  be  broken.  We  thank  thee  that  thou  bast  been  pleased  to 
put  into  the  hearts  of  men  the  desire  to  spread  loiowledge  and  intelligence  to 
every  one  that  walketh  upon  the  earth.  We  pray  that  thou  will  grant  that 
more  and  more  intelligence,  and  moral  culture,  and  faith  in  God,  and  love  to 
man,  may  pervade  the  hearts  of  the  people.  For  every  step  of  development 
which  we  see,  for  every  victory  which  we  have  gained  or  arc  gaining,  we  ren- 
der thee,  this  day,  tlianl^sgiving  and  praise. 

We  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord  our  God,  that  thou  will  be  pleased  to  look  in 
mercy  upon  the  President  of  those  United  States,  and  all  those  who  are  in 
authority  with  him.  Hold  them  strongly  by  the  hand,  oud  inspire  them  di- 
vinely by  thy  Spi^it^,  that  they  may  perceive  the  things  which  are  right  and 
just  and  best,  and  execute  them. 

Give  wisdom,  we  pray  thee,  in  the  councils  of  the  Legislature  of  this 
State,  which  is  about  to  assemble,  and  of  all  the  Legislatures  of  the  neighbor- 
ing States ;  and  grant  that  that  wisdom  as  expressed  in  their  laws  and  their 
policy,  may  be  more  and  more  i)ervaded  with  the  divino  wisdom. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant,  O  Lord  our  God,  a  blessing  to  rest  upon  our 
Army  and  Navy,  and  upon  all  the  officers  therein,  in  their  administration,  and 
upon  all  the  men  who  are  serving  therein.  Grant  that  they  may  be  restrained 
from  all  thing?  that  are  intemperate,  and  from  all  things  that  are  eTu.^\«xv<i 
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nnjust.  And  more  and  more  may  they  be  the  serrauts  of  national  Justioe. 
More  and  more  may  they  serve  the  State  in  love. 

We  pray  that  thou  will  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  all  classes  and  con- 
ditions of  men  in  our  land — upon  the  poor;  upon  the  outcast;  upon  the  igno- 
rant ;  ui>on  all  that  are  overthrown ;  upon  the  vicious  and  the  criminaL  We 
pray  that  they  may  be  brought  under  restraint,  under  the  divine  influence, 
and  reformed,  and  made  whole  men. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  Take  away  from  them  the  heart  of  cruelty.  Endue 
them  more  and  more  with  sentiments  of  humanity  and  of  justice.  Wilt  thou 
tl)eed  the  cause  of  the  right,  and  build  up,  at  last,  that  public  sentiment 
which  shall  carry  in  it  the  very  heart  of  the  Gospel  by  which  men  shall  learn 
to  love,  and  in  which  the  love  of  God  shall  rain  down  mercy,  all  over  the 
earth,  in  sympathy. 

Let  that  glorious  day  come  wliich  thou  hast  predicted,  aiid  which  hatli  bo 
long  given  the  hope,  and  tantalized  it,  of  thy  people.  Let  that  day  oome 
when  men  shall  learn  war  no  more,  and  when  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  fill 
the  earth  as  the  waters  fill  the  sea. 

Hear  us,  in  these  our  petitions,  and  answer  us,  through  Christ  our  Be- 
deemer.   Amen. 


-••»- 


PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

Our  Father,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  us  in  the  word  ^K>ken. 
Grant,  we  pray  thee,  tliat  we  may  more  and  more  hate  war,  and  all  violenoe, 
and  love  peace  and  all  its  bounteous  blessings.  Advance  thy  kingdom.  O 
thou  of  the  white  banner  I  push  the  blood-red  flag  down  whence  it  came  to 
the  valley  of  destruction,  and  grant  tliut  it  may  itself  be  destroyed.  Teach 
men  to  love  thee.  May  there  be  that  love  of  God  which  shall  break  forth  in 
the  lovo  of  men.  Let  thy  kingdom  come,  and  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with 
thy  glory.    We  ask  it  for  Christ's  sake.    Amen* 
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'*  And  when  we  were  come  to  Jerosalem,  the  brethren  received  us  gladly. 
And  the  day  following  Paul  went  in  with  us  unto  James ;  and  all  the  elders 
were  present.  And  when  he  had  saluted  them,  he  declared  particularly 
what  things  God  had  wrought  among  the  Gentiles  by  his  ministry.  And 
when  they  heard  it  they  glorified  the  Lord,  and  said  unto  him,  thou  seest, 
brother,  how  many  thousands  of  Jews  there  are  which  believe;  and  they  are 
all  zealous  of  the  law :  and  they  are  informed  of  thee,  that  thou  teachest  all 
the  Jews  which  are  among  the  Gentiles  to  forsake  Moses,  saying  that  they 
ought  not  to  circumcise  their  children,  neither  to  wallc  after  the  customs. 
What  is  it,  therefore?  the  multitudes  must  needs  come  together;  for  they 
will  hear  that  thou  art  come.  Do  therefore  this  that  we  say  to  thee :  We 
have  four  men  which  have  a  vow  on  them ;  them  take,  and  purify  th3r8elf 
with  them,  and  be  at  charges  with  them,  that  they  may  shave  their  heads; 
and  all  may  know  that  those  things  whereof  they  were  informed  concern- 
ini^  thee  are  nothing ;  but  that  thou  thyself  walkest  orderly,  and  keepest  the 
law.  As  touching  the  Gentiles  which  believe,  we  have  written  and  oon- 
csluded  that  they  observe  no  such  thing,  save  only  that  they  keep  themselves 
from  things  offered  to  idols,  and  from  blood  and  from  strangled,  and  from 
fornication.  Then  Paul  took  the  men,  and  the  next  day  purifying  himself 
with  them,  entered  into  the  temple,  to  signify  the  accomplishment  of  the 
days  of  purification,  until  that  an  offering  should  be  offered  for  every  one 
of  them."— Acts  XXI.  17—28. 


On  a  former  occasion,  I  spoke  from  this  passage  as  illustrating 
the  great  matter  of  Christian  liberality  and  liberty,  as  a  sort  of  enfran- 
chisement of  conscience.  It  is  for  another  pui-pose  that  I  use  it  this 
morning. 

This  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  council :  of  course,  not 
exactly  what  we  call  a  council  in  our  day,  because  there  were  no 
such  churches  then  as  we  have  now,  in  practice,  or  in  organization 
even.  This  was,  however,  a  body  composed  of  the  authoritative 
men  among  the  Christian  people  of  Jerusalem.  The  elders  were  all 
gathered  together.  And  it  will  amuse  you  to  hear  what  the  reason 
was.  Paul  was  on  trial  for  want  of  orthodoxy !  Dr.  D wight, 
whom  we  now  bow  the  knee  to,  was  very  much  suspected,  during 
his  life-time,  of  want  of  orthodoxy;  Jonathan  Edwards,  whom  all 
onr  theologians  swear  by,  in  his  day  suffered  a  great  deal  of  disre- 

tUNDAT  MORKINO.  DSC.   6.   ISH.      LSS80N :    ACTS.    XI.,    1-37.  UTMNS  (PIf  montfa    Ooll60> 
ttoo):  N<M.  38,  381. 1006. 
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pute,  for  want  of  orthodoxy;  every  man,  all  the  way  up,  who  has 
laid  the  church  uuder  obligation — Calviu,  Luther,  Meluucthon, 
ZwingliuSy  and  others — have  suffered  in  their  day  and  generation,  as 
being  disturbers,  unsettling  the  belief  of  men ;  but  it  does  strike  us 
as  very  strange  that  Paul  should  have  been  antiigiied  on  the 
ground  of  laxity  of  practice  and  uncertainty  of  belief^  and  should 
have  been  obliged  to  purge  himself — as  he  was. 

Christianity  was  not  a  new  religion  that  came  drifting  against 
the  wind,  as  one  might  say,  right  up  to  a  battle  with  Judaism.  It 
was  a  new  revelation  that  gradually  came  up  to  quench  the  old 
one,  and  take  its  place ;  as  in  growth,  the  lower  stem  shoots  out 
another,  which  surpasses  it  in  organization,  and  gradually  out  of 
that  shoots  another,  until  we  come  to  the  blossoming  top,  and 
from  that  to  the  fruit  As  there  is  no  antagonism  between  the 
root  and  the  branches ;  as  the  blossom  is  developed  from  the  tooX^ 
through  the  intermediate  stages  of  growth  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  form ;  so  Judaism  was  a  root  stalk.  This  developed  as  far 
as  it  could,  and  then,  in  the  fullness  of  times,  Jesus  Christ  came  to 
caiTy  it  on  and  up.  It  was  in  the  line  of  the  Jewish  faith  that 
Christianity  itself  was  developed. 

Now,  if  you  reflect,  you  will  perceive  that  where  such  a  state  of 
facts  takes  place,  there  will  be  a  gi*eat  many  things  in  the  form  of 
antecedent  beliefs  and  institutions,  which  will  be  only  relatively  im* 
portant,  and  that  the  weak  will  stick  to  everything,  that  the  un- 
reasoning will  hold  on  to  everything  which  has  existed  in  the  past, 
simply  because  it  has  been  useful;  but  that  there  will  be  other  intel- 
ligent ones  who  see  that  the  new  includes  the  old,  and  a  good  deal 
besides.  And  all  such  persons,  while  they  will  tolerate  the  old. 
will  accept  the  new.  They  will  say,  "  The  old  was  right,  but  it  was 
relative.  It  is  not  superseded  :  it  is  fulfilled,  and  is  carried,  in  an- 
other form,  higher." 

The  blossoming  of  a  stem  does  not  destroy  the  plant,  but  fulfills 
it.  "  What  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  flesh," 
Jesus  Christ,  coming,  did.  He  did  not,  then,  come  to  destroy  the 
law,  as  he  himself  said ;  but  to  fulfill  it ;  to  give  it  a  spiritual  form ; 
a  full,  final  growth ;  a  free,  glorious  development.  And  when  that 
time  comes  in  which  men  are  beginning  to  take  their  first  steps 
away  from  the  old  and  fixed,  and  towards  the  new,  the  free  and  the 
large,  there  must  of  necessity  be  great  division,  great  diversity. 
And  here  is  the  place  where  the  old  and  new  schools  always  set  in. 
The  old  school  wants  to  hold  the  old  things  as  they  were ;  the  new 
school  wants  to  hold  the  old  things,  and  wants  to  hold  them  just 
as  they  ought  to  be.    On  the  one  hand,  there  are  influences  at  work 
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which  tend  to  drive  the  old  school  into  a  kind  of  superstitions  adhe- 
sion— into  a  conseryatism  which  has  in  it  no  growth  and  no  re- 
spectahility.  On  the  other  haud,  the  tendencies  are  to  drive  the 
new  school  entirely  away  from  the  old  school  into  something  dif- 
ferent— something  that  shall  not  resemble  it  But  in  point  of  fact, 
the  old  is  the  father  of  tlie  new^  and  the  new  should  always  have 
filial  relations  to  the  old.  Conservatism  is  the  stalk  out  of 
^hich  the  progressive  rises;  and  the  progressive  should  always  have 

^  good  stem  under  it  to  stand  on  when  the  wind  blows,  and  its 

liuiber  bmnches  wave  therein. 

Pauly  standing  before  this  council^  was  obliged  to  defend  him- 

^If  as  against  the  Jewish  prejudices^  for  not  believing  in  Moses; 

for  not  believing  in  Mosaic  cnstoms ;  for  teaching  a  new  doctrine. 

It  wus  an    absolute  departure  from   the  religion  of   the   Jews. 

^ow^  he  had  not  wholly  abandoned  the   system  of  his  fathers. 

fie  believed  in  it  enough  to  use  it  when  circumstances  required  it; 

i^ot  he  was  set  free  from  it  in  its  absolute  form.     He  did  not  believe 
^y  longer  in  Judaism  as  the  unenlightened^  unchristianized  Jews 
^'^     He  was  liberal  and  he  was  skeptical,  both ;  but  his  skepti- 
ciBtxx  was  the  skepticism  of  the  old,  regarding  it  as  not  big  enough 
^^^  his  liberality  consisted  in  believing  in  more,  not  less. 

U'faere  are  two  kinds  of  skepticism ;  one  is  measured  by  the 
°*^thematical  sign  of  "  minus,"  that  doubts  and  disbelieves,  and 
K^es  back,  and  back ;  and  the  other  is  designated  by  the  mathe- 
matical sign  of  "  plus,"  which  disbelieves  in  old  forms,  because 
they  are  not  large  enough  ;  because  they  are  not  fruitful  enough  ; 
^^^cause  they  are  not  ripe  enough.  The  skepticism  "minus"  is 
deteriorating;  but  the  skepticism  "  plus  "  is  ennobling.  If  there  is  to 
^  change  and  growth,  there  must  be  in  every  generation  times 
^ii en  men  shall  doubt  the  past  in  order  to  build  larger.  There 
^xist  be  times  when  men  shall  be  free  to  set  machinery  in  opera- 
tion which  shall  do  more  perfectly  the  work  of  God  in  their  day 
**^d  generation. 

So  Paul  stood  before  this  council,  suspected  of  irregularity  be- 
^^^tise  he  insisted  on  adapting  his  labor,  not  according  to  the  old 
Jewish  forms,  but  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  work  he  found 
^  do,  in  the  providence  of  God,  in  the  fields  where  he  went  to 
Pleach  the  Gospel. 

I  have  run  over  this  briefly,  because  we  had  a  council  last  week, 

™  New  York.     I  would  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  council  for  the 

^^stallation  of  Rev.  George  Hepworth,  which  was  held  last  week 

^^  the  Brick  Church,  is  to  be  compared  to  that  council  which  was 

held  in  Jerusalem  for  clearing  and  purging  Paul,  and  giving  him 
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clean  papers  with  which  to  go  forth  to  the  churches ;  yet  I  thiuk 
it  comes  under  the  same  head,  just  as  a  species  comes  under  a 
genus,  and  that  there  is  no  irreverence  in  s|>eaking  about  this 
New  York  council  from  the  starting-point  of  that  old  council  in 
Jerusalem  over  wliich  James  presided,  and  in  which  Paul  was  the 
lieresiarch. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  worth  your  while  to  know  what  a 
council  is.  Almost  all  ecclesiastical  denominations  have  perma- 
nent judicatories  and  judicial  bodies.  They  are  called  *' Consisto- 
ries" in  the  Dutch  lleformed  church.  They  are  called  **  Presby- 
teries," "  Synods,"  and  "  General  Assemblies"  in  the  Presbyterian 
church.  They  are  permanent  tribunals,  and  belong  to  the  organi- 
zatiou  of  these  churches.  In  the  Congregational  churches,  and  in 
the  Baptist  churches,  which  are  also  Congregational,  there  arc  no 
permanent  judicial  bodies.  Whenever  the  churches  want,  or  any 
one  of  them  wants  light,  or  information  on  any  subject,  they  call 
together,  of  their  own  will,  such  neighboring  churches,  each  by  its 
pastor  and  delegates,  as  they  choose;  and  for  the  time  being  Uie 
council  is  nnide  an  advisory  body ;  and  when  the  church  has  de^ 
rived  from  it  all  the  light  that  it  wants,  it  dissolves,  and  goes 
to  its  original  condition.  The  Congregational  churches  recogniz 
that  each  church  is  itself  a  complete  and  perfected  body ;  that  1 
has  a  right  to  ask  counsel  of  other  neighboring  bodies;  bat  tha 
there  is  no  authority  in  any  church  organization  over  the  indivi 
ual  and  local  church. 

Now,  a  council  was  convened  in   New  York,  not  according 
the    ordinary    Congregational   methods.     It  was  peculiar  in  tl*^ 
respect,  that  it  was  made  up  of  ministers  from  various  denomin. 
tions.      The  Episcopal  church,  the  Methodist  church,  the  Duta 
Reformed  church,  the  Presbyterian  church,  the  Baptist  church 
and  the  Congregational  churches  were  represented.     The  Rev. 
Tyng  sj)oke  for  such  of  his  Episcopal  brethren  as  agree  with  liinL 


and  that  is  all  that  anybody  can  do.     The  Rev.  Bishop  Foss — IW^^^^rfr 
Eoss — was  present  from  the  Methodist  church,  as  I   understand  it 

(I  called  him  Bishop,  because  I  thought  he  would  have  been  ai — ^CTie, 
and  because  I  suppose  he  will  be  one  before  a  great  while.)     TIT  ^7he 
Presbyterian  church,  besides  Professor  Martin,  Dr.  Murray,  ar:^  -nd 
others,  was  represented  by  no  less  eminent,  revered  and  beloved       -^  a 
man  than  Dr.  McCosh,  president  of  Princeton  College.     And  if  Ii   «"  *^* 
trained  in  Scotland,  among  the  orthodox  Presbyterians,  is  not  -  a 

judge  of  orthodoxy,  I  do  not  know  where  you  will  find  a  man  tha^3^  **fc 
is.  The  Dutch  Reformed  church  had  Dr.  Ormiston  present  Dr:^^^' 
Armitage,  as  I    am  informed,  represented  the  Baptist  churchea-pJ^^* 
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Ihe  Bev.  B.  S.  Storrs,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Budington,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor 
of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York^  and  others,  represented 
^e  Congregational  churohes. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  composition  of  this  council;  and  I 
^J  that,  as  I  recollect  former  days,  such  a  thing  as  this  was  then 
totail J  impossible.  As  I  recollect  the  state  of  feeling  in  churches 
duriug  my  youth,  to  have  brought  together  such  a  council  to  sit 
iQ  the  common  work  of  examining  a  man  and  installing  him  over 
^^  •A.postolio  charge — ^a  council  made  up  of  Old  and  New  School 
Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Congregationalists,  Episcopa- 
lians, and  members  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  church — was  simply 
out  of  tlie  question. 

<l^liat  fact  alone  is  one  of  God's  hand-boards  with  the  unmis- 
tak^ble  finger  pointing  in  the  direction  in  which  providence  is 
pjclijig  the  churches  and  the  world  at  the  present  time. 

I  remember  very  well  the  time  when  a  minister's  face  of  another 

"^^otnination  in  the  congregation  was  considered  a  fair  target  for 

*^y  pulpiL    I  remember  the  time  when  we  used  to  vindicate  our 

*^Ui:acy  by  showing  how    inaccurate  every  one  else  was.     I  re- 

^^ber  the  time  when  theology  meant  war,  and  when  we  felt  it 

^^  duty,  not  simply  to  be  right  ourselves,  but  to  make  everybody 

^*  that  he  was  not  right  unless  he  was  as  we  were. 

,^^j^     This  council,  by   the  by,  sat  in  a  place  which  is  memorable. 

^^'^here  did  it  sit?     In  the  old  Brick  Church — no,  it  is^in  the  new 

^ick  one;  but  it  is  the  Old  church  in  the  new  brick,  which  once 

^^od  near  Printing  House  Square.    It  was  for  a  hundred  years 

^*^^  sign  and  symbol  of  orthodoxy  in  the  Presbyterian  church.     It 

^fi  had  a  very  noble  history.     No  name  is  more  memorable  in  our 

^Hals  than  that  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gardiner  Spring,  who  was  for  half 

Century  teacher  and  preacher  in  that  church.    And  that  church 

^   Avas  which  threw  open  its  doors  to  this  miscellaneous  council. 

And  who  was  the  man  they  were  going  to  examine  ?     George 

^^I)worth.     And  who  is  Mr.  Hepworth  ?     A  man  born  of  TJnita- 

parents,  reared  in  the  Uaitarian  theology,  during  all  his  early 

\  a  minister  in  that  denomination,  and  late  the  pastor  of  the 

"^^'^rcbofthei  Messiah  in  New  York.     He  went  from  that  church, 

y     a  change  of  experience,  into  a  nearer  alliance  with  what  are 

^^■*l.ed  the  "Evangelical  denominations;"  and  his  place  was  made 

S*^c^d  in  the  church  of  the  Messiah  by  our  friend  and  late  neighbor 

^  Ihe  Congregational  church,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Powers,  who,  following 

^^  own  sympathies,  went  over  to  the  Unitarian  faith,  and  is  settled 

*i€re  Mr.  Hepworth  was,  as  pastor  of  the  church  of  the  Messiah. 

^hall not  pause  on   those  facts,  which,  however,  ai^  significant; 
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but  it  was  this  Mr.  Hepworth,  so  born,  so  reared,  and  so  bred,  that 
came  to  be  examined  before  the  council  made  up  of  Yenerable  and 
authoritative  ministers  of  five  or  six  of  the  great  Christian  denom- 
inations of  the  day,  sitting  in  that  august  seat  of  orthodoxy,  the 
Brick  Church  in  New  York. 

And  now,  what  did  they  do  with  him?    Did  they  take  him,  as 
forty  years  ago,  as  thirty  years  ago,  as  twenty  years  ago  they  would 
have  taken  him,  as  a  vile  rag  of  heresy,  and  put  him  in  a  tnb,  and 
scrub  him  till  there  was  nothing  of  him,  or  until  all  that  was  left 
of  him  was  white  and  clean  ?     That  is  what  they  would  hare  done 
with  him  if  he  had  gone  before  the  council  that  I  went  before, 
when  I  was  examined  and  installed.  •   They  would  have  put  hi 
through  all  the  points  of  theology,  commencing  at  the  beginnin 
of  the  Westminster  Catechism,  and,  without  omitting  a  partici 
of  doctrine,  going  clear  through   to  the  end.    But  what  was  th 
action  of  this  council,  made  up  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Ormiston  an 
]3r.  Murray — these  men  who  are  niagisiers,  masters  in  theolog;^ 
— what  was  their  action  in  respect  to  this  man,  who  came  in  fro: 
the  Unitarian  side  of  Christianity,  and  asked  to  be  installed,  wit 
the  fellowsliip  and  consent  of  the  orthodox  evangelical  chnrchea^ 
the  pastor,  in  good  standing,  of  this  church  in  New  York  ?     Wh 
was  their  examination  of  him  ?    It  almost  entirely  left  out  tech 
cal  theology.     I  was  not  present  at  the  examination ;  but  I  w 
told  by  thos(x  who  were,  that  Mr.  Hepworth  simply  made  a  relatic 
of  the  steps  by  which  he  had  so  far  changed  his  view  of  truth  a 
duty,  as  to  feel  less  at  home  with  his  former  friends,  and  more 
traded  to  and  at  home  with  his  present  friends;  and  that  it 
the  relation  of  his  personal  experience — the  development  in  his 
of  the  need  of  something  higher  than  a  human  -Saviour;  the 
dual  dawning  upon  him  of  the  faith  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  S 
of  God,  and  very  God  for  him;  the  development  in  his  soul,  aL 
of  a  conviction  of  the  reality  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  in  rcj 
to  the  sinfulness  of  man,  in  regard  to  that  operation  of  the  Spi^^ 
by  which  men  are  regenerated,  and  in  regard  to  the  implanting 
a  true  spiritual  manhood  in  men  by  the  power  of  the  HolyGhos 
that  it  was  this  relation  of  personal   experience  on  whicB  t 
founded  their  decision : — not  any  dogmatic  forms ;  not  any 
philosophic  statements.     On  the  relation  of  matters  of  his  perso 
experience,  before  that  council,  they,  with  thanks,  and  with  ve 
great  gratulation  and  joy,  without  a  single  exception,  unanimons 
voted  to  accept  Brother  Hepworth,  and  proceeded  with  the  install 
tion  service,  which  took  place  last  Tuesday  night,  in  the 
Church,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
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That  was  the  Council ;  that  was  the  action  of  the  Oouncil ;  that 
vras  the  place;  and  that  was  the  man:  now,  what  is  the  in- 
ference? 

First,  I  infer  from  this  action,  the  growtli,  under  divine  Provi- 
dence, of  the  principles  of  spiritual  affinity  nitlier  than  of  theol- 
ogical repulsion.  I  infer,  fairly,  that  that  repugnance  which  has 
hitherto  heen  generated  by  differences  of  external  organization  and 
external  activities ;  that  that  repugnance  which  belongs  to  the  flesh, 
ftnd  to  organizations  in  the  flesh,  is  losing  power;  and  that  the 
affinities  which  spring  from  like  aspirations,  like  views,  like  joys, 
ftnd  like  desires,  are  increasing.  Only  so  can  you  account  for  the 
existence  of  such  a  council,  for  its  action,  and  for  its  results. 

The  grounds  on  which  the  council  accepted  this  candidate  were 
not  directly  grounds  of  theology,  except  as  all  piety  implies  under- 
lying theology.  They  accepted  the  fact  that  this  man  hod  been 
brought  by  the  Spirit  of  Ood  into  the  same  state  of  feeling  and 
hope  that  they  themselves  had ;  and  they  argued  just  as  Peter 
argued,  and  they  accepted  Mr.  Hepworth's  statement  on  the  same 
grounds  that  the  council  that  examined  Paul  accepted  Peter's 
argument :  Since  Ood  by  his  Spirit  gave  them  tJie  same  gifts  that 
he  gave  uSy  tehat  are  we,  that  we  should  resist  Ood  f 

Secondly,  the  absolute  unanimity  of  vote  in  this  council  I 
regard  as  very  significant;  because  the  members  of  it  represented 
very  widely  different  statements  of  thought;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  a  Mingle  one  of  them  i*egarded  himself  us  giving  up 
any  of  his  views,  or  theories  or  doctrines.  Do  you  suppose  that 
when  Dr.  McGosh  voted  for  Mr.  Hepworth,  with  his  mild  and  nebu- 
lous statement,  he  meant  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  he  did 
not  consider  a  clear,  sharp-cut  system  of  thought  as  very  desirable? 
Bight  over  against  him  was  the  Arminian  theologian ;  and  do  you 
suppose  that  he  relinquished  tlie  Arminian  view  of  truth  us  he  held 
it  strongly  and  systematically  ?  By  no  means.  But  there  was  a 
way  found  by  which  every  member  of  that  council — Baptist,  Con- 
gregationalist,  Episcopalian,  Dutch  Reformed,  Presbyterian,  Metho- 
dist— held  on  to  his  theology,  and  yet  voted  for  this  man,  whose 
theology  was  one  which  probably  did  not  jump  exactly  with  any  of 
theirs.  The  candidate  had  little  technical  and  dogmatic  precision. 
He  had,  however,  an  experience,  a  practical  aim,  a  working  in- 
t'^ntion,  which  covered  the  ground  of  orthodoxy.  It  was  a  case  like 
that  of  Peter  and  Cornelius.  The  spirit  was  right,  and  substantially 
the  nnderlying  thought  was  righL  His  views  may  have  been  crude 
and  unsystematic ;  but  they  were  counted  by  these  men  as  sufficient, 
inasmuch   as  they  had  in  them  truth,  the  mind  and  will  of  Ohriat^ 
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aud  the  power  of  usefnlness.  And  tlicy  were  willing  to  trnst  this 
man  to  the  gniduuce  of  Ood,  as  he  had  proved  himself  to  be  under 
the  leadings  of  the  Divine  Spirit  There  is  great  growth  in  that. 
It  is  no  small  thing. 

I  should  consider  a  council  very  dangerous  that  came  together 
and  said,  "  It  makes  no  difference  whether  you  take  Oalvinistic  or 
Arminian  views."  I  should  say  that  such  a  council  was  weak  aud 
foolish.  The  only  proper  ground  is  that  thinking  men  ought  to  be 
trained  to  think  sharply,  accurately,  and'  distinctly.  And  if  such 
men  have  the  opportunity  to  do  it,  they  ought  to  cohere  their 
thinkings  into  a  system.  A  creed  is  as  natural  to  a  man  as  clothes ; 
and  men  ought  to  have  creeds. 

But,  Thirdly,  when  men  have  got  creeds,  it  is  in  their  power  to 
liold  them  as  true,  without  at  the  same  time  saying  that  they  are 
infallible  and  absolute,  and  that  all  other  modes  of  stating  the 
same  range  of  truth  is  necessarily  erroneous  and  dangerous. 

It  is  this  holding  the  truth  as  it  is  given  to  you,  with  fidelity 
to  your  convictions,  and  at  the  same  time  allowing  other  men  to 
hold  the  truth  as  it  is  revealed  to  them — it  is  this  whicli  means 
Cliristian  toleration.    It  is  growth  in  the  direction  of  the  power  of 
men  to  sit  together — ten,  twenty,  fifty,  a  hundred  men,  representing 
four  or  five  complex  systems  ol  philosophy  or  theology — and  yet, 
to  see  in  each  other  that  essential  spirit  of  love,  and  that  power 
the  Holy  Ghost,  by  which  each  man  shall  say, "  I  shall  do  my  wor 
by  my  method,  and  you  may  do  your  work  by  your  method."     Tim 
work  is  more  tlian  the  workman ;  and  the  Spirit  of  God  nnd^ 
which  we  are  working  is  greater  than  your  or  my  technical  sta 
ment  of  the  truth.     There  is  a  great  ripening,  not  toward  the  lib^ 
alism  of  indifference,  but  toward  that  higher  and  grander  liberalL 
in  which  men  of  positive  convictions  and  clean-cut  thoughjLs  a 
able  to  say,  "Not  only  have  I  the  liberty  to  hold  my  own  vie 
but  I  accredit  to  every  other  man  the  liberty  to  hold  his  views 
freely  as  I  hold  mine ;  and  yet  I  call  him  brother."    That  is  a  spL 
of  brotherhood  and  piety  which  rises  higher  and  shines  brigh 
than  any  technical  theories  or  opinions. 

This  council  was  remarkable  because  it  was  not  meant  to  vnvp 
and  it  did  not  imply,  as  I  have  said,  indifference  to  theology.    A^ 
no  more  did  it  imply  indifference  to  church  government,  nor  to 
worship  and  rights  of  denominations.     If  men  say,  "Well,  deno 
inations,  sects,  are  all  going  to  the  dust,"  no,  they  are  not. 
Tyng  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor — and  it  was  as  sweet  a  eh 
as  ever  fell  from  mortal  lips — ^it  was  honey  from  the  honeycomb 
and  did  he,  substantially,  say  that  he  considered  loose  Congregatio 
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tiffin  as  good  as  Episcopacy?    No,  he  did  not    If  that  were  his 
feeling,  why  had  he  not  gone  into  the  Congregational  Church  ? 

When  I  go  into  my  grounds,  and  prune  my  trees,  I  always  cut 

from  the  bottom  up.     My  theory  is  that  the  sun,  striking  on  the 

cut  place,  cracks  it,  so  that  the  rain,  falling  on  the  part  thus  laid 

open,  runs  under  the  bark,  and  rots  it;  therefore  I  cut  up ;  and  in 

fliat  way  the  wound  is  protected.    But  my  neighbor  cuts  from  the 

top   down.    He  says  that  the  sun   heals   the  wound  quicker,  by 

thickening  the  juices  more  rapidly.     At  the  same  time,  we  never 

qufurreled  on  the  subject.     I  think  that  my  way  is  the  best,  and  he 

thi  n  ks  that  his  is  the  best ;  but  we  never  threw  a  stone  at  each 

o  tiler. 

-Are  there  two  men  who  work  in  the  same 'direction,  and  work 
witH  the  same  instrumentalities  ?  Are  there  two  men  who  conduct 
theiy  business  alike  ?  It  is  interesting  to  hear  men  of  the  same 
tracle  criticize  each  other,  when  they  do  it  in  a  friendly  spirit. 

I  have  heard  two  lumbermen  discuss  each  the  way  in  which  the 
other  cut  his  logs  in  the  woods,  the  method  which  he  pursued  in 
Kirting  them  to  the  mills,  and  the  mode  in  which  he  organized  his 
o^tigs.  Each  had  his  own  ideas  about  the  best  plan  of  procedure, 
*^^<1  thought  they  were  right,  and  argued  against  those  of  the  other; 
they  differed  widely  in  their  notions  as  to  how  the  business  should 
"^  carried  on ;  and  yet  they  were  good  warm  friends,  and  were  able 
f^  go  along  together  without  let  or  hindrance.  "  Live  and  let  live," 
^^  their  practical  maxim. 

There  are  no  two  families,  probably,  that  make  bread  just  alike, 

■'^*'   that  make  up  their  beds  just  alike.     Scarcely  any  two  families 

govern  their  servants  just  alike,  or  proceed  on  precisely  the  same 

P^"iiiciples  of  economy.     Some  people  economize  in  one  way,  and 

**^nie  in  another.     Some  people  are  tight  in  the  place  where  others 

loose;   and  some  are  loose  where  others  are  tight     And  so  it 

Yet  neighbors  manage  to  live  together  and  respect  each 

^^^Vier.    Nod  onlyxlo  they  contrive  to  prevent  war  in  the  neiglibor- 

"^^^^od,  but  they  do  not  feel  that  they  have  lost  any  conscience,  or 

^^1  f -respect,  or  sincerity,  when  they  shake  hands  all  round,  and  say 

5*^    ^ach  other,  "  Well,  I  suppose  your  way  is  good  for  you,  and  mine 

^^    good  for  me;  and  I  am  willing  that  you  should  have  your  way, 

^^ile  I  claim  the  right  to  liave  mine."     There  may  be  superiority 

^*^     some  ways,  and  one  may  see  that  superiority,  while  another 

^^«8  not 

I  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  when  these  five  or  six  men  of 
^^^erent  denominations  came  together,  they  came  to  show  their  dis- 
S'Ust  for  denominationalism.     They  probably  went  back  to  their 
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several  places,  saying,  in  regard  to  their  own  methods,  '^Tbeae 
the  ways  which  we  like,  and  which  we  think  are  best ;  but  we  doc 
not  consider  them  indispensable;  and  if  another  denominatioir 
likes  any  other  modes  better,  why  should  they  not.be  allowed  to 
use  them  ?  And  why  slionld  we  break  friendship  with  thena 
because  they  do  not  think  exactly  as  we  do?*' 

This  council,  tlien,  did  not  signify  that  theology  was  of  no  conr 
sequence ;  but  it  did  signify  that  it  thought  the  Spirit  of  Ood  in 
man  was  of  more  importance  than  any  particular  form  of  theology  - 
I  think  it  meant  that,  if  it  did  not  state  it.  This  was  not 
council  that  said,  in  the  common,  promiscuous  language  of  tW 
day,  ^^All  sects,  all  denominations  of  religion  arc  to  be  swept  awi^ 
and  there  is  to  be  a  great  unity  yet."  No,  not  till  there  is  a  d^ 
ferent  Ood.  God  does  not  love  unity.  Where  do  yon  find  a  hj, 
of  that  kind  in  nature  ?  The  vast  and  final  perfect  thing  will 
made  up  of  infinite,  infinite  variations ;  and  the  road  to  final  un* 
is  the  road  to  endless  diversities.  Differentiation  every  wbei 
myriads  of  different  beings  doing  ti)e  same  things  by  diffei 
methods;  one  idea  expressed  by  ten  thousand  different  formeas 
organization,  scattered  up  and  down  through  creation — this  is  ~^* 
divine  idea  as  revealed  to  us  in  organization.  By  his  provide^H 
God  makes  men  different.  And  He  makes  different  men  to  w^c 
differently.  One  works  by  feeling;  another  by  imaginaiii 
another  by  the  perceptive  reason ;  another  by  the  reflective 
another  by  all  of  these  combined.  Different  minds  do  things  ^ 
ferently.  All  things  do  not  strike  in  the  same  way  on  all  the 
human  mirrors  before  me.  If,  when  I  speak,  I  had  the  poweir 
discerning  your  thoughts,  I  should  see  that  many  of  you  ib 
thinking  of  things  which  I  do  not  mean,  and  that  many  of  j^ 
mean  things  which  I  do  not  think.  And  so  when  men  say  tli  ^ 
there  ought  to  be  a  great  unity,  that  all  the  denominations  oug0 
to  be  ground  up  together,  I  say  no,  no,  NO!  I  would  not  ha* 
them  all  united  in  one. 

I  think  very  well  of  elm  trees;  but  I  would  not  have  all  tre^ 
converted  into  elms,  for  the  world.  I  think  admirably  well  c: 
the  oak ;  but  I  should  be  tired  if  there  were  nothing  but  oaks  ic^ 
the  world.  I  think  supremely  well  of  the  old  cedar  of  Lebanon 
but  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  cedars  of  Lebanon  take  the  place  <t 
all  other  trees.  No,  let  us  have  oaks,  let  us  have  elms,  let  us  hav 
beeches,  let  us  have  ashes,  let  us  have  all  forms  of  blossoming  tree0 
Let  UB  have  trees  of  all  heights,  ^ud  all  methods  of  development 
Let  us  have  all  those  growths  which  are  so  beautiful  to  the  ejei 
and  which  are  so  useful  withal.    The  hickory  has  no  right  to  thro« 
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its  nats  over  at  the  chestnut  because  it  is  not  a  hickory ;  nor  has 
the  chestnut  a  right  to  pitch  its  burs  at  the  hickory  because  it  is 
not  a  chestnut  The  persimmon  has  no  right  to  make  faces  at 
the  apple-treCy  nor  has  the  apple-tree  a  right  to  throw  its  fruit  at 
the  persimmon*  The  apple-tree,  the  peach-tree,  the  pear-tree,  each 
stands  on  its  own  root,  and  performs  its  own  functions  in  its  own 
way.    The  world  is  a  gi'eat  museum  of  valuations  in  unity. 

Let  not  men,  therefore,  despise  denominations.  I  glory  in  them. 
I  glory  in  Episcopacy  ;  I  glory  in  Presbyteriauism  ;  I  glory  in  the 
modified  Episcopacy  of  the  Methodist  church;  I  glory  in  the  stout 
individualism  of  the  Baptists;  I  glory  in  any  denomination  that  I 
see  has  the  power  in  it  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  subdue  it  to 
civilization  and  Christianity.  And  because  it  differs  from  the 
denomination  to  which  I  belong,  or  because  its  mode  of  working 
differs  from  my  mode,  it  is  not  to  be  despised. 

Shall  I  refuse  to  cross  the  deep  unless  I  can  go  in  a  ship  that  is 
built  in  all  respects  after  the  pattern  which  I  think  is  best  P  All 
yachts  are  not  built  alike.  Your  yacht  is  built  after  one  pattern, 
and  mine  is  built  after  another;  mine  is  the  best,  of  course, 
although  you  think  yours  is  the  best!  But  shall  I  despise  your 
yacht  because  it  is  not  like  mine?  Yet  people  insist  that  in 
theology  we  shall  be  built  exactly  alike — as  much  alike  as  the  New- 
foundland fishermen  are ;  and  as  much  in  the  fog,  too  I 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  any  members  of  this  council  have 
sacrificed  their  theology  for  mine,  or  for  any  other  form  of  theology. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  they  have  sacrificed  anything  which 
belongs  to  their  peculiar  organizations.  But  what  have  they  done  ? 
They  have  borne  witness  that  there  is  something  more  important 
than  any  of  these  external  things — namely,  the  unity  of  the  spirit 
in  the  bond  of  peace.  They  have  said  that  a  living  man  who  has 
proved  himself  to  be  a  Christian  workman,  whose  whole  spirit  and 
temper  have  been  under  the  divine  influence  through  months  and 
years,  whose  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  manifest,  who 
shows  himself  to  have  been  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  the  living 
God,  and  who  has  power  to  call  men  from  darkness  to  light,  and 
from  the  kingdom  of  Satan  to  the  kingdom  of  God's  glory — they 
have  said  that  such  a  man  is  to  be  taken  and  fellowshipped.  They 
have  not  said  that  he  is  so  much  right  and  so  much  wron^,  but 
that  the  fact  that  the  manhood  of  Christ  was  given  him  is  a  fact 
transcendent,  superior,  dominant 

This  event  is  not,  in  any  sense,  to  be  called  a  victory  of  the 
new  over  the  old.  It  merely  shows  that  that  divine  Providence 
which  has  watched  over  the  church,  and  adapted  it  to  the  aovet^ 
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ages  in  ivhich  it  has  existed,  is  now  guarding  it  and  leading 
it  into  new  spheres,  and  to  new  duties.  God  is  inspiring 
his  chnrch  with  wisdom  to  meet  the  new  exigencies  which  are 
arising.  The  work  which  we  have  to  do  is  not  the  work  that  waa 
done  in  England  during  the  Beformation,  nor  the  work  that  was 
done  during  the  Reformation  on  the  Continent  There  was  a  time 
when  it  was  necessary  that  men  should  defend  their  lives  and  civil 
rights  by  a  statement  of  their  faith,  built  up  as  solid  as  the  walls  of 
a  fort.  Those  days  have  passed  away.  Those  things  which  were 
by  circumstances  made  obligatory  on  men  then  and  there,  are  not 
binding  on  us  now  and  here.  When,  in  England,  in  the  times  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  of  Elizabeth,  a  man's  life  was  not  worth  a  year's 
purchase  who  did  not  believe  in  the  communion  of  the  Lord's 
Supper;  when  it  was  a  civil  offense,  a  crime  punishable  by  the 
courts,  not  to  believe  so  and  so,  and  in  such  and  such  things — 
then,  in  such  an  exigency,  the  definite  statement  of  a  man's  views 
and  convictions  was  a  matter  of  some  importance.  The  age  then 
demanded  something  fixed  in  belief;  but  it  does  not  demand  it 
now.  We  have  passed  into  a  new  sphere ;  into  a  sphere  of  other 
questions  and  interests. 

For  example,  what  is  our  work  to-day?  Is  it  to  erect  such 
barriers  between  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  by  the, 
formation  and  holding  of  creeds,  as  shall  shield  us?  Are  we 
attempting,  as  Calvin  did,  to  break  the  power  of  a  despotic  church 
over  men,  and,  not  setting  them  free  from  belief  in  religion,  to  give 
them  such  an  intellectual  system  as  shall  stand  in  the  place  of  the 
old  organized  system  ?  Are  we  called  to  such  a  work  ?  Not  at  all. 
It  does  not  belong  to  our  day. 

What  is  God's  providence  saying  to  us,  to  those  across  the  deep, 
to  the  world  over,  to  nations,  and  to  the  church  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ?  "Go  in  and  possess  the  land"  What  is  the  cry  to-day, 
but  "Civilization,  Education,  and  knowledge  of  Christ?''  The 
whole  earth  is  calling  to  the  church,  and  saying,  "  Send  us  the  light 
of  Christianity — the  Word  of  God.  Teach  us!  teach  us!"  What, 
in  our  own  home-land,  so  large,  so  far-reaching  toward  the  oceans 
and  toward  the  pole;  what,  in  the  wonderful  development  among 
us  of  immigration,  both  from  other  lands  and  from  remote  parts  of 
our  own — from  the  valleys  and  the  mountain  passes;  what,  in  the 
midst  of  this  population  that  spreads  itself  from  shore  to  shore  of 
the  continent,  and  whose  great  engineries  of  civilization  are  felt 
every  where — what  here,  is  the  call  ?  Are  we  called  to  be  sharp 
in  matters  of  theology,  and  to  make  our  doctrines  like  an*ow8  to 
torment  men  withal  ?     No !    the  call  is  to  activity,  to  practioal 
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^ork:  and  there  are  a  few  substantial  facts  of  belief  which  are 
suflBcient  for  this  universal  activity.     And  God  is  indicating  that 
he  is  bringing  together  the  hearts  of  all  Christians,  not  by  leading 
them  to  give  up  their  distinctive  forms  and  theologies,  but  by 
placing  before  them  a  common  end  which  is  more  important  than 
any  of  those  distinctive  features — the  conversion  of  the  continent — 
the  civilization  and  enlightenment  of  this  great  nation,  than  which 
none  other  on  the  globe  has  greater  promise.    There  are  other  conn- 
fries  "which  are  vaster  in  extent  and  more  populous;  but  what  pop- 
iilation  has  Kussia  which  can  be  compared  with  this  population  ? 

Our  work,  then,  is  evangelization;  civilization;  giving  intelli- 
S^iice  with  conscience;  inspiring  a  holy  and  sanctified  life; 
^^'eading  the  light  of  truth  abroad  everywhere.  And  that  we  may 
"®  helped  in  this  thing,  God  is  letting  down  streams  of  light  in 
^very  direction,  which,  though  as  they  are  manipulated  they  may 
^^^  the  time  being  seem  to  be  antagonistic,  are,  I  think,  more 
"^neficial  than  all  the  influences  of  the  church  have  been  for  manv 
S^nerations.  I  mean  the  very  great  progress  which  is  now  being 
^>^ade  by  scientific  investigation  into  the  origin  and  nature  of  man  ; 
*nto  fciie  theory  of  society;  into  the  questions  of  obligation,  and 
Sociology,  and  jurisprudence,  and  law,  and  humanity.  These 
•  aingg  are  passing  under  the  inquisition  of  science  in  these  later  days. 
Let  no  man  think  that  by  such  an  inquisition  we  lose  any  thing 
^^"hich  we  ought  to  keep.  I  think  we  shall  have  more  assured  truth 
^t-hun  we  ever  have  had.  We  may  turn  out  more  ignorant  than  we 
*^^ve  been  accustomed  to  suppose  ourselves  to  be.  We  do  not  know 
'^  much  as  we  think  we  do ;  and  to  find  this  out  will  be  a  good 
^hing. 

**  I  am  all  gold,"  says  the  great  nugget,  as  it  comes  out  of  the 

f^^iue.     "I  will  see  what  you  are,"  says  the  chemist;   and  he  puts 

.      iuto  the  crucible.    A  part  of  it  proves  to  be  gold,  and  a  part  of 

5lag,     The  lump  of  gold  is  not  so  big  by  oue  half  when  it  comes 

*^^  as  it  was  when  it  went  in  ;  but  it  is  pure  gold  that  comes  out, 
*^^^cl  dross  that  is  left  behind. 

^        We  are  full  of  conceit     The  developments  of  the  ages  accumu- 
^^ing  upon  us,  have  filled  us  with  what  we  think  to  be  knowledge 

^d  certainties.     Much  of  it  will  prove  to  be  false.     But  when  we 

^^e  out  after  having  been  put  into  the  alembic,  the  little  that  we 

^^11  bring  with  us  will  be  worth  more  than  all  that  we  carried  in. 

^^  the  truth,  in  its  own  self,  is  immutable,  universal,  absolute — 

^^t  relative.    A  little  of  that  truth  which  is  true,  and  universal 

^  l^nman  thought  and  human  consciousness,  is  worth  mounbiins 

^  truth  which  is  only  relative,  and  which  is  believed  to  be  true  by 

^^u  of  a  particular  organization  or  conformation. 
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We  are  coining  on  to  an  age  when  there  are  to  be  great  triali 
regard  to  convictions  of  faith,  and  statements  of  orthodoxy. 
are  coming  on  to  times  when  there  are  to  be  great  trials  of  ( 
trine.  But  the  Word  of  God  standeth  sure.  When  we  come 
that  ground  where  we  make  no  more  pretensions  for  this  dear 
book  [the  Bible]  than  it  makes  for  itself;  when  we  take  it  and  h 
it  just  as  it  presents  itself  to  us,  as  an  epitome  of  the  ripest  ei 
riences  of  men  down  through  a  long  period  of  development ;  w! 
we  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  our  fellow  men,  as  it  has  been  m 
known  to  us  by  more  scientific  methods,  the  doctrine  of  the  sin 
ness  of  man — that  is  to  sav,  such  a  condition  as  needs  divine 
folding,  and  has  a  divine  Revelator  that  has  the  power  to  regi 
rate  and  sanctify,  and  declares  the  doctrine  of  the  relations  of 
life  to  the  other  life,  in  respect  to  God,  spirit,  necessity,  weakn 
inner  want,  supplication,  help,  transformation— when  we  do  1 
the  teachings  of  Scnpture  will  be  summed  up,  I  think,  and  wil 
the  voice,  not  of  the  Calvinist,  nor  of  the  Ai*minian,  nor  of  any  a 
nor  of  any  man  outside  of  sects,  but  of  God,  speaking  in  the  wo 
and  in  the  consciousness  of  men,  in  the  experience  and  knowle 
of  the  schools,  and  in  nature  itself.  Great  will  be  the  powei 
pure  truth,  and  great  will  be  the  abundance  of  the  fruit  thereof 

To  that  day  we  are  to  contribute,  Christian  brethren.  To  \ 
day  every  man  contributes  who  lives  a  better  life ;  who  leaves 
hind  him  a  higher  notion  of  manhood;  who  makes  it  plain  to 
poor  and  needy  that  they  can  live  better  than  they  are  lir 
V^Thoever,  by  domestic  industry,  by  fortitude  in  suftering,  by  g 
tleness  in  trial,  and  by  a  benevolent  self-denial  which  carries  v 
it,  and  fortifies,  and  makes  sweeter,  any  of  the  other  Ghrisi 
graces;  whoever  lives  a  noble  life  for  Christ  and  God — he  is  on( 
God's  workmen,  working  on  that  great  building  of  which  Goc 
the  supreme  Architect 

Holy  living  is  right  thinking,  first  or  last.  Live  better,  and 
will  have  fewer  controversies,  fewer  divisions,  and  more  of  t 
unity  which  consists  of  the  divine  whole,  made  up  of  infinite  pi 
brought  into  harmony.  Unity  is  no  monochord.  Unity  is  t 
grand  swelling  symphony  played  on  a  hundred  instruments,  and 
a  score  of  parts,  and  yet  so  interwoven  that  the  one  great  sou: 
made  up  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  minor  sounds,  shall  b 
unity  of  harmony. 

May  Gt)d  so  unite  us,  and  prepare  us  for  his  woi4c,  at  ho] 
abroad,  and  everywhere ;  and  may  those  signs  and  tokens  whieh 
behold  encourage  us  to  duty,  to  purity  of  life,  to  more  poirei 
faith,  to  greater  hopefulness  and  to  greater  industry. 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

0cm  Flather,  we  woul<|  not  take  thy  bleflsingB  and  go  away  thankless,  as 

men  who  find  bread  In  a  house  uninhabited  eat  it,  and  thank  no  one.    We 

desire  that  every  meroy  may  suggest  thee,  and  that  every  suggestion  of  our 

God  may  be  full  of  rebuke  for  what  is  evil  in  us,  and  full  of  hope  and  en- 

oouragement  in  our  struggles  to  overcome  evil.    We  thank  thoe  that  we  are 

not  left  to  be  as  the  clod.    We  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  advanced  ub  high 

In  the  chain  of  being,  and  that  we  are  moving  toward  thee,  to  discern  thee, 

and   tliat  that  which  is   beyond  us  is  beginning  to  dawn  upon  us— the 

'tebt  of  Gk>d;  the  realization  of  things  trauscendant;  the  belief  that  the 

eye  and  the  senses  do  not  contain  all  the  truth,  but  that  there  are  be>ond 

imixiite  depths  and  things  transcendent,  and  relations  inconceivably  beau- 

tttttl  and  dear,  and  beings  noble  above  every  human  conception,  and  a  Gk)d 

^lio  im  not  fate,  nor  power,  nor  despotism,  but  a  Father  in  all  the  glow  and 

Qol>leiiess  of  Fatherhood  in  one  so  transcendent  above  men  iu  their  weak- 

iieaB.     We  set  our  faces  toward  this  great  beyond.    We  cannot  fathom  it;  no 

^^^    returns  to  tell  us  what  it  is ;  yet  we  believe  that  it  is  there.    We  lis- 

^®^  at  evening  to  ita  far-off  word,  and  hear  only  what  we  think  we  hear; 

JQt  ^^e  believe  that  the  singers  are  there,  and  that  the  joy  is  there,  and  that 

ixiQuite  and  noble  occupations  are  there.      And  our  hearts  are  drawn 

^y  something:  is  it  not  by  thy  Spirit,  Father?    We  yearn:  is  it  not  thy 

spirit  that  prays  within  us  with  yearnings  unutterable?    We  rejoice:  is  it 

"^ot  the  joy  of  the  Holy  Ghost? 

Out  of  trouble  and  out  of  temptation  we  oome.    As  the  sailors  from  the 

'^^I'lxiy  sea,  into  bajrs  surrounded  by  land  green  and  tranquil ;  so  we  oome 

^to  houses  of  peace  from  the  tumult  of  tliis  world.    Is  it  not  thy  guiding 

"^^i^^i  that  brings  us  into  this  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding  ?   We 

^^■ire,  O  Lord  our  God,  to  be  lifted  up  still  more  by  this  buoying  presence; 

*^y  this  power  within ;  we  are  so  helpless — we  are  so  far  away  from  the 

^^^o-^ledge  cf  things  transcendent.    We  have  no  wings  by  which  to  fly  to 

^«^.    We  can  only  sit,  as  birds,  callow  and  unfledged,  sit  upon  the  nest,  and 

^^  out  for  bread  to  parents  that  bring  it.    We  can  call  out  to  thee;  but 

**o^r  little  can  we  do  I    We  believe  that  the  day  is  coming  when  we  sliall  see 

^^^e  as  thou  art;  but  how  far  are  we  now  from  being  able  to  see  thee  as  thou 

^^^ !     The  day  is  coming  when  we  shall  stand  in  resolute  strength ;  but  how 

V^il  of  manifold  weakness  are  we  now!    We  believe  that  the  day  is  not  far 

^***t^jQt  when  the  whole  atmosphere  shall  be  fllled  with  peace,  and  shall  glow 

^tili  love;  but  we  are  in  the  midst  of  selfishness,  and  of  pride,  and  of  ava- 

^^^^>  and  of  rivalries,  and  of  a  thousand  evil  passions  wliich  seek  to  domi- 

r*^^^  with  which  we  make  battle  by  conscience  and  hope  and  all  fidelity,  and 

^^  J^hich  battle  we  are  helped  by  the  constant  inspirations  of  thy  Spirit.    We 

^ve  that  the  victory  is  ours.    We  believe  that  yet  we  shall  wear  the 

We  believe  tliat  thou  hast  been  a  Captain  guiding  us  toward  vie- 

,  and  that  our  crown  shall  be  through  thy  valor,  and  through  thy  wou- 

Vis  love  and  mercy.    Grant,  not  simply  that  we  may  be  overwhelmed 

joy  in  the  life  to  oome,  but  tliat  some  joy  may  come  to  us  here.    May 

ething  of  heaven  be  ours  upon  earth.    Grant  that  here  we  may  have 

e  leaf  from  the  tree  of  life;  some  drop  from  the  water  of  life;  some 

b  from  that  Heart  which  bears  with  the  life  of  the  universe. 

Beveal  thyself  in  us  from  day  to  day,  and  lift  us  above  the  domain  of 

and  vulgar  things.    Grant  that  we  may  walk  as  seeing  Him  who  is  in- 

le,  and  wear  something  of  the  majesty  of  his  nature,  and  forget  not, 

day,  that  we  are  the  sons  of  God,  but  remember  what  things  befit  such 

^^^^ahip,  and  wtiat  tilings  are  unbefitting. 

We  pray  that  we  may  never  sit  down  to  build  here  as  if  this  were  the 
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place  for  firm  foundations,  or  a«  if  there  oould  be  a  home  whei'e  death  to  at 
liberty  to  invade  on  every  side ;  where  oome  various  overwhelming  disasten 
which  prostrate  all  inspiring  hopes;  where  there  is  no  un trembling  ground, 
and  no  sea  that  is  not  full  of  storms.  May  we  not  think  of  putting  all  that 
we  have  here,  and  venturing  all,  and  forever ;  but  may  we  have  treasure  in 
heaven ;  and  there  luay  our  heart  be  where  our  treasure  is. 

We  pray  for  the  consolation  of  thy  Spirit,  to-day,  upon  all  those  who 
have  been  greatly  tried;  upon  all  those  who  have  borne  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day.  Whatever  may  be  their  trouble,  and  however  it  may  deal 
with  them  in  its  individual  application,  grant  that  they  may  have  this  oon- 
solation,  that  it  is  not  accident  nor  fate ;  that  it  springs  not  from  the  ground ; 
that  it  comes  not  from  the  dust;  and  though  it  may  be  the  ministration  of 
law,  and  may  spring  from  their  own  carelessness  or  sinfulness,  may  they  be- 
lieve that,  neveriheless,  such  is  the  economy  of  thy  grace  that  it  is  the  Lord 
who  guidoth  all  things.  And  may  they  feel  able  to  go  through  the  things 
which  are  earnest  and  next  to  them,  and  to  behold  the  Comforter,  and  to 
hear  him  say,  **  What  things  I  know,  ye  know  not,  but  ye  shall  know  here- 
after." O  that  we  may  be  able  to  roll  core,  and  burdens,  and  bereavement, 
and  heartsickness,  and  hopelessness,  and  all  manifold  disappointments.  Into 
the  great  hereafter  where  God  is,  and  where  tears  are  not;  where  we  shall 
be,  and  where  joy  shall  abide  upon  our  head  forever. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  be  very  near  to  those  who  are  watching  over 
their  sick— to  parents  whose  children  are  on  beds  of  sickness;  to  companions 
who  sit  by  the  bedside  of  companions ;  to  friends  who  are  befriending  the 
poor  and  needy.  May  all,  to-day,  who  lift  up  silent  thoughts  for  thy  suooor 
feel  that  God's  angels  are  descending  arouud  about  them.  Restore  the  siok 
to  health,  that  are  appointed  thereto.  Give  those  grace  to  see  the  Joy  of 
their  meeting  in  heaven  who  are  sent  for  by  thee,  and  who  are  permitted  to 
go  forth  from  school  into  the  light  and  liberty  of  their  Father's  house. 

Bless  those  who  have  the  burdens  of  life  upon  them.  May  th^  be 
more  royal  in  their  trust,  and  learn  to  cast  off  care.  As  the  ship  in  the 
sea  goes  through,  or  rides,  over,  or  sheds  off  from  its  deck,  the  water  that 
flows  therein,  so  may  we  voyagera  be  able  to  stand  the  ocean  and  the  storm, 
and  make  our  port  at  last. 

We  beseech  of  thee*,  O  liOrd  our  God,  that  thou  wilt  bless  all  those  who 
desire  our  prayers.  All  those  unmurmuring  hearts  who  know  not  how  to 
frame  their  vague  thoughts  iuto  petitions— help  them.  Help  all  those  who 
are  helping  the  helpless.  Give  courage  and  strength  to  all  those  who  are 
making  themselves  fathers  and  mothers  to  orphan  children.  Give  great 
g^race  to  those  apostles  who  have  been  ordained  by  love  to  go  out  and  seek 
little  children  who  have  none  to  teach  them,  and  who  are  teaching  them  in 
our  schools  and  Bible  classes.  Be  with  those  who  seek  to  guide  the  young 
over  the  snares  of  life,  and  to  open  for  them  the  doors  of  opportunity.  May 
they  never  he  sorry  for  what  they  have  done;  and  may  they  never  be 
proud  of  that  little  which  they  have  accomplished.  In  the  face  of  Him  who 
gave  his  life  for  them,  what  are  the  hours  that  they  give  for  their  fellows? 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  all  thy  people  in  their  church  associations 
and  civic  relations.  May  thy  churches  learn  more  and  more  the  blessing 
of  union  and  love.  And  we  pray  that  that  peace  which  belongs  to  the  heart 
of  God  may  be  breathed  more  and  more  upon  them.  May  the  clangor  and 
trumpet,  and  the  tramp  of  armed  men,  and  the  groans  of  the  wounded, 
oease ;  and  may  the  sound  of  the  sweet  silver  trumpet  of  the  Gospel  be  heard ; 
and  may  the  joy  above  be  mingled  with  the  joy  below,  as  we  unite  in  pralt- 
tng  the  Father,  the  Sou,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.    Amen, 
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**  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day  that  the  remnant  of  Israel,  and 
such  as  are  escaped  of  the  house  of  Jacob,  shall  no  more  again  stay  upon  him 
tliat  smote  them ;  but  shall  stay  upon  the  Lord,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  in 
truth.  The  remnant  shall  return,  even  the  remnant  of  Jacob,  unto  the 
mighty  God.  For  though  thy  people  Israel  be  as  the  sands  of  the  sea,  yet  a 
remnant  of  them  shall  return :  the  consumption  decreed  shall  overflow  with 
righteousness.  For  the  Lord  God  of  hosts  shall  make  a  consumption,  even 
determined,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  land.''— Isa.  x.,  20-28. 


We  COB  hardly  understand  such  language  as  this  in  our  time, 
because  in  our  national  life  and  personal  history  we  have  never 
been  subject  to  those  strange  mutations  which  befell  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  The  summit  had  been  passed.  Their  political  glory  had 
ceasedy  and  the  great  kingdom  which  inspired  such  admiration 
was  never  again  to  be  gathered.  They  were  split  asunder.  They 
had  been  repeatedly  carried  away  captive.  We  can  hardly  under- 
stand what  it  means  where  a  whole  nation  is  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
and  deported,  carried  away,  into  a  foreign  land;  and  where,  by 
and  by,  in  the  capricious  mood  of  some  despot,  a  portion  of  them 
are  allowed  to  go  back  again,  —  a  mere  fragment.  For,  in  the 
carrying  away  of  a  million  people,  how  many  perish  by  the 
sword !  How  many  perish  by  the  brutality  of  drivers !  How 
many  perish  by  exposure  and  by  various  want!  How  many  perish 
heart-broken !  How  are  families  scattered !  How  is  the  whole 
nation  torn  asunder  and  dispersed!  And  when  a  few  are  gathered 
together,  and  they  turn  to  go  back,  what  is  this  remnant  ?  AVau- 
dering  from  place  to  place  in  the  promised  land,  crossing  the 
Jordan,  finding  a  heap  where  once  there  was  a  flourishing  city, 
drawing  near  to  the  home  of  their  ancestry, and  finding  it  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners,  themselves  regarded  as  intrudei-s  and  outcasts, 
what  a  harrowing  experience  theirs  must  be  !  And  what  class  of 
people  ever  needed  so  much  divine  sympathy  and  succor  as  those 
who  returned  to  the  promised  land  from  which  they  bad  been 
expelled  and  separated  in  long  exile  to  find   it  hard  and   inhos- 
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pitable,  with  scarcely  the  power  of  eutranccy  and  with  little  pow( 
of  liviugy  and  with  no  prospect  of  establishing  again  the  o1 
commonwealth,  the  old  prosperity,  the  old  worship,  and  the  ol 
home  feeling  ? 

Now,  it  was  under  such  circumstances  as  these  that  the  prophei 
did  their  chief  work.  We  sit  in  our  ceiled  houses,  and  i*ead  of  tl 
prophecies  of  Isaiah,  of  Jeremiah,  and  of  Ezekiel,  aud  often  tni 
up  our  noses  at  their  sanguine  expectations,  and  frequently  a; 
severe  and  unchristian  in  the  denunciations  which  we  heap  upc 
them ;  but  go  back  in  imagination  to  the  time  when  a  great  x>eop 
are  rooted  up  and  peeled  bare,  and  are  left  without  worship,  withoi 
homes,  without  protectors,  with  nothing  but  desolation  starii 
them  iu  the  face;  and  then  imagine  that  there  rises  up  omoi 
them  a  man  of  natural  moral  grandeur.  Imagine  that  he  stands  i 
their  midst,  and  declares  that  their  oppressors  who  have  so  loi 
well-nigh  crushed  out  the  national  life,  are  themselves  to  1 
threshed  as  with  a  flail  by  the  hand  of  God,  and  that  their  li 
shall  be  assured  to  them  by  the  decree  of  the  Almighty.  Is  the; 
no  grandeur  iu  the  function  or  office  of  a  prophet  when  he  8tan< 
in  the  presence  of  a  poor,  despoiled  band  of  people,  and  mak 
them  feel  that  the  hand  of  power  shall  not  for  ever  be  so  stix)! 
against  them  ?  For  with  words  of  cheer,  and  with  an  inexprc 
sible  richness  of  imagery,  he  comforts  them,  and  says :  "  Althoa 
the  present  is  drear  and  desolate,  it  is  only  the  stepping-stone  tl: 
leads  to  a  precious  day  which  impends  just  before  you  in  t3 
new  kingdom  in  which  is  to  dwell  righteousness.  There  sli 
come  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  All  your  sons  and  daughters  sfc 
be  brought  back  to  you.  You  shall  see  the  temple  rebuilcS 
Your  cities  shall  be  restored,  and  shall  be  as  they  were  at  fi; 
or  shall  shine  with  more  than  pristine  glory ;  and  the  Lord  &h 
dwell  with  you." 

Some  men,  criticising  these  prophecies,  say:  "They  were  e 
dently  mistaken.  Do  not  you  see  that  those  things  were  rep_ 
sen  ted  as  to  happen  almost  immediately?  and  yet  nearly  t- 
thousand  years  have  gone  by,  and  they  have  not  taken  places 
Looking  at  this  as  only  a  part  of  a  chronological  table,  it  ms 
seem  as  though  the  predictions  of  the  old  prophets  were  not  tni» 
but  looking  at  it  in  its  interior  spirit,  as  God  meant  that  it  shoul 
be  \'iewed  is  it  not  calculated  to  encourage  and  comfort  peopi 
in  their  desolateness  and  distress?  Was  not  the  vision  of  tfc 
future  the  very  thing  that  would  do  it? 

The  wonderful  tenderness  that  pervades  Providence  is  tt 
proper  counterpart  of  those  terrible  denunciations  of  judgmei 
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with  which  God  clothed  the  miud  and  imagination  of  his  ancient 
senrants.  If  the  proportion  is  not  exactly  kept,  we  are  to  re- 
member that  God's  words  of  threatening  and  reward  are  adjusteil 
to  the  need  of  the  times  in  which  they  are  uttered.  Wlien  men 
ve  rade,  and  their  susceptibilities  are  coarse,  and  they  require 
more  intense  motive,  then  such  motive  is  applied  to  them.  But  as 
men,  by  obedience  and  moral  culture,  grow  more  susceptible,  the 
milder  parts  of  the  Gospel  are  employed.  In  other  words,  there  is 
^e  principle  of  adaptation  such  as  parents  employ  toward  their  chil- 
<h:ea — first,  teaching  them  as  babes  must  be  taught,  and  readapting 
^e  teaching  all  the  way  up  to  manhood.  So  has  God  been  accus- 
tomed to  deal  with  men  in  his  administration.  Up  to  a  giveu 
point  people  and  nations  had  thunders  over  their  head;  but  when 
their  natures  have  become  milder,  and  they  have  become  more 
tractable,  and  more  desirous  of  things  high  than  of  things  low, 
t*^ey  have  been  drawn  and  won,  rather  than  driven  by  threatening. 
This  remnant  of  the  Israelitish  people  is  itself  a  word  which 
'^^  a  very  wide  use ;  and  in  proceeding  to  make  some  adaptation 
^^  this  passage  to  our  own  times  and  to  our  own  wants,  think  a 
foment  of  what  is  meant  by  a  remnant.  It  does  not  mean  simply 
^  few;  neither  does  it  mean  merely  the  last  things;  though  it 
^^cludes  both  of  these  ideas. 

When  one  has  cut  out  a  garment  from  a  web  of  cloth,  there  is 
*  selvedge,  there  are  the  side  pieces,  of  curious  shapes,  and  there  is 
*^  last  the  tail-piece — a  little  bit  left  The  main  and  best  parts 
*^ave  been  taken  out  and  used.  Although  they  are  of  as  good  sub- 
®^nce  as  the  rest,  there  are  these  edges,  the  intermediate  bits,  and 
^^  final  remaining  part;  and  all  these  are  called  the  remnants, 
-^hey  are  not  exactly  waste,  but  they  are  parts  that  are  left  over 
*fter  the  good  has  been  principally  taken  out 

Out  of  no  carpenter's  shop  does   the  timber  ever  come  as 

f^^ge  as  it  went  in.    It  is  hewn,  it  is  planed,  it  is  cut,  it  is  sawed; 

^^   Various  ways  it  is  reduced ;  and  after  the  comely  shapes  have 

^^^U  sawn  out,  all  that  remains  is  of  but  little  benefit.     It  may  be 

Kooij  for  fuel,  but  it  hardly  can  be  good  for  manufacturing  pur- 

*^^^^s.      The  chips,  the  shavings,  the  slabs,  the  edges,  the  inter- 

^^^^iate  pieces — they  are  the  remnants  of  the  carpenters  work — 

^^  parts  which  have  not  been  used  up  for  commercial  objecrs. 

Xook  in  upon  a  household  after  all  the  children  have  been  fed, 
'^r  all  the  servants  have  eaten,  and  the  table  is  cleared  off,  and 
^^  -    what  is  left.     See  the  bones ;  the  gristle ;  the  scraps  of  meat 
/^^tare  stringy,  and  not  easily  chewed;  the  bits  of  potato;  the 
"^^^^"^^  of  confection ;  the  heap  of  fragments.    These  aie  the  rem- 
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nants  of  the  meal.  Some  of  them  are  too  good  to  throw  away,  and 
some  of  them  are  too  poor  to  keep.  They  make  a  solid  jumble — a 
mass  for  the  maw  of  poterty. 

Look  ut  the  remnant  in  the  hai*vest — all  those  stray  stalks  of 
wheat  in  the  blackberry  edges  of  the  uncomely  farm;  all  those 
that  have  fallen  by  the  way;  the  gleanings;  the  refuse  of  the  field. 

So,  in  all  the  phases  of  society — in  the  Army;  in  the  Navy ;  iu 
business  circles ;  iu  the  household ;  everywhere,  there  is  a  remnauc 
constantly  coming  up.  It  is  the  portion  which  is  left  after  the 
better  or  more  favored  has  been  culled  out  and  used;  and  it  is  in 
respect  to  the  remnants  of  society  that  I  am  going  to  speak  this 
morning. 

Consider  Ood's  great  tenderness  toward  the  remnant  of  his 
people — toward  what  were  left  After  war;  after  famine;  after 
captivity ;  after  long  desolations  abroad ;  after  the  return  of  the 
people  in  their  poverty,  what  was  left  over  was  called  a  remnant. 
When  the  bulk  of  the  nation  had  been  destroyed,  and  its  power 
had  been  broken,  and  its  ambition  had  been  discouraged,  there  was 
something  still  left,  and  that  was  called  a  retmia^iL  And  God's 
heart  deals  with  inexpressible  kindness  toward  such  remnants. 

Did  you  ever  think  of  the  remnants  of  society.  Did  yon  ever 
ponder  the  disintegrations  that  arc  going  on  all  the  time  in  human 
society  ? 

When  a  large  army  is  moving  through  the  country,  on  a  long 
and  urgent  march,  hardly  will  they  have  gone  a  half  score  of  miles 
before  some  from  weakness,  some  from  lameness,  some  from  one 
reason  and  some  from  another,  will  begin  to  step  out  of  the  ranks; 
and  every  day  the  number  will  increase  of  the  stragglers  that  will 
drop  down  by  the  wayside  if  they  are  sick  or  worn  out,  or  skulk 
in  the  woods  or  behind  the  fences  if  they  are  cowards. 

But  human  society  is  a  vaster  army  than  was  ever  engaged  in 
warfare,  technically  so  called;  and  the  number  of  those  who  fiall 
out  of  the  ranks  of  society  is  infinitely  greater  than  the  number 
of  those  who  ever  fell  out  of  any  army  that  was  gathered  on  the 
tield  of  battle. 

Did  you  ever  think  of  human  society  in  this  point  of  view — 
the  incessant  dropping  down  and  falling  behind  of  men?  We 
usually  take  statistics  of  the  prosperous  men  in  society.  We  think 
of  the  men  who  succeed.  We  think  of  the  enterprise,  the  inge- 
nuity, the  inventive  skill,  the  various  achievements  and  accumula- 
tions of  men.  We  think  of  men  who  accomplish  results.  But 
who  stands  to  take  an  accurate  account  of  all  the  weak;  of  all 
those  who  drop  behind;  of  all  those  who  stumble;  of  all  those  who 
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are  ran  oyer  by  the  thick  treading  multitude  round  al^out  them 
and  behind  them  ?  Who  cares  for  them  ?  How  few  men  are  cared 
for  by  their  fellow  men  ?  Each  household  cares  for  its  own  mem- 
bers ;  but  who  are  they  whose  hearts  are  large  enough  to  think  of 
that  other  great  household  which  exists  within  society,  and  which 
is  perpetually  changing  place,  sifting,  sifting,  sifting,  shaking, 
shaJciug,  shaking,  and  working  downward,  further  and  further, 
toward  the  bottom  ?  Who  thinks  of  that  great  mass  of  rem- 
nants? 

We  remember  the  man  who  stood  by  us  two  or  three  years  ago. 

He  has  disappeared.     We  have  not  heard  anything  about  him 

lately.    We  say  to  some  one  who  knew  him,  "  What  has  become 

of  Mr.  B  ?"    "  Well,  I  don't  know.     He  failed,  and  I  heard  some 

ill  of  him — I  have  forgotten  what  it  was;  but  I  have  not  seen  him 

for  years.    I  believe  he  has  gone  West"    "  Where  is  Mr.  Z.,  that 

used  to  do  business  over  there  ?"    "  I  don't  know.     None  of  his 

neighbors  know."    Track  him,  trace  him  out,  and  you  will  find 

thai,  being  weak,  his  steps  grew  feebler  and  feebler  until  he  died. 

Comumption  they  called  his  disease ;  but  it  was  want  of  raiment, 

want  of  nourishing  food,  and  want  of  sustaining  hope  which  gives 

Btimulus  to  the  fibers  of  the  body.    It  was  broken-heartedness — for 

whenever  the  nervous  system  of  a  man  gives  out  so  that  he  cannot 

bear  up  against  trouble,  and  trouble  breaks  him  down,  that  is  hcart- 

hreaking.     That  is  the  only  heart-breaking  which  there  is  in  this 

World.    The  heart  itself  does  not  break.     It  is  brain-breaking,  it  is 

*>Ql-breaking,  it  is  fiber-breaking,  that  takes  men  down. 

Now,  who  keeps  account  of  the  useless,  or  of  those  who  are  be- 

^'^ing  so?     God  does.     You  think  of  the  rich  men.     I  hope  that 

^^  thinks  of  them  too.     They  need  it.     You  think  of  the  pros- 

^^ou8  men.    I  hope  God  thinks  of  them.     They  are  men.     They 

*^^  the  beat  of  immortality.     Who  thinks  of  the  men  of  value? 

/^o  thinks  of  the  young  men  of  promise  ?    The  politician  thinks 

^liem.    He  wants  to  use  them,  and  he  flatters  them,  and  seeks  to 

Y^tiage  them.     In  this  work-a-duy  world,  looking  on  men,  we  are 

'^ays  in  sympathy  with  healthy  blood,  and  active  life,  and  success. 

^t  who  cares  for  the  decaving,  the  down-settinor  nien  ?     Nature 

*^^8  nttlc  for  them.     Oh,  stony-hearted  nature,  that  has  in  it  no 

^ling;  that  is  relentless;  that  says,  as  it  lifts  its  iron  arm,  "He 

. '^t  comes  under  my  blow  falls  I'' — for  it  strikes  down,  and  cares 

"^tle  to  recover   that  which  it  has  stricken.     Nature  has  little 

^^rcy  in  it    Who  thinks  of  the  poor  and  the  fallen  ?     Society  ? 

^ie  most  bungling  work  society  ever  does  in  this   world,  it  does 

^ben  it  attempts  to  be  merciful.    Society  is  a  machine,  at  best,  of 
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patches  and  expedients.  Human  society  is  no  model  for  anTthii 
but  itself;  and  it  groans  and  creaks  in  every  joint,  and  is  imperfe 
in  every  wheel ;  but  it  is  never  so  much  imperfect  at  any  other  tin 
as  when  it  undertakes  to  compensate  the  wisdom  which  God  mak 
necessary  in  every  man  for  himself.  But  when  men  fall  out  of  tht: 
places,  and  need  to  be  tenderly  dealt  with,  then  the  bands  of  socie 
are  clumsier  to  deal  with  them  than  a  lout's,  a  yeoman's  hand, 
the  field,  is  clumsy  to  take  care  of  the  new-born  babe.  Whate% 
good  intentions  society  may  have,  the  way  in  which  it  takes  Cft 
of  tlic  poor  and  the  sick,  even  when  the  ministration  is  commit! 
to  those  who  make  mercy  the  business  of  their  life,  is  rude.  l! 
imperfect  Oh  Grave !  thou  art  kinder  than  our  poor-houses!  I 
me  die — let  me  never  go  to  the  workhouse.  Let  me  die — ^let 
never  go  to  a  county  hospital.  For  human  society  doe^  not  kia 
how  to  be  divine ;  and  it  never  shows  to  so  poor  an  advantage 
when  it  is  attempting  to  do  tli^  works  of  divinity. 

Who  cures  for  the  remnants  of  society ;  for  those  that  are  <: 
case;  for  the  sinking;  for  the  helpless ;  for  the  mistaken ;  for  tb 
who  have  failed  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  life,  or  are  failing — ^^ 
cares  for  them  ?    God  does. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  these  remnants.     I  am  sent  to  prea 
comfort  to  such.    I  am  sent  to  minister  to  them.    I  am  sent 
make  known  the  divine  mercy  to  the  remnants. 

First,  I  mention  those  who  are  broken  in  health,  and  are  ntlefl 
turned  away,  by  that  reason,  from  all  that  they  sought     MultitnS 
there  are  iu  life  who  had  every  equipment,  and  every  opportunitf 
apparently,  but  who  suddenly  broke  down  and  failed,  simply  tr 
cause  their  health  had  departed  from  them.     For,  although  men 
ill  health  have  sometimes  been  gigantic  workers,  as  in  the  case 
such  men  as  Richard  Baxter  and  Moses  Stuart,  yet  their  ill  heal 
was  such  as  left  their  nervous  system  free  to  act,  and  they  were  m« 
that  worked  by  brain  force.     But  wher*^,  the  veiy  nature  of  t- 
breaking  down  pervades  the  agent  of  vitality — the  cerebral  power^ 
how  are  men  brought  into  desolation  iu  a  moment  by  the  loss 
health  !    They  rise  up  from  a  fever,  and  thenceforth  life  is  a  wild* 
ness  to  them.    Many  a  man  lies  down  sick  of  the  measles.     All  k 
life  was  before  him.     When  he  gets  up  again  he  is  deaf,  he  is  h 
blind,  and  he  is  feeble  throughout     The  future  to  him  in  this  wo« 
is  a  wilderness. 

Do  you  count  how  many  men  are  stopped  short  by  the  m^ 
fact  of  broken  health  ?   how  many  men  go  out  of  the  school?  Il* 
many  men  lejive  college?  how  many  men  with  the  first  honors 
their  profession  beginning  to  blossom  on  their  brow  drop  oat 
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iJtaat  profession  ?  how  many  men  that  had  all  hope  of  executive'  suc- 
C9e88  in  business  are  seen  stepping  down,  and  down,  and  down  ?  how 
ZDSDy  there  are  to  whom  life  was  one  great  garden  of  promise,  and 
'ho  came  to  the  gate,  snuffed  one  moment  at  the  odor,  and  reached 
It  for  the  fruit,  and  were  stung  by  a  viper  ?  To  such,  life  has  ever 
since  been  a  desert,  so  that,  ^'Having  done  all,  stand!"  becomes  the 
tiext  and  motto  of  all  the  rest  of  their  life  ?  They  can  do  nothing, 
because  they  are  broken  down ;  and  so  they  stand  still,  and  will  wait 
^ni  the  gate  shall  open  and  give  them  leave  to  go  out  hence.  They 
<H>ant  as  ciphers.  The  only  thing  they  seem  to  be  good  for,  is  to 
aerre  as  memorials  of  a  mother's  patience,  of  a  sister's  goodness,  or 
of  a  wife's  fidelity.  I  think  that  in  this  world  there  are  no  his- 
^ries  so  sublime  as  the  unuttered  histories  in  our  liouseholds, 
^"liere  men  give  themselves  as  really  for  others  as  our  Lord  gave 
^ixnself  for  the  whole  world:  not  ^ving  so  high  a  nature,  not  giv- 
^ixg  in  so  divine  and  comprehensive  a  sense;  not  giving  with  a 
ftcope  which  reaches  beyond  the  individual  case,  and  taking  hold 
of  the  ihfinities  and  eternities,  as  Christ  did;  but  nevertheless,  lite- 
>^ly  living  for  others. 

This  matter  of  bodily  infirmity  is  one  that  is  full  of  pity  and  full 
of  sorrow,  and  infinite  in  variety.  Some  men  sink  and  disappear, 
>^  a  leaking  ship  founders  and  goes  down.  And  happy  are  they. 
Happy  are  the  dead.  The  day  of  many  a  man's  death  is  better  than 
the  day  of  his  birth.  You  do  not  know  it;  you  do  not  believe  it; 
but  ten  thousand  there  are,  within  arrow-shot,  or  within  an  hour's 
Walk,  of  this  place,  who  do  believe  it.  And  many  men  are  brought 
to  think  of  it  many  times  in  life.  Blessed  are  the  men  who  go 
down  as  a  full-freighted  ship,  after  a  short  struggle,  a  few  silver 
l>ixl)bles  coming  up  where  the  waves  closed  over  them,  as  if  to  tell 
of  the  soul's  escape  heavenward,  and  that  it  is  all  over;  but  some 
^on  are  not  permitted  to  go  down  thus.  They  are  run  ashore,  out 
of  their  element  They  are  like  a  ship  cast  upon  the  land,  where 
tlxe  sun  beats  upon  it,  and  the  heat  shrinks  it  and  cracks  it  and 
^P^ns  the  seams  wider  and  wider,  till  by  and  by  it  drops  to  pieces, 
*«»d  is  lost 

Bow  piteous  it  is  to  see  a  great  ship  lie  helpless  on  the  beach  ! 
^^w  piteous  it  is  to  see  that  most  powerful  of  all  machineries,  the 
*<H5oinotive,  helpless;  on  the  track,  equal  in  strength  to  ten  thou- 
^^d  men,  and  off  the  track,  as  weak  as  a  babe ! 

Bow  many  men  are  like  a  man-of-war,  that  is  staunchly  built 

^  the  best  material,  but  that  on  its  first  voyage  is  so  handled  by  the 

^^ds  and  waves  that  it  becomes  unmanageable,  and  makes  haste 

te  Come  back  to  port  again,  and  anchors  at  the  Navy  Yard,  and  is 

^  old  receiving  hulk  for  the  rest  of  its  days ! 
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Bow  mauy  remnants  there  are  in  society  of  pale  folks ;  sioU 
folks;  people  that  vibrate  and  oscillate  between  light  and  dark 
between  sanity  and  insanity;  persons  that  have  aspiration,  but  n 
power  of  generating  vitality,  so  that  one  day's  work  causes  them 
days  of  sickness!    How  many  there  are  that  lie  defeated  in  li 
from  over-exertion,  and  are  obliged,  against  their  will,  to  give  u 
How  many  there  are  in  the  great  army  of  remnants  who  seem  th 
ground  to  the  earth  ! 

Then,  how  many  remnants  there  are  in  society  on  account  of  t 
misapplicJition  of  their  powers,  and  their  utter  failure  therefro 
There  is  nobody  to  aim  for  as ;  and  if  men  went  into  life  m 
humble,  1  think  they  would  go  through  it  more  safely.     If  a 
would  begin  to  do  the  thing  that  lies  next  to  him — next  to 
father's  house,  as  it  were;  if  the  farmer's  boy  would  consent 
learn  farming,  and  the  mechanic's  son  would  consent  to  learn 
chanics,  and  the  lahorer's  son  would  consent  to  follow  his  fath 
vocation  ;  if  all  men  would  begin  low  down,  and  stand  on  gro 
that  is  firm,  and  then  go  up  as  they  are  called  by  the  opening- 
their  faculties,  and  by  their  success  in  life,  there  would  be  fe 
remnants;  but  everybody  does  exactly  what  the  Lord  forbid, 
takes  the  highest   seat  at  the  feast.     Men  come  from  the  co 
try  to  New  York  in  order  to  be  Astors  or  Vanderbilts — ^notlx. 
less  than  that ;  they  make  a  push   for  that ;  there  are  five  thm 
sand  men  pushing  together ;  and  in  the  crowd  the  weakest 
go  down.     Men   come  to  New   York   who  have  read  about 
They   despise  the  vulgarities  of    work-a-day   life,  and    they 
going  to  be  artists.     They  iiave  painted   village   signs,  and 
tures  that  were  recognized  for  what  they  were  intended  to 
and  they  have  the  spirit  of  Raphael  and  Titian  and  Correg 
and  many  others,  and   artists  will   they  be;    and  they  com^ 
this  city  determined   to  take   the  highest  seat,  without  any 
sideration  or  measurement  or  accurate  knowledge  of  what 
powers  are.     They  aspire,  and  follow  their  aspirations  blindly 
unwisely.     How  many  second  and  third-rate  men  there  are 
undertake  to  perform  functions  which  require  the  exercise  of 
faculties  in  their  best  estate !     How  many  men  there  are 
crowd  into  public  places  of  trust  for  which  they  are  not  quallfi 
How  many  there  are  that  would  be  administrators,  judges,  ru 
representatives,  although  they  are  miserably  fitted  for  such  o 
How  many  go  into  mechanical  pursuits  who  have  no  ingenui=:==^' 
How  many  go  into  scholarly  pursuits  who  have  no  scholarship, fr-^  -^^ 
no  thinking  power)    How  many  seek  the  lawyer's  profession  whc^^ 
the  profession  of  law  vomits  out !    How  many  overcrowd  the  m^«" 
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ical  profession  who  have  no  adaptations  for  that  profession !    How 
many  seek  to  be  schoolmasters  who  need  some  one  to  teach  them 
the  very  first  elements  of  learning!    How  many  seek  trades,  and 
professions,  and  artist  callings,  and  political  functions,  which  are 
absolutely  nnsuited  to  their  nature  and  disposition  I    Some  men 
'V'lxo  might  do  well  in  the  shade  are  found  perched  up  on  the  steeple- 
top  ;  and  some  men  who  would  do  better  in  high  places  are  found 
i^azzling  low  down  in  shadowy  places.    There  are  all  these  mis- 
^^Jiistment3  and  mismeasurements  in  society.  It  is  as  if  you  should 
l>u  t  a  wheelbarrow  in  front  of  a  train  of  cars  to  draw  it,  and  a  loeo- 
*3aotive  in  a  garden  to  carry  away  the  rubbish!    It  is  as  if  you 
sliould  set  a  yoke  of  oxen  to  rocking  the  cradle,  and  a  nurse's  foot 
^o     plowing!      Such    misadjustments  would   be  no  greater  than 
those  which  actually  exist  in  society.     This  man  is  not  fit   for 
^h.ifi  place  here,  and   that  man  is  of  no  account  in  that  place 
th^re.    This  man  is  striving  to  get  up  there  where  he  does  not 
ODg,  and  that  man  catches  hold  of  him,  and  jerks  him  down, 
d  takes  the  place. 
Some  men  are  forever  saying,  "  Luck  always  goes  past  me. 
Life  is  against  me."     There  are  people    who    are    continually 
looking  on  their  ill-success,  and  saying,  "  Is  not  providence  mys- 
terious?"   Providence  is  all  right     Providence  does  not  make 
^ti  J  mistakes.    Men  make  mistakes  though,  as  to  the  guidings  of 
I^rovidence.    Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  men  to  set  out  for 
tliat  which  they  have  no  qualifications  for.    And  who  shall  teach 
t-hem?    Where  are  the  men  who  have  the  measure,  and  can  tiike 
th.e  gauge  of  a  man,  and  say  to  him, "Follow  this  and  that?" 
Something  may  be  done.     Wise  parents  may  do  something.    Kind 
Neighbors   may  give  advice.    There  is  some  generosity  after  all. 
Men  are  always  willing  to  give  advice ;  and  there  is  some  good  to 
^®  obtained  from  the  advice  of  one's  neighbors.     And  yet,  there 
"^iil  be  this  grinding  out,  grinding  outj  grinding  out  of  men,  be- 
*^^^8e  they  do  not  know  what  they  are,  nor  what  they  are  set  to  do, 
d  are  not  willing  to  do  the  things  that  they  could  do,  but  are 
iring  to  do  the  things  which  they  are  not  fitted  for. 
Then  there  are  remnants  from  the  overtaxing  of  men  who  are 
^^^pted  to  their  work,  but  have  not  the  endurance  which  their 
^^Cnmstances  require.     I  think  the  tendencies  of  modern  cities 
^^  to  heat  and  rapidity  and  intensity,  and  that  men  will  do  finer 
^ings  than  they  formerly  did,  but  that  they  will  do  them  at  the 
^pense  of  an  increasing  number  who  break  down  under  the  strain, 
^tiingg  are  tending  to  consolidate  vast  factories,  and  not  to  dis- 
^bute  smaller  factories  through  multitudes  of  families. 
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In  Massachasetts,  during  my  boyhood^  the  making  of  ahoes 
distributed  among  all  the  farmers  of  the  neighborhood ;  and  when 
the  day's  work  on  the  farm  was  done,  and  the  father  and  the  boys 
had  come  in^  and  eaten  their  suppers^  about  seven  o'clock,  they  sat 
down  and  "  closed  up"  shoes  or  boots ;  and  afterwards  they  sent  them 
to  some  central  point  that  they  might  be  put  together.  Now  im- 
mense factories  are  erected  for  the  making  of  shoes,  and  the  work 
is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  the  factories  thrive, 
and  the  people  starve. 

So  a  few  great  stores  are  tending  to  usurp  the  places  of  all  the 
little  ones.  A  few  great  insurance  companies  want  to  swall<>w  up 
all  the  little  ones.  A  few  great  banking-houses  like  to  overtop  all 
the  little  ones. 

The  welfare  of  a  nation  depends  upon  its  wealth  being  dis- 
tributed. When  distributed,  it  is  a  blessing ;  but  when  concen- 
trated, it  is  a  curse.  Great  wealth  in  9  few  places  is  bad  for  com- 
munities, however  good  it  may  seem  to  the  single  individual. 

Now,  in  this  conduct  of  society,  by  which  men  are  overworked, 
and  overmastered  by  the  combination  of  the  few  strong  ones  against 
the  multitude  of  weaker  ones,  men's  powers  fail  them.  Though 
they  are  adapted  to  certain  kinds  of  work,  and  though  they  wodfld 
succeed  in  this  or  that  calling  if  tbf^y  had  the  chance  to  ezerciae 
their  powers,  they  ore  swept  out  of  the  way.  Hundreds  of  men, 
under  the  strain,  break  down  ;  and  then  all  is  gone  so  far  as  they 
are  concerned. 

There  are  some  men  who,  when  they  break  down,  are  like  those 
who  ride  in  low  wagons,  and  who  if  the  wagon  breaks  do  not  fall 
fai*,  and  can  get  up  and  mend  it,  and  go  on  ;  but  there  are  other 
men  who  when  thev  break  down,  are  like  those  who  cross  a  dark 
chasm  on  a  high  bridge,  and  who,  if  the  bridge  break,  fall  a  great 
distance  into  the  stream  below,  and  have  no  power  to  get  back,  and 
ivpair  the  damage,  and  prctceed  on  their  journey. 

A  great  many  more  persons  break  down  from  a  secret  misman- 
agement of  themselves.  I  have  spoken  of  men's  misadjustments, 
and  their  overtaxed  conditions,  in  society ;  bnt  I  think  that  in 
multitudes  of  cases  the  chief  and  sole  cause  of  men's  failures  in 
life — the  chief  reason  why  they  sift  through  and  become  mere  rem- 
nants, is  to  be  found  in  their  ignorance  of  how  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  This  begins  with  youth.  The  vital  source  of  supply 
for  life,  that  out  of  which  every  color  of  joy  is  to  be  made,  that  oat 
of  which  every  element  of  thought  is  to  be  constructed,  that  out  of 
which  enterprise  is  to  spring,  that  which  constitutes  genius  or  in- 
dustry or  Buocess  in  you,  is  the  cerebral  mass,  the  nervous  ayatam-* 
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brain  and  the  distribnted  nerves ;  and  he  who  knows  how  to 
that  mass  in  health,  and  fully  supplied  with  right  forces,  by 
j>roper  food  and  proper  sleep,  and  by  proper  draughts  upon  it,  will 
li.&ve  a  capital  which  will  grow  upon  his  hands  the  longer  he  lives 
or  until  late  in  life.    For  insurance  policies  show  that  premiums 

paid  to  those  who  obey  the  laws  of  health.    A  man  who  is 


^^enty  years  old  has  more  chances  of  life  than  a  boy  who  is  only 
years  old.  A  man  at  thirty  has  more  chances  of  life  than'  a 
2^11  at  twenty.  A  man  at  forty  has  more  chances  of  life  than  a 
at  thirty.  A  man  at  fifty  still  has  more  chances  of  life  than 
^  zxian  at  any  age  below  that.  The  interpretation  of  this  fact  is, 
^l^^t  God  gives  a  premium  to  men  for  the  observation  of  the  great 
l^^'^^s  of  nature,  augmenting  the  chances  of  long  life  in  this  world 
ic^     the  cases  of  such  as  are  obedient  to  those  laws. 

Now,  young  men  want  to  act  upon  their  feeling.     They  are  for 

3oy.    They  are  for  outspring.     And  I  like  to  see  young  men  full  of 

li  l^e  and  vigor  and  hilarity.    And  it  is  not  their  racing,  or  wrestling, 

^r   riding,  or  shooting,  or  fishing,  that  breaks  them  dowu.   It  is  leak- 

^*^.    It  is  wasting  the  nerve-substance  by  pleasures  that  draw  out 

^he  very  vitality  of  their  life.     And  thousands  of  men  or  ever  they 

Have  come  to  the  yeai's  of  their  majority,  have  induced  a  vital 

Weakness  which  will  never  leave  nor  forsake  them  till   the  under- 

talcer  bids  good-by  to  their  coffin. 

I  wish  you  could  read  the  letters  which  come  to  me  with  im- 
plorations  and  supplications  that  I  would  endeavor  to  save  the 
writers  from  evils  into  which  they  have  fallen,  as  they  say,  through 
their  ignorance.  Woe!  woe!  WOE!  to  the  men  who  are  secretly 
^"asting  that  very  vital  power  out  of  which  is  to  spring  all  that  they 
*^^  to  have  of  manhood,  of  hope,  of  truth  and  of  nobleness  ! 

Then  there  are  multitudes  of  persons  who  are  as  ignorant  of  how 
to  ran  their  bodies  in  the  matter  of  food  and  drink  and  sleep,  as  a 
*^*^Ie  child  is  of  how  to  run  a  locomotive  or  a  steam  engine.  Men 
'^^^y^  no  conception  of  what  the  mill  is  that  they  own — for  every 


carries  a  mill.    Every  man  bolts  some  wheat  in  it,  but  few 

^o\r  anything  about  the  process  by  which  it  is  to  be  ground  and 

^P^opriated.      We  teach   men   language ;    we  are  anxious  that 

^^^y  should  know  grammar  and  arithmetic ;  we  are  desirous  of  in- 

^^*ling  into  their  minds  right  moral  principles;  but  as  for  those 

,^^Uient8  in  them  on  which  grace  itself,  and  the  power  of  acquiring 

^^owled/je,  greatly  depend,  they  do  not  feel  much  anxiety  about 

Now,  while  I  do  not  yield  to  anybody  superiority  of  desire  in 
^^peot  to  the  wise  cultivation  of  the  mind,  the  heart,  and  the  cou 
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science,  I  have  a  very  strong^  sense  that  intellect  and  moral  consi — : 
derations  have  much  to  do  with  the  stomach,  and  that  persons 
from  over-eating  or  under-eating,  from   over-drinking  or  under^ 
drinking,  and  from  sleeping  too  much  or  sleeping  too  little,  destroy 
themselves,  not  only  physically,  hut  mentally  and  morally ;  and 
am  persuaded  that  very  few  men  learn  the  art  of  so  eating  and  drink 
iog  and  sleeping  as  to  make  their  body  do  the  most  work,  in 
best  manner  and  for  the  longest  time.    It  is  not  taught  in  the 
mily,  it  is  not  taught  in  the  schools,  and  it  is  not  taught  in  o 
higher  institutions  to  any  great  extent     It  is  one  of  the  thin 
which  are  yet  to  be  developed. 

So,  many  break  themselves  down  in  a  few  years  from  ignora 
on  these  subjects.    I  see  men  who  use  more  wind  to  waft  a  coc 
boat  across  a  pond  than  would  be  required  to  carry  a  man-of- 
ucross  the  sea !    I  see  men  in  my  own  profession  who  are  break 
down  from  exhaustion.    They  talk  from  morning  till  night.     T 
are  very  fond  of  talking,  they  talk  to  everybody,  and  they  talk 
the  time.    They  spread  themselves  out ;  they  distribute  themse 
here  and  tliere;  they  have  a  word  for  all  who  come  in  their  v 
They  tiillv   sixteen  hours  daily;  and  it  seems  no  more   troubl 
them  than  the  springing  of  a  watchman's  nittle.     Thus  they 
continually  wasting  their  vitality.     This  goes  on  eight,  nine,     ^^z^n, 
eleven,  or  twelve  years,  and  then  they  break  down,  and  their  <s  sd^pi- 
tal  is  gone  past  recovery.     If  they  arc  remonstrated  with,  they     ^**y, 
•*  0,  there  is  no  danger.     It  is  very  easy  for  me.     I  shall  not  l>x""^2ak 
down  ;'*  but  at  last  they  tind,  to  their  sorrow,  that  thoy  were    VTnis- 
taken. 

A  man  says,  I  am  worth  five  hundred  thousand  dollars;  an<3.  he 
puts  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  throws  out  handful  after  haiic3Jb] 
of  pennies — small  change — small  talk;  and  of  course  he  has      -A^ 
lowers — everybody  has  followers  who  is  liberal  with  his  money  ;  ^awd 
he  goes  on  throwing  out  a  little  here  and  a  little  there;  and  soame- 
body  protests  against  his  wastefulness,  and  warns  him  that  he  i^^  *^ 
danger  of  ruining  himself ;  but  he  says,  *' Oh,  there  is  no  fea^c*  <>^ 
thaL"     He  has  been  throwing  out  pennies  a  whole  year,  and       *^*' 
friends  say  to  him,  "If  you  persist  in  giving  away  your  nione^^  * 
you  have,  you  will  certainly  come  to  want."    *•  Bless  your  soul,*'       ^ 
says,  "I  havrt  more  than  I  know  what  to  do  with.     I  don't ^^^^*^ 
poor."    lie  goes  on  throwing  out  little  sums,  and  occasionally       ' 
throws  out  here  a  big  purchiise  and  there  a  big  purchase — that 
big  sermons, — and  he  does  not  suspect  that  his  means  are  runni^ 
low,  till  by  and  by  the  supply  is  exhausted,  and  he  says,  "  I  woncJ^ 
if  my  pocket  has  a  hole  in  it?"     His  money  is  gone,  and  he  d^ 
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]aiow  where  it  has  gone.     He  goes  to  the  bank,  and  there  is 
there.     He  looks  after  his  stocks  and  bonds,  and  finds  th^t 
tim^^j  are  all  gone.    He  is  bankrupt;  and  he  says,  '^  Where  under 
tlm  ^  sun  has  my  money  gone  to  ?    I  haven't  spent  it  as  I  know  of.*' 
This  is  just  the  way  that  I  hear  men  talk  who  waste  themselves, 
wlife.  o  exhaust  themselves  by  ten  thousand  little  petty  wastes  which 
ar-^  all  the  time  going  on,  and  which  result  in  the  consumption  of 
tlm  ^ir  nervous  energy,  their  life  force.     They  do  not  feel  the  loss ; 
tU  *?j  are  strong  and  vigorous  yet;  they  do  not  realize  their  dan- 
ger-; they  are  absorbed  in  business  or  pleasure;  and  tliey  do  not 
px^SMtice  any  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  tlie  resources  of  their 
beixig.     They  waste  themselves. 

In  all  these  various  ways  men  undermine  that  great  motive 
power  which  brings  us  out  of  alliance  with  the  mere  animal  king- 
dom, and  lifts  us  up  into  association  witli  higher  creations. 

The  rude  brain  which  is  found  in  the  lowest  animals  increases, 
*s  you  rise  in  the  scale,  and  becomes  convoluted  in  the  mammals, 
and  is  most  perfect  in  men ;  and  in  men  it  is  larger,  it  is  deeper 
'^nd  broader,  and  is  more  confluent,  as  you  go  up  toward  tfie  percep- 
tion of  the  spiritual,  the  invisible,  the  infinite  and  the  divine. 
-^^d  that  which  makes  man  godlike  is  the  vital,  nervous  organiza- 
^^otx  that  God  has  given  him,  in  which,  or  out  of  which,  or  by 
whiejj^  works  the  immortal  soul.  When  men  all  their  life  long  are 
^S^orant  of  this,  and  are  all  the  time  wasting  and  destroying  their 
'^^I'Ve- force,  is  it  surprising  that  they  fall  down  in  the  battle,  that 
tney  drop  out  on  the  march,  and  sink  to  the  bottom  of  society  ? 

liesides  these  who  are  perpetually  breaking  down  and  falling  in 

^^  rear,  are  those  who  violate  the  laws  of  society,  who  are  detected, 

**^d    convicted,   and  branded  with  shame,     1  know  that  we  must 

"iiiVe  laws;  I  know  that  we  must  have  penalties — severe  penalties; 

■know  that  we  must  have  jails  and  state-prisons;  and  in  many 

^*^*'tfi  of  society,  I  suppose  we  must  yet  have  the  halter.     It  is  an 

^^^tr-ument  of   the    barbarous   period;    but  the  barbarous   period 

•'^^s    into  civilization  in  spots.     There  will  be  criminals,  and  we 

^^^1  have  to  punish  them;  but  we  are  very  ignorant  indeed  in  the 

^^titer  of  the  treatment  of  criminals.    I  think  we  have  scarcely 

.n  to  know  how  to  deal  with  men  so  as  to  bring  them  back  to 

«»nd  hope.    This  is  another  instance  of  the  clumsiness  of  society 

it  undertakes  to  do  anything  moral,  and  and  to  do  it  well. 

X  think  the  most  piteous  thing  in  the  world  is  to  see  a  man,  no 

^^^     ^"^e  than   we  are,   who,   under  the   influence    of  company,   or 

*     ^^-•ugh  temptation,  has  committed  a  great  wrong,  and  has  been 

*^  ded  by  society.     His  life  is  not  worth  anytbiug  ailfct  \Xi^x.. 
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For  the  laws  of  society  are  like  the  laws  of  a  fort,  which  when  a 
man  is  inside  defend  him  against  all  attack,  hut  which  when  he  is 
outside  open  all  the  artillery  of  the  fort  upon  him  if  he  attempts 
to  get  hack. 

There  are  men  in  society  whom  everyhodj  in  the  sti*eet  thinks 
to  be  criminal,  and  yet  of  whom  everybody  has  a  kindly  opinion ; 
but  let  such  a  one  be  arrested,  let  one  transgression  be  fixed  on 
him,  and  let  him  be  sent  to  Sing  Sing  for  a  year,  and  when  he  comes 
back  his  life  is  blotted  out  Every  man  suspects  him.  Everybody 
for  the  sake  of  his  own  reputation  does  not  want  to  be  seen  with 
him.  Everybody  avoids  having  anything  to  do  with  him,  saying 
'*  He  has  broken  down  once,  and  he  may  break  down  again/'  A 
man  says,  ^  I  must  have  reliable  men  in  my  business."  That  is  all 
true ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  if  a  man  stumble,  and  break  the 
laws,  it  is  almost  as  much  as  his  life  is  worth.  It  is  hard  for  him 
to  get  back  where  he  was  before. 

This  is  certainly  a  warning  which  should  be  addressed  to  the 
young:  You  are  safe  within  the  law;  but  you  are  not  safe  beyond 
it,  outside  of  it  There  have  been  many  men  who  fain  would  have 
returned  again  to  the  established  ways  of  morality,  and  honesty, 
and  industry;  but  they  found  themselves  going  against  the  quick- 
set hedge  of  prejudice  on  every  sida  Many  are  crowded  out  into 
permanent  dishonesties;  many  sink  into  discouragement;  many 
die  broken-hearted ! 

Many  men  have  a  conscience  under  a  prison  jacket  There 
are  men  in  Sing  Sing  in  whose  cells  I  believe  angels  dwell! 
There  are  a  great  many  men  that  human  life  disowns.  There  are 
many  men  that  have  gone  into  the  gutter  whom  no  man  will 
stoop  to  lift  up,  whose  funeral  is  attended  only  by  the  one  man 
that  shovels  the  dirt  remorselessly  on  his  uncoffined  body,  bu 
who  stands  in  the  other  life  pitied  of  God,  sought  for  by 
Christ,  and  saved  by  the  Holy  Ghost!  There  are  many  men  o 
whom  it  may  be  said  that  the  first  will  be  last,  while  the  last  wi 
be  first;  for  God  is  more  lenient  as  a  judge  than  we  are. 
judges  with  the  justice  of  love,  and  not  willi  the  injustice 
haired.  Only  love  knows  how  to  speak  the  truth,  and  to  jud, 
with  just  judgment 

In  regard  to  all  those  who  are  in  this  great  struggling  m 
the  remnants  of  society  —  the   outcast,  the  poor,  the  lame, 
maimed,  the  weak,  the  sick,  the   discouraged,  the  criminal,  tT 
viciods,  those  that  are  out  of  the  way, — in  respect  to  that  gn 


class,  I  have  to  say:   Take  pity  on   them,  have  compassion  ^Kbr 
them,  even  if  that  pity  and  that  compassion  do  not  reaoh  beyo~27i/ 
their  external  condition. 
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We  jadge  of  God,  and  of  his  interest  in  as,  by  what  he  does  in 
time  and  in  this  world;  but  I  bethink  me^  and  remember  that 
God  is  one  that  sits  on  the  circle  of  the  earth  and  shapes  the  affairs 
of  this  world  and  the  other;  and  that  what  happens  to  men  in 
their  experience  in  this  sphere  reaches  on  to  the  other  sphere, 
where  God  shall  deal  with  them,  and  build  up  in  them  that  which 
they  lack  here.  I  should  die  of  despair  if  I  thought  that  all  the 
men  who  fail  in  this  world  had  no  God  to  think  of  them  or  take 
care  of  them  in  the  world  to  come.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  is  a  Gospel  for  the  strong.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  was  a  spirit  that' blessed  those  who  succeeded.  I 
believe  it  was  a  spirit  that  said,  ^'Blessed  are  the  poor/'  and 
•*  Blessed  are  ye  when  all  men  bhall  hate  you  and  persecute  you." 
The  Gospel  of  Christ  was  a  Gospel  tiiat  opened  prison  doors,  and 
brought  messages  of  mercy  to  those  who  sat  in  the  region  and 
shadow  of  death.  And  if  there  are  not  in  the  church  nor  in  the 
household  any  that  have  compassion  on  the  great  waste-class  and 
under-class — on  the  remnants — of  society,  I  believe  there  is  a  God 
that  is  sorry  for  them ! 

Here  is  a  staggering,  dirty,  gashed  boy.  Ashamed  his  com- 
panions are  of  him.  A  brute  he  is,  haggard,  hated,  and  cast  out 
of  employment  Nobody  respects  him,  and  nobody  cares  for  him. 
Yesy  there  is  a  mother  at  home  whose  pride  has  been  crushed  in 
his  behalf,  whose  love  has  been  crucified,  whose  life  has  been  wait- 
ing for  his  coming  back;  and  though  he  goes  year  by  year  from 
worse  to  worse,  and  seems  to  have  touched  tlie  very  bottom,  and 
to  be  worthless,  love  never  faileth,  still  she  loves  him,  and  love 
nourishes  hope.  And  what  a  mother  is  to  h6r  child,  she  sinful, 
weak,  imperfect,  acting  only  by  an  ennobled  instinct,  that,  in  an 
infinitely  greater  degree,  is  God  to  his  erring  children.  If  she,  to 
the  very  last  moment,  will  not  give  up  her  boy,  but  loves  him,  and 
excuses  him,  and  waits  for  him,  is  there  no  mother-God  looking 
down  upon  all  the  causes  that  mark  human  life,  and  waiting  for 
the  poor  and  the  outcast?  Is  my  God  one  whose  heart  is  like  the 
drum-beat  of  the  tyrant  warrior?  Is  not  my  God,  rather,  one 
whose  heart  is  better  than  a  mother's  heart  ? 

To  all  those  who  are  cast  down  and  suffering,  I  say.  There  is  a 
God  that  is  sorry  for  you.  The  same  compassion  that  led  Jesus 
Christ  to  give  his  life  for  those  who  were  piercing  him  with  the 
spear,  lives  and  reigns  in  the  bosom  of  God.  And  if  men  turn  you 
away,  if  men  disown  you,  if  you  are  cast  out  from  among  your 
fellows,  God  thinks  of  you,  and  will  succor  you. 

Beware,  then,  of  desperation.    If  God  be  for  you,  who  can  be 
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against  you  ?  Do  not  tlirow  yourselves  away.  Do  not  plange  head- 
long into  despair.  If  there  should  he  continued  twilight,  or  if  that 
twilight  should  run  rapidly  toward  midnight  in  the  world,  do  not 
be  discouraged. ,  Though  all  else  should  be  against  you,  God  is  for 
you.  There  is  immortality — ^seek  for  that.  If  wealth  has  failed  you, 
if  pleasures  have  failed  you,  say  not,  "  My  life  has  been  a  grand  mis- 
take and  failure.''  Plunge  not  into  the  gulf  of  despondency.  There 
is  a  future.  There  is  a  bright  and  blessed  manhood  just  beyond. 
It  is  not  far  between  the  soul  here  and  the  soul  there.  It  is  bnt  a 
step.  You  call  it  years.  They  that  dwell  above  call  it  minate& 
You  are  not  far  from  your  Father's  house,  where  will  be  inter, 
preted  to  you  the  wisdom  which  you  miss  on  earth ;  where  will 
be  a  ministration  of  mercy  which  society  does  not  know  how  to 
give;  where  the  dormant  power  that  lies  undeveloped  in  you  will 
be  brought  out  by  the  clear  shining  of  the  face  of  God. 

If  you  have  failed  for  this  life.,  do  not  fail  for  the  other,  too. 
There  is  very  much  that  m^  yet  be  done,  even  in  the  afternoorn 
and  twilight  of  men's  lives,  if  they  are  hopeful  and  active. 

There  are  many  men  who  have  not  been  guilty  of  vices  or  crimes, 
but  who  by  a  misapprehension  of  their  powers,  and  by  those  casual- 
ties which  belong  to  the  running  of  this  great  unregulated  machine 
of  society,  have  been  overthrown — there  are  many  such,  who,  in  old 
age  seem  to  themselves  to  have  lost  influence  standing  and  prop* 
erty.    At  any  rate,  there  is  a  sort  of  letting  them  severely  alone 
on  the  part   of  their  old  friends.    Their  hearts  are  hungry  yet, 
and  they  feel  that  there  is  something  that  they  could  do  if  they 
only  could  get  at  the  doing  of  it.     My  friends,  be  not  discouraged 
Give  not  yourselves  over  to  Complaining  and  mourning.     Standi 
with  patience  and  goodwill. 

When  one  of  my  Norway  spruces  died  from  the  rude  handlin| 
of  last  winter,  instead  of  rooting  it  up  and  throwing  it  away,  I  1( 
the  ampelopsis  take  possession  of  it,  and  it  grew  up  rapidly  throD| 
all  the  branches  of  the  tree,  and  covered  its  top  with  leave 
And  in  the  autumn,  these  leaves,  which  had  been  green  befoi 
were  all  changed  to  a  brilliant  cnmson ;  and  the  tree  in  its  own  ISt  ^ 
was  not  half  so  beautiful  as  it  was  when  covered  by  this  vine,  cbfc.  J 
with  all  the  coloi's  of  the  setting  sun. 

Are  you  like  an  old  tree  that  is  dead,  and  has  dropped  all  i 
foliage,  and  stands  with  its  trunk  and  branches  bare  ?    Let  fail 
and  love  cover  you  over,  and  you  will  be  more  comely  and  more  UJ 
ful  standing  clothed  in  such  garniture  than  you  were  clad  in 
your  former  strength. 

Be  patient,  old  ihan.    Be  patient,  mother.    Be  patient,  wido! 
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Be  patient,  you  that  are  impoverished.  Be  patient,  men  that  are 
scarcely  thought  of,  and  are  treading  lower  and  lower.  Ood  thinks 
of  yon.  And  it  is  not  a  wondrous  thing  that  you  should  go  down 
the  same  steps  that  your  Master  went  Shall  the  servant  be  greater 
than  his  liord  ?  Christ  suffered  for  us  all.  He  made  himself  of  no 
reputation.  He  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant.  And  being 
found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself,  and  became  obedi- 
ent nnto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross.  He  died  a  death  of 
shame  and  contumely  for  us.  And  shall  we  not  be  able  to  follow 
in  the  steps  of  the  Sufferer,  who  calls  out  to  us,  and  says,  "  Hold 
your  ground,  and  live.  Be  patient  It  cannot  be  long  before  God's 
angel  shall  come  and  then  your  troubles  will  be  all  over  ?" 

Oh,  think,  brethren — you  that  have  houses  and  lots  and  stocks 
and  bonds,  and  have  the  solace  of  pictures  and  books,  and  to  whom, 
when  death  comes,  it  will  be  hard  to  leave  these  things — think  of 
your  brothers  and  sisters,  who  have  no  homes,  and  nothing  to  en- 
joy in  this  world,  and  are  continually  tormented  by  unsatisfied 
longings.  How  glad  they  should  be  to  leave  a  world  that  is  so  cold 
and  hard  to  them !  And  what  will  their  happiness  be  when  their 
yision  is  opened  to  all  the  sweet  delights  whioh  belong  to  the  bless- 
edness of  the  heavenly  land  ! 

Fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  sisters,  friends,  strangers,  has  the 
world  gone  hard  with  you  ?  Is  it  going  hard  with  you  ?  Pluck  up 
your  courage.  Wait  And  if  need  be,  suffer,  and  suffer  patiently, 
to  the  end.  Let  everything  go  but  this :  "  God  loves  me ;  heaven 
waits  for  me  ";  and  in  that  hope  stand.  Though  the  world  perish 
aioond  you,  stand  1 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

■ 

Ws  rejoice  that  tiiou  dost  not  need  our  supplication.  Our  heayenl  j  Fa- 
ther, it  is  not  our  voioe,  nor  is  it  our  uplifted  band,  that  opens  thine  heart 
Thy  very  thoughts  of  us  are  the  stirrings  within  us  which  we  call  oar  own 
desires ;  and  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  we  think  of  thee  because  thou  hast 
thought  of  us.  As  men  in  the  morning  behold  the  sun  that  long  has  look- 
ed in  at  their  window,  and  has  wakened  them  finally ;  so  thou  art  looking 
in  upon  us ;  and  what  time  we  turn  ourselves  to  take  thy  favors,  it  is  the 
solicitation  of  thy  favors  that  has  drawn  us  to  thee.  And  thou  hast  made 
it  to  be  our  own  strength  and  gladness  to  draw  near  to  thee,  and  commune 
with  thee.  Yet  how  do  our  thoughts  come  shapeless  forth  I  How  few  are 
the  words  with  which  wo  can  speak  unto  thee  I  How  little  do  we  underBtand 
thee  I  The  compass  of  thy  nature  is  so  great;  thou  art  so  high  above  oa— 
not  in  stature,  but  in  the  glory  of  thy  perfection ;  love  in  thee  dwells  in  suoh 
royalty,  and  flames  abroad  in  such  wondrous  elements,  which  we  have  never 
thought  of,  and  which  human  experience  has  never  hinted  at,  how  shall  we 
■peak  to  thee  of  love~to  thoe,  who  art  thyself  supereminent  beyond  the 
thought  of  our  hearts  7  How  shall  we  speak  of  thy  truth,  and  the  sy nunetiy 
oi.  tliy  being,  and  thy  various  power,  and  aU  the  workings  of  thine  infinite 
nature?  Who  con  think  of  these  things?  How  shall  we  draw  near  to  One 
who  is  so  far  above  us,  so  far  from  us,  and  yet  so  near  us,  and  within  us? 

We  rejoice,  O  Lord  our  God,  that,  though  by  searching  wo  cannot  un- 
derstand thee,  nor  find  thee  out  unto  perfection,  we  can  find  out  so  much  of 
tliee  as  answers  to  our  thought  and  to  our  desires,  and  that  we  may  feed 
upon  thee.  Wo  rejoice  that  we  may  commune  with  thee,  though  we  know 
not  what  is  the  greatness— the  height,  the  depth,  the  length  and  the  breadth 
—<it  the  knowledge  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  We  go  toward  the  sun  and  to- 
ward  the  light,  and  wo  know  them  to  be  bright  and  warm,  though  we  oon- 
not  compass  the  sun,  and  though  we  do  not  know  the  sources  of  the  light* 
Thou  ai*t  God  to  us.  We  know  that  there  is  wisdom ;  that  there  is  truth;  that 
there  i9  everlasting  rectitude ;  that  there  is  love  which  guides  all,  and  to- 
ward that  we  seud  forth  our  thoughts. 

We  believe  iu  thy  thoughts  concerning  us.  Yea,  we  believe  in  the  mao^-« 
f  estation  of  them  in  deoda.  Wo  believe,  also,  that  thou  art  bearing 
in  thy  providence  to  the  thiugs  which  thou  hast  spoken  in  thy  Word,  an< 
that  thou  art  bearing  witness  in  our  own  inward  experience  to  the  ^^*^c«"^ 
which  thou  art  teaching  by  thy  providence  and  by  thy  grace.  And  we  de— ^ 
sire  to  have  a  full  assuitmce  of  faith  in  thee,  if  we  may  not  have  the  utter— :a 
most  knowledge.  We  desire  to  liave  tliat  assurance  of  thee  which  childi 
have  of  their  parents  long  before  they  understand  what  they  an?,  or 
is  the  fullness  of  their  nature.  Give  to  us  the  childlike  heart  and  clingiDs,^ 
arms.  Give  to  us  the  yearning  for  thee  and  the  running  to  thee  for 
Give  us  rest  in  thee.  Give  us  the  hope  and  the  confidence  that  thy  love 
be  more  than  our  faults  and  sins ;  that  thy  goodness  shall  be  greater 
our  mistakes;  that  thy  mercicis  shall  outrun  all  oiu* faults;  that  by  thCj 
of  God  we  yet  shall  be  made  pt^rf ect,  and  shall  be  brought,  in  the  fulln< 
Christian  manhood,  into  our  heavenly  Father's  house. 

Look,  this  morning,  in  great  eompasslou  upon  all  those  who  sigh 
thee;  upon  all  those  who  need  thee;  upon  all  those  who  cannot  help  thei 
selves  when  they  are  distressed ;  upon  all  those  who  are  paralyzed  before 
causes  of  evils  that  are  in  them  or  around  about  them,  and  who  crave 
succor  of  thy  presenee  or  the  inspiration  of  thy  Spirit.    Grant  them, 
morning,  thine  influence  manifested  iu  them.    Speak  peace  to  their  trouble 
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thongfai  Give  streDgth  to  their  weakness.  Grant  that  they  may  liave  hope 
wbere  it  has  gone  out.  Give  them  oourage  and  fortitude  that  they  may  bear 
the  burdens  of  life,  and  carry  its  sorrows,  and  talce  oil  its  disappointmentB, 
MdimpoBed  by  the  hand  of  their  Father.  May  they  waik  as  soldiers  in  the 
^d(i  of  battle,  filling  their  plaue  where  needed,  and  full  of  heroism  to  en- 
dure unto  the  end  whatsoever  may  come  upon  them.  And  so  may  every 
ooe  of  08  learn  to  bear  hardness  as  good  soldiers. 

O  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  all  those  who  aie  in  the  affliction  of 

bereavements;  upon  all  those  from  whoih  thou  hast  takeu  friends  deariy 

*^oved.    Wilt  thou  that  hast  wept  teach  them  to  weep  wimout  giving  way 

to  despair.    Teaoh  them  relief  by  sorrow.    Teach  them  the  way  to  bo  happy 

^rougli  the  way  of  grief.    Give  them  a  truer  sense  of  the  purposes  of  thy 

dealii^gB  with  them. 

I^eliver  us,  we  beseech  of  thee,  from  barrenness  of  thought  and  feeling. 

■Oliver  us  from  an  unsanotifled  stato  of  mind.     Deliver  us  from  hard- 

^^^^•rtedness.    Deliver  us  from  want  of  oourage,  and  from  despair.    Deliver 

'^  ^rom  untrust,  and  from  disbelief  in  God.    May  our  troubles  be  as  so  many 

^*«xicla  that  bring  us  to  the  harbor,  and  not  as  so  muoy  winds  that  drive  us 

^'^^ahipwreck  and  foundering.    We  pray,  O  Lord,  thut  we  may  thus  learn 

^  live,  not  alone  by  joy,  but  by  trouble;  and  may  we  count  it  all  joy  when 

tall  into  divers  trials  and  afflictions.    Do  thy  work  in  us  in  thine  owu 

Work  out  sanctifieation  in  those  who  are  called,  and  call  those  who 

afar  off,  that  they  may  know  their  better  life,  and  Ix^gin  to  walk  there- 

We  pray  for  all  that  are  wandering ;  for  all  that  are  backslidden ;  for 

^^  that  have  forgotten  thuir  vows  and  their  firbt  love;  for  all  that  aie 

5^pipted  more  than  they  can  bear.    O  most  merciful  High-Priest,  that  hast 

^^^^ti  set  forth  as  one  that  pities  those  who  are  out  of  the  way,  look  abroad 

^l>on  the  multitudes  who  need  thee,  and  die  without  thy  help.    Wo  pray 

j^^^t  thy  compassion  may  kindle  in  thy  people,  and  that  they  may  be  stirred 

to  more  prayer,  and  more  faith,  and  mere  earnest  zeal,  in  seeking  to 

^e  the  lost.    We  pray  that  thou  wilt  fill  this  place  with  those  who  most 

Lestly  desire  to  walk  the  higher  and  better  road  toward  immortality  and 

:lory. 

Vfe  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  all  who 

laboring  in  our  midst  for  others ;  upon  all  who  are  giving  their  time  and 

zeal  for  the  instruction  of  the  young,  and  espeeiiilly  for  the  indtmc- 

of  those  who  at  home  have  no  teachers.    Wc  pray  thut  thou  wilt  fill 

^^Ir  souls  so  full. of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus  that  they  will  be  to   the 

i«  ones  under  their  charge  gospels  and  epistles  of  Christ,  and  that  they 

lead,  not  by  word  of  mouth  alone,  but  by  sympathy  and   love,  those 

^o  are  in  their  care.    So  may  they  become  shepherds  and  bishops  of  souls. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  all  who  go  forth 

^t^e  byways,  and  highway:!,  and  hospitals,  and  jails,  and  prisons,  and  all 

-^     ^<2es  where  men  do  resort  far  from  the  Word  of  God ;  and  may  they  be 

^U^h^  with  a  spirit  of  meekness  and  great  humility;  and  may  they  know 

'X  it  is  the  Lord  that  made  them  to  differ  from  those  to  whom  they  go ; 

may  they  win  men  by  the  persuasion  of  the  Gospel,  and  by  the  gentle- 

and  love  that  is  in  Christ. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  all  the  churches 

t^his  city.    Ordain  thy  servants  that  are  in  them.    Fit  them  to  preach  the 

"*^^«pel  of  love  and  salvation.    May  they  seek  to  reform  the  morals  of  the 

le,  and  to  provide  for  the  poor,  and  to  shield  men  from  temptation,  and 

rescue  those  who  are  tempted  more  than  they  can  bear.    And  we  pray 

^^^t  they  may  never  be  weary  of  well-doing,  inasmuch  as  they  shall  reap  in 

^©  time  if  they  faint  not 
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We  pray  thnt  thy  kingdom  may  be  spread  abroad  in  all  its  forma.  Hmf 
the  Word  of  God  be  distribnted  from  honse  to  honse.  May  those  who  pil^ 
the  unfortunate  be  multiplied,  and  may  they  go  forth  and  yisit  every  pait 
of  this  land.  We  pray  for  the  gospel  of  intelligence.  May  it  be  dllTused 
erery where.  We  pray  that  the  faith  of  Christ  and  of  immortality  may  stir 
men  up  to  develop  the  manhood  of  their  fellow-men  on  earth.  We  pray  for 
those  who  arc  abroad  in  foreign  lands,  and  are  doing  their  Master's  work 
with  fidelity,  and  for  all  who  are  doing  thy  service,  wherever  they  may  be. 

We  pray  tor  those  who  have  been  lately  emancipated  from  slavery,  and 
whos^  children  are  to  stand  among  this  people  as  citizens  clothed  with 
power.  O  grant  that  they  may  not  come  np  bringing  with  them  dark- 
mindedness  and  untcmpered  passions.  Qrant  that  there  may  be  provided 
for  them  the  ways  of  knowledge  and  of  true  religion. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  there  may  be  a  generous 
and  glorious  rivalry  among  all  thy  servants,  of  every  name,  as  to  who  dint 
and  most  shall  teach  those  who  are  benighted. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  thflt  this  great  land  may  have  more  and 
more  just  laws.  Grant  that  there  may  exist  a  public  sentiment  that  shall 
enforce  all  right  principles.  Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  we  may  aee 
men  filled  with  contentment,  with  industry,  with  virtue,  and  with  tme 
piety.  May  we  see  them  reverently  loving  God,  and  loving  their  feUow 
men,  and  striving  for  things  which  make  for  peace. 

Let  thy  blessings,  we  beseech  thee,  go  forth  to  all  nations ;  and  grant 
that  the  time  may  soon  come  when  the  darkness  shall  be  lifted  from  tlie 
minds  of  men,  and  when  the  light  of  knowledge  shall  stream  in  upon  them. 

We  pray  for  the  time  of  prediction  which  has  waited  long,  and  wldoh 
still  lingers,  but  which  shall  yet  come.  It  bears  all  thiugs  onward,  and  thy 
Word  is  sure;  but  it  is  not  yet  fulfilled.  How  long,  O  Lord,  the  ages  017 
unto  thee,  how  long?  When  wilt  thou  round  up  thy  work  upon  thii 
globe?  When  shall  it  be  said,  "A  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  in  whloh 
dwelleth  righteousness"  arc  created  of  thee?  Even  so.  Lord  Jesus,  oonit 
quickly. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  forever  more.    A'tMn. 


-•♦•- 
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Our  heavenly  Father,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy 
to  rest  upon  the  woixi  of  truth  spoken.    Is  it  not  the  truth  of  God? 
are  we  speaking  wrong  when  we  interpret  thy  great  nature  as  love 
all  thy  creatures  ?    Wilt  thou  not  l>ear  with  them  as  men  do  not?    Wilt  thi 
not  be  greater  than  men  in  love,  as  much  as  thou  art  greater  than  they 
ill  power  and  being?    What  is  the  scope  and  what  must  bo  the  flow  of  i 
nite  love  in  God  ?    O  grant  that  out  of  these  truths  may  grow  up  in  us 
charity,  more  pati(»nce^  more  helpfulness,  more  zeal  on  every  hand, 
thyself  by  us;  and  when  thou  hast  done  with  us  on  earth,  Lord  God 
our  fathers  and  of  our  mothers,  bring  us  home  to  thine  own  self.    And 
thy  namtj,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  shall  be  praise  immortaL   Amevu 
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^For  I  BBLj  onto  you,  that  except  your  rii^teoiisnefls  shall  exceed  the 
itooumeaB  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no  case  enter  into  the 
Btan  of  hear  en.— Matt.  Y  :  20. 


This  is  the  key-note  of  the  Sermon  upon  the  mount  It  may 
said  to  be  the  text  developed  by  the  foregoing  passages.  In  the 
enteenth  verse,  it  is  said, 

*  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law,  or  the  prophete :  I  am  not 
M  to  destroy,  but  to  fulflU.'* 

To  fill  up  the  natural  development  is  substantially  the  meaning. 

908 defended  himself  against  th^  imputation  6i  being  an  invader,  or 

e  who  came  to  sweep  away  the  gronnds  of  morality  and  belief 

which  men  already  stood.    He  came,  however,  to  demonstrate 

k  they  were  too  narrow,  that  they  were  imperfect,  that  they 

led  growth,  augmentation,  elevation.    It  was  his  business  to 

Othat — to  clear  up,  to  fill  up,  the  outline  sketch  which  they 

received. 

f  course,  "  the  law"  here,  means  the  law  of  Moses,  not  simply 

is  written  in  the  five  books  of  Moses  but  as  it  existed  in  the 

)  of  devout  men  at  that  time.     For  the  law  had  grown,  by 

cessicy  of  things,  after  the  manner  of  all  laws.    The  Mosaic 

ly,  as  it  went  on  down  from  generation  to  generation,  clus- 

pon  it  many  things  which  were  not  contained  in  it.    New 

ions  were  added  to  it    And  after  the  Israelites  had  divided, 

ten  tribes  had  gone  off,  and  the  others  had  been  carried 

to  Babylon,  there  arose  a  sect  that  sought  to  observe  the 

to  adapt  it  to  the  new  condition  of  things.     They  were 

ervatives.     They  were  the  most  eminent  religious  men. 

u^ted  themselves  from  the  masses  where  they  were,  and 

I  to  keep  their  class  distinct,  so  that  they  should  not  in- 

with  the  heathen,  nor  full  into  heathen  customs.     They 

gorously  to  the  faith  and  the  laws  of  their  fathers;  and 

ere  separate :  they  were  called  "  Pharisees."     And  their 

uianrq.  Dsa  22,  isrt    Lbssoit:  Matt.  Tl..  i-n,  Bnors  (Plrmontli  OoH 
IT.OlS,  OBw 
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work  was  a  very  important  one.    They  had  a  moat  asefn 
tion  among  their  people. 

They  came  down,  however.  When  years  had  elapsed,  ac 
liad  returned  to  their  native  land,  and  new  national  custoi 
laws  prevailed,  their  interpretations  of  the  Mosaic  law  becam 
matical,  narrow  and  intense.  The  reason  why  is  two-fold, 
they  hud  no  conception  of  a  law  as  being  a  vital,  spiritual  t 
the  hint  or  command  of  an  inward  state.  Their  idea  of  a  la 
that  it  was  something  wholly  externaL  It  was  in  tbeir  estii 
a  rule  laid  down:;  and  if  that  rule  was  obeyed,  they  did  not 
all  what  was  the  relation  between  obedience  and  the  inward, 
ual  condition  of  a  man. 

Now,  in  the  Old  Testament  it  had  been  promised  that  i 
obeyed  the  law  perfectly,  they  should  become  the  head  na 
the  world ;  and  so  the  Pharisees  were  endeavoring  to  obey  t 
to  the  last  jot  and  tittle  of  it,  in  the  hope  that  they  would 
their  ascendency  and  victory  over  all  the  world.  And  Christ 
them  the  most  intensely  conscientious  of  men  in  regard  to  e2 
and  minute  matters  of  the  law.  Every  single  enactment  ha 
studied,  and  its  particularities  had  been  fixed,  and  the  mi 
methods  of  observance  had  been  determined.  The  Pharisee 
those  who  followed  them,  were  endeavoring  to  fulfil  the  law 
most  precise  and  absolute  obedience,  in  every  part  and  pari 
of  it,  as  an  external  rule. 

They  were  to  **keep  the  Sabbath,"  for  instance.  It  was  nee 
for  them  to  determine,  to  a  second,  when  the  Sabbath  bega 
was  necessary  for  them,  not  to  keep  the  Sabbath  as  we  now, 
instructed,  attempt  to  keep  it, — in  its  spirit,  with  a  large  '. 
in  determining  what  it  is,  what  are  its  bounds,  and  by 
methods  it  is  to  be  kept.  They  attempted  to  determine,  u 
sally,  for  all  men,  the  time  which  was  covered  by  the  SabbatJ 
what  they  might  and  might  not  do  on  that  day.  The  lav 
"Thou  shalt  do  no  work."  But  they  might  amuse  themselv 
seek  pleasure  on  the  Sabbath.  They  might  make  it  a  rea 
day,  though  they  must  not  work  upon  it  Therefore,  th< 
not  hesitate  to  meet  in  each  other's  houses,  and  to  have  great 
— only  the  feasts  must  be  prepared  the  day  before;  or  el 
Gentiles  must  be  hired  to  prepare  them.  The  Jews  ate,  a: 
Gentiles  did  the  work.  So  the  Pharisees  managed  to  eva< 
spirit  of  the  law,  and  to  keep  the  letter  of  it. 

They  must  not  work ;  therefore  it  was  not  right  for  tl 
reap ;  and  when  the  disciples  were  going  through  the  fieh 
were  hungry,  and  plucked  some  wheat,  and  rubbed  the  seeds 
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^e  head,  and  ate  it,  fault  was  found  with  them  instantly.    That 
was  working.     It  was  the  same  as  reaping  on  Sunday! 

So  far  did  they  go  that  it  was  determined  that  men  must  not 

wear  heavy  shoes,  because  if  they  did,  when  they  walked  on  the 

gnjB»  they  would  tread  the  seeds  out  of  the  heads,  and  that  would 

be  threshing  on  Sunday ;  and  threshing  was  work ;  and  work  on 

the  Sabbath  was  against  the  law. 

So,  in  innumerable  cases,  and  in  ways  more  and  more  absurd, 
as  time  passed  on,  they  treated  this  law  as  an  external  and  physic- 
al rule. 

And  that  which  was  true  of  the  Sabbath  day  was  true  of  every- 
thing else.  They  were  not  allowed  to  touch  anything  that  was 
defiled;  and  external  obedience  to  the  law  on  this  subject  was 
carried  to  such  an  extent  that  it  became  almost  absolute  bondage. 
It  well  nigh  kept  them  from  all  social  intercourse.  Good  folks 
^ere  not  to  touch  bad  folks ;  natives  were  not  to  touch  foreigners ; 
Jews  were  not  to  touch  Gentiles ;  and  the  minuteness  of  the  idea  of 
parity,  as  measured  by  the  physical,  extenial  standard  had  come  to 
^  80  despotic  as  to  make  life  a  prison-house. 

Our  Master  did  not  reprove  morality;  "but  he  said,  "Except 
your  ideas  of  the  law  are  better  than  those  of  the  Pharisees,  you 
^w-ill  never  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  He  had  said  else- 
'^here,  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you."  He  referred  to  the 
spiritual  kingdom  of  true  manhood,  with  the  power  and  liberty  of 
every  part  of  a  man  in  it.  He  said,  "  You  will  never  rise  into  the 
kingdom  of  a  divinely  spiritual  manhood  unless  your  righteousness 
exceeds  that  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees."  You  must  take  a 
liigher  view  of  duty,  or  you  never  will  reach  that  higher  realm.  A 
true  character  cannot  be  developed  on  a  low  plane.  A  character  in 
^Wch  the  kingdom  of  God  dwells  consists  of  elements  which  are 
developed  by  those  who  are  living  in  a  higher  range  of  inward  and 
spiritual  power. 

The  Pharisees,  then,  were  rigovous  moralists.  They  left  out  the 
^hole  living  spirit  of  right  conduct  They  omitted  the  inward 
^^ve  of  right  This  is  what  we  call  spirituality.  It  is  something 
^hich  belongs  to  the  free  will.  It  is  something  that  does  right  on 
|*^Ccunt  of  a  tendency  of  the  spirit  to  do  it  It  is  spiritual  life.  It 
^  the  life  of  a  man's  own  free  interior  self  in  distinction  from  a 
^^pulsory*life  imposed  upon  a  man  from  without 

This  will  lead  us  to  ask.  What  is  morality  ?  and.  What  is  ne- 
^^^fiary  more  than  morality  ? 

Morality,  in  its  most  general  sense,  signifies  compliance  with 
^les  of  conduct  such  as  are  laid  down  by  society,  in  the  form 
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either  of  express  laws  or  of  aniversal  acceptation,  which 
public  sentiment.  Public  sentiment  is  equivalent  to  law.  It  is 
more  searching  than  law.  It  is  far  more  influential,  usually^  as 
as  far  more  comprehensive. 

Society  demands  that  every  man  shall,  to  a  certain  extent,  c 
the  laws  Avhich  respect  his  own  body,  in  so  far  as  the  welfare  ol 
community  is  concerned.  No  man  is  considered  moral  who  1 
in  such  a  state  of  rebellion  with  the  laws  of  his  being  that  be  i 
an  abnormal  condition.  Therefore,  although  a  man  may  be  wii 
the  bounds  of  civil  and  criminal  law,  society  pronouncBB 
immoral  if  he  lives  so  as  to  overthrow  manliness  of  character 
usefulness. 

*A11  vices  —  all  deceptions,  all  excessive  rivalries,  all- wast 
time — are  considered  immoral.  That  vice  of  society  which  as  \ 
sidered  immoral  is  a  violation  of  certain  great  laws  of  the  I: 
which  public  sentiment  holds  men  amenable  to. 

Also,  the  laws  which  regulate  social  business,  and  the  p 
perity  of  neighborhoods,  come  within  the  bounds  of  morality,  o 
express  laws  by  which  men  are  restrained  from  trespassing  on  c 
other's  rights,  and  kept  from  impairing  the  liberty,  or  the  1 
piness,  or  the  prosperity  in  any  way,  of  their  fellow  men. 
acts  which  disturb  the  general  peace  of  the  community,  and 
criminal  acts  —  these  are  contrary  to  the  code  of  morality. 

Then,  there  are  implied  laws  besides  these — what  may  be  ca 
laws  of  good  citizenship  and  good  neighborhood.  All  those  thi 
which  make  a  man  an  agreeable  neighbor  or  companion  are  ne 
sary,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  what  we  call  morality. 

Where  men,  therefore,  justify  themselves  in  the  abseno 
true  spiritual  religion,  they  are  accustomed  to  say :  "  Well,  I  a 
good  father;  I  am  a  kind  neighbor;  I  attempt  to  be  just  to  all 
fellow  men ;  and  I  am  reasonably  industrious."  Under  such 
cumstances  they  recognise  the  laws  of  morality,  or  the  lower  f 
of  moral  laws  which  regulate  conduct. 

All  the  laws  which  regulate  the  transaction  of  business,  c 
manding  or  forbidding  certain  things,  come  within  the  scop 
what  are  called  the  laws  of  morality.  Thus,  the  laws  of  the  1 
demand  that  a  man  shall  be  honest  in  his  actions.  It  does  not 
any  further  than  that.  It  never  considers  the  motive,  unless  ii 
the  motive  of  the  outward  action,  where  there  is  a  doubt  concer 
Honesty,  truthfulness  under  certain  conditions,  fidelity  to  obi 
tions,  sincerity  in  the  relations  of  men  with  men — these  are  a : 
of  morality,  and  a  very  important  part  Regarding  human 
eiefy  as  a  structure  made  up  of  individual  men,  you  scarcely 
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K>  strong  an  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  those  moral 
(rhich  regulate  the  conduct  of  citizens  among  themselres. 
»at  them^  barbarism  would  return  in  a  generation, 
sides  these  are  civil  laws,  or  those  which  prevent  men  from 
D^  the  structure  of  society,  and  those  which  compel  men 
form  certain  necessary  duties  to  society — duties  wltich  are 
il  for  its  preservation. 

Lus  you  see  that  the  circuit  is  wide;  but,  wide  as  it  is,  it  is  a 
t  of  laws  which  have  respect  to  man  as  a  creature  of  time,  as 
ture  of  civil  society,  and  as  a  creature  who  has  relations  to 
Q  external  things,  rather  than  to  any  internal  condition.  It 
takes  to  say  that  a  man  who  lives  in  a  household,  in  a  neigh- 
od,  or  in  a  State,  and  experiences  all  the  benefits  of  law,  and 
le  advantages  which  come  from  ti'affic  and  from  intercom- 
ation  among  men,  shall  perform  certain  duties  toward  the 
bold,  the  neighborhood,  and  the  State,  and  shall  be  forbidden 
certain  things  for  his  own  selfish  gmtiiication  or  advantage 
would  injure  the  neighborhood,  and  household,  and  State, 
code  of  laws  having  respect  to  outward  life  and  to  the  actions 
n,  in  the  main,  though  not  altogether.  In  the  main,  it  dis- 
Ib  men's  motives,  and  has  reference  to  their  obedience  in  their 
relations,  as  creatures  of  time,  in  human  bodies,  and  especi- 
8  members  of  a  great  organized  society. 

I  such,  morality  is  of  transcendant  importance.  As  a  scheme 
i,  however,  and  as  a  scheme  of  character,  it  is  not  so  impor- 

Indispensable  as  morality  is  to  the  existence  of  society, 
you  come  to  look  upon  it  as  a  scheme  for  the  education  of 
idividual  inwardly,  it  is  very  deficient.  It  shows  itself  not 
ro  been  adapted  to  that,  nor  to  have  been  framed  for  that 
oatwai'd.  It  is  coarse.  It  is  largely  pragmatical,  having  ra- 
te things  rather  than  conditions.  It  is  deficient  in  motive — 
pirational  power. 

)r  example,  a  man  may  keep  rules  and  laws  which  are  imposed 
him  without  one  particle  of  love  for  rectitude. 

loept  3rour  righteousness  shaU  exoeed  the  righteousnefls  of  the  Soribes 
lariaees,  ye  shaU  in  no  case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

is  possible  for  a  man  to  have  a  system  of  righteousness,  to 

II  system  of  right  living,  which  is  not  at  all  dependent  upon 
)ve  of  right  living.  It  is  not  because  he  is  benevolent  or 
B  well  that  he  lives  right :  it  is  simply  as  a  means  to  an  end. 
i  mere  machinery. 

ov,  no  man  can  develop  a  true  manhood  who  does  not  love 
kings  which  he  does.     No  man  ever  does  anything  that  marks 
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him  as  masterly  except  it  be  done  by  a  certain  inspiration  into 
which  the  whole  soul  enters.  A  man  that  paints,  hating  his 
business,  never  is  an  artisl,  and  never  can  be  one.  A  man  that  is 
a  teacher,  and  hates  teaching,  making  drudgery  of  it,  can  never  be 
an  inspirational  teacher.  A  man  that  is  a  true  workman  in  any 
sphere  must  work  by  a  stimulation  which  comes  from  the  actual 
enthusiasm  of  loving  the  thing  done.  A  man  that  obeys  moral 
laws  without  loving  them  is  like  a  man  who  walks  within  the 
walls  of  a  penitentiary. 

A  man  at  Sing  Sing  says,  ^^  I  have  been  here  ten  years,  and  there 
are  very  few  saints  that  are  better  than  I  am.  I  have  been  here  ten 
years,  and  I  haven't  broken  into  a  man's  house.  I  have  been  here 
ten  years,  and  I  haven't  smashed  a  bank,nor  robbed  an  orchard,  nor 
fought  in  the  sti*eet  I  have  been  here  ten  years,  and  I  have  done 
nothing  that  is  not  regular.  For  ten  years  I  have  got  up  at  just  such 
an  hour.  For  ten  years  I  have  eaten  my  breakfast  regularly  ut  such 
a  time.  For  ten  years  I  have  had  my  industrious  pursuits  measured 
out  in  just  such  a  way.  For  ten  years  I  have  stopped  work  every 
day  at  a  given  time."  For  ten  years  he  has  been  as  i-egular  as  the 
rules  of  the  penitentiary  compelled  him  to  be.  But  does  he  like  it? 
There  was  not  a  day  when  he  would  not  have  liked  to  kick  the  pen- 
itentiary and  its  rules  into  perdition.  It  was  the  stone  walla  that 
surrounded  him,  and  the  iron-shod  keepers  that  watched  him,  that 
led  him  to  live  with  such  regularity. 

So  men  are  hedged  in  by  the  walls  of  society ;  and  they  are  re- 
strained by  its  laws  in  precisely  the  same  way.  They  do  as  much  as 
they  dare ;  they  go  to  the  edge  of  laws  toward  violation ;  they  are  all 
the  time  seeking  how  they  can  evade  the  laws  in  their  spirit,without 
breaking  them  in  their  letter;  and  they  consider  themselves  law- 
abiding  men,  because  they  have  not  broken  over  the  laws  in  their 
outward  form ;  and  they  say,  "  We  are  moral."  Yes,  you  are  moral; 
l»ut  in  what  sense  are  you  moral?  You  have  conformed  to  the 
laws,  not  from  any  goodness  that  is  in  you,  nor  from  choice,  but  be- 
cause it  was  policy  for  you  to  do  it 

Why,  if  not  to  steal  is  a  sign  of  honesty,  then  stones  are  more 
honest  than  men ;  for  they  do  not  steal  even  as  much  as  the  soil 
does.     If  negatives  are  virtues,  the  dead  are  masters  of  virtue. 

Piety  means  something  more  than  simply  observing  laws,  or  not 
violating  them,  as  the  case  may  be.  We  are  sent  into  this  world  to 
build  a  kingdom.  That  kingdom  is  a  kingdom  of  thought  and  sen- 
timent, of  vitality  and  virtue.  Piety  is  the  power  of  a  new  life 
in  the  souL  That  is  the  end  and  aim  in  life.  Morality  bears  about 
the  same  relation  to  this  that  shoes  and  clothes  do  to  human  aocidtj. 
They  are  very  necessary,  but  they  ate  N«ty  ^wbordiuate. 
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A  man  may  use  laws,  not  as  an  incitement  to  a  nobler  life,  but 
a  ring  within  which  he  may  indulge  evil.     Nothing  is  more 
common  than  that.     For  no  laws  can  be  made  so  minute  but  thafc 
in  the  changes  of  circumstances  which  are  constantly  occurring, 
men  may  find  the   means   of  doing  things  which  the  law  in- 
tended to  preyent.    Men  may  do  evil  under  the  cover  and  protec- 
tion of  the  law.     So  that  one  may  be  technically  moral,  and  yet 
^  all  his  life  defrauding  his  neighbor.     A  man  may  be  technically 
>ui  obedient  citizen,  and  yet  all  the  time  violating  the  spirit  of 
good  citizenship.     A  man  may  take  the    shell  and  husk,   and 
Aot  the  kernel  and  meat.    A  man  may  be  moral,  and  yet  void  of 
*U  that  spirit  which  it  was  meant  that  he  should  have  even  in  this 
lower  sphere. 

Tou  have  occasion  to  observe  men  on  every  side  of  you  whose 
study  seems  to  be  how  to  indulge  forbidden  passions  and  appetites, 
'^d  how  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  that  no  statute  can  touch 
them — that  no  law  can  reach  them — that  no  chastisement  can 
follow  them.  A  man  may  be  moral  according  to  the  ordinary 
^^^ceptation  of  that  word,  and  yet  void  of  all  sense  of  character. 
-I^hus,  a  man  may  be  a  moral  man  according  to  the  higher  sense 
^^  that  term,  and  lack  every  particle  of  generosity.  A  man  may 
*^  moral,  and  yet  void  of  benevolence.  A  man  may  be  a  moral 
L,  and  yet  utterly  free  from  any  such  spirit  as  that  of  gentleness 
lenity.  A  man  may  be  moral,  and  yet  thoroughly  ungood.  A 
may  be  a  inoral  man,  and  yet  be  such  a  one  as  nobody  would 
^^*txt  to  live  with,  as  nobody  would  sympathize  with,  as  nobody 
^ould  revere,  and  as  nobody  would  honor  while  living,  or  mourn 
^•'ten  dead.  A  man  may  keep  the  laws  of  society,  and  yet  maintain 
liimself  supreme  selfishness.  A  man  may  keep  the  laws  of 
iety,  and  yet  be  intensely  stem  and  proud,  carrying  his  pride 
that  it  does  not  knock  the  laws  over,  but  so  that  it  is  indulged 
«very  other  way.  A  man  may  be  a  moral  man,  and  yet  be  as 
'^iicious  as  miserism.  A  man  may  be  moral,  so  that  no  magistrate 
^^^H  find  fault  with  him,  so  that  no  officer  shall  suspect  him,  and 
^^  that  no  wrong  shall  be  imputed  to  him ;  and  yet  he  may  be 
L^igy  and  corroded  with  meanness. 
Morality  does  not  make  manhood.  But  nothing  is  of  great 
^tie  that  does  not  result  in  making  manhood  higher,  and  good- 
^^«8  more  fruitful.  And  no  man  shall  enter  the  kingdom  of  Ood 
^thont  high  emotion  ;  without  divine  sentiments  of  faith  and 
*H)pe  and  love ;  without  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  begins  in 
^1^  individual,  and  extends  itself  through  the  bounds  of  the  uni- 
verse.    No  man  shall  enter  the  kingdom  of  Ood  who  is  but  techni- 
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cally  moral.     Except  your  piety  be  higher  than  mere  morality,  yot 
shall  in  7io  case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Morality^  then,  does  not  create  manhood.  It  may  be  nndei 
the  dominion  of  the  worst  passions.  A  man  may  be  moral,  anc 
be  as  bad  as  he  can  be  in  this  world,  absorbing  pleasure  from  al 
that  are  around  about  him,  and  inflicting  pain  on  all  that  an 
near  him.  I  think  it  is  true  that  sometimes  bad  men  are  bette: 
than  good  men  are,  in  a  given  sense.  Certainly  that  was  thi 
meaning  which  our  Master  conveyed  when,  looking  at  the  Scribe 
and  Pharisees,  he  said,  calmly  and  quietly,  '*  You  think  yonrselve 
to  be  models  of  piety  ;  and  if  there  is  anybody  in  this  nation  tha 
you  perfectly  hate,  it  is  a  publican.*'  Why  did  they  hate  the  pub 
licans  ?  Because  generally  they  were  Jews — renegade  Jews ;  be 
cause  they  collected  taxes  for  a  foreign  government ;  becanse  the; 
turned  against  their  own  countrymen,  and  fleeced  them,  for  tb 
sake  of  supporting  the  despotism  of  Eome  ;  and  they  were  hate< 
on  the  side  of  patriotism.  Here  was  this  band  of  apostate  Jews 
liere  were  these  renegades,  who  were  making  their  office  odious  b 
their  extortionary  conduct ;  and  our  Master  said  to  these  Scribe 
and  Pharisees,  "The  publican  shall  enter  the  kingdom  of  heavei 
before  you."  That  was  said  to  men  with  long  robes,  and  with  i 
most  immaculate  exactitude  of  obedience.  They  searched  the  law, 
It  was  familiar  to  them.  They  wore  it  on  their  person.  Some  part 
of  it  were  written  on  their  brow,  and  other  parts  were  sewed  oi 
their  garments.  All  manner  of  services  brought  it  to  their  mine! 
They  were  precisionists  to  the  last  degree.  And  yet,  Christ  said  ti 
these  men  who  abstained  from  ten  thousand  things  that  the 
wanted  to  do,  and  who  performed  a  hundred  thousand  things  tk . 
they  did  not  want  to  do,  "  Those  odious  tax-gatherers  are  bett= 
men  than  you  are." 

llow  could  they  be  ?  It  was  bad  enough  to  be  a  tax-gatherer 
it  was  bad  enough  to  lie  under,  and  to  yield  to,  the  temptation 
be  extortionary  ;  it  was  bad  enough  to  be  in  the  service  of  a  foreig 
intrusive  p^overnment ;  but  for  all  that,  the  man  who  was  so  ti 
may  have  had  a  generous  streak  in  him  ;  he  may  have  had  a  ten^ 
heart ;  he  may  have  had  an  aspiration  which  constantly  rebuKc 
him  ;  he  may  have  had  a  sense  of  self-condemnation  ;  he  may  L» 
been  conscious  of  doing  wrong  all  the  time  ;  and  there  may  Ift^ 
been  a  growing  resistance  in  his  conscience  to  the  course  which  J 
was  pursuing.  There  may  have  been  in  him  great  workings,  gre^ 
brewings,  great  fermentations,  great  yearnings,  a  great  many  ex(»l 
lent  thoughts,  a  great  many  tender  feelings,  a  great  many  virtnw  ; 
and  Christ,  looking  upon  him,  externally  accursed  and  hated  as  he 
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^9i,  had  compassion   on  him ;  and,  turning  to  the  other  man, 
irhose  face  shone  with  ceremonial  purity,  or  whose  external  life 
^^  exactitude,  but  who  was  inwardly  as  a  ravening  wolf,  avari- 
cious, envious,  hateful,  hating,  suspicious,  bitter,  and,  above  all, 
inordinately  conceited,  and  almost  without  human  sympathy,  and 
wrapped  up  in  self-gratulation,  and  eaten  up  by  it— turning  to 
him,  and  looking  on  him,  Christ  denounced  him,  so  far  as  inward 
character  was  concerned,  as  worse  than  the  culprit  publican.     He 
^v'afi   a  monster  of  scrupulous  morality  ;  and  the  Master  said  to 
•bixn,  ^^  The  publican  and  the  harlot  shall  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  before  you." 

These  are  very  solemn  utterances.     They  are  not  extravagances. 
Ley  were  not  said  in  moments  of  excitement  by  some  heated 
5Pe&ker.     They  are  calm  declarations  of  a  Man  who  needed  not  to 
t;old  what  was  in  man. 

One  may  be  outwardly  proper,  and  may  be  obedient  to  the 
of  the  land  and  of  the  neighborhood  ;  and  yet  he  may  have 
'^^itliin  him  such  malignant  dispositions — such  envy,  such  jealousy, 
®^^cli  hatred,  such  selfish  exclusiveness — that  God,  looking  on  him, 
®H^ill  say  that  he  is  worse  than  those  who  make  less  pretension  to 
Soodness,  and  who  are  condemned  as  bad.  Not  that  these  others 
**^^o  not  bad  ;  but  he  is  worse  than  they  are. 

Pinally,  morality  has  in  it  no  element  of  spirituality.  It  has 
^o  sense  of  duty  toward  God,  and  no  provision  for  the  life  to  come. 
^ts  relation  is  confined  exclusively  to  the  visible  and  sensuous  realm 
^^  life.  A  man  is  a  creature  of  two  summers.  He  roots  and 
^PJ'outs  in  one,  and  blossoms  and  bears  fruit  in  another  ;  and  no 
system  of  procedure  can  develop  true  manhood  in  one  who  is  with- 
^^t  the  higher  spiritual  horizon.  This  world  is  not  to  be  dis- 
connected from  the  other  world.  It  is  necessary  that  while  men 
*^^^  here  in  the  present  life  they  should  have  a  wise  foresight  of  the 
*^^o  which  is  to  come.  Our  character  on  earth  should  be  developed 
^^th  reference  to  the  character  which  we  are  to  have  in  heaven. 

That  which  Christ  says,  then,  is  that  morality  is  not  enough. 
*^^  says,  not  that  it  is  good  for  nothing,  but  that  it  is  insufficient. 

What,  then,  is  that  more  which  is  required  ?     It  is  required, 

^^Bt,  that  all  secular  laws  shall  be  obeyed  in  the  spirit  of  love  and 

i^atice — not  compulsorily.     They  should  be  obeyed  because  of  their 

^iritual  and  beneficent  relations.     There  is  many  a  man  who  falls 

^hort  if  he  is  judged  by  this  standard.     There  are  many  men  who 

Jay  their  debts,  but  who  do  not  do  it  for  the  sake  of  justice.     There 

is  many  a  man  who  fulfills  his  neighborhood  duties,  but  who  does 

Hot  do  it  in  the  spirit  of  neighborhood  kindness.     There  is  many 
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a  man  who  pays  his  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  govemmenty  but 
who  does  not  do  it  in  the  spirit  of  patriotism.  It  is  by  oompnlsion 
that  he  does  it.  It  is  fear  that  impels  him  to  do  it.  He  does  it  be- 
cause not  doing  it  would  involve  greater  suffering  than  doing  it. 
He  does  it  bating  to  do  it.  There  is  no  freedom  or  willingness 
that  goes  with  his  obedienoe.  A  true  man  is  one'  who  does  right 
because  it  is  pleasanter  to  do  right  than  to  do  wrong.  A  true  man 
struggles  against  wrong,  until  it  is  easier  to  do  right  than  to  do 
wrong.  No  student  has  learned  any  lesson  who  has  to  think  when 
he  recites  it  No  man  has  done  anything  perfectly  so  long  as  he 
has  to  think  how  he  shall  do  it.  No  man  has  learned  a  thing  until 
he  has  converted  voluntary  into  involuntary  action.  No  person 
has  learned  to  walk  so  long  as  he  is  obliged  to  exert  his  will  in 
walking.  No  person  has  learned  to  read  if  he  has  to  spell  eveiy 
word  as  he  goes  along.  No  one  has  learned  figures  who  has  to  go 
through  the  whole  process  of  ratiocination  on  every  smallest  problem 
— as  I  do.     The  process  must  become  involuntary — inspirationsL 

Do  I^  when  I  walk  along  the  street,  say  to  myself,  '^  There  is  an 
old  man  approaching,  of  eighty  years,  venerable,  grey-haired,  who 
has  served  his  country  ;  it  is  proper  that  a  young  man  like  myself 
should  pay  respect  to  age  ;  and  therefore  when  I  get  where  he  is  I 
intend  to  bow  to  him"  ?    And  when  I  get  where  he  is,  and  pay  my 

respects  to  him,  do  I  think,  ^'  I  will  salute  him  with  agreeable  salu ^ 

tations,  so  and  so"  and  pass  on  ?    Have  I  learned  courtesy,  if,  i 
doing  these  things,  I  set  out  to  do  them  in  my  mind  ?    You  are  not^ 
well-bred  if  your  courtesy  is  a  thing  to  be  thought  of.     You  ai 
not  learned  in  courtesy  when  you  have  to  think  about  it.     Courtes; 
is  thoroughly  learned  only  when  it  comes  unthought  of,  spontaneon 
and  irresistible. 

No  man  who  has  to  struggle  to  be  kind  has  learned  the  law 
kindness.     Kindness  shines  with  a  steady,  unintermitted  blaze. 

No  man  is  obedient  to  law  in  any  direction  who  has  not  a» 
cepted  that  law,  and  made  it  a  part  of  his  will ;  and  who  does  no 
in  obeying  it,  obey  himself.     The  reason  that  you  speak  the  trut 
is  that  you  love  the  truth.     The  reason  that  you  do  not  cheat  y 
neighbor,  is  that  you  love  honesty.     The  reason  that  you  do  n 
commit  burglary,  is  that  you  abhor  it.     No  man  is  obedient  to 
so  long  as  he  acquiesces  in  it  by  reason  of  force.     Every  man  ou] 
to  spiritualize  his  morality,  and  raise  it  to  a  higher  leveL 

A  man's  own  development  and  perfection  should  be  the  suprei 
end  toward  which  all  lower  influences  tend.     Self-seeking — not    ^^ 
the  selfish  sense,  but  in  the  spiritual  sense — that  self-seeking  whS^a^ 
tends  to  bring  us  into  the  image  and  spirit  of  our  Ood,  who  is 
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exemplar  in  Jobus  Ohrist — such  self -seeking  is  right.     There  is  a 

▼1st  oTerplas  in  this  matter  of  obedience.     More  is  due  from  you 

tlian  any  law  requires.     When  you  have  fulfilled  the  commands  of 

^  laws  of  morality  you  Iiave  not  come  to  the  measure  of  your 

C!^)acity  and  power.     The  law  of  duty  for  every  man  is  an  inward 

'aw.    According  as  you  have  received  must  you  give.     Of  him 

thsLt  had  one  talent,  of  him  that  had  five  talents,  and  of  him  that 

^1^  ten  talents,  the  Master  required  the  use  of  one,  five,  and  ten. 

It  Was  required  of  each  man  according  to  what  had  been  committed  ^ 

^  him. 

Ifow,  no  man  can  measure  his  duty  by  the  laws  of  society ;  for 

^bo  laws  of  society  put  all  men  on  a  level.     They  cannot  do  other- 

^^8e.     But  Ood^  in  giving  you  his  commands,  recognizes  the  fact 

^^^^t;  some  have  more  capacity  than  others.     Every  man  must  take 

laws  of  duty  and  charactcT  from  what  he  has  in  himself  ;  and 

xnust  do  it  with  the  perpetual  understanding  that  his  obedienoe 

t^liose  laws  is  to  go  to  excess,  rather  than  fall  short  of  what  they 

raire.     Self-excusatory  natures,  who  are   asking  all  the  time, 

ow  little  can  I  do  of  what  the  law  requires  without  reaching  its 

^^^alty  ?*'  come  short  of  their  duty.     True  men  are  those  who  act 

a  plenary  inspiration,  and  who  do  right  to  the  utmost  of  their 

er,  for  the  sake  of  the  right  itself,  and  to  please  God.     A  man 

^ot  a  full  man  who  goes  only  as  high  as  the  laws  of  society  re- 

him  to  go.     A  full  man  is  one  who,  when  he  has  done  what 

iety  requires  of  him,  puts  as  much  more  as  he  can  upon  himself. 

x^an  must  be  as  just  as  society  requires  him  to  be,  and  then  as 

more  just  as  he  is  capable  of  being.     But  can  a  man  be  more 

just  ?    Yes. 

Take  another   quality.     A  man    must    be    as    benevolent  as 

^^irality  requires  him  to  be  ;  but  he  can  be  more  than  that,  a  great 


Our  Master,  in  one  place,  says,  "  Let  him  that  giveth  give  with 

plicity,*'  and  in  another  place  he  says,  **  Give  not  grudgingly, 

*^  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver.*'    So  benevolence  is  not  only  being 

ing  to  give,  but  it  is  giving  with  gladness.     Many  persons  give 

.^  -^ir  gifts  as  one  landlord  gives  stale  beer,  not  with  a  sparkle  or 

P^^l)ble  on  it,  but  flat.     Other  persons  give  their  gifts  as  another 

^^^dlord  gives  beer  that  foams,  and  every  particle  of  which  is  per- 

^^^ed  with  fixed  air.     (Beer  is  good  for  illustration  if  it  is  not  good 

^^  anything  else  ;  and  in  that  sense  I  will  use  it.) 

How  do  men  give  P  It  is  often  from  a  sense  of  shame.  It  is 
^U^  fear  of  loss  of  reputation,  frequently,  that  impels  the  gift. 
^^harity  is  often  dragged  out  of  a  man.     We  shut  a  man  up,  as 
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it  were,  in  the  house  of  his  excuses  ;  we  put  a  reason  here  and  a 
reason  there^  like  so  many  constables  to  keep  him  from  running 
out  at  the  back  door  ;  and  when  we  have  him  thus  secured,  we  go 
in  and  push  him,  and  push  him,  and  push  him  tiU  by  and  by  he 
surrenders,  gasping,  like  a  man  overcome  in  a  fight,  and  saya, 
"  Well,  well,  I  give  up/'  Under  such  circumstances  men  disgorge  ; 
and  afterwards  they  call  it "  charity."  They  give  grudgingly  ;  but 
the  Lord  loves  a  cheerful  giver-- b.  man  who,  when  he  gives,  makes 
the  gift  fragrant  with  his  manhood,  so  that  it  shall  be  a  pleasure  of 
memory.  We  know  what  gifts  are  in  our  holidays  and  in  our  so- 
cial interviewings,  where  they  become  souvenirs  or  objects  of  mem- 
ory. We  know  the  difference  between  such  gifts  and  those  which 
we  make  for  public  uses. 

Tell  me,  my  sister — you  that  have  been  collecting  money  for  the 
Orphan  Asylum — do  you  like  collecting?  You  that  have  been 
collecting  for  the  House  of  Industry — do  you  like  the  business  ?  Is 
it  not  mostly  like  drawing  water  from  a  deep  well,  and  having 
nothing  to  draw  with  ?  You  that  are  trying  to  take  care  of  the 
homeless  and  the  wandering ;  you  that  keep  open  a  mansion  for 
working  women  ;  you  that  are  attempting  to  serve  the  most  sacred 
causes  of  morality  and  humanity,  as  you  make  your  rounds,  what  is 
your  experience  in  respect  to  the  law  of  benevolence  ?  As  yon  go 
from  place  to  place,  is  it  not  a  rule  that  to  collect  gifts  for  such 
purposes  is  the  most  thankless  of  tasks  that  anybody  can  perform  ? 
Do  not  people  give  grudgingly  ?  Do  they  not  give  narrowly  ?  Do 
they  not  give  meanly  ? 

I  would  rather  a  man,  when  I  go  into  his  house  to  ask  for 
money  would  button  up  his  bull-dog  pocket,  and  say  to  me,  **  Get 
out  of  my  house  ;  I  won't  give  you  a  cent !"  than  entertain  me, 
and  discuss  the  matter  ;  and  then  tell  a  long  string  of  lies  of  this, 
that,  and  the  other  thing,  and  finally  land  me,  with  a  complimen- 
tary lie,  outside  of  his  door,  without  a  dollar  !  Rudeness  is  bad 
enough  ;  the  process,  however,  is  summary,  and  is  soon  over  ;  but 
unloveliness,  meanness,  wickedness  under  the  forms  of  benevolence, 
justice  and  truth  ;  the  absolute  want  of  manhood  in  the  per- 
formance of  duties — these  are  things  that  bid  every  man  beware. 
You  have  not  fulfilled  the  law  of  mercy  when  you  have  merely 
given  an  external  adhesion  to  it.  You  must  fulfill  it  with  a  will- 
ing heart,  which  not  only  sends  the  blessing  for  the  sake  of  the 
thing  done,  but  sends  it  also  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  yourself. 

Why  is  it,  do  you  suppose,  when  an  artist  sits  down  to  the  piano, 
and  fingers  the  keys,  that  he  shrinks  every  time  he  strikes  a  certain 
Btring  ?    It  is  because  that  string  is  out  of  tune.    Well,  what  of  it  ? 
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F  It  harts  him.     If  you  were  to  hit  him  on  the  head,  it  would  not 

liart  him  any  more  than  the  discord  which  is  produced  when  he 
strikes  that  key  hurts  him.  It  goes  against  the  sense  of  music  that 
is  iu  him. 

Kow,  a  man  should  he  so  attuned  to  every  moral  element  that 

it  hurts  him  when  there  is  a  discord  between  any  one  of  them  and 

tlxe  others.     If  a  man  does  a  thing  that  is  grossly  out  of  taste,  we 

^eel  that.     There  are  certain  bold  incongruities  in  life  which  we 

'iotice.     But  that  which  we  recognize  in  a  few  elements  of  our 

perieuca  ought  to  run  through  our  whole  career.     Every  man's 

ig  should  be  so  keyed  as  to  be  pleased  by  the  harmony  which 

from  right-doing,  and  pained  by  the  discord  which  comes 

wrong-doing,  in  every  path  and  line  of  life. 

Something  more,  then,  is  required  of  us  than  merely  living  so 

^  take  care  of  our  own  characters  in  this  world.     There  is  the 

»nt,  and  there  is  also  the  whole  sweep  of  future  immortality  in 

ity  ;  80  that  no  man  can  live  a  full  and  right  life  who  is  not 

■^'^X  filling  the  requirements  of  two  spheres,  as  far  forth  as  they  are 

Ticident,  at  the  same  time.     It  is  the  animal  that  lives  for  '[x)-day 

y.     It  is  the  man  that  has  prevision.     The  animal  is  absolutely 

'^olid.     Every  true  man  is  a  prophet.     The  animal  dwells  where 

feet  are  :  the  man  where  his  thoughts  are  ;  and  to  these  are 

wings  to  fly  far  above  storms,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  bounds 

marks  into  the  eternity  of  God.     But  no  man  can  raise  himself 

this  altitude  of  conception  and  education  and  feeling  of  man- 

[,  who  merely  fulfills  the  external  requisitions  of  society.     You 

it  have  the  inspiration  of  God. 

In  view  of  these  remarks,  I  would  say,  first,  that  I  would  not  be 
'•■'Xiderstood  as  undervaluing  morality.  There  has  sometimes  been 
^  style  of  preaching  which  was  so  emphatic  as  to  the  importance  of 
^^hange  of  heart  or  spiritual  regeneration,  that  it  seemed  to  throw 
^■^^orality  under  its  feet ;  so  that  men  have  frequently  gone  away 
^"^Bi  church,  saying,  "  There  is  no  use  of  being  good  if  it  does  not 
^^^ionnt  to  anything." 

Uow,  I  am  far  from  saying  any  such  thing  as  that.     I  believe 

^^t  it  is  good  for  one  to  be  good  in  one  degree  if  he  cannot  be 

8oo<i  in  more  than  one.     If  there  are  twenty  degrees  of  goodness, 

*^^^lieve  that  it  is  better  for  a  man  to  be  good  in  two,  and  leave  out 

^^Shteen,  to  be  good  in  three  and  leave  out  seventeen,  or  to  be  good 

^^  four  and  leave  out  sixteen,  rather  than  not  to  be  good  at  all.     A 

yttle,  in  the  right  direction,  is  worth  achieving.     Just  in  the  ratio 

^^  ^hich  a  man  goes  in  right  directions,  right  is  profitable.     It  has 

^^  it  a  certain  remuneration  in  life.     It  has  in  it  certain  germinant 

Pudencies  and  probabilities,  which  give  hope  of  reward.  • 
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All  these  higher  sentiments  stand  on  a  root  of  morality,  as  mo- 
rality stands  on  great  physical  roots.  ,  Although  morality  is  not 
enough,  it  is  the  foundation  of  that  which  is  more  and  better  when 
it  is  grown.  As  every  fruit-tree  must  have  its  roots  hidden  in  the 
dirty  and  yet  bears  its  blossoms  and  fruit  on  its  topmost  boughs  ;  bo 
men  who  are  bearing  spiritual  fruit  on  their  topmost  boughs  mutt 
have,  underneath  their  trunk,  roots  that  stand  in  the  ground,  from 
which,  in  the  present  life,  their  nutriment  flows. 

I  would  say  to  a  man,  if  he  is  not  a  praying  man.  Be  abstemioiui ; 
be  self-governing  ;  be  truth-speaking  ;  be  honest ;  be  right-minded. 
Morality,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  an  admirable  acquisition.  It  is  not 
enough  ;  but  because  it  is  not  enough  would  you  not  avail  yourself 
of  it  ?  Because  a  man  has  not  wealth,  is  it  therefore  not  worth  hit 
while  to  have  a  competence  ?  Because  a  man  has  not  a  com- 
petence, is  it  therefore  not  worth  his  while  to  keep  the  little  that 
he  may  have  ?  As  far  as  it  goes,  property  has  value,  though  it  may 
not  reach  to  a  man's  desire  or  necessity.  And  so  it  is  in  respect  to 
moral  attainments.  It  is  better  for  a  man  to  stand  coldly  within 
the  bounds  of  morality,  than  not  to  have  even  as  much  as  that. 

But  it  is  poor  ;  it  is  meagre.  A  man  should  not  live  in  a  hovel 
when  he  can  live  in  a  house.  A  man  is  not  content  to  live  in  a 
house  when  he  can  live  in  a  mansion.  And  no  man,  I  think, 
would  live  in  a  niansion  when  he  could  live  in  a  palace.  So  no 
man  is  living  rightly  or  honorably  who  demands  of  himself  no  more 
than  morality  requires.  No  man  has  fulfilled  his  obligations 
until  he  has  the  germ  of  goodness  in  him,  and  does  more  than  is 
required  of  him  by  his  neighbors  and  by  the  laws  of  the  com- 
munity. We  regulate  cold  customs  by  cold  customs.  The  law 
prescribes  what  a  man  shall  pay  for  the  transportation  of  goods, 
and  no  man  is  called  to  pay  twice  as  much  as  the  law  says  he  most. 
If  he  fulfills  the  requisition  of  the  law  in  such  matters  that  is 
enough.  But  when  public  sentiment  requires  that  you  should  be 
a  merciful  man  in  your  neighborhood,  and  mercifulness  in  that 
neighborhood  has  had  a  very  low  typo  of  development,  you  are  not 
a  true  man  when  you  say,  '^  If  I  am  merciful  up  to  the  custom  of 
this  neighborhood,  it  is  all  that  should  be  expected  of  me.  '^  Ton 
should  be  merciful  up  to  the  line  of  your  possibility.  All  that  you 
can  bring  out  of  your  development  is  required  of  you.  More  than 
morality  requires — all  that  spirituality  requires — is  demanded  of 
you.  No  man  can  be  safe,  and  no  man  can  have  in  him  the  germs 
of  eternal  life,  who  has  not  had  a  quickening  which  is  divine,  and 
which  comes  upon  the  soul  from  the  contact  of  the  divine  Spirit. 
.  When  we  rise  above  the  animal  life,  the  secular  life,  the  economic 
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Itfe,  and  enter  npon  the  spirit  life,  we  build  with  higher  elements, 
a&d  depend  upon  more  subtle  conditions.  I  think  the  experienoe 
of  every  man  who  has  attempted  to  live  a  godly  life  is^  that  he 
must  lire  by  faith  of  God  ;  that  there  must  be  a  divine  warmth,  a 
di?ine  light,  and  a  divine  prompting,  by  which  he  can  find  his 
^y  in  the  unaccustomed  paths  of  this  higher  living. 

When,  therefore,  I  say,  ^'  Ye  must  be  bom  again,  and  bom  of 

^he  Spirit,''  it  is  not  to  draw  a  contrast  between  necessary  morality 

OQ  one  side,  and  spirituality  on  the  other  :  it  is  to  give,  founded  on 

Morality  here,  a  development  of  those  truths  which  shall  bring 

yon,  by  divine  apprehension,  into  the  presence  of  God  and  holy 

beings. 

You  need  the  divine  influence  to  show  you,  to  strengthen  you, 

^  help  you.     No  man  can  of  himself  become  spiritual-minded. 

^o  QigQ  can  come  to  God  except  the  Spirit  draw  him.     Do  you 

^^k,  then,  **  How  am  I  to  blame  V*     The  Spirit  draws  etemaJly. 

-^fae  Spirit  draws  every  man,  day  by  day,  by  ten  thousand  sugges- 

*ioiifi  ;  by  ten  thousand  influences  that  are  generated  in  society  ;  by 

^  thousand  influences  that  come  to  us  from  nature  ;  by  a  thousand 

®^^ial  influences ;  by  all  the  influences  of  the  sanctuary ;  by  the 

f^^ealed  Word  of  God  ;  by  that  word  of  God  which  is  constantly 

^ing  unfolded  by  the  divine  Providence ;  by  the  dealing  of  the 

spirit ;  by  that  whole  round  and  realm  of  life  through  which  we 

^"^   being  made  either  better  or  worse  ;  by  that  divine  inspiration 

*^d    gaidance  which  is  leading  us  upward   and  onward   toward 

spirituality  ;  and  by  that  care  which  is  fitting  us  to  be  citizens  of 

*^©  New  Jerusalem. 

Statid  in  your  integrity  ;   but  do  not,  in   your  conceit,  say, 

Integrity  is  enough."    Stand  in  the  simplicity  of  good  citizenship 

right-mindedness  ;  but  do  not  vulgarly  say,  "  These  are  enough." 

oaaess  yourselves  of  these  lower  virtues ;  make  them  more  and 

^ore  eminent ;  give  them  branches,  and  make  them  more  fruitful ; 

^t;   remember  that  high  above  all  the  requisitions  of  this  lower 

^^^^te  there  is  a  Father^s  house  where  you  are  to  dwell ;  there  is  a 

^^<i  with  whom  you  are  to  be  ;  there  is  a  spiritual  life  into  which 

•^'^^  are  to  enter.     It  is  not  enough  that  you  are  fitted  for  this 

^^rld.     Where  is  your   fitness  for  the  other  world  ?     Where  is 

y^^r  fitness  for  that  life  which  is  to  come  ?    When  all  your  prop- 

^^t;y  is  gone,  and  all  your  pleasures  are  gone,  and  all  your  industries 

^^ve  ceased,  and  you  have  passed  through  the  grave,  and  the  door 

^^   opened  into  the  heavenly   kingdom,  will  you   be  qualified  to 

i         ^uter  ?     Have  you  the  spiritual  culture  which  will  fit  you  for  that 

^        ^pper  sphere  ?    Are  you  fitted  for  the  society  of  the  just  ?    Are 
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you  fitted  for  the  companionBhip  of  the  spirits  of  jnst  men  made 
perfect  ?  Are  you  fitted  to  dwell  under  the  searching  eye  of  Him 
who  is  purity  itself  ? 

Beware^  then.  Be  good  as  the  world  demands  that  you  shall 
he ;  but  add  to  your  virtue  spirituality.  Repent  of  evil.  Take 
hold  upon  good  ;  and,  above  all,  by  the  help  of  the  divine  Spirit, 
live  in  it  until  you  are  transformed  and  prepared  for  that  rest 
which  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God. 


•  ♦  • 


PRA.YER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

We  rejoice,  our  Father,  that  thou  hast  not  made  our  approach  unto  tbee 
conditional  upon  perfect  purity  and  perfect  obedience.  Who,  then,  of  all 
thy  creatures  could  come  ?  We  do  not  draw  our  children  to  ua  because  th^ 
are  full  and  perfect.  From  their  infancy  we  have  respect  to  their  weaknesi 
and  their  need  ;  and  thou  art,  also,  most  merciful  toward  us,  and  dost  draw 
us  unto  thyself  with  permissions  and  promises  and  great  grace,  not  because 
we  are  deserving,  but  because  we  are  needy.  And  thou  lovest  us,  and  art 
healing  all  our  trouble,  and  preparing  us  for  perfection  in  the  life  which  is  to 
come.  We  thank  thee  for  thy  compassion  and  thy  tender  mercy.  We  thank 
thee  for  the^  expression  which  thou  hast  given  to  us  of  old,  and  which  thou 
hast  fulfilled  from  generation  to  generation  in  those  that  have  served  thee. 
We  thank  thee,  O  Lord  our  God,  that  thou  hast  made  thyself  accessible  to 
our  thought  and  to  our  faith.  Though  thou  wilt  not  be  discemed  by  the 
senses,  and  cannot  be,  thou  hast  raised  up  a  power  worthy  of  thyself  to  dwell 
among  us.  We  begin  with  that ;  we  discern  it ;  and  through  it  we  come  to 
have  a  sense  of  thy  presence,  and  to  have  faith  to  enter  into  communion  with 
thee.  And  yet,  is  it  not  a  vain  show  ?  In  nothing  doth  it  appear  what  we 
shall  be.  All  our  steps  of  knowledge  toward  thee  are  but  shadowy.  But 
they  shall  come  forth  in  a  knowledge  transcending  any  imagination.*  Now, 
all  that  we  imderstand  falls  infinitely  short  of  that  which  is  real.  Thou  art 
more  glorious,  thou  art  purer,  thou  art  more  merciful,  thou  nri  more  gentle, 
thou  art  more  beneficent,  thy  presence  is  more  full  of  joy  and  gladness  than 
it  hath  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  ;  and  we  rejoice  that  we 
shall  not  wait  to  be  disappointed  in  thine  image,  but  shall  be  satisfied,  and 
filled  with  unutterable  wonder.  And  if  we  look  back  upon  the  state  from 
which  wc  have  passed  to  our  higher  home,  we  shall  marvel  at  the  wisdom 
and  grace  which  bore  us  through  its  shadows  and  misunderstandings  and 
mistakes,  and  prepared  us  finally  for  that  rest  .which  remaineth  for  the  people 
of  God. 

We  pray,  our  Father,  that  thou  wilt  grant  to  us  more  and  more  a  sense  of 
our  dependence  upon  thee,  and  of  our  need  of  thy  inspiration  and  guidance. 
Every  hour  wilt  thou  make  us  to  watch  ;  and  watch  thou  over  us.  Grant 
unto  us  the  cleansing  influence  of  thy  Spirit,  ami  the  indwelling  of  thy  Spirit, 
that  we  may  repel  that  which  is  evil.  Grant  that  we  may  not  live  according 
to  the  pattern  of  those  who  are  around  about  us,  but  that  we  may  take  our 
model  from  thee,  and  live  by  that  which  is  highest  and  most  truly  sublime. 

We  pray.  O  Lord  our  God,  that  thou  wilt  grant  to  all  that  are  in  thy  pies* 
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once  this  morning,  blessings,  as  they  severally  need.  If  there  be  any  who 
liUTe  burdens,  may  they  look  up  to  the  great  Burden-bearer  of  the  universe. 
Xay  they  cast  their  care  upon  Him  who  cares  for  them.  May  they  not, 
from  day  to  day,  come  with  their  trouble  to  thee,  and  every  day  bear  it  back 
Again.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  teach  us  to  cast  our  cares  finally  at  thy  feet. 
^7  we  be  willing  to  abide  by  that  which  seems  to  be  best  in  thy  sight, 
crying,  from  our  innermost  soul.  Thy  will  be  done. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  comfort  any  who  are  in  the  midst  of  sorrows  and 
'ears,  and  who  are  swept  hither  and  thither  by  storms,  real  or  imagined.  We 
pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  to  them  that  love  and  trust  which  cast  out  fear,  so 
that  they  may  be  enabled  to  await  the  providences  of  God  with  calmness  and 
'^agnation. 

We  pray  that  thy  blessing  may  rest  upon  all  those  who  have  been  dis- 
appointed in  life,  uud  whose  ways  are  burdened  and  embarrassed.  May  the 
*^rd  have  them  in  his  holy  care  and^  keeping.  Grant  that  they  may  not  feel 
^t  tliey  are  so  much  impoverished  by  reason  of  that  which  is  outwardly 
wst  May  they  have  that  inward  treasure,  that  treasure  in  heaven,  by  which 
^T  hearts  shall  be  raised  far  above  all  the  storm  and  all  the  confusion  of 
^mortal  life. 

^  near  to  all  those  who  are  tempted.     Deliver  them  out  of  the  temptation 
^y  which  they  arc  beset,  and  bring  them  forth  into  the  clear  and  peaceful 
*^^t  of  a  comfortable  hope. 

Be  near,  O  Lord,  we  pray  thee,  to  those  who  are  weak  and  in  the  midst  of 

^h.    Lay  thine  hand  upon  them,  and  strengthen  and  encourage  them. 

Qrant,  we  pray  thee,  that  thy  servant  appointed  to  minister  in  holy  things, 

^<i  those  who  are  around  about  him,  as  they  have  been  by  thy  providence 

^*^Pri?ed  of  their  place  of  worship,  may  be  gathered  again  in  thy  providence, 

^^  strengthened  to  all  hopefulness,  and  industry,  and  fidelity. 

We  pray,  O  Lord  our  God,  that  thy  blessing  may  rest  upon  this  nation, 

pon  the  President  of  these  United  States,  and  all  that  are  in  authority  with 

7^*^ ;  upon  Congress  assembled  ;  and  upon  the  Legislatures  of  the  different 

^^es.    We  pray  that  equity  may  rule.     We  pray  that  more  and  more  the 

^^ions  of  men  may  be  subdued,  and  that  righteousness  may  prevail  through- 

^  Ml  our  borders. 

^Icss  schools  and  colleges,  and  all  seminaries  of  learning.     We  pray  espe- 
^^^  that  schools  may  be  established  among  those  who  are  outcast,  and  are 
^^t  needy,  and  are  neglected  in  their  need. 

^e  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord,  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  the  prosperity  of 
^  tiation  may  not  make  it  avaricious  or  haughty,  and  that  it  may  not  break 


the  bounds  of  restraint  by  reason  of  the  goodness  of  God  to  it.  We 
^y  that  it  may  be  temperate  and  self -controlling  ;  and  that  it  may  have 
'^^iMssion  upon  the  weak  ;  and  that  the  light  of  its  example  may  shine,  in 
^t)^  and  equity,  upon  all  those  nations  that  are  seeking  to  break  away  from 
^^^r  shackles,  and  are  striving  to  gain  that  liberty  out  of  which  shall  come 
^^Vligence  and  true  liberty. 

^ilt  thou  be  pleased  to  guide  the  nations  !  May  wars  cease  among  them. 
^y  all  those  mighty  influences  that  are  evil  and;that  tend  to  evil  be  checked. 
^Ht  thou  preside  over  the  counsels  of  men  !  And  in  thine  own  good  time 
^^g  forth  the  predictions  of  thy  servants  of  old.  For  thou  hast  promised 
^^t  the  whole  earth  shall  see  thy  salvation,  and  that  the  day  shall  come  when 
^'^  shall  learn  war  no  more.    Make  haste,  O  thou  that  dwellest  in  the  peace 
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of  thine  upper  sphere.  Grant  unto  us  peace  in  onr  time,  O  Lord.  Deliver 
ufl  from  all  thrall  of  bondage  which  is  inconsistent  with  our  best  good.  So 
lengthen  out  our  days,  and  so  mete  out  to  us  the  allotments  of  thy  providence, 
that  when  at  last  we  depart,  it  shall  be  with  an  assured  hope,  and  with  an 
inward  preparation  for  thy  heavenly  land.  And  there  we  will  praise  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.    Amen. 


PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

Our  Father,  we  thank  thee  for  all  that  thou  art  doing,  and  for  all  that 
thou  hast  done.  We  rejoice  that  thou  hast  so  ordained  life  that  he  who  fives 
in  the  least  things  right,  is  by  that  very  right-living  led  on  to  higher  things. 
Nor  have  we  any  rest ;  for  every  unfolding  which  gives  more  to  our  bein£ 
demands  yet  more ;  and  the  obedience  of  yesterday  gives  a  higher  law  for 
to<lay.  So  we  go  on.  As  the  trees  that  unfold  every  year,  more  and  more 
widening  their  scope,  and  lifting  themselves  higher,  so  dost  thou  augment 
our  being,  and  with  its  augmentation  our  duty  is  augmented.  We  thank 
thee  that  we  are  not  like  the  ungrowing  stone,  or  like  the  dead  stick ;  we 
thank  thee  that  we  are  expansive.  And  we  rejoice  that  we  are  tending  toward 
the  infinite.  May  wc  behold  our  birthright.  May  we  separate  ourselves  from 
those  that  arc  below  us  of  the  animal  creation.  May  we,  by  faith,  and  hope, 
and  love,  begin  to  have  winged  power.  May  we  live,  not  as  seeing  yiidble 
things  alone,  but  as  seeing  the  invisible. 

Help  the  helpless.  Help  the  discouraged.  Help  those  who  are  out  of  the 
way.  Call  the  deaf  till  they  hear.  Raise  the  dead  unto  life  again.  And 
grant,  we  pniy  thee,  O  Lord  our  God,  that  there  may  be  multitudes  out  of 
this  congregation  who  shall  be  called  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  life  ;  from  a 
vulgar  and  FclfiBh  way  to  a  nobler  and  enduring  way,  in  the  holiness  of  Qod. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit. 
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'*  Inaomnch  that  they  broaght  forth  the  sick  into  the  streets,  and  laid 
tbem  on  beds  and  couches,  that  at  the  least,  the  shadow  of  Peter  passing  by 
might  overshadow  some  of  them.  There  came  also  a  multitade  out  of  tlie  cities 
round  about  Jerusalem,  bringing  sick  folks,  and  them  which  were  vexed  with 
«ww*iA^n  spirits :  and  they  were  healed  every  one." — Acts  v.  15, 16. 


I  do  not  pretend  to  go  into  any  analysis  or  explanation  of  this 
miracnlooB  }>ower  which  belonged  certainly  to  the  apostolic  age. 
I  do  not,  either,  pretend  to  say  whether  it  has  analogies  in  our  own 
time,  nor  whether  it  belongs  to  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  nature,  and 
IB  an  obscure,  nndeyeloped  power,  which  certain  persons  have  yet, 
or  may  have,  and  from  which,  perhaps,  by  and  by,  in  another  age, 
may  be  brought  forth  marvels  which  shall  be  equiyalent  to  the  early 
ones.  These  are  speculations  out  of  which  we  are  at  present  un- 
qualified, or  out  of  which  I,  at  any  rate,  am  unqualified,  to  bring 
any  practical  result. 

I  perceive  that  in  the  apostles^  day  there  was  this  power,  and 
that  certain  fruits  flowed  from  the  exercise  of  it.  I  perceive  thai 
while  at  first  voluntary  and  exerted  by  the  apostles  with  conscious 
will  and  purpose,  it  was  in  many  instances  also  involuntary,  as  it 
were,  overflowing,  acting  without  the  consciousness  or  the  voli- 
tion. 

You  will  recollect  that  not  a  dissimilar  instance  occurred  in  the 
life  of  our  Saviour,  when  he  was  going  to  perform  a  miracle  in  the 
house  of  Jaims.  He  was  touched  by  a  woman  in  a  great  throng, 
and  she  was  instantly  healed.  Although  he  had,  as  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  no  consciousness  of  her  act  until  it  was  per- 
formed, he  instantly  felt  that  virtue  had  gone  out  of  him.  The 
apostles  are  represented — Peter  especially — as  being  so  filled  with 
this  curative  power  that  when  they  brought  to  him  great  multi- 
tudes, thronging  the  streets,  they  were  healed.  They  were  placed 
80  that  his  very  shadow  should  fall  on  them  ;  and  that  seemed  to 
have  the  healing  power. 

SmiDAT  Mommfo,  Dec.  99,  187^.      Li»«on  :  Acts  V.,  U-4%.    Htmns  (Plrmoath  Ool- 
toedOB) :  Not.  US,  4i,  lOM. 
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In  Paul's  case,  we  find  in  another  place  that  they  bronghl 
handkerchiefs  and  articles  of  dress,  that  he  might  throa^h  then 
give  forth  healing  yirtue. 

I  have  selected  this  passage,  not  so  much  to  speak  directly  oj 
the  historic  fact,  as  from  it  to  derive  instruction  concerning  what  ] 
may  call  unconscious  influence  or  power.  Here  was  the  apostl< 
who  liad  gone  forth  purposed  to  heal  men ;  and  one  by  one  ai 
they  were  brought  up  he  commanded  them  to  stand ;  and  the] 
stood  whole.  Thus  he  exerted  a  conscious  and  voluntary  power 
But  as  ho  passed  along  the  streets,  his  shadow  fell  upon  many,  anc 
they  sprang  up  behind  him,  he  knowing  little  or  nothing  of  it ;  8< 
that  his  shadow  or  unconscious  influence,  also,  was  working  at  th< 
same  time. 

Now,  all  of  us  have  both  kinds  of  influence,  or  power — that 
which  we  understand  and  mean,  and  that  which  falls  like  a  shadow, 
the  existence  of  which  we  do  not  understand  nor  recognize. 

Men  are  surcharged  with  power.  They  are  not  recipients  alona 
They  are  susceptible  of  influence.  Men  give  forth  power  one  upoi 
another  ;  and  human  life  is  an  endless  scene  of  giving  and  recei^ 
ing — of  interchanging  cerebral  influence,  in  thoughts  and  feeling 
and  actions  which  are  but  the  interpretations  thereof. 

Both  these  kinds  of  influence  are  at  work  on  every  hand,  aK* 
all  the  time.  In  the  vast  mixture  of  human  affairs  there  are  tha 
intersphering  powers — the  direct,  intentional  exercise  of  force,  fci^ 
the  indirect  and  unintentional  exercise  of  force.  Human  ft^ 
in  its  mighty  conglomeration  is  made  up— in  what  proportions 
can  scarcely  tell — of  these  two  great  influences. 

The  importance  of  voluntary  activity  in  human  affairs,  I  n.  ^ 
not  indicate  to  you.  You  are  not  likely,  in  this  stirring  land,  ^3 
in  this  enterprising  age,  when  men  are  stimulated  so  that  o^^b* 
stimulation  is  the  very  vice  of  the  times,  to  fall  into  the  evil  of  ysri 
of  activity.  It  is  the  root  and  spring  of  all  commercial  l>i 
ness.  It  is  the  foundation  of  all  real  development  in  educatm< 
It  is  that  secret  marrow  and  element  from  which  the  wise  and  J  ' 
administration  of  government  proceeds.  It  is  the  spring  from  wl3 : 
comes  all  wholesome  enterprise.  It  is  that  which  stirs  up  men,  ^ 
prevents  stagnation,  and  the  vices  which  it  breeds.  It  is  the  irx^I 
ration  of  art.  It  is  that  which  inspires  and  develops  man.  I^ 
intended  voluntary  activity,  in  thought  and  feeling,  carried  <^' 
into  practical  life,  that  is  the  secret  of  the  movement  of  the  Bg^ 
And  men  are  far  more  in  danger  of  over-estimating  than  ^ 
under-estimating  it.  In  oriental  lands,  where  a  kind  of  passiviisJ 
exists,  and   a  sort   of   fatalism  broods,   men  need  to  be  taught 
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the  profit  of  enterprise ;  they  need  to  be  stirred  up ;  but  in  our 
more  western  lands^  we  need  far  more  to  have  the  other  side  pre- 
sented to  us — we  need  to  be  taught  that  all  intentional  voluntary 
activity  carries  w^th  it  an  unintentional  and  involuntary  activity, 
into  the  nature  of  which  we  do  well  to  inquire.  Men  who  are 
energizers  are  apt  to  forget  all  except  that  which  they  mean. 

Men  may,  in  the  first  place,  act  unconsciously  in  the  produc- 
tion of  trouble,  far  more  than  they  themselves  suspect,  or  will 
admit ;  for  their  unconscious  influence  works  according  to  the 
quality  of  that  which  is  in  them.  When  men  pursue  voluntary 
conrees,  they  often  hide  the  reality,  and  put  forth  that  which  is  not 
^  but  simulated.  Thus,  perhaps,  one  makes  himself  friendly  to 
*  person  whom  he  does  not  like,  for  purposes  of  business.  Some- 
^inies  men  suppress  anger  because  good-nature  will  carry  their  pur- 
poses better.  So  that  a  man's  overt  and  open  conduct  may  not  be 
^^  the  line  of  nature,  and  may  not  be  in  the  line  of  force. 

But  there  is  an  influence  derived  from  the  reality  that  is  in 
you— from  that  which  you  actually  are.  It  does  not  depend  at  all 
ppon  your  hiding  or  showing,  but  it  has  its  own  methods  of  act- 
^^g,  and  of  making  itself  felt  upon  the  consciousness  of  men. 
^'om  the  nature  of  your  character  you  may  act  in  a  malign  sphere 
without  intending  it — without,  at  any  rate,  intending  that  others 
^hall  know  it. 

For  example,  a  man,  being  of  a  very  proud  nature,  and  in- 
tending well  enough,  may  carry  himself  in  such  a  way  that  every 
^^e  he  meets  is  made  to  feel  his  inferiority  ;  so  that  every  man  he 
'^eets  is  conscious  of  having  a  certain  arrogancy  thrown  upon 
'^ini.  A  man  may  carry  himself  in  such  a  way,  ho  may  so  speak 
^•^  look  or  act,  that  without  the  slightest  intention  of  doing  so, 
^^  shall  insult  his  fellow-men,  and  make  a  perpetual  aggression 
"^Pon  them.  In  this  way  a  man  may  do  harm  without  intending  it. 
^Onr  pride  does  not  always  exert  itself  according  to  your  will.  It 
^^a  a  magnetism  of  its  own. 

A  man  may  carry  in  his  hand,  if  he  please,  a  mignonette,  and 
^^  may  carry  it  because  it  is  sweet.  He  may  also  put  fetid  odors  in 
^^^  clothes.  lie  may  hide  them,  not  wishing  that  others  shall 
'^^f)w  that  they  are  there.  But  they  will  make  themselves  known, 
^Hether  he  wants  them  to  or  not. 

So  a  man  may  carry  himself  in  the  strong  qualities  of  his  na- 

^l*e,  wishing  well ;  but  if  those  qualities  are  harmful  in  their  ten- 

^^ncy  he  will  produce  mischief  in  spite  of  his  good  intentions. 

5i8  dominant  faculties  have  a  way  of  their  own,  quite  independent 

ot  his  will. 
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A  man's  selfishnees  may  kct  as  good  condnctors  of  heat  do.  If 
Yoa  go  into  your  yard,  and  put  your  hand  upon  a  poet  of  wood,  it 
seems  relatively  warm  ;  and  if  you  put  it  on  an  iron  fence,  it  seems 
excessively  cold.  They  are  of  the  same  temperature,  as  measured 
by  the  thermometer,  only  the  iron,  being  a  good  conductor,  has  the 
power  of  drawing  heat  rapidly  from  your  hand,  while  the  wood, 
being  a  poor  conductor,  draws  it  but  sparingly.  One  seems  warmer 
than  the  other,  owing  to  this  difference  in  the  power  of  the  two 
materials  to  conduct  heat  from  your  hand. 

So  it  is  with  men.  Some  men  exhaust  you,  they  suck  yon  dry, 
and  you  know  not  what  is  the  matter.  Others  inspirit  you,  lift  you 
up,  and  help  you.  A  man  may  have  a  nature  such  that  when  you 
are  in  his  presence  you  are  perpetually  conscious  that  your  sympa- 
thy is  drawn  upon  and  exhausted.  He  is  a  good  conductor.  His 
effect  upon  you  is  to  chill  you.  And  he  does  not  intend  any  harm. 
He  sits  in  the  midst  of  the  company  supremely  selfish.  Uncon- 
scious selfishness  always  works  in  that  way.  Every  man  around 
about  him  is  more  or  less  fieeced  and  robbed  by  his  unconscione 
disposition.  And  this  disposition  cannot  be  hid.  A  man  may  be 
consciously  selfish  and  not  half  so  offensive  as  a  man  whose  self- 
ishness is  never  positively  aggressive,  but  who  carries  an  inward 
nature  that  all  the  while  and  everywhere  draws  upon  men,  making 
the  whole  room  and  house  uncomfortable  ;  never  showing  itself 
in  any  one  thing,  but  pervading  the  atmosphere,  and  keeping  every- 
body restricted  and  chilled,  keeping  everybody  conscious  of  unhap- 
piness,  and  yet  ignorant  of  the  reason  why.  Some  men  are  like  a 
sponge,  in  their  influence  upon  their  fellow-men  in  life.  They 
have  qualities  which  suck  up  all  that  can  be  drawn  from  those 
around  about  them.  Porous  beings  of  selfishness  they  are  ;  and 
when  we  go  into  their  presence  we  sit  shivering. 

So,  combativeness  may  take  on  forms  which  will  detract  froiii 
the  happiness  of  every  one.  The  more  obvious  forms  in  which 
combativeness  acts — namely  those  of  violent  outbreaking — bad  as 
they  are,  probably,  if  measured  by  the  mischief  which  they  work, 
would  not  be  found  to  produce  one  half  the  discomfort  of  society 
which  arises  from  the  latent  forms  of  oombativeness — what  we 
call  ill-nature  ;  a  low-toned  irritable  impatience.  It  hovers  in  the 
air.  It  is  in  silence  as  much  as  in  the  short,  sharp  reply.  It  stirs 
everybody  up,  and  keeps  everybody  uneasy.  Sourness,  morose- 
ness,  peevishness — these  carry  a  chill  all  around  about  them. 

There  come  to  us  moist,  clammy  days,  with  the  east  wind,  from 
the  sea,  which  seem  to  suck  more  heat  from  us  than  cold  days 
when  the  thermometer  is  below  zero.     And  so  people — ^not  bad 
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people,  but  people  who  are  under  the  dominant  influence  of  com- 
batirenefis  in  all  its  shapes — produce  great  disquiet  and  discomfort 
rhereyer  they  go.  If  you  ask  them,  '^  Do  you  mean  to  make  men 
inhappy  V^  they  disclaim  it  at  once ;  and  if  you  charge  them 
nth  having  made  men  unhappy,  they  deny  it  instantly,  and  say, 
'  I  nerer  lifted  a  finger  ;  I  did  not  do  a  thing  ;  I  am  not  responsi- 
le  for  what  I  do  not  intend/'  Yes,  you  are.  A  man  is  responsible 
»r  his  unconscious  as  well  as  his  conscious  iufluence.  He  is  re- 
>onsible  for  the  temperament  which  he  carries  about  with  him  in 
^e  aflEairs  of  life,  so  far  as  it  may  be  a  matter  of  restraint  and 
^▼elopment. 

So  men  oftentimes  fill  the  circles  in  which  they  live  with  ma- 
^  influences.  They  poison  the  air  with  suspicion,  with  envy, 
til  jealousy. 

And  it  is  not  necessary  that  such  a  one  should  point  out  a  single 
TBou  to  be  laid  open  to  suspicion.  It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out 
o  traits  of  this  or  that  person  to  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of 
her  people.  A  look,  a  hint,  a  shrug,  may  convey  the  wretched 
ainuation  ;  or  the  unconscious  atmosphere  of  jealousy  make 
telf  felt.  A  nature  that  is  inclined  to  do  these  things  more 
•Hgerously  affects  us  than  almost  any  other,  because  it  unsettles 
>^  faith,  and  our  charity,  and  our  radiant  good- will.  And  little  by 
tie,  it  brings  men  down  to  its  own  terms  and  conditions.  So 
cit  one  person  living  in  a  house,  with  a  suspicious,  envious  and 
4ous  disposition,  is  oftentimes  enough  to  sour  the  dispositions  of 
^hole  family. 

I  may  mention,  also,  the  unconscious  wrong  which  sorrow  com- 
itis  upon  those  who  are  about  it.  Sorrow  is  not  a  thing  to  be  con- 
>lled  altogether.  Certainly,  it  is  not  a  thing  to  be  rudely  criticised. 
^«re  are  times  when  sorrow  must  have  its  own  way,  even  though 
oast  its  dark  shadow  over  bright  faces.  All  this  may  be  true,  and 
t;  we  must  exhort  men  to  beware  of  the  extremely  selfish  tenden- 
^  and  qualities  of  sorrow. 

You  have  a  right,  as  far  as  you  can,  to  lean  on  sympathizing 
iQnds,  and  so  relieve  your  sorrow  ;  and  men  should  help  the  sor- 
^^ol ;  but,  after  all,  no  one  has  a  right  to  eke  out  his  sorrow.  No 
^e  has  a  right  to  distribute,  to  spread,  his  sorrow  ;  to  cover  the 
^ung  with  gloom,  to  carry  twilight  into  the  household  ;  to  use  his 
^iTows  in  such  a  way  that  others  shall  be  depressed  under  the  in- 
Uence  of  them. 

This  is  true,  too,  in  the  matter  of  ill-health.  Invalids  are 
Privileged  persons  ;  but  they  should  Dot  privilege  themselves.  Be- 
^aose  one  is  sick,  he  has  no  right  to  set  aside  all  laws  of  love,  and 
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disinterestedness^  and  honor.  There  are  no  times  in  the  world 
when  persons  ought  to  be  so  thonghtfal  and  self-yigilant  as  in 
times  of  minor  sickness.  What  may  be  called  major  sickness  is 
that  which  transports  ns  beyond  the  bounds  of  self-control.  All 
those  forms  of  illness,  then,  which  are  within  the  realm  of  self- 
control,  should  be  subject  to  Christian  conscience  and  the  law  of 
benevolence.  Parents,  masters,  men  of  strength  and  power,  teach- 
ers, employers,  may  have  such  an  exacting  disposition  that  every- 
body around  them  is  kept  on  nettles.  It  is  one  thing  to  hold 
persons  to  a  regular  system.  It  is  another  thing  to  be  perpetaally 
criticising.  When  you  have  laid  down  reasonable  rules,  you  have 
a  right  to  draw  men  to  those  rules,  and  keep  them  harnessed  in 
them  ;  and  that  usually  can  be  done  without  any  mischief  or  harm 
to  the  temper  ;  but  an  exacting  disposition — one  that  is  minutely 
spying  and  questioning,  and  holding  up  men  to  sharply  exacting 
obedience  here  and  there — that  quality,  which  I  fear  I  do  not  need 
to  define  any  further,  which  most  of  you  see  somewhere,  and,  I  am 
afraid,  practise  sometimes — such  a  disposition  is  the  cause  of  much 
discomfort  and  unhappiness.  It  puts  on  the  form  of  criticism  ; 
and  men  say,  at  every  step,  "  I  am  right,  and  they  are  wrong  ;"  but 
it  violates  the  great  law  of  love,  and  diffuses  discord,  and  is  often- 
times the  source  of  more  frets  and  envenomed  feelings  than  almost 
anything  else. 

Men's  good  qualities,  even,  may  act  unfavorably  upon  other  men. 

Let  not  your  good  he  evil  spoken  of,  may  be  applied  to  dispo- 
sitions. For  example,  a  man  may  be  a  perfectly  upright  and  con- 
scientious man,  and  yet  carry  his  conscience  in  such  a  way  that  it 
is  perpetually  condemning  men,  holding  up  before  them  a  standard 
which  they  cannot  aspire  to,  and  so  taking  away  from  them  all 
quiet  and  sense  of  happiness. 

There  is  also  a  kind  of  arrogance  of  goodness.  There  are  per- 
sons who,  by  temperament,  by  early  education,  or  by  circumstances, 
^  or  by  all  of  these  together,  through  divine  grace,  are  lifted  above 
the  common  infirmities  of  men  ;  and  if  they  hold  this  in  a  sweet 
unconsciousness,  and  are  humble,  it  is  a  source  of  great  happiness 
all  the  time,  to  others  as  well  as  to  themselves  ;  but  deliver  me 
from  a  person  who  never  does  wrong — and  knows  it !  Deliver  me 
from  one  whose  tongue  never  makes  any  mistakes — and  keeps 
account  of  that  fact  all  the  time  !  If  there  be  anything  that  is  pro- 
voking to  a  poor  sinner — and  most  of  ns  are  poor  sinners — it  is 
one  of  these  perfect  people  who  move  about  without  much  tempta- 
tion and  without  much  oscillation,  a  perpetual  rebuke  to  us  all  the 
time — a  kind  of  stinging  censure  to  our  infelicities  and  inferiorities  ! 
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I  do  not  believe  in  swearing  ;  and  yet  I  understand  exactly  what 
Theodore  Parker  meant,  when  he  said  that  he  never  liked  Wash- 
ington till  he  heard  that  he  swore.  It  broke  the  charm  of  that 
stateliness  which  Washington  had,  and  let  in  the  light"  of  human 
infirmity.  There  are  many  people  who  carry  themselves  with  such  a 
kind  of  wax-like  and  artificial  perfectness,  that  a  sin  would  very 
much  redeem  them,  apparently.  In  other  words,  it  would  take  away 
that  kind  of  hard,  cold,  self-righteous  aspect  which  they  carry  about 
'with  them,  and  would  bring  them  nearer  to  the  level,  and  so  nearer 
to  the  sympathy,  of  common  humanity. 

Turn  to  the  other  side — ^th'at  of  unconscious  influence  in  a  good 
sphere.  If  the  predominant  faculties  are  sweet  and  gracious,  then 
yon  will  carry  with  yoa,  all  the  time,  a  sweet  and  gracious  atmos- 
phere,  so  that  while  you  are  doing  good  on  purpose,  you  will  be 
doing  more  good  without  purpose. 

When  the  sun  travels  over  the  continent,  ere  long  it  will  cer- 
tainly ripen  all  the  orchards  which  men  have  planted  on  purpose  ; 
bnt  it  will  ripen,  too,  all  the  nuts  and  fruits  on  the  countless  acres 
that  men^  know  nothing  of.  The  summer's  sun  will  take  care  of 
the  farmer's  com  and  wheat ;  and  so  it  will  take  care  of  the  in- 
finite  variety  of  seeds  which  nestle  in  the  grass  and  on  the  ground 
all  over  the  uninhabited  territory  of  the  continent.  The  summer's 
sun  will  work  with  the  worker  ;  and  it  will  also  work  where  no 
man  is.  It  is  the  patron  of  the  city,  of  the  village,  of  the  country, 
of  the  wilderness,  east,  west,  north  and  south,  in  the  valley,  and  up 
and  down  the  mountain  side.  Everywhere  the  sun  is  bringing 
forth  abundant  fruit.  The  summer  is  ripening  all  things  that  are 
for  man,  and  beast,  and  bird,  and  worm,  and  insect. 

So  men  go  forth.  They  are  almoners  of  God's  bounty  in  the 
things  which  they  mean  ;  and  if  they  be  large,  and  rich,  and 
ripe,  they  are  also  almoners  of  the  bounty  which  they  do  not 
mean,  and  of  which  they  are  not  conscious.  They  shed  abroad 
their  influence  on  every  side  of  them,  and  enrich  all  that  are  near 
them. 

One  who  has  trained  himself  to  a  steady  and  ample  benevolence, 
to  kindliness  of  disposition,  over  and  above  specific  actions  ;  one 
who  has  ripened  himself  so  that  he  is  serene,  and  sweet,  and  well- 
wishing,  and  admirable  in  all  the  elements  of  his  being — such  a  man 
carries  with  him  perpetual  benefaction.  There  be  men  whom  we 
might  almost  wish  to  have  walk  up  and  down  in  the  street,  in  order 
to  shed  abiroad  their  disposition — unconscious  to  themselves,  per- 
liaps.  There  be  those  who  are  beautiful,  throwing  themselves  i^to 
the  attitude  of  grace  and  beauty,  and  who  are  conseiows  ol\V.\  tixA 
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yet  there  is  a  beauty  which  does  not  know  that  it  is  beautiful — at 
that  is,  perhaps,  the  more  beaatiful.  So  there  is  goodness  th 
means  to  be  good  ;  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  goodness,  which 
better  yet,  that  comes  out  from  the  eye,  from  the  lips,  or  from  t] 
pores — I  had  almost  said,  from  the  skin — and  that  is  not  conscia 
of  being  good.  And  when  one  dwells  in  such  a  royal  bounty  of  kin 
ness  and  goodness  in  himself  that  his  very  shadow,  falling  on  me 
makes  them  happy,  that  unconscious  kindness  and  goodness 
wealth  indeed. 

I  may  mention  how  much  contribution  men  make  in  life 
things  which  cost  them  but  little,  'or  need  cost  them  but  littl 
There  are  a  great  many  men  who  bless  society,  and  are  recogniz< 
as  blessing  society  ;  but  there  are  a  great  many  humble  workers 
society  who  bless  it,  and  are  not  recognized. 

When  the  train  is  stopped,  you  shall  see  the  engineer  spring  < 
from  the  locomotive,  and,  with  his  long-necked  can,  oil  the  n 
chinery  at  every  point,  so  that  the  oil  shall  run  in  at  all  the  joini 
We  look  at  him  and  at  the  engine,  and  admire  them.  But  ^ 
never  say  a  word  to  the  oil,  or  about  it.  And  yet,  the  engine,  ai 
what  it  does  by  its  strength,  are  largely  dependent  upon  the  lubj 
cation  which  the  oil  brings. 

Now,  there  are  lubricators  among  men,  who  keep  the  machine 
of  society  oiled,  so  as  to  prevent  its  joints  from  wearing,  and  i 
journals  from  heating.  He  is  a  lubricator  who  introduces  gre 
improvements  in  the  processes  of  society  ;  but  there  are  men  w' 
prevent  the  friction  which  would  otherwise  be  produced  by 
working.  Such  a  man  I  consider  one  who  is  thoroughly  gofl 
natured.  A  man  who  carries  a  disposition  that  is  characterized 
thorough  good-nature,  tends  to  make  others  good-natured.  Ot^ 
people  take  from  us  what  we  carry  to  them  ;  and  if  you  go  vnm 
irritable  mood  to  your  breakfast,  you  will  probably  find  another  jf 
son  who  is  irritable  over  against  you  ;  and  the  irritability  wiU 
there  because  you  carried  it.  If  you  are  cold,  those  around  you  ^ 
shiver.  If  you  are  good-natured,  men  will  be  apt  to  know  it,  ^ 
to  respond  to  your  good-nature.  Men  are  as  much  perceii 
that  carry  good-nature  in  society,  as  spice-wood  is  that  carr 
sweet  odors.  God  bless  good-natured  men,  and  multiply  H 
number  of  them  I  There  is  no  danger  of  there  being  too  mar. 
men  who  are  not  easily  irritated,  who  look  on  the  bright  side  i 
things,  and  who  tend  to  solace — men  that  you  can  cushion  on,  an 
not  touch  the  hard  angles  of  an  exacting,  conscientious  spirit — me: 
who,  in  ship,  or  house,  or  store,  or  shop,  are  so  sweet  that  the 
suggest  the  more  genial,  the  kindlier  aspects  of  human  life. 
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I  wonid  not  have  all  the  world  good-natured.  I  would  not 
We  good-nature  to  be  the  only  and  supreme  grace  ;  and  there  is 
no  danger  of  its  being  so — not  the  least.  But  where  there  are  so 
many  other  sterling  qualities,  we  need  lubrication.  And  blessed 
w  they  that  move  around  about  in  society  so  as  to  lubricate  it. 
Tliere  are  many  such  who  are  not  conscious  of  it. 

A  man  goes  home  from  his  business  at  night,  and  sits  down  by 
the  fire,  and,  summing  up  the  transactions  of  the'day,  says  to  him- 
^ :  "  Well,  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  done  anything  to-day.     I 
&iled  in  seeing  men  that  I  meant  to  see.     It  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  I  have  accomplished  much.''     Oh,  yes,  he  has.     The  very  mo- 
ment he  went  into  his  store  in  the  morning  he  met  John,  and  said 
^  kind  word  to  him.     He  asked  after  his  family.     John  was  down 
^^  the  mouth.     His  child  was  sick,  and  he  was  afraid  it  was  going 
^  die ;  but  when  the  man  came  in  with  such  a  genial,  gleeful 
^irit,  and  spoke  to  him  so  pleasantly,  John  felt  better ;  he  felt 
^tter  all  day  ;  and  he  went  home  at  night  feeling  that  the  child 
'^as  not  going  to  die  after  all.     One  of  the  clerks  is  in  great  per- 
I^lexity  ;  something  has  gone  vnrong  in  his  accounts.     He  is  afraid 
^l^t  the  case  is  so  bad  that  it  cannot  be  arranged  ;  but  the  man 
^^ys  he  guesses  it  will  come  out  all  right,  and  takes  hold,  and 
^i^ightens  the  matter,  and  the  clerk  is  at  ease  again,  and  says, 
Vhat  a  comfort  it  is  to  have  a  man  that  is  kind  about  you  !" 
So  also  noticed  the  poor  apple  woman  on  the  corner,  and  spoke  a 
Rood  word  to  her,  and  put  her  in  a  comfortable  state  of  mind, 
"^^d  on  the  boat  he  spoke  to  one  and  another  and  another,  and 
^^^  some  kind  and  genial  word  for  each.     And  so  he  went  on 
through  the  day,  shedding  his  influence  on  whomever  he  met  in 
*^*8  round  of  varied  duties.     It  is  a  great  comfort  just  to  look  at  a 
'^H  who  is  good-natured. 

I  remember  once  riding  from  Franklin,  in  Indiana,  on  a  cold 

^ght.    I  was  chilled.    I  was  so  cold  that  I  almost  feared  that  I  should 

^^ze.     After  a  while,  I  came  across  a  blacksmith's  shop.     I  saw  a 

^^ght,  shining  light  on  the  forge.     Logs  were  burning  and  smould- 

^^ing  there,  and  sending  up  their  red  flame.     I  was  so  cold  that,  to 

^^  you  the  truth,  I  cried.     I  wanted  to  get  off  and  warm  myself, 

^^t  I  was  afraid  that  I  should  be  so  numb  that  I  could  not  get  on 

^gain.     So  I  sat  and  looked  at  the  flre  a  moment ;  and  then  I 

^id :  **  Well,  I  feel  better  just  for  looking  at  you,"  and  rode  on. 

I  did  not  freeze  to  death — you  may  be  interested  to  know  ! 

I  have  seen  persons  whose  very  presence,  when  the  night  was 
dark,  and  tho  way  was  difficult,  and  all  things  were  freezing  cold, 
filled  you  with  comfort  and  hope.     There  are  thousands  and  thou- 
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sands  of  times  when  men  want  to  be  thawed  out.  Men  haye  powe 
enough^  but  it  is  frozen.  Men  have  energy  enough,  but  they  neei 
sympathy.  Men  have  good  stuff  in  them^  but  they  want  somethinj 
to  inspire  them.  Men  need  that  which  shall  be  to  them  what 
hone  is  to  a  knife.  And  there  are  men  who  are  supplying  thi 
element  to  those  who  lack  it^  without  knowing  what  they  are  doing 
Many  men  are,  I  suppose,  redeemed  from  death  by  a  word.  Man, 
men  are  shot  along  the  way  of  encouragement,  and  made  to  tri 
umph,  by  some  man  who  noTer  dreams  that  he  is  doing  anythinj 
for  them. 

It  is  a  good  investment  to  have  good-nature,  and  so  much  of  i 
that  you  exhale  it,  as  flowers  do  their  odors  ;  for  you  do  not  knoi 
who  will  take  the  comfort  of  it,  though  there  may  be  hundreds  ani 
thousands  that  you  never  heard  of  who  will  be  recipients  of  th 
blessed  influence  of  your  disposition.  Some  of  you,  however,  I  an 
afraid  will  never  have  the  joy  of  knowing  that  you  have  done  any 
thing  of  the  kind. 

So,  too,  there  is  great  inspiration  and  comfort  in  hope,  and  r 
courage,  and  in  humor,  and  in  wit.     Because  wit  and  humor  ha¥ 
led  men  into  frivolous  pleasures,  it  has  been  the  fashion  with  soid 
persons  to  discredit   them.     But   I  think  that  among  the  giC 
which  have  been  made  to  humanity,  none,  in  the  lower  sphere 
virtues,  should  call  forth  our  thankfulness  more  than  the  gifts 
cheerfulness,  and  wit,  and  humor.     They  civilize  life.     They  car* 
with  them  a  perpetual  blessing.     If  any  man  have  buoyancy,  if 
find  himself  given  to  wit,  in  the  name  of  Heaven  do  not  suppr^ 
it.     Multiply  the  drops  which  spring  out  of  that  precious  founta=: 
There  is  life  in  it. 

How  painful  it  is  to  see  persons  who  take  everything  on  M 
point  of  hard  reality.  I  see  a  great  many  housekeepers  who  t^ 
everything  on  the  side  of  care.  Every  day  there  are  things  in  tt= 
experience  that  strike  on  hard,  sharp  points.  They  do  not  know 
to  meet  life.  They  take  everything  with  pain  and  difficulty, 
what  a  blessing  it  is  that  some  things  seem  funny  to  men  !  W  ^ 
a  blessing  it  is,  too,  that  there  is  a  comical  side  to  things  !  for  mL: 
almost  invariably  works  with  benevolence.  Humor  and  mirth  w^ €3 
with  the  moral  sentiments,  and  not  with  the  malign  feelings.  Tb 
tend  toward  the  spiritual  and  the  divine. 

Some  men  do  not  suppose  there  is  mirth  in  heaven.  I  do- 
and  I  do  not  know  how  men  read  the  Old  Testament,  or  th- 
New,  either,  if  they  do  not  find  mirth,  and  the  utmost  upspringo: 
joy,  to  be  taught  there  as  the  inspiration  of  religion.  And  where 
did  these  come  from  ?    Who  made  them  ?    What  is  the  foundation 
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of  them  ?    Where  is  that  great  fountain  from  whence  all  tliose  ele- 
ments have  sprung  which  now  make  human  life  what  it  is  ? 

Blessed  are  they  who  naturally  are  inspirers  of  hope  and  cour- 
age ;  who  lend  themselves  thus  to  the  weak^  and  defend  the  defence- 
less ;  and  who  do  it  without  complaining,  unconsciously  and 
abundantly^  every  day.  There  are  great  treasures  laid  up  for  some 
men.  If  thanks  are  music,  there  are  some  men  who,  when  hy  and 
by  they  go  to  heaven,  will  be  greeted  by  choral  strains  for  the  good 
they  have  done,  for  the  hope  they  have  re-illumined,  and  for.  the 
good-nature  they  have  inspired,  of  which  they  were  not  conscious 
while  they  were  upon  earth. 

Still  more  are  trust,  devotion,  humility,  where  they  exist  in  such 
a  degree  that  they  exert  themselves  unconsciously  upon  men,  the 
beet  inspiration  of  faith,  and  the  best  teaching  of  religion.  I  sup- 
pose we  think  more  of  what  Christ  was  than  of  what  he  said  or  did. 
That  is  to  say,  his  actions  and  teachings  seem  rather  to  have  been 
digested  and  incorporated  into  our  thought  of  his  character,  and  we 
look  back  upon  him,  not  so  much  as  a  talker  and  actor,  as  a  perfect 
person.  He  always  seems  to  me  as  one  with  a  shining  face.  He 
always  seems  to  me  as  genial,  and  gentle,  and  loving,  and  winning. 
None  go  near  him  without  feeling  the  sanctity  of  his  presence. 
None  go  near  him  without  feeling  inspired  toward  good. 

And  so  while  we  do  and  teach,  our  best  work  is  that  which  we 
perform  without  knowing  it.  Silence  under  provocation  is  better 
than  doctrine,  to  many  and  many  a  man.  Fortitude  under  trouble 
is  a  testimony  to  religion  which  is  far  hotter  than  a  thousand  proof- 
texts.  Devotion,  humility,  love,  and  trust  in  God  when  all  things 
»em  failing— these  are  powers  indeed  ;  and  they  who  have  these 
wpreme  qualities  of  religion  scarcely  need  to  teach  doctrine,  since 
they  are  themselves  realizations  and  fruits  of  the  highest  doctrine, 
Uid  of  the  noblest  endeavors. 

Once  more.  As  men  are  unconscious  of  how  much  h^rm  they 
^0,  and  of  how  much  unhappiness  they  unwittingly  cause,  so  they 
^*^y  do  a  great  deal  more  good  than  they  think  ;  they  may  do  a 
^'^t  deal,  intending  it ;  but  no  man  over  works  boldly  and  strongly 
^d  whole-heartedly,  but  what,  I  think,  he  does  more  without  know- 
^  it  than  he  does  knowing  it. 

It  is  not  what  you  say  to  your  class,  teacher,  that  measures  the 
^^uence  that  you  are  exerting  upon  them.  If  you  be  faithful,  if 
y<>ur  heart  is  in  your  work,  it  is  not  that  of  which  you  can  make 
'wistics  in  the  Social  circle  that  measures  your  influence  there. 
^^  more  influence  comes  with  activity  than  is  shown  by  the  im- 
^''^iate  fruit  of  that  activity.     The  shadow  of  Peter  worked  just  a^ 
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much  as  Peter's  body  itself  worked  ;  and  genuine  men  and  women 
work  both  by  substance  and  by  shadow — ^by  purpose  and  by  uncon- 
scious influence.  There  be  many  who  mourn  the  want  of  oppor- 
tunity, and  yet  endeavor  to  conform  to  the  disposition  of  their  Mas- 
ter, and  to  carry  themselves  through  life  wisely  and  well,  who  will 
wake  up  by  and  by,  when  they  stand  in  the  presence  of  the  all-reveal- 
ing Eye,  with  sweet  surprise  and  adoring  gratitude,  to  see  how  much 
more,  after  all,  their  life  meant  than  they  themselves  thought. 

In  your  boyhood,  as  you  will  very  well  remember,  you  used  to 
write  with  invisible  ink  ;  and  there  was  nothing  for  the  recipient 
to  do  but  to  take  the  paper  and  hold  it  to  the  fire,  and  straightway 
out  came  the  message. 

There  is  much  writing  with  invisible  ink  in  this  world. '  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  trumpeting  activity.  There  is  also  a  great  deal 
of  activity  which  does  not  report  itself  to  the  senses,  bat  which  is 
powerfully  influential — namely,  a  godly  life ;  patient  continuance 
in  well-doing ;  attainment  in  humility,  fidelity,  truth ;  standing 
faithful  to  the  end  in  the  place  where  God  has  put  you. 

You  cannot  tell  what  you  are  doing.  No  man  can  tell  it  to  yon. 
You  are  writing  with  invisible  letters  on  thousands  of  children's 
hearts  ;  on  the  hearts  of  passers-by  ;  on  the  hearts  of  friends  and 
neighbors  ;  on  the  hearts  of  those  whom  you  meet  in  every  circle 
where  you  move.  There  are  a  thousand  influences  radiating  from 
you  in  your  life-time  which  will  bring  forth  their  seeds  abundantly 
in  the  kingdom  of  God's  glory. 

May  we,  then,  have  such  substantial  qualities  of  Christian  man- 
liness^ may  we  have  such  large-heartedness  in  good,  may  we  so 
restrain  pride  and  selfishness,  and  all  malign  and  ill-omened  paa> 
sions,  and  so  give  prevalence  to  the  sweetness  of  love  and  the  bounty 
of  benevolence,  and  to  all  that  is  hopeful  and  courageous,  that  our 
whole  life  shall  be  a  benefaction  to  those  who  never  recognize  it 
here.,  but  who  will  recognize  it  by  and  by,  when  they  are  our  com- 
panions in  the  kingdom  of  Ood's  glory. 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Wb  draw  near  to  thee,  not  as  to  one  that  needs  to  be  instructed,  our 

.Esther,  in  our  want.    Before  we  knew  ourselves,  thou  didst  know  us ;  and 

lur  wants  are  discerned  afar  off.    And  thou  hast  commanded  all  thy  me»- 

mgers— the  sun  in  his  time,  and  all  things,  and  every  law — to  supply  the 

:^eeds  of  the  living  creation.    And  thou  art  giving  to  all  an  abundant  supply. 

^^Ve  rejoice  to  believe  that  thou  art.    Super-eminent  above  all  thy  works  art 

'^hou  ;  and  though  we  cannot  conceive  nor  measure  thy  being  ;  though  thou 

^rt  more  than  a  man,  or  than  a  man  can  think  ;  though  our  thought  cannot 

:tf  y  to  compass  thee,  thou  art  in  majesty  so  great,  and  so  great  in  glory : 

"though  thou  art  larger  and  better,  and  transcendingly  higher  than  any  con- 

^ception  which  we  can  form,  yet  we  feel  thine  influence,  and  are  drawn  toward 

'fthee.    We  know  thee  as  a  taper,  though  we  cannot  see  thee  as  a  sun.    We 

l&now  that  thou  art  Love,  though  love  in  thee  transcends  any  human  experi- 

^snce.    We  know  what  power  is  among  men  ;  but  what  it  must  be  in  thy 

Tiature  we  cannot  understand.    Yet  we  rejoice  in  that  which  we  do  know. 

^e  rejoice  in  it  as  they  that  watch  in  the  spring  rejoice  in  the  sumnler  that  is 

<x>ming  on,  and  whose  footsteps  are  felt  and  seen,  although  the  fruit  still 

lingers  by  the  way.    They  are  glad,  and  so  are  we.    Though  we  sec  thee  as 

trough  a  glass  darkly ;  though  we  see  thee  through  our  infirmities,  and 

misconceive  of  thee  ;  though  we  leave  out  the  glory,  the  plenitude,  the  gran- 

•deur  of  thy  nature,  which  is  far  beyond  our  containing  measure,  yet  we 

rejoice  in  that  which  is  visible,  in  that  which  is  potential,  and  in  that  which 

comes  to  us,  and  dwells  within  us. 

Accept  our  thanks,  O  Lord  our  God,  for  what  thou  hast  made  us ;  for 
what  thou  hast  given  us ;  for  all  those  gracious  influences  which  have  sur- 
rounded us  from  our  childhood.     We  thank  thee  for  our  parents  ;  for  their 
«arly  instruction  ;  for  that  way  in  which  we  walk  by  reason  of  their  influence  ; 
for  home  ;  for  all  the  blessed  associations  which  are  connected  with  it ;  for 
our  early  companionships  ;  for  our  entrance  into  life  ;  for  our  labors  therein  ; 
for  the  fruits  which  we  have  reaped  in  years  gone  by  ;  for  the  experiences 
'^hich  we  have  had  in  life  ;  for  our  trials ;  for  its  weariness ;  for  its  heart- 
^^ckness  ;  for  its  sorrow  ;  and  for  its  very  anguish.    These  have  all  been,  in 
^biae  hand,  instructions  ;  and  by  them  we  have  been  made  wise  and  strong. 
M^e  recognize  thy  power,  which  has  borne  us  on,  and  preserved  us  in  the  midst 
of  temptations  and  dangers. 

We  rejoice,  O  God,  that  thou  hast  hidden  from  us  the  future.  It  contents 
^B  that  thou  dost  know  it  altogether.  And  we  leave  ourselves  in  thine  hand, 
^^lieving  that  thou  canst  do  better  for  us  than  we  can  ask  or  think.  Grant 
^l^at  every  day  we  may  bear  within  us  this  contented  mind— this  faith  and 
^V'UBt  in  God.  Grant  that  we  may  believe,  and  that  our  believing  may  take 
^old  of  the  far-off  and  innermost  heaven.  There  may  our  hope  be  as  an 
^^chor,  sure  and  steadfast,  entering  into  that  which  is  within  the  vail.  May 
'W'e  not  trust  what  we  can  see,  nor  rejoice  in  that  which  appears,  but  place 
^Ur  dependence  in  the  invisible,  in  thee,  in  thy  kingdom,  in  all  thy  gracious 
^ Influences,  and  in  all  thy  words  of  promise  and  of  hope  which  thou  hast 
^liaken  down  from  thy  heavens  upon  us.  Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  thus  we 
"txay  rejoice  in  darkness  and  in  light,  in  sorrow  and  in  joy,  in  weakncs>s  and 
^t&  strength,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  in  prosperity  and  in  advciaity ,  V)e\\\vt, 
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steadfast,  unmovnblc,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  fonsmuch 
as  we  know  that  oar  kibor  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 

Look  comptissioDatcly  upon  thy  servants  who  are  gathered  together  toKlay. 
Forpivc  tlieir  sins.  Search  their  hearts,  and  bring  forth  all  that  wbich  iseril 
in  thy  sight.  Shine  thou  upon  them  with  the  light  of  thy  counti'jumce,  thtt 
they  may  tru<it  in  thee,  and  turn  from  whatever  is  wrong,  and  have  a  coo- 
sciousness  of  that  peace  which  Qod  gives  tp  the  forgiven. 

Grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  all  those  who  have  come  hither  weak,  and 
conscious  of  their  weakness,  asking  strength  of  Gkxl.  Be  with  those  who  an 
in  doubt  and  perplexity  of  mind.  Open  the  path  before  their  feel,  tliatthey 
may  be  able  to  walk  therein  firmly,  trusting  in  God,  and  leaning  upon  bin 
as  upon  a  Saviour.  May  those  who  are  in  darkness  find  thy  light  and  tliy 
consolation.  Re  all  to  all.  Be  thou  liglit ;  be  thou  medicine  ;  be  thon  bread ; 
be  thou  strength  to  the  weak  ;  health  to  the  sick  ;  comfort  to  the  distreaied; 
eyes  to  the  blind  ;  feet  to  the  lame.  Grant,  we  pray  theo,  that  thine  alxmnd* 
ing  mercies  may  be  dispensed  to  all,  so  that  every  one  shall  feel  tbathehai 
been  ctiUcd  of  God,  and  has  had  at  liis  Father's  table,  this  day,  a  portion  of 
the  divine  bounty. 

Wc  pfay  that  thou  wilt  bless  those  who  labor  in  our  midst— all  teschen; 
all  that  arc  working  for  the  outcast,  the  poor,  and  the  neglected.  Abaodantly 
grant  unto  them  the  divine  infiuenoe,  that  they  may  not  alone  bear  the  lettir 
of  instruction,  but  carry  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  all  the  deeds  of  Christ  witk 
them. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  raise  up  friends  for  those  who  are  friendless.  Wt 
beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  favor  those  who  seek  for  the  purification €^ 
morals  ;  for  obedience  to  law  ;  for  the  prevalence  of  Justice  ;  for  intelligenoi 
throughout  our  land  ;  and  for  the  spread  of  true  religion  everywhere. 

O  tliat  tlie  djiy  may  come  when  men  shall  learn  the  lore  of  love  I  How 
long  shall  the  passions  bear  sway  ?  How  long  shall  men  live  by  that  vrhick 
is  lowest  and  least  in  themselves  ?  When  sliall  they  feel  the  heavenly  inspira- 
tion, aud  by  thought  and  nobler  seniiment  live  divinely  ?  Let  wars  pa*  • 
away.  liCt  superstitions  pass.  Let  sins  pass.  Bring  in  the  latter-day  gloij* 
Grant,  O  I-iord,  that  speedily  every  nation  may  know  thee  and  thy  laws,  and 
in  obedience  find  full  fruition  of  joy. 

And  to  thy  name  sliall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.    Amoi, 
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Our  Father,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  us  in  the  word  which 
has  been  spoken.  Grunt  that  all  of  us  may  take  heed  to  its  truth.  May  w« 
seek  to  live  iti  such  a  reality,  may  we  seek  to  be  so  manly  in  the  essential 
qualities  of  a  true  manhood,  that  whether  we  mean  it  or  not,  our  hearts  shall 
be  jxirpetually  filling  other  men's  hearts  with  kin iness,  with  helpfulness,  ^nth 
couraire,  and  with  good  impulRcs.  Give  us  of  thine  own  nature.  Dwell  i*^ 
us.  AVe  are  heipless.  AVe  sprang  from  the  earth.  We  aspire  toward  heaven. 
Grant  that  we  may  have  a  heavenly  influence  perpetually  drawing  us  thither. 
And  when  thy  work  shall  liave  l)een  completed  in  us,  and  thy  puip9scinni 
shall  have  been  wrought  oul,  give  u-*  joyful  dismission,  that  we  may  flvawaj 
and  be  at  rest.  Aud  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise.  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit 
Amen. 
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"  That  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith  ;  that  ye,  being  rooted  and 
9N)unUed  in  love,  may  be  able  to  comprehend  with  all  saints  what  is  the 
^"^th,  and  length,  and  depth,  and  height ;  and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ, 
vbich  passeth  knowledge,  that  ye  might  be  filled  with  all  the  fullness  of 
Q«d.*VEpn.  ill.  17-19. 
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The  sacred  Scriptures  teach  us,  from  beginning  to  end,  the  ex- 

^^ixce  of  a  personal  Ood.  of  sach  a  nature  that  we  may  draw  from 

OQrBelves  a  true — although  it  be  a  partial  and  diminished — idea 

^^  God.     We  are  taught  that  there  is  one  supreme  God  :  although 

existing  in  three  Persons,  yet  one  God.     And  we  are  taught  that 

^is  is  not  diffused,  latent,  universal  being,  but  that  it  is  being  in 

^^  8ame  sense  in  which  we  comprehend  it  among  ourselves.     We 

^o  taught  that  it  is  a*  present  God,  as  separated  from  all  other  ex- 

^^^Uces,  and  as  made  up  of  intelligence,  and  will,  and  emotion^ 

jT^Hiewhat  after  the  manner  of  ourselves.     That  is,  we  are  so  far 

'^^^  God,  that  we  can  form  some  conception  of  the  mode  of  divine 

ence  from  our  own — though  not  all  of  it,  nor  the  highest  part, 

the  best. 

I^he'  Scriptures  make  emphatic  declaration  of  certain  great 
constituent  qualities  which  inhere  in  the  nature  of  God,  and 
J^^'^ioh  constitute  its  supreme  glory  and  beauty  and  desirableness. 
I  ^^^tral  among  these  is  the  great  quality  of  goodness,  or  benevo- 
^^^^,  or  love,  whichever  term  you  may  choose  to  designate  it  by  ; 
from  this  central,  this  mother  element  of  the  divine  nature 
'^oeed  all  other  qualities.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  enwrapped  in 
supreme  goodness,  and  take  their  quality  and  direction  and  use 
nature  from  it.  So  that  justice,  and  patience,  and  wisdom, 
righteousness,  and  all  other  qualities  of  this  kind,  are  products 
^  inflections  of  the  one  great  central  divine  element  of  Benevo- 
^xice  or  Love. 

Emphatically,  however,  the  Scriptures  declare  that  man  can 
^tain,  in  searching  for  this  great  Father  God,  to  but  glimpses — to 

,  BmrDAT  HoBSDro,  Jak.  5,  1878.     Ls^tON  :   Bph.  ill.    Dtmnb  (PlymonUi    Collectton), 
^Qi  104.  ISO. 
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only  partial  views.  We  are  nowhere  encouraged^  in  the  Bible,  \ 
suppose  that  we  can  know  God  as  we  know  each  other.  Al thong 
our  knowledge  of  each  other  is  very  partial,  yet  it  is  comparatiyel 
rounded  out ;  and  we  know  each  other  in  such  a  way  that  we  sep 
rate  one  from  another.  We  analyze,  we  discriminate,  we  indiyii 
ualize,  throup^h  long  ranges ;  and  the  knowledge  which  we  ha^ 
of  men  is  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  business  or  of  pleasure- 
for  all  purposes  of  intercourse. 

Now,  there  is  in  the  Scriptures  no  holding  up  to  our  conce; 
tion  such  a  knowledge  as  this  of  God.  When  Moses  asked  th 
he  might  have  a  knowledge  of  God,  in  order  that  he  might  lei 
and  instruct  the  people,  he  was  told  that  it  was  impossible' th 
any  one  should  see  the  fullness  of  God  and  live.  Only  a  part 
God  was  to  be  disclosed  to  him,  and  that  not  the  highest  part. 

"  And  the  Lord  passed  by  before  him,  and  proclaimed,  The  Lord,  the  Lo 
God.  merciful  and  gracious,  lonsr-suffering.  and  abundant  in  goodness  ai 
truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity  and  transgreasion  a 
sin,  and  that  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty." 

This  great  revelation  of  God  as  loving  that  which  is  gY> 
and  right,  and  wrapping  it  round  about  with  infinite  patiec: 
and  fv^rbearance,  was  a  disclosure  made  to  Moses.  And  it  v 
not  a  complete  disclosure.  It  was  called  merely  a  side  viic 
and  not  a  full  face.  '^  Canst  thou,  by  searching/'  it  is  boL* 
asked,  **  find  out  God  ?  or  understand  the  Almighty  unto  perl 
tion  ?"  Tho  whole  book  of  Job  turns  on  that  very  idea  of  i 
impossibility  of  man's  compassing  by  his  reason  the  whole  natn 
of  God,  or  his  providences,  and  the  meanings  of  them.  And  Psa 
the  most  rapt  of  all  the  apostles,  declares  that  our  knowledge  of  it 
other  life,  and  of  its  contents,  compares  with  the  reality  very  muo 
as  a  child's  dreams  about  manhood  compare  with  the  realization  o 
manhood  when  one  has  grown  up.  He  says  distinctly,  "  Now  yt 
see  through  a  glass  darkly."  He  taught  that  the  future  wasdii 
and  imperfect  as  seen  by  us  here. 

The  arrogance  with  which  men  have  taught  the  precise  limits  c 
everything  in  God  ;  the  intolerable  cruelty  with  which  men  ha^ 
insisted  that  the  government  of  God  should  be  exactly  so  definec 
and  that  the  administration  of  that  government  should  be  predsel 
so  believed,  and  that  the  nature  of  God  should  be  exactly  so  a< 
cepted,  is  in  wonderful  contrast  with  these  majesties  of  Scriptui 
which  declare  that  we  may  know  God  for  comfort,  for  strength,  fc 
wisdom,  for  guidance,  and  for  final  salvation  ;  but  as  to  our  knoi 
ing  him  in  any  degree  which  is  commensurate  with  the  qualities  < 
his  being,  that  is  impossible.     He  transcends  all  human  capacity. 
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The  reason  why  Ood  is  not  revealed  to  us  perfectly  is  simply 
this,  that  the  faculties  of  men  limit  the  disclosures  which  are  made 
to  them.     You  cannot  make  any  disclosure  to  a  man  for  which  he 
has  not  a  faculty.     Whatever  quality  or  attribute  lies  beyond  and 
outside  of  the  faculties  which  are  in  a  man^  cannot  be  revealed  to 
hijn.    Nor  can  we  go  beyond  a  certain  amount  of  comprehending 
power  in  conceiving  of  quantity.     Neither  can  we  go  beyond  cer- 
tain erperiences  in  conceiving  of  quality.     A  knowledge  of  these 
things  turns  on  what  we  are  ourselves. 

Tyndall  has  shown  in  his  lectures  which  have  been  delivered 
«o  often,  happily  for  us,  and  are  being  delivered  again  in  this  city, 
^hat  the  beams  of  light  which  come  from  the  sun  contain  a  great 
^eal  more  than  our  eyes  can  detect ;  and  that  when  we  come  to 
xneasure  the  scale,  there  is  unquestionable  evidence  that  there  are 
^>eains  in  the  light  of  the  sun  which  lie  outside  of  any  power  yet  in 
oiir  eye  to  catch  and  determine  them.  He,  moreover,  hints  that 
"^lie  Darwinian  epoch  may  yet  come,  when  the  eye  will  develop 
it;aelf  up  to  the  power  of  catching  those  as  yet  uncatchable  rays. 

You  cannot,  by  the  senses,  understand  anything  that  does  not 

lie  within  the  scope  of  their  power.     Imagine  a  man  that  had  but 

one  sense,  and  that  the  sense  of  seeing.     What  could  he  know,  by 

putting  a  trumpet  to  the  eye,  of  the  sound  of  that  trumpet  ?    Im- 

<^^ne  a  man  that  had  no  eyes,  but  only  ears.     What  could  he  know 

^u  respect  to  microscopy  or  telescopy,  or  any  instrument  of  vision  ? 

The  ^r  cannot  be  made  to  answer  the  purposes  of  seeing.     All  the 

^i^th  which  comes  through  the  ear  must  lie  within  the  bounds  of 

that  sense  ;  and  all  the  truth  which  comes  through  the  eye  must 

*i©  within  the  bounds  of  that  sense. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  our  five,  or  seventeen,  senses — 
^liatever  the  number  may  be  which  we  have — comprise  the  extent 
^^  the  universe  in  respect  to  all  matters.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
7*x«t  we  are  the  highest  range  of  beings  that  are  in  existence.  And 
^  there  are  to  be  added  one,  two,  three,  four,  five  more  faculties, 
^^d  there  are  things  the  knowledge  of  which  is  to  come  naturally 
*^Hpough  those  faculties,  we  cannot  understand  those  things  now,  be- 
^^%nse  we  have  not  the  senses,  we  have  not  the  door,  the  portal,  the 
Window,  through  which  they  are  made  known. 

Now,  that  which  is  true  of  our  physical  senses,  and  which  we 
^^Qcognize  as  true,  and  which  enters,  as  an  axiom,  into  philosophy, 
)%  also  true  of  faculty — for  there  are  faculties  just  as  surely  as  there 
are  senses.  There  is  something  behind  the  eye,  and  something 
inside  of  the  ear,  which  we  call  mind.  Whether  it  be  matter,  or 
whether  it  be  spirit,  it  is  there,  in  its  own  proper  nature  and  func- 
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liiift  Aiul  tlio  eamo  law  which  obtains  in  regard  io  onr  senses 
uKinitiM  ill  n^pml  to  the  mind.  You  cannot  interpret  to  a  man  a 
t|Mali(v  (ho  fiionlty  for  comprehending  which  is  wanting  in  him,  or 
u  itratl  in  him.  Wo  recognize  that  in  eyery-day  life.  It  is  impos- 
nitihi  for  Hoino  men  to  understand  each  other.  If  you  were  to  select 
It  tiiHit  (if  |;reut  purity,  and  great  gentleness,  and  great  kindness, 
Kiitl  j^n-riit  boriovolenco,  and  (rreat  goodness,  and  great  nobleness  of 
luiluro  ;  if  you  were  to  take  a  model  man,  and  bring  a  sayage,  hoi 
fnuii  Afriiut,  into  \m  presence,  do  you  suppose  that  anything  bat  a 
tiiinu'lo  rniild  striko  a  knowledge  of  this  high  man  into  that  low 
iimii  h  MoHt  cortninly  not.  And  why  ?  Because  he  has  not  him- 
m\f  (lio  (|uality  by  wbioh  those  things  which  exist  in  the  other  man 
nun  \m  iiinlorHtood,  For  when  we  say  *'  Love,'*  it  does  not  mean 
liny  tiling;  to  a  man  who  has  never  had  love,  any  more  than  if  you 
Maid  Honui  othur  unintelligible  thing.  When  I  say  '*  Love,"  if  you 
huvo  fdit  it,  yo\i  know  what  I  mean,  and  if  you  have  not,  you  do 
luit  kn(»w  whut  I  moan.  When  I  say  *'  Courage,"  if  you  have  had 
(U)iiru^a\  YOU  know  what  I  mean  ;  but. if  you  have  not,  you  do  noi 
kiu»w  \\\\\\\,  I  iiinm. 

A  iiiMU  \\\\A  in  him  what  may  be  compared  to  the  chords  of  a 
iiiimiotil  iiiKtrument  Only  such  sounds  can  be  produced  on  a  mn- 
MJiVil  instrumout  as  its  chords  are  adapted  to  produce.  You  cannot 
uiuh^rstauii  anything  which  is  not,  in  some  form,  and  in  some 
do>;[r\H\  u  matter  of  experience  in  you.  So  that  it  is  true  that 
uion  aro  outside  of  each  other.  Men  who  live  in  their  basilar,  an- 
imal faoulties,  having  all  their  moral  sensibilities  dormant,  cannot 
uiiviorKtand  men  who  live  in  their  spiritual  and  supersensual 
nut  u  IV. 

Take  :i  man  who  owns  a  dog-pit  in  New  York.  All  his  pride  ifi 
(X^ntoroii  in  black-and-tan  terriers  or  bull-pups ;  and  his  idea  ol 
Hport  and  of  life  consists  in  the  breed  of  some  dog  that  he  has,  and 
in  tho  ])hick  that  is  in  him,  and  in  the  number  of  rats  that  he  can 
kill  in  a  minute.  He  talks  all  day  and  all  the  evening  about  these 
thin*::^.  It  is  his  joy  and  pleasure  and  pride  to  win  ;  and  when 
tho  dirty,  nasty  contest  comes  on,  nothing  thrills  him  with  smch 
ooHtaHV.  Now,  take  ^fr.  IVrgh  and  that  man,  and  put  them  to- 
Holh«»r.  what  a  niiH»  time  thoy  would  have  !  Do  you  suppose  they 
nonld  nndf»r8tand  each  otlior  ?  There  is  an  absolute  incompati- 
bility ImMwoou  two  such  natures.  I  might  multiply  instances,  but 
una  In  i«nou)j[h. 

Mt»n,  thi^roforo,  who  giro  their  whole  life  to  the  production  of 
iilNrluKi  am  not  ablo  to  tindor«tand  men  who  give  their  whole  Ufa 
UMimfing  n(  auff^ring  and  the  making  of  happiness.    In 
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other  words,  we  understand  each  other  by  likeness  of  tastefi,  or  by 

^  'I       therebonnd  in  yon  of  something  in  me  which  tells  you  what  I  am. 

^1       K  there  is  no  rebound,  there  is  no  use  of  interpretation.     You  c^n- 

iw)t  cipher  me  out,  as  you   would  cipher  out  a  sum.     A  mother 

could  not  understand  her  child  if  there  was  not  something  of  the 

mother  in  the  child.     There  is  the  yeast  of  one  man  in  another,  or 

^8e  there  could  not  be  raised  in  him  a  conception  of  that  other. 

^ch  is  the  law  by  which  we  are  governed  in  comprehending  each 

other's  nature  or  experience. 

One  step  more.     When  we  examine   the  operation  of  men's 

^'^her  faculties — those   which  are  furthest   from  physical   life ; 

'hose  which  are  latest  developed  ;  those  which  have  appeared  in 

"*^  race  latest ;  those  which  we  call  the  product  of  civilization  and 

''eligjon — when  we  examine  the  operation  of  these  higher  faculties, 

^^^  perceive  the  presence  of  a  different  law  of  evidence  from  that 

'^l^ich  prevails  in  regard  to  the  lower  faculties.     When  we  under- 

^^'^ke  to  judge  of  the  qualities  of  matter,  and  bring  our  lower  and 

^^^yeieal  faculties  to  bear  upon  them,  there  are  certain  processes  by 

^^*iich  we  evidence  facts  or  existences  to  ourselves  ;  but  when  we 

^I^ply  the  other  part  of  our  mind — our  higher  faculties — to  know- 

^^ge  of  other  kinds  of  truth,  we  are  conscious  that  they  act  under 

^  different  law,  or  in  accordance  with  a  different  state  of  facts. 

Por  example,  if  you  wish  to  know  how  many  marbles  there  are 

**^  a  peck  measure,  you  can  sort  them  out  and  count  them.     You 

^^^Xi  separate  them,  and  estimate  their  number.     Wishing  to  know 

^*ie  contents  of  that  peck  measure,  you  count  out  a  thousand  inar- 

^*Ge,  and  you  say  that  there  are  so  many.     And  you  have  found 

^^t  that  fact  by  the  application  of  a  physical  faculty — the  sense  of 

^"^J  tuber.     But  suppose  a  man  should  put  in  your  hand  a  music- 

,  and  ask  you  to  give  an  opinion  of  the  music  in  it,  could  you 

nt  it  ?    Is  it  the  province  of  arithmetic  to  interpret  music  ? 

^n  are  conscious  that  another  faculty  comes  to  you  when  you 

-    ^^ertake  to  judge  of  music  ;  and  the  moment  you  are  asked  what 

*^^  music  in  that  book  is,  you  say,  **  I  must  hear  it  before  I  can 

your  question. '*    It  is  not  music  to  you  until  you  hear  it ; 

when  you  hear,  it  is  not  music  to  you  by  any  process  of  rea- 

ing.     You  cannot  tell  why  it  is  music  to  you.     A  person  at  the 

^^^no  strikes  one  set  of  chords,  and  they  give  forth  a  certain  sound, 

^'^d  you  say,  "  Don't  I"     Why  do  you  say  so  ?    For  no  reason  ex- 

^^"J)t  that  it  does  not  agree  with  you.     It  hurts  you.     But  anothef 

^t  of  chords,  struck,  produce  a  sound  which  is  sweet  and  agreeable 

^  you.     When  some  tunes  are  played  your  whole  soul  goes  out  to 

y        ^^em.     Music  has  a  faculty  of  its  own.     That  faculty  knows  by 
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intnition  what  is  musiCy  and  accepts  it.  There  are  ] 
who  have  this  faculty  in  low  measure,  and  recognize 
kind  of  tunesy  which  have  little  of  music  in  them,  but  i 
timent.  The  words  help  them  to  like  the  tune.  Ac 
up  so  that  you  touch  the  faculty  of  music  in  its 
element,  you  see  that  that  faculty  acts  by  a  different  la 
from  that  by  which  the  processes  of  arithmetic  are  a 
from  that  by  which  solid  qualities  of  matter  are  se 
analyzed,  are  determined. 

It  is  a  standing  jest,  that  some  person  read  Milton 
Lost  to  a  mathematician,  who  said,  ^^  Well,  what  does 
As  if  the  best  poetry  had  to  prove  something  I  As  ii 
to  the  reasoning  faculties  !  As  if  it  did  not  go  above  n 
hind  them,  into  another  court ! 

i  Snapping  cloth  as  they  do  in  stores,  is,  I  suppose,  i 
for  I  see  that  they  always  do  it.  They  put  a  piece  of  c 
counter,  and  snap  it ;  and  I  snap  it,  too  ;  but  I  never  k 
is  for — though  to  those  that  are  expert  I  suppose  it  is  : 
quality  of  the  goods.  But  suppose  you  should  go  ini 
shop  and  apply  the  same  test  ?  It  is  wise  enough  ii 
cloth  ;  but  how  foolish  it  would  be  in  judging  of  fra| 
dities  ! 

All  through  life  we  apply  different  modes  of  evidence 
we  come  to  the  truth,  we  come  to  it  in  different  ways, 
mirth  are  not  to  be  determined  bv  the  reason.     Matf 
are  not  to  be  determined  by  the  physical  senses, 
senses  may  be  the  portals  through  which  an  apprehen 
comes  ;  but  a  mental  condition,  a  feeling,  is  subject 
own,  independerrt  of  any  rational  faculty,  or  any  p 
cination. 

I  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  the  property  in  hur 
discerning  the  truth  which  belongs  to  each  faculty, 
it  is  always  reliable  ;  that  it  needs  no  auxiliary  ;  tha^ 
be  analyzed  and  played  around  about  by  the  reason 
that  every  single  one  of  the  faculties,  to  a  great 
ascend  in  the  scale,  has  a  certain  intuition  whi 
sphere.    It  is  called  intuition,  for  the  want  of  a  be 
is  an  intuition  in  all  the  faculties  of  men's  mir 
full  natural  power.     They  have  a  spontaneity 
cited  by  powerful  stimulants  in  those  who  have  ' 
It  is  there,  no  matter  how  undeveloped  the  mt 
herent  power  by  which,  more  or  less  clearly,  it 
the  things  which  belong  to  it. 
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It  is  by  this  interior  force  that  men  recognize  moral  qualities  in 
CAofa  other,  which  are  invisible.  No  man  sees  justice.  He  may  see 
£4otion8  which  justice  produces,  but  he  does  not  see  the  thing  itself. 
"X^he  cause  which  excites  the  actions  exists  independent  of  those  ac- 
ta.ons.  We  see  actions  which  men  call  generous ;  but  the  sense  or 
^feeling  of  generosity  lies  back  of  the  actions.  Delicacy,  frankness,  . 
love,  wisdom — these  are  invisible  things.  The  actions  which  they  I 
i  Inspire  may  be  visible,  but  the  qualities  are  invisible.  We  judge 
of  them,  we  have  an  intuition  of  them,  because  they  answer  to  cer- 
corresponding  qualities  in  our  own  selves. 

Now  reach  our  text-truth,  at  last  : 

**Tbat  Christ  may  dweU  in  your  hearts  by  faith;  that  ye,  being  rooted 
grounded  in  love,  may  be  able  to  comprehend  with  all  saints,  what  is  the 
^T'eadth,  and  length,  and  depth,  and  height;  and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ, 
^w-l^oh  passeth  knowledge  [lower  knowledge— inteUeotual,  physical  know- 
^^MS£;e],  that  ye  may  be  fiUed  with  all  the  fullness  of  God.** 

We  come  to  a  knowledge  of  Christ  by  shaping  ourselves  into  his 
xiature.     We  do  not  come  to  know  Christ  by  gathering  together 
strguments  from  physical  science,  nor  by  grouping  texts  out  of  the 
'Written Word  of  God:  we  come  to  a  knowledge  of  Christ  by  a  per- 
sonal experience  of  those  qualities  which  inhere  in  him,  and  which, 
in  power,  constitute  his  divinity.     He  who  has  in  himself  a  moral 
q.uality  which  corresponds  to  that  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
has  great  sensibility  in  it,  will  have  a  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  of 
^od  in  Christ,  or  of  the  Eternal  Father,  as  the  case  may  be.     He 
^ill  have  in  himself  a  knowledge  whicli  he  cannot  have  by  any  cx- 
^riial  process  of  reasoning.     The  sensibility  of  a  corresponding 
Mature  is  a  true  interpretation,  and  is  the  highest  argument  pos- 
**l>le,  under  such  circumstances.     It  is  so  much  of  us  as  is  godlike 
^hat  gives  us  the  evidence  of  God.     A  moral  state  carried  up  to  a 
^^J^in  degree  of  intensity  will  develop  evidence  and  power  in  the 
^^ij'ectioii  of  truths  of  its  own  kind.     And  he  who  is,  like  Christ, 
*^^iUup  in  love — built  vertically,  built  laterally,  built  all  round; 
^^  whose  nature  it  is  to  dwell  centrally  in  this  great,  enriching,  all- 
^^ntrolling  element  and  power  of  love,  will  have  brought  into  his 
^^ind  a  realization  of  the  existence  of  God,  and  of  the  power  of  God's 
^Htnre  as  a  Being  of  love,  which  will  be  overwhelming  and  all- 
^tisfying;  which  you  cannot  get  from  science,  because  science 
^Oes  not  touch  it;  and  which  you  cannot  get  from  mere  reasoning, 
^cause  reasoning  does  not  reach  to  it. 

We  may  help  ourselves  by  reasoning,  and  we  may  gain  anal- 
ogies by  science;  if  we  turn  to  tlie  natural  world  we  may  find 
there  evidence  of  the  existence  of  God,  so  far  as  divine  quality  is 
represented  by^Towerand  matter:  but  when  we  rise  to  the  mOral 
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and  personal  elements  of  the  divine  character,  nature  has  nothing 
in  it  which  can  explain  them  to  us — unless  we  be  nature;  and  we 
are.  There  is  nothing  in  nature,  aside  from  man>  out  of  which  we 
can  develop  these  attributes  of  the  divine  Being.  We  can  appre- 
hend them  only  by  having  in  us  moral  qualities  which  correspond  _ 
to  them,  and  by  having  them  as  sensitive  to  the  Divine  presence^ 
us  the  thermometer  is  to  the  presence  of  heat,  or  as  the  barometei 
is  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  or  to  the  presence  of  moistui 
in  it.  These  qualities — heat  and  moisture — are  indicated  to  us  b^ 
certain  instruments;  and  here  is  an  instrument,  the  soul  of 
existing  in  the  power  of  a  true  regenerated  love;  and  this  is  thj 
which  detects  the  presence,  and  is  inspired  by  the  touch,  of  tl 
Divine  nature,  and  bears  witness  to  it.  It  is  said  that  God  bea 
witness  in  us;  but  not  a  whit  more  than  we  bear  witness  to 
presence. 

I  sat  last  summer  sometimes  for  houi*s  in  the  dreamy  air 
the  mountains,  and  saw,  over  against  the  Twin  Mountain  Hou 
the  American  aspen,  of  which  the  forests  there  are  full.  I  saw 
the  coquetries  and  blinkings  of  that  wonderful  little  tree — the  wil 
tiie  fairy-tree,  of  the  forest.  As  I  sat  there,  wlien  there  was  no 
cloud  moving,  wlien  there  was  not  a  ripple  on  the  glassy  su: 
the  river,  when  there  was  not  a  grain  of  dust  lifted,  when  ev( 
thing  was  still — dead  still — right  over  against  me  was  that  as; 
tree ;  and  there  w:is  one  little  leaf  quivering  and  dancing  on  it. 
was  so  nicely  poised  on  its  long,  slender  stem  that  it  kuew*w 
the  air  moved.  Though  I  did  not  know  it,  though  the  dust 
not  know  it,  and  though  the  clouds  did  not  know  it,  that  leaf  k  xb.^? 
it;  and  it  quivered  and  danced,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  0  windl  y  ^ 
can't  fool  me."  It  detected  the  motion  of  the  air  when  notbx  "» 
else  could. 

Kow,  it  only  requires  sensibility  in  us  to  detect  physical  qti^i«kl 
ties,  if  we  have  the  corresponding  qualities ;  or  social  elementS:^^  ■ 
we  Jiavc  the  corresponding  elements ;  or  moral  attributes,  if  ^^ 
have  the  corresponding  attributes.  We  detect  all  qualities  by  t=^  ^ 
sensibility  in  us  of  corresponding  qualities  which  reveal  them  ^ 
us.  And  he  who  has  largely  the  divine  element  will  be  able  *^ 
recognize  the  divine  existence.  That  element  in  him  is  the  pow 
by  which  he  is  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  God.  And  it  is  a  fo- 
that  says  in  his  heart,  "There  is  no  God." 

If  this  be  a  true  doctrine,  we  understand  why  it  is  that 
know  so  little  of  God  in   this  world.     "Thou  thoughtest  that   ^ 
was  altogether  such  a  one  as  thyself,''  is  the  interpolation  which  i* 
found  in  one  part  of  Scripture. 


i 
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We  wonder  why  God  does  not  come  to  us^  and  speak  to  us; 
und  I  have  no  doubt,  if  worms  can  think,  that  there  are  just  such 
thoughts  in  them.  If  they  saw  me  going  over  my  garden,  they 
might  reason  about  me  as  you  have  sometimes  i-ejisoned  about  the 
great  Master  of  all.  The  worm  might  say,  •*  if  there  is  a  real  in- 
telligent being  above  me,  such  as  it  is  rumored  there  is  among 
worms,  why  don't  he  make '  himself  known  to  me  ?  "  But  what 
have  1  that  1  could  tell  a  worm  ?  Suppose  1  should  read  to  him  the 
Ten  Cgmmandments;  or  suppose  I  should  describe  to  him  a  mil- 
road,  would  ne  understand  me?  Would  these  things  be  any  more 
to  him  than  so  much  water  on  the  back  of  a  goose  that  rolls  off  as 
quick  as  it  couches?  Suppose  I  should  undertake  to  tell  him 
about  my  household;  about  the  love  that  exists  there;  about  the 
commonwealth ;  about  justice ;  about  heroism,  or  anytiiing  of  that 
kind?  What  sort  of  a  time  would  I  have  if  you  were  all  worms, # 
and  I  were  preaching  to  you  ?  What  could  I  do  to  make  you  com- 
prehend ?  I  should  stand  outside  of  you.  You  would  be  so  small 
that  I  could  not  get  into  you.  There  would  be  nothing  in  you 
which  would  correspond  to  that  which  is  in  me.  There  would  be 
no  vibrating  nerve  in  you  ou  which  I  could  play. 

Give  me  a  harp  supplied  with  strings,  and  let  me  sweep  my 
hand  over  them,  and  I  can  produce  sounds;  but  if  I  take  a  harp 
that  has  no  strings,  and  sweep  my  hand  through  the  void,  no 
sounds  will  flow  forth. 

If  God  be  what  we  suppose  him  to  be,  the  All-Father,  filling 
the  heavens,  and  transcending  all  other  beings  in  majesty  and 
power  and  goodness;  and  it*  we  are  going  up  toward  him  gradually, 
rising  from  a  low  state,  from  point  to  point,  and  understanding  him 
according  to  our  unfolding,  and  only  so;  if  the  infinite  horizon  of 
his  nature  is  far  above  ns ;  if  onr  sense  of  delicacy,  our  sense  of  Bym- 
pathy,  our  sense  of  love,  our  sense  of  justice,  and  our  sense  of  good- 
ness are  merely  alphabetic:  and  if  God's  being  fulfills  the  grand 
suggestions  of  moral  quality  that  are  in  ns,  unrolling  them,  and 
carrying  them  up  and  out  into  vast  and  infinite  degrees,  then  how 
little  do  wo  understand  of  God's  nature  !  and  how  little  can  we 
understand  of  it !  When  we  have  been  lifted  heavenward  by  the 
most  mighty  inspirations;  when  we  are  conscious  of  heroism  in 
men;  when  we  know  what  it  is  to  be  willing  to  die  for  a. child  or 
a  friend,  how  short  a  distance  have  we  gone  toward  reaching  a 
comprehension  of  that  Being  whose  power  is  incomprehensible, 
and  whose  ways  are  past  finding  out  I  It  is  true  that  we  can  learn 
aome  things  concerning  him;  but  these  things  are  but  boginning« 
of  a  knowledge  of  him. 
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What  does  a  child  that  has  just  learned  his  alphabet,  and  says, 
'*  I  can  spell  2^b  ab/'  know  about  literature  ?  What  does  he  know 
of  that  which  goes  ou  in  the  mind  9!*  a  scholar?  And  vet,  we 
are  farther  away  from  a  knowledge  of  the  divine  nature  than  such 
a  child  is  from  a  knowledge  of  the  profonndest  scholar  that  ever 
lived. 

How  then  shall  we,  that  are  filled  with  selfishness,  and  pride, 
and  ten  thousand  lower  animal  inclinations,  from  which  we  have 
not  shaken  ourselves  free — how  shall  we  enter  into  sympathy  with 
the  vast  orb  and  realm  of  brightness  that  inheres  in  God  !  Is  it 
strange  that  Ood  does  not  reveal  himself  to  us !"  It  is  impossible 
that  he  should,  on  account  of  our  condition ;  on  account  of  the 
quality  of  our  being;  on  account  of  our  smallness. 

In  view  of  this  exposition,  I  remark,  first,  that  the  attempt 
prove  a  Ood  by  scientific  tests,  applying  physics  strictly,  can  onl 
reach  a  small  way  up.    There  is   an  argument   that  can  be  COC2 
structed  that  will  satisfy — those  that  it  will  satisfy;  but  it  is  only 
little  way  that  it  can  go.    And  as  I  do  not  think  that  men  can,  1~~^ 
scientific  observation,  test  and  determine  that  which  lies  ontsi^Bi 
of  all  physics,  so  neither  do  I  think  this  failure  need  lead  to  t  _^ 
skepticisms  which  some  men  make,   but  which,  thank  God,  ^  — 
most  eminent  scientific  men  do  not  make,  who  are  many  of  th^^ 

reverent,  and  who  are  all  of  them,  I  believe,  seekers  after  the  tru 

The  greatest  physicists  of  the  day  are  men  who  want  to  know  — ' 
truth,  not  only  as  it  is  related  to  matter  and  to  men,  but  as  i  t 
related  to  divinity. 

But  that  makes  no  difference.     You  cannot  prove  nor  disprrv 
by  matter  that  which  lies  beyond  matter;  and  if,  throitgh  all 
material  universe,  there  is  no  sign  nor  hint  of   God,  it  does    ; 
make  any  difference  in  the  truth  of  iiis  spiritual  existence. 

Secondly,  the  diflSculties  which  beset  the  existence  of  God,  v 
personal  Being,  of  intellect,  of  emotion,  and  of  will — a  transceni? 
and  glorified  man  (for  that  is  as  near  as  we  can  come  to  it) — t 
difficulties  are  not  alleviated  when  we  turn  in  other  direction 
am  speaking  in  an  age  which  runs  strongly  in  the  line  of  si 
cism  as  to  the  existence  of  God.     Because  men  have  not  seer 
and  cannot  apply  to  him  the  same  tests  that  they  apply  to  r 
there  is  a  strong  drifting  towards  atheism.     I  see  no  allevia 
that  direction.     That  we  exist,  that  nature  exists,  that  the 
infinite  chain  of  cause  and  effect,   that  it  has  had  a  past 
and  that  it  is  to  have  a  future  history,  we  cannot  deny, 
not  deny  that  the  vast  universe  is  a  fact,  except  by  shu' 
eyes. 
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Ton  meet  the  same  difficulties  in  the  realm  of  sense.  When 
Tou  say  that  matter  is  eternal,  yon  do  not  help  anything.  It  i8, 
aseless  to  attempt  to  stop  the  thought  by  a  word.  You  do  not  stop 
the  thought  at  all.  We  go  back  on  it  It  is  more  difficult  for  me« 
a  thousand  times,  to  conceive  that  there  is  in  the  universe  a  self- 
ordering  natui*e,  than  it  is  to  conceive  of  a  personal  God  who 
takes  care  of  the  univei'se,  a«  we  take  care  of  an  estate,  or  of  a  king*^ 
liom. 

Neither  do  I  find  any  relief  in  turning  to  the  poets.  There  is 
no  relief  for  me  in  atheism,  or  pantheism,  or  in  the  idea  that  the  sum 
total  of  the  universe,  and  that  all  causes  and  effects,  are  Ood;  that 
the  whole  physical  creation  is  the  body  of  God ;  that  all  the  intelli- 
geuce  diffused  through  all  creatures  is  the  intelligence  of  God ;  thai 
matter  and  mind  as  they  exist  distributed  through  the  universe,  are 
only  another  name  for  God.  By  adopting  this  theory  we  may  run 
away  from  some  grievous  difficulties;  but  we  run  into  as  many 
others  that  are  no  less  grievous.  I  would  rather  shut  my  eyes  and 
give  up  trying  to  understand  my  God,  than  undertake  to  trace  him 
partly  in  myself,  partly  in  you,  partly  in  the  laws  of  matter,  and 
partly  in  the  laws  of  mind.  In  such  a  diffused  thought  of  God 
there  is  no  relief  to  me  from  the  difficulties  which  inhere  in  this 
subject 

The  prime  trouble  is  that  we  are  not  large  enough  to  under- 
stand God  on  any  theory.  It  is  our  smallness  that  makes  the  diffi- 
culty. There  are  no  more  difficulties  surrounding  the  doctrine  of 
:i  personal  God  than  there  are  surrounding  the  atheistic  or  pan- 
theistic view.  Indeed,  it  is  more  rational,  and  so  more  easily  inter- 
preted. 

And,  what  is  more,  the  moral  sensibility  by  which  men  may 
interpret  the  existence  of  a  being  like  God  is  a  better  evidence  to 
them,  60  far  as  they  make  use  ol*  it,  than  the  sensibility  of  the  eye, 
by  which  they  intei*pret  the  existence  of  physical  things;  than  the 
sensibility  of  the  ear,  by  which  they  interpret  the  existence  of  that 
which  appeals  to  tlie  sense  of  hearing ;  or  than  the  sensibility  of 
the  hand,  by  wliich  they  interpret  the  existence  of  things  which 
thev  touch. 

I  know  music  as  well  as  though  I  could  put  the  carpenter's 
rule  on  it,  though  I  cannot  subject  it  to  any  such  measurement 
I  know  warmtli,  though  I  cannot  see  it  I  judge  of  it  by  other 
senses  than  that  of  sight.  I  know  what  heroism  is,  though  I 
cannot  test  it  in  any  of  those  ways  in  which  I  test  lower  physical 
qualities.  1  know  when  I  am  in  the  presence  of  a  great  nature, 
by  the  effect  produced  upon  me  by  that  nature,  overfLoNRvw^  xci^ 
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with  his  influence,  and  stimulating  me.     Yea,  though  the  man 
speak  not,  I  feel  the  power  of  his  being. 

And  a  corresponding  experience  to  this,  is  that  by  which  men 
know  that  God  is ;  by  which  they  know  that  there  is  a  glorious 
Centre  of  warmth,  and  light,  and  power,  and  loye,  and  truth,  and 
justice.  All  that  which  came  latest  in  the  deyelopment  of  the  race  ; 
all  that  which  came  as  the  fruit  of  civilization,  and,  more  properly, 
of  religion  ;  all  that  which  works  away  from  brute  force,  from 
selfishness,  from  self-depending  pride,  and  which  aspires  toward  a 
nobler  future  manhood — all  that,  it  is,  that  calls  out  for  God,  and 
says,  "  There  is  a  God — there  is  a  Ood!*' 

Although  this  is  an  argument  that  is  not  satisfactory  to  lower 
natures,  it  is  an  argument  that  is  absolute  and  conclusive  to  higher 
natures.  The  soul  is  its  own  best  witness,  in  its  sensibility,  and  in 
its  yearnings  after  the  reality  of  a  Being  that  is  improving  it  with 
his  own  qualities. 

Do  you  suppose  that  the  day  swelters,  and  that  there  is  no  sun 
which  is  breeding  heat  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  the  night  is  dark, 
and  that  there .  is  no  withdrawal  of  that  which  gives  the  light  of 
the  day  ?  And  if  this  principle  is  true  when  applied  to  oar 
lower  nature,  how  much  more  is  it  true  when  applied  to  our  higher 
nature  ! 

Now,  if  you  take  the  New  Testament,  you  will  be  struck,  all 
the  way  through,  with  the  style  of  evidence  of  the  existence  and 
presence  of  God  which  it  insists  upon.  There  are  no  arguments 
given  in  it  to  prove  the  divine  existence.  When  Christ  was  in  ha- 
bitual controversy  in  Jerusalem,  with  the  educated  men  of  his  na- 
tion, and  they  said  to  him,  **  If  you  are  divine,  make  it  manifest  to 
us — show  us  some  sign  by  which  we  shall  know  it,"  his  reply  was, 
**  You  are  not  able  to  judge  of  that  which  is  divine.  You  have  not 
that  nature  which  is  necessary  to  enable  one  to  do  it.  But  if  you 
were  sensitive  to  that  which  is  good  and  true,  you  would  feel  that 
I  am  divine.  The  fact  that  you  do  not  feel  it  indicates  a  deadness 
in  your  condition.  It  is  a  sign  that  you  lack  that  by  which 
alone  one  can  determine  what  is  divine,  and  beautiful,  and  just, 
and  true." 

And  the  apostles,  from  beginning  to  end,  taught  their  disciples 
that  they  must  grow  in  grace  if  they  would  grow  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Here,  in  the  text  which  we 
have  selected,  the  grand  highway  toward  knowledge  is  represented 
to  be  that  God  '^  would  grant  you,  according  to  the  richness  of  his 
glory,  to  be  strengthened  by  might  by  his  Spirit  in  the  inner  man" 
—not  in  this  outer  man ;  not  in  this  animal  body  ;  not  in  these 
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basilar  instincts  ;  not  in  these  lower  forms  of  physical  reasoning  ; 
but  in  that  man  which  is  within.  "  That  Christ  iftay  dwell  in 
Tour  hearts" — not  in  your  convictions — "  by  faith  ;  that  ye,  being 
rooted  and  grounded  in  love,  may  be  able  to  comprehend  with  all 
aunts  what  is  the  breadth,  and  length,  and  depth,  and  height ;  and 
to  know  the  love  of  Christ  which  passeth  knowledge,  that  ye  may 
be  fiUed  with  all  the  fullness  of  God." 

In  the  court  of  the  human  soul  stand  two  advocates.     Pride, 

^hen  the  heavens  are  opened,  looks  in,  and  says,  *'  No  God — no 

^od  'y^  and  Selfishness  declares,  when  the  record  is  opened,  '^  No 

evidence  of  a  God  -"  but  once -let  the  bright  inspiration  of  the  Di- 

^ixke  Spirit  wake  in  the  soul  of  man  the  rapture  of  Love,  and  all 

tti«  generosities  which  cluster  around  about  it,  and  then  let  the 

^^^oord  be  opened,  and,  like  Thomas  of  old,  Love  lifts  up  its  hands 

'^tJi  outcry,  and  says,  **  My  Lord,  and  my  God  !" 

Whatever  in  you  is  pure  ;  whatever  in  you  is  just ;  whatever  in 

J^>xi  is  sweet-minded  ;  whatever  in  you  has  patience  in  suffering  for 

^^bers ;  whatever  in  you  reaches  out  toward  the  magnitude  and 

^^:x'oi8m  of  the  divine  character,  as  made  known  in  the  Lord  Jesus 

rist — this  refuses  to  disbelieve  that  there  is  a  God  ;  but  what- 

in  you  is  low,  and  carnal,  and  fleshly,  and  of  the  earth,  earthy 

'tihat  it  is  which  treads  evidence  under  foot,  and  says,  ^'  There  is 

God.'' 

Listen  in  yourselves  to  that  which  is  best.     Listen  to  that  which 

<liviuest.     There  is  a  God  blazing  afar  off.  and  creating  days  that 

^^^^^ed  no  sun.     There  is  a  God  that  is  apprehended,  not  by  means 


^  -^^     physical  senses,  but  by  means  of  qualities  which  correspond  to 


\ 


J.    There  is  a  Spirit  of  central  love  that  is  working  through  the 

iverse  to  subdue  all  things  to  its  power.     Toward  that  great 

owing  tropical  Center  all  things  tend,  slowly,  yet  surely  ;  and  that 

nd  Love  which  carries  in  its  bosom  rectitude,  and  justice  and 

^"^*uth,  shall  triumph  over  the  physical,  shall  overcome  the  material, 

*^Xid  shall  create  out  of  matter  the  royalty  of  mind,  out  of  mind 

^\ie  royalty  of  spirit,  and  out  of  spirit  the  royalty  of  sonship  in 

^lie  heavenly  land. 

To  that  God  we  yield  our  obedience.  Up  to  him  we  send  our 
feeble  cries,  which  he  may  interpret  according  to  the  greatness  of 
Viia  wisdom.  In  his  service  we  undertake  to  live  by  following  the 
qualities  which  inhere  in  him.  It  is  this  Lord  and  God  who  is  re- 
presented to  us  in  the  form  of  the  Lord  Jesus  CJirist,  that  we  call 
our  Master.  By  him  we  are  redeemed  with  a  daily  and  everlasting 
redemption.  We  love  him  ;  we  trust  him  ;  we  follow  him  ;  we 
live  in  him  ;  we  die  in  him  ;  and  we  will  reign  with  him. 
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We  are  permitted,  to-day,  to  renew  our  pledges  of  fealty,  1)7  thia 
externa]  rite,*^  which  has  in  it  something  that  comforts  us,  and  stays 
us,  and  helps  us,  and  will  so  long  as  we  remain  in  the  flesh. 

After  the  blessing  is  pronounced,  all  those  who  love  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  desire  to  live  in  obedience  to  him,  are  affection- 
ately invited  to  remain  and  partake  of  these  memorials^  which 
celebrate  his  love  for  us. 


PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON.f 

O  THOU  that  art  above  our  thought,  how  poor,  to  thee,  is  eveiy  woid  which 
we  speak  I  How  unwise  and  how  foolish  are  we  to  thee,  before  whom  angek 
are  charged  with  folly,  and  whose  being  transcends  ours  immeasurably  1  ITow 
small  we  are  I  and  how  far  from  thee  !  Neither  do  we  know  of  anything  that 
could  bring  us  into  relation  with  thee  but  love,  which  searches  all  thfaigs : 
which  is  universal  and  infinite  ;  which  looks  to  the  least,  and  the  poorest,  and 
the  most  needy  ;  which  draws  all  things  toward  infinite  fullness  and  bounteous 
supply. 

We  come,  then,  asking  that  love  mav  interpret  our  want.  We  are  filled 
with  all  the  fruit  of  ignorance.  We  spring  from  beneath,  and  work  fftead- 
fastly  toward  the  light,  but  are  children  of  darkness  until  we  meet  the  beams 
that  come  from  thee.  We  begin  with  selfishness  in  every  part  of  us,  and  do 
not  know  how  to  carry  ourselves  unselfishly  till  the  divine  principle  of  love  is 
planted  in  us.  And  even  then,  how  unapt  are  we  as  scholars  !  And  how 
unskillful  are  we  in  waging  war  against  all  that  tends  to  beat  us  down  to  the 
earth  I  How  ignorant  are  we  of  the  licst  ways  !  How  we  vibrate  from  side  to 
side  of  painful  experiences  !  How  many  things  we  do  that  we  would  not  do 
again  !  How  many  things  we  think  that  afterward  we  learn  that  we  should 
not  think  !  How  many  things  we  feel,  the  experience  of  which  teaches  us  that 
they  are  not  right  1  How  every  one  of  us  can  leam  no  lesson  from  any  book, 
nor  from  any  life,  but  only  from  the  round  of  his  own  solitary  life  and  thought, 
that  beat  about  here  and  there  !  As  birds  before  mighty  winds  are  driven 
headlong,  not  as  they  would,  but  in  spite  of  themselves,  so  often  are  we  driven. 

We  thank  thee,  O  thou  most  merciful  God,  tliat  thou  art  in  sympathy  with 
all  the  race  that  thou  hast  brought  forth,  and  art  nourishing  it.  We  rejoice 
that  thou  knowest  its  faith,  its  history,  and  all  its  experiences,  and  that  tiiere  ^ 
is  in  thee  that  which  corresponds  to  the  wants  of  thy  creatures,  so  that  thou  m. 
art  all  in  all.  It  is  this  bounty  of  God,  it  is  this  grandeur  of  its  ezpenditnm^ 
and  adaptation  to  all  the  realms  of  the  universe,  that,  whenever  we  shall  knoi^^ 
what  it  is,  and  see  thee  as  thou  art,  will  make  thee  so  glorious. 

Now,  because  wc  are  but  moles  and  bats,  we  cannot  understand  the^^ 
Now,  because  we  are  so  unlike  thee,  there  is  but  little  in  us  which  interprel^"- 
thee  to  us.  Now,  we  are  winter,  and  thou  art  summer.  Now,  we  are  dai 
and  moveless,  and  thou  art  light  and  activity.  We  rejoice  to  believe 
we  are  going  on  ;  that  the  days  and  hours  are  bringing  us  nearer  and  nc»i 


•  The  adminintration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

t  Immediately  preceding  the  admiraion  of  membcrt>  into  the  church. 
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to  thee ;  that  we  shall,  ere  long,  cross  the  border  ;  and  that  the  places  which 
^w  us  shall  know  us  no  more  forever.  The  sorrows,  the  sms,  the  griefs, 
ftU  the  mighty  throes,  of  earthly  life,  shall  be  left  behind,  and  we  shall  rise 
into  that  realm  where  there  shall  be  no  more  sickness,  nor  pain,  nor  tears ; 
^&ere  the  everlasting  Father  shalji  bring  us  into  the  great  family  of  the  re- 
<leenied,  and  let  us  see  him  as  he  is.     And  we  shall  be  like  him. 

Toward  that  consummation,  with  outstretched  hands,  at  night,  and  in  the 

clamors  of  the  day,  we  press,  seeking  thee,  and  longing  for  thee — for  thy 

strength ;  for  thy  goodness  ;  for  thy  power.     We  are  willing  to  wait.     We 

^re  willing  to  serve.    We  are  willing  to  bear  the  apprenticrsbip  of  this  far-off 

^^^  beginning  life.     We  are  willing  to  go  through  those  steps  which  are  neces- 

^^^y  to  learn  how  to  disentangle  ourselves  from  that  which  is  physical  and 

^'^iinal,  and  ripen  toward  that  which  is  spiritual  and  divine.      But  all  our 

'^ope  is  in  thee.     And  O  !  if  thou,  blessed  Spirit,  art  abroad,  and  art  seeking 

fo  save  the  lost ;  if  thou  art  our  Guide  and  Enlightcner,  then,  whatsoever 

'^^^  is  opened  before  us,  we  will  walk  in  patiently  ;  and  we  will  rejoice  in 

''^^ibies  and  afflictions  and  infirmities,  so  that  they  may  work  out  in  us  im- 

''^^tality  and  glory  by  and  by. 

We  pray  th^t  thou  wilt  look  upon  those  who  seem  to  themselves  almost 
*^^^Qt  and  overcome  ;  who  know  not  which  way  to  turn ;  who  see  nothing, 
'^^ci  hear  nothing,  and  feel  nothing  ;  and  who  cry  out  after  God,  and  are  un- 
**»ocored.  O  Lord,  abandon  not  any  to  despair.  Let  the  light  of  peace  be 
^^iiistercd  to  them  according  to  their  helplessness.  And  let  those  who  are 
•"oward  toward  thee  not  find  thee  fro  ward  toward  them.  Let  those  who  are 
^^Hi broken  find  thee  dwelling  with  them.     Give  them  rest  and  comfort. 

And  we  pray,  O  Lord  our  God,  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  those 
are  in  doubt,  and  who  know  not  which  is  the  way  of  duty.    Help  them 
interpret  the  right.     Come  thou,  with  thine  enlightening  Spirit,  very  near 
J^   *^ose  who  are  mourning  over  sins,  and  who  are  filled  with  compunctious 
their  transgressions.     We  beseech  of  tbee  to  help  them  to  cleanse  tlicir 
,  and  to  make  such  ample  confession  before  thee  that  thou  wilt  forgive 
,  and  speak  peace  to  their  troubled  souls. 
Orant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  all  who  are  bearing  the  heat  and  burden 
ttie  day  ;  who  carry  in  their  secular  life  the  yoke,  and  every  day  draw  the 
en  behind  them.     May  they  find  that  as  their  day  is,  so  their  strength 
be  also.     Be  thou  near  to  them,  and  guide  them  away  from  evil,  and 
them  into  all  that  is  right. 
'^Te  pray  that  thou  wilt  more  and  more  teach  men  to  rise  above  their  lower 
and  into  their  higher  and  nobler  self,  where  they  shall  have  communion 
^^Xi  God,  and  evidence  of  thy  being. 
.^        ^\Ve  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  all  that  to-day  have  come  near  to  thee  for  thy 
^**-nng.     Make  their  hearts  glad  before  thee  ;  and  may  their  lips  speak  thy 


>i8e. 

Qrant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  those  who  have  come  to  acknowledge  the 

^^Gllment  of  thy  promises  ;  upon  those  who  have  made  covenant  wiih  thee, 

^^^t  if  thou  wouldst  spare  them  or  those  that  were  dear  to  them,  they  would 

^^^Ve  thee,  and  have  come  with  an  inward  purpose  to  ratify,  ])cfore  thee,  and 

'^^ong  thy  people,  that  covenant  :  upon  those  in  thy  presence;  who  rejoice 

^ith  great  gladness  because  evils  have  been  averted,  and  because  blessings 

^hich  it  seemed  to  them  would  never  come  have  been  showered  upon  them  ; 

*ik1  upon  those  who  have  seen  the  wave  that  threatened  to  overwhelm  them 
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pass  away,  and  leave  them  safe.  Hear,  to-day,  their  thanksgiving.  And  if 
tUere  be  those  who  have  been  rescued  from  great  outward  loss,  and  whose 
feard  have  not  come  to  puss,  and  who  have  come  hither  to  thank  God  for  his 
goodness  in  their  prosperity,  may  their  hearts  be  attuned  to  thanksgiving  In- 
deed which  shall  be  music  to  thee.  If  there  be  those  who  have  returned  from 
journeys,  and  have  escaped  from  mii^hty  tempests  upon  the  sea,  by  which 
thou  hast  shown  thy  power,  and  if  they  stand  in  the  sanctuary  to-day  and  re- 
member all  their  danger,  and  the  great  goodness  of  CKxl  to  them  and  to  theirs, 
hear  their  heart-felt  thanksgiving,  and  listen  to  their  joy  and  rejoicing.  And 
we  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord  our  God,  that  if  there  are  any  that  are  of  us  but 
are  not  with  us,  and  that  cast  feeble  or  wistful  thoughts  hitherward,  and  think 
of  our  joy  in  the  sanctuary,  and  of  their  wretchedness  at  home,  let  some  of 
the  blessings  that  we  are  inheriting  go  to  them.  May  that  peace  of  €k)d  which 
passeth  all  understanding  visit  them. 

We  pray  for  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men. 
May  that  spirit  of  love  prevail  out  of  which  comes  truth,  and  Justice,  and 
righteousness,  and  peace,  and  forbearance,  and  wisdom.  May  wc  learn  to 
hold  all  qualities  of  excellence  in  love.  May  men  learn  more  and  more  to 
help  each  other,  and  less  and  less  to  contend  against  each  ether.  May  we 
know  how  to  cast  down  to  the  ground  the  animal  that  is  in  us,  and  how  to 
exalt  the  angel,  and  bring  forth  in  our  living  together  more  and  more  of  that 
perfectness  which  is  among  the  saints  in  glor}'. 

We  remember  those  who  have  gone  before,  and  thank  thee  to-day  for  their 
faith,  and  patience,  and  victory.  We  remember  our  parents,  our  brothers  and 
our  sisters,  that  are  removed  from  us.  We  remember  our  dear  children  that 
have  gone.  Wo  n*membcr  friends  and  neighbors  and  laborers  that  have  left 
their  earthly  heritage,  and  gone  to  glor}-.  These  are  all  of  that  company  that 
calls  out  to  us,  to-day,  saying,  **  Come.'*  We  hear  them  ;  we  feel  their  grate- 
ful presence  ;  we  believe  in  their  rest ;  we  believe  that  we  are  not  far  from  it ; 
we  rejoice  iu  it ;  and  we  bless  thee  to-day  for  that  great  and  triumphant 
church  which  rides  above  us  in  our  militant  and  earthly  condition. 

Be  pleased  to  bless  all  those  that  arc  to-day  to  be  united  to  this  church. 
Grant  that  tliis  may  not  seem  to  them  a  sad  and  dreadful  day,  but  that  it  may 
seem  to  them  a  day  of  great  joy  and  gladness  ;  a  day  of  higher  aspiration  and 
nobler  hope  ;  a  day  of  sympathy  and  helpfulness.  May  they  see  tliat  the  way 
of  wisdom  is  not  hard,  though  it  be  narrow,  and  at  times  steep.  If  it  seems 
to  them  ditHcult,  may  they  understand  that  the  difficulty  is  only  that  which 
they  have  in  climbing  from  that  which  U  lower  to  that  which  is  higher  ;  from 
things  worse  to  things  better ;  from  poverty  to  riches ;  from  ignorance  to 
knowledge  ;  from  selfishness  to  goodness.  May  they  rejoice  in  that  inspira- 
tion of  God  which  has  set  them  on  their  way  to  a  higher  and  nobler  life.  And. 
with  all  watching  and  fidelity,  may  the}'  become  our  brethren,  and  may  we 
become  their  brethren,  in  the  Lord.  And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  make  this 
a  day  of  Christian  fellowship  in  the  hearts  of  all  thy  people. 

Spread  abroad,  we  beseech  of  thee,  throughout  the  world,  the  knowledge 
of  thy  Word  and  the  influence  of  thy  Spirit.  And  may  all  the  earth  be  filled 
with  the  light  and  athc  glory  of  God.  And  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Spirit,  shall  be  the  praise  evermore.     Amen. 
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cteyelopnient  and  elevation  of  the  whole  human  family.  That  was 
imilitf  in  him.  That  is,  it  was  counted  that  the  very  highest 
jven  divine  ones — were  not  too  good  to  be  used  for  the  low- 
»i  and  the  poorest  and  the  least 
This  is  the  purport,  also,  of  that  passage  which  we  read  to  you 
the  opening  services,  where  Christ  washed  his  disciples'  feet,  aud 
ad  to  them,  "If  I,  Lord  and  Master"  (in  our  version  it  is  "your 
X-K)rd  and  Master,"  but  the  your  may  btf  left  out  with  advantage, 
absitsbould  be) — "If  I,  Lord  aud  Master,  have  so  served  you,  per 
Forming  the  most  menial  offices  of  service  known  among  men,  how 
xnoch  more  ought  you  to  serve  each  other!*'  It  is  the  same  lesson 
ifcgain.  It  is  the  service  of  love  to  those  that  are  inferior.  It  is 
tte  use  of  one's  whole  self  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  need 
«^ccor  and  help. 

He  is  humble  who  thinks  of  his  power  of  understanding,  o! 
^is  genius,  of  his  moral  sensibility,  of  his  imagination,  of  his  fancy, 
of  his  accumulations,  of  everything  that  is  beautiful  or  strong  in 
l^im,  as  good — for  what  ?  To  be  used  for  the  lowest  and  the  least, 
rather  than  for  his  own  self.  These  are  not  to  be  gewgaws  put  in 
the  window  and  exhibited,  as  a  mercer  exhibits  goods  that  are  on 
ft^le  for  his  own  profit.  They  are  not  to  be  glittering  ornaments 
for  the  delectation  of  our  own  faculties.  They  are  gifts  ;  they  are 
powers  held  in  trust,  to  be  employed  as  God  employs  his  whole 
We,  as  typified  in  the  life  and  suffering  and  death  of  his  Son.  We 
are  to  take  all  that  belongs  to  us,  and  count  it  as  nothing  but  to 
**©  used  for  our  fellow-men. 

You  understand  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  humility  is  not 
*o  much  a  special  experience,  a  single  sentiment,  as  it  is  such  a 
^^nception  of  the  worth  of  a  man's  life  and  of  his  powers  as  shall 
'^iake  liim  feel  that  to  use  them  for  those  that  are  low  and  poor 
^^*^d  helpless,  is  the  noblest  thing  he  can  do  with  them.  He  is 
P*X)ud  who  thinks  that  he  is  too  good  to  serve  the  poor  and  lowly ; 
*^d  he  is  humble  who  thinks  that  there  is  nothing  in  him  so  good 
^Ut  that  the  best  use  he  can  make  of  it  is  to  devote  it  to  the  great 
^irioe  of  humanity. 

Humility^  then,  is  not  a  sentiment  alone,  but  a  method  of  life. 

*t  is  a  disposition  to  bestow  the  whole  of  one's  life  and  power  in 

^tich  a  way  that  it  shall  redound  to  the  advantage  of  humanity — 

U)  the  upbuilding  of    the   kingdom   of  God,  as   it  is  called    in 

Scripture.  ^ 

Now,  in  carrying  out  this  idea,  ao  explained,  I  remark,  fii-sl, 
that  he  is  not,  of  course,  humble,  wiio  feels  himself  to  be  an  un- 
worthy man.     A  man  may  be  very  selfish,  and  on  that  account 
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may  feel  unworthy — and  he  ought  to.  He  is  a  man  that  is  ve 
unworthy.  When  a  man  is  tired  he  is  apt  to  feel  unworthy.  E 
ions  men  feel  unwortliy.  Hypochondriacs  feel  unworthy.  lA 
who  are  prostrated  by  excessive  addiction  to  business  feel.unwort.1 
And  men  in  these  states  often  fall  into  the  old  language  of  S4 
depreciation.  But  it  is  the  result  of  a  morbid  condition,  and  1 
no  relation  to  the  gracious  quality  of  humility.  Some  men  '^ 
are  over-taught,  or  under-taught,  or  wrongly  taught,  or 
taught  at  all,  go  around  trying  to  feel  humble.  And  frequeii. 
when  persons  join  the  church,  people  say  to  them,  "You  mua*^ 
humble;"  "You  must  be  humble;"  "You  must  be  humble 
and  they  go  around  trying  to  be  humble,  as  a  man  on  a  ship  £ 
ai'ound  trying  not  to  be  sea-sick.  As  if  by  some  physical  cffox*! 
other  a  man  could  reach  to  that  state  of  mind  which  is  cslJ. 
humility/  In  the  first  place,  the  idea  is  simply  absurd,  ridiculo 
and  in  the  second  place,  the  means  which  men  enploy  in  attem 
ing  to  carry  it  out  are  still  more  absurd. 

Not  a  great  while  ago  there  was  born  in  Great  Britain  a  chaK.' 
ing  soul — not  particularly  one  of  genius,  but  one  rounded  cz 
into  symmetry,  with  great  beauty  of  nature  and  great  beauty 
character.  Born  in  a  Christian  family,  and  with  sufficient  xfeslT 
to  make  life  eminently  desirable,  full  of  gratification  and  jo;^ 
with  tastes  that  allied  her  (for  it  was  a  woman)  to  nature—^ 
there  was  nothing  in  nature  that  did  not  concern  her,  all  i 
aspects  and  moods  and  contents  found  in  her  a  sympathizer — sh 
found  herself  drawn  toward  the  poor  of  her  parish,  and  he 
joy  was  in  relieving  them,  rather  than  in  playing  the  lady  an 
receiving  attentions.  And  little  by  little  she  felt  that  her  missio 
was  to  look  after  the  poor;  and  especially  she  felt  in  herself  th 
movements  of  compassion  toward  those  who  were  sick.  Althoug 
her  hands  wore  tender,  and  her  way  of  life  never  necessitated  woi 
on  her  part,  she  took  work  upon  herself  Finding  that  this  wi 
more  and  more  a  passion  of  her  soul,  and  hearing  that  there  was 
school  for  the  training  of  nurses  in  Germany,  she  went  abroail;  si 
exiled  herself  from  home :  and  there,  literallv,  she  became  a  servai 
— for  that  was  the  probationary  requirement  of  the  institntior 
and  she  learned  to  scrub  the  floor,  to  cleanse  the  rudest  vessels, 
set  the  table,  and  to  do  the  work  of  menials.  Thus,  through  mont 
and  months,  she  worked  herself  up  gradually  to  service  by  the  be 
side,  and  to  taking  more  responsible  duties.  She  submitted  hers- 
with  the  most  absolute  willingness  to  be  sent  anywhere  that  t: 
superintendent  chose  to  send  her.  She  spent  perhaps  a  year 
two  in  this  training  institution,  in  order  that  she  might  learn  h^ 
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to  take  cure  of  the  sick.  Aud  ou  retarniDg  to  Lond9n  she  began  in 
lospitals  to  practise  self-devotion  to  the  poor  and  needy.  She,  fnll 
)f  intelligence  and  of  knowledge,  with  an  exqpisite  sense  of  beauty, 
nnch  given  to  humor,  ^ejing  things  in  tine  divine  light  of  mirth, 
all  of  freshness,  eminently  fit  to  adorn  any  station  in  society, 
^ve  herself,  because  it  was  her  joy,  to  the  taking  care  of  the  sicfc 
Jhe  gave  herself  to  hospital  service.  After  some  further  probation- 
.ry  experience,  and  after  refusing,  with  great  distrust  of  her  own 
[Valifications,  to  take  charge  of  a  hospital,  at  length  she  was  at 
Host  forced  to  take  charge  of  one;  and  speedily  she  was  trans- 
erred  to  Liverpool,  where  she  was  made  superintendent  of  a 
lospital  and  workhouse  combined,  whose  affiiirs,  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time,  she  administered  with  extreme  wisdom.  At  last, 
aking  contagion  from  the  patients  whom  she  served,  she  gave  up 
ler  sweet  and  beautiful  life,  a  sacrifice  in  the  ministry  of  benevo- 
Bnce. 

This  iswhat-I  call  humility.  This  noble  Agnes  Jones  (her 
tfe  is  written,  and  it  ought  to  be  in  every  household :  it  is  fit 
o  be  printed  in  letters  of  gold) — she,  with  everything  that  life  had 
o  offer  her,  looked  upon  herself,  and  said,  •"!  am  not  too  good,  all 
■bat  is  in  me  is  not  too  good,  to  be  laid  down  in  the  service  of  the 
;>oor,  and  the  sick,  and  the  needy."    That  is  humility. 

What^  then,  if  this  be  humility,  is  pride  ?  We  hear  a  great  deal 
•aid  ugainst  pride.  I  wisli  there  were  more  pride — of  one  sort ;  loss 
^f  another.  A  man  witiiont  pride  is  generally  n  man  without 
-baracter.  Self-respect  is  one  of  the  crowning  elements;  and  it  is 
derived  from  the  feeling  of  self-esteem,  on  which  pride  is  based, 
^ndyet,  the  Scripture  represents  pride  Jis  odious,  and  condemns  it 
*^verely.  It  is  condemnable— one  kind  of  pride.  What  is  that 
=^^ lid  of  pride  which  is  to  be  condemned?  It  is  that  v^hich  leads  a 
*^an  to  think  he  is  too  good  for  any  other  use  thun  that  which  per- 
-^ins  to  his  own  comfort  and  satisfaction.  You  think  you  are  not 
i^^ond,  because  you  do  not  hold  your  head  up.  You  see  a  man  going 
-*i Tough  the  streets,  and  walking  with  great  pomposity,  and  stepping 
^ith  a  stately  air,  and  you  say,  "  What  a  proud  fellow  he  is  I"  You 
^^ybe  just  as  proud  as  he,  and  yet  you  may  be  slouching  and  un- 
^^mely  in  your  gait.  Humility  does  not  depend  upon  the  way  in 
^Wch  a  man  carries  his  body;  it  depends  upon  what  his  life  is ;  upon 
^«at  he  means  to  do  with  it;  upon  where  he  puts  it,  and  where  he 
■^^ps  it,  and  what  service  it  renders.  They  are  humble  who  think 
^bat  everything  in  them  is  lit  to  serve  others  with ;  and  they  are 
X^J^nd  who  think  that  God  made  them  of  such  tine  materials  that 
^ther  people  ought  to  serve  them,  instead  of  their  serving  other 
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people.  I  do  not  care  how  sweet  yon  are, or  how  beautifnl  you  are, 
if  yoa  make  other  people  serve  yon*,  and  keep  yourself  in  the  attitude 
of  being  served,  and  eo  manage  that  every  wind  brings  to  yon  some 
good  fortune,  and  every  net  that  is  drawn  comes  laden  with  wealth 
for  you,  and  the  center  of  everything  with  you  is  self,  self, — ^youare 
proud.  I  do  not  care  anything  about  what  your  exterior  is;  if  you 
arc  humble,  it  is  because  you  consecrate  the  power  of  your  life  to 
the  good  of  others.  In  the  other  case  you  expect  others  to  serve  you ; 
and  there  is  the  antithesis.  Such  a  view  of  moral  benefit,  of  spirit- 
ual excellence  in  life,  that  one  thinks  himself  and  his  endowments 
too  good  to  be  devoted  to  inferior  things — that  is  pride. 

I  find  in  my  notes  a  reference  to  Matthew,  the  twentieth  chapter, 
from  the  twentieth  to  the  twenty-seventh  verses  inclusive.  Let  us 
see  what  it  is.  Oh !  I  see.  Among  the  disciples  there  was  a  mother 
with  two  boys,  and  she  had  an  eye  to  their  advancement  in  life.  So 
she  slyly  brought  them  to  the  Lord,  and  asked  that  when  his  king- 
dom should  come  in  fully,  one  of  them  might  be  prime  minister,  and 
the  other  treasurer,  .in  that  kingdom.  When  the  disciples  learned 
this,  a  quarrel  very  naturally  broke  out  among  them,  because  such  an 
office  was  just  what  every  one  of  them  wanted.  Here  were  these  pre 
cious  twelve,  and  each  of  them  wanted  to  help  himself,  each  wanted 
to  serve  his  own  interests,  and  each  was  mad  with  the  others  be- 
cause they  wanted  to  do  the  same  thing.  (When  you  see  others  com* 
mitting  the  sin  that  you  commit,  how  you  hate  that  sin  I)  Jesus  called 
these  quarreling  disciples  to  him — and  I  always  admire  the  sweet- 
ness and  gentleness  of  the  Master  in  his  dealing  with  them.  When 
he  had  called  them,  he  said,  ^*  Ye  know  that  the  princes  of 
the  Gentiles  exercise  dominion  over  them,  and  they  that  arc  great 
exercise  authority  upon  them.  But  it  shall  not  be  so  among  you  ; 
but  whosoever  will  be  great  among  you,  let  him  be  your  servant 
[minister  \i  %tiys  I  but  minister  has  lost  its  meaning],  and  whoso- 
ever will  bo  chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your  slave  [for  that  is  the 
original] ;  even  as  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto 
but  to  minister  [that  is,  even  as  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be 
served,  but  to  serve],  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many.**  So 
he  rebuked  the  pride,  as  well  as  the  selfishness,  of  the  disciples. 

Here  is  a  contrast  instituted  between  worldly  potentates  and 
God's  real  princes;  and  it  turns  simply  on  this:  that  life  and 
faculty  are  too  good  to  be  devoted  to  one's  own  self — that  (hey  are 
best  used  when  they  are  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  other  people's 
happiness. 

Let  us,  then,  apply  these  thoughts.  First,  there  may  be  hum** 
Yity  among  kings,  and  princes,  and  nobles,  and   rich   men,  and 
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Btrong  men,  and  famoas  men.  We  mnst  not  thinki  because  men 
wear  fine  clothes,  and  live  in  fine  houses,  and  are  everywhere 
praised,  that  they  are  therefore  proud  or  puffed  up.  It  is  not  their 
exaltation,  it  is  not  the  place  that  you  find  them  in,  but  it  is  the 
qpirit  with  which  they  have  used  that  which  God  gave  them  in 
themselves,  and  all  that  he  gave  them  around  themselves,  that  de- 
termines whether  they  are  or  are  not  humble ;  and,  thank  God, 
there  are  a  great  many  princes  and  crowned  heads  who,  I  believe, 
devote  the  energy  of  their  life,  and  the  power  of  their  kingdoms, 
with  simplicity  and  sincerity,  to  the  service  of  their  fullow-men. 
Not  all  kings*  will  be  smitten  down,  in  the  latter  day,  from  the 
uppermost  circle  to  the  lowest  There  will  be  some  crowned  heads 
that  will  stand  first  then,  as  they  stand  eminent  now. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  will  be  found,  I  think,  a  great  many 

ostentatiously  good  men  who  will  be  very  low  then.    For  piety  has 

become  organized  and  professional.    Seligiousness  has  become  a 

matter  of  respectability,  and  almost  of  decency.     Public  sentiment 

zeqaires  it.     I  do  not  think  it  uncharitable,  therefore,  to  say  that 

there  are  a  great  many  popes,  and  a  great  many  cardinals,  and  a 

great  many  bishops,  and  a  great  many  ministers  and  pastors,  and  a 

great  many  persons  of  garrulous  piety  and  of  eminence  in  the 

Church,  and  a  great  many  that  are  officers  of  devotion,  who  will 

not  stand  the  test  at  last     They  will  have  used  all  their  power, 

not  for  the  welfare  of  th6  poor,  of  the  needy,  of  their  fellow-men 

around  about  them,  but  for  their  own  welfare. 

When  I  look  at  Rome,  when  I  look  at  the  cathedrals  that  are  in 
the  world,  when  I  look  at  the  churches,  when  I  look  at  the  church- 
men, and  hear  them  denounce  Garibaldi,  and  Mazzini,  and  £os- 
mth,  and  Garrison,  and  such  like  men,  of  whom  the  world  has  a 
few  here  and  there,  I  do  not  say  that  these  men  are  models,  I  do 
not  say  that  there  is  not  much  in  them  that  they  woald  better  lack, 
tad  much  that  they  lack  that  they  would  better  have ;  but  this  I  say, 
that  when  men  like  them  take  the  royalty  of  their  understanding, 
^  the  intensity  of  their  dispositions,  and  the  whole  power  of  their 
^^  and  devote  them  to  the  sacred  cause  of  a  principle,  and  live  for 
^^  and  suffer  for  it,  and  die  for  it,  they  answer  the  descriptions  that 
^  given  of  the  humility  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  though 
'ich,  for  our  sakes  became  poor,  that  we  through  his  poverty  might 
veoome  rich.  Let  me  be  ranked  with  those  men  who  are  de- 
Aonnoed,  if  they  are  denounced  because  they  disturb  the  peace  of 
*^«ty  in  order  to  make  it  better. 

Humility  is  not  inconsistent,  either,  with  learning,  with  philo- 
'H^y,  with  the  full  sense  of  a  brilliant  genius,  with  ^qv^uc^,  ox 
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with  scepticism.  Whoever,  in  profound  earnestness  und  sincere 
enthnsiasm,  is  working  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men,  and  not 
for  himself,  whoever  is  working  for  tlie  world,  for  mankind,  for 
God,  for  the  future,  is  a  consecrated  man.  Many  may  work  by 
indifferent  and  even  by  erroneous  methods,  but  the  thing  is  the 
spirit.  Not  he  in  battle  that  slays  the  most  enemies  and  turns  the 
tide,  but  he  that  means  the  most  heartily,  and  the  most  fearlesslv 
and  courageously  devotes  himself  to  his  country  in  the  conflict,  is 
the  hero.  Manv  and  many  a  man  rides  off  from  the  field  and 
takes  the  honors,  whereas  the  man  who  bore  the  heat  and  burden 
of  the  day  never  comes  back  again.  But  God  keeps  account  of  such 
casei .  And  in  this  world,  whoever  knows  that  God  has  given  him 
greatness  of  understanding,  need  not  play  the  fool  in  order  to  call 
himself  humble,  and  say,  "I  am  no  wiser  than  anybody  else/'  Do 
you  suppose  Lord  Bacon  needed  to  make  believe  that  he  was  ti  buf- 
foon ?  A  man  may  liave  great  genius,  he  may  stand  with  Shak- 
spcare,  and  Goethe,  and  others  like  them,  and  may  know  that  God 
has  richly  endowed  him ;  and  it  is  not  pride  for  him  to  know  it. 
A  man  may  believe  that  the  truth  as  it  has  been  organized  in  theo- 
logies is  not  the  best  truth  of  God ;  he  may  stand  with  the  mo- 
dern scientist  and  say,  "The  better  revelation  is  yet  to  come; "  and 
I  may  believe  that  the  man  is  half  right  and  half  wrong  (as  I  do), 
and  if  his  knowledge  and  his  control  over  the  secrets  of  nature  are 
employed  to  glorify  himself  and  augment  his  reputation,  if  he 
dashes  men's  long-cherished  hopes  carelessly  and  lieedlessly,  if  he 
treads  on  what  Jie  chooses  to  call  "religious  prejudices,"  in  which 
are  bound  up  the  very  heart,  life,  and  comfort  of  thousands  of  hi? 
fellow-men,  he  is  neither  a  wise  philosopher  nor  a  good  man.  1 
would  not  shock  the  moral  sense  of  a  Brahmin.  I  would  not  wound 
the  religious  feelings  of  a  devotee.  Their  faith  is  that  in  which  arc 
contained  their  life-hopes,  and  I  would  not  take  it  from  them  ;  or. 
if  I  did,  I  would  do  it  as  tenderly  as  a  mother  would  take  a  dan- 
gerous weapon  from  her  babe.  And  I  am  shocked  at  the  way  in 
which  philosophers  and  scientific  men  handle  the  things  aboui 
which  we  have  twined  our  hearts.  When  "  the  Lamb  slain  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world ''  is  spoken  of  as  mutton  (there  is  one 
whose  name  has  been  much  praised  that  said  it,  and  it  was  printed)  ; 
when  I  see  the  authors  of  scientific  essays,  because  they  do  not  go  with 
the  Church,  and  all  the  doctrines  that  have  been  held  by  the  Church, 
speaking  with  contempt  of  them — doctrines  that  are  very  dear  to 
millions  of  men — I  feel  myself  justified  in  denouncing  their  pride 
and  their  hard-heartedness.  It  is  true  that  in  this  half-lighted 
period  in  which  we  live,  when  we  see  as  through  a  glass  dftrkly. 
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and  not  yet  face  to  face,  we  are  all  making  mistakes ;  and  what  has 
been  the  history  of  the  world  and  of  the  human  heart  from  tbe  he* 
jT^^iiingy  and  always,  hut  this,  that  certain  doctrinal  statements, 
symbols,  have  been  the  channels  through  which  have  gone 
sweetest  and  most  sacred  feelings.  To  me  and  to  you  the  name 
€>:f  Jesus,  as  the  crucified  Son  of  God,  is  inexpressibly  precious, 
that  I  eyer  knew  of  enthusiasm,  all  that  I  ever  knew  of  raptur- 
emotion,  stands  connected  with  that*  name.  And  no  more  cer- 
x&ly  do  the  pipes  of  this  organ  respond  to  the  valves  that  open 
■tfaein,  than  does  my  heart  respond  to  that  Name  which  is  above 
^^'ery  other  name,  and  is  more  full  of  blessed  associations  than  any 
^>  tiller.  And  that  man  who  comes  to  me,  whether  he  knows  mv 
^^elings  or  not,  and  treats  that  Name  with  contempt,  and  dishonor, 
^*id  disgrace,  speaking  of  it  with  desecrating  familiarity,  wounds 
in  the  tenderest  part  of  my  life. 

I  am  making  these  remarks  on  that  side,  because  I  want  to  suy, 

the  other,  that  where  scientific  men  really  love  the  truth,  anil 

Plough  they  do  not  see  their  way  to  accept  the  doctrines  of  tho 

y^tinrch,  but  they  earnestly  seek  to  know  the  revealed  will  of  God 

nature,  where  their  great  purpose  is  to  lift  up  the  foundations  of 

^ir  times,  and  make  men  more  universally  happy  than  they  have 

^n,  I  do  not  say  that  they  are  perfect,  I  do  not  say  that  there  is 

much  in  them  that  ought  to  be  arrested  and  changed,  but  I  do 

that  they  are  carrying  themselves  mainly  after  the  pattern  of  the 

gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.    They  count  nothing  in  their  reason  and 

^*^V2  too  dear  to  be  put,  as  they  understand  it,  to  the  best  service  of 

^ir  fellow-men.    And  that  is  the  divine  example — not  this  thing 

that  thing  specially,  but  using  self,  all  of  it,  as  a  lever-power  by 

l^ich  to  lift  up  others,  being  in  sympathy  with  them,  in  love  toward 

^m,  and  in  reverential  obedience  to  God. 

Let  us  not,  then,  rail  at  the  Church,  and  its  sects.     Let  us  not, 

J  "^  ^ler,  rail  at  men  who  are  not  of  the  Church,  but  who  are  workin-^^ 

^^    the  great  field  of  God,  and  endeavoring  to  serve  their  generation 


Y^  —cording  to  the  best  instruments  which  have  been  put  into  their 
^*^nds. 


\ 


I  remark,  once  more,  that  mechanical  pursuits  may  be  dedi- 

to  humility  and  to  humanity — to  humanity  in  the  sense  in 

liich  I  have  explained  it,  and  so  to  humility.     All  good  work  is 

neficent;   and  all  mechanical  work,  if  performed  with  a  con- 

ioasness  of  its  beneficence,  is  blessed.     When  Goodyear  toiled 

wjrough  years  and  years,  suffering  poverty,  almost  literally  consum- 

^g  house  and  home,  that  he  might  at  last  perfect  the  use  of  ludia- 

Jtibber,  which  has  now  become  a  necessity  of  the  whole  world,  do 
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not  yon  suppose  that  he  was  doing  a  great  work  of  beneficeno^ 
Happily  he  was  a  man  that  knew  it ;  but  if  he  had  not  known 
he  would  have  been  an  unconscious  worker  in  the  great  field 
beneyolence.  He  has  laid  the  habitable  globe  under  obligation 
him.  And  yet  he  was  not  a  writer,  nor  an  orator ;  he  was  sim 
an  experimenter  with  sulphur  and  India-rubber. 

When  Howe  was  inventing  the  sewing-machine — the 
(for  it  all  turned  on  that),— do  not  you  suppose  that  in  changing 
mechanical  condition  of  the  globe,  as  he  did,  he  was  confer^r*. 
blessings  innumerable  upon  men  and  women  ?    Arkwright,    ^ 
Watt,   and  Fulton,    and  Morse — these   men,    by  their    phy^i 
achievements,  have  lit  the  face  of  civilization.    There  are  engio.  ^ 
working  in  tunnels,  or  upon  railroads,  or  upon  bridges,  or  uif 
various  other  vast   structures  of  national  importance,  who 
working  just  as  directly  toward  the  latter-day  glory  as  mea     ^ 
who  are  preaching  the  Word.    And  oh,  that  they  only  knew 
Oh,  that  they  only  felt  it  1 

The  farmer  carries  his  wheat  to  Chicago — a  thousand  busbe^ 
and  he  says  to  himself,  '^  A  thousand  bushels ;  two  dollars  a  bash^^ 
two  thousand  dollars  I  I  will  pay  off  that  thousand  dollar  mor: 
gage,  and  then  I  will  be  out  of  debt.  And  I  shall  have  a  thouoat^ 
dollars  to  put  in  the  bank  T'  I  am  getting  on  I  He  takes  a  selfi^  ^ 
view  of  the  whole  matter.  He  thinks  that  he  is  beginning 
look  up  in  the  world.  He  is  elated  with  the  prospect  of  being^ 
prosperous  man.  He  has  gained  so  much,  and  be  is  going  to  gat^'^ 
more,  he  thinks.  He  says,  "  I  will  pull  down  my  barns  and  buiri 
greater;  and  there  will  I  bestow  all  my  fruits  and  my  goodi^ 
All  you  can  say  of  that  man  is,  that  he  is  a  respectable  citizen,  ar^ 
a  prosperous  man. 

But  when  he  goes  to  market  vrith  that  grain,  suppose,  not  u^ 
conscious  of  his  prosperity,  he  should  feel  in   himself,  "  0,  h^ 
many  mouths  this  grain  will  feed !    It  will  be  carried  across  the 
and  the  peasants  will  eat  it,  and  little  children  will  grow  strong 
it !"    Suppose  pictures  of  the  many  ways  in  which  beneficence  i 
bounty  will  be  conferred  by   his   industry,   should   go   out 
what  he  has  raised.     Suppose  he  should  say,  ''  I  thank  God  th 
have  been  permitted  to  work  the  soil,  and  sow,  and  reap,  and 
ner,  and  winnow,  and  bring  to  market,  that  which,  in  the  p; 
dence  of  God,  is  going  out  into  the  world  to  make  men  hap; 
And  suppose,  as  he  turns  to  go  home,  he  should  look  back 
say,  ''  Farewell,   wheat ;  go  and  make  men  happy :  I  am  xaMdi 
happy  in  sending  you." 

Is  net  that  the  way  to  work  for  the  world  ?    Is  not  that  tte 
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i^ay  to  make  the  most  out  of  physical  labor?  There  is  not  a  man 
bat  driyes  a  uail^  or  turns  a  screw^  or  shoves  a  plane,  or  works  in 
^tone,  or  plaster,  or  anything  else,  that  is  not  a  benefactor,  if  he 
^nlj  knew  it  and  felt  it  What  a  blessed  thing  it  is  for  one  to  feel 
liat  he  is  a  benefactor  in  the  pursuit  which  he  follows  I  On  the 
>ther  hand,  what  a  beggarly  thing  it  is  for  one  to  work  from  sor- 
Lid  motives  all  the  time,  and,  instead  of  doing  things  for  the  up- 
>iiilding  of  society,  to  look  at  them  from  the  meanest  point  of 
riew,  and  take  the  lowest  and  most  degraded  conceptions  of  them ! 
AU  men  who  work  mechanically,  and  work  inspired  by  their 
:>etter  nature,  are  God's  workmen,  working  for  their  kind.  When 
roQ  work,  why  do  not  you  take  the  good  of  it,  and  consecrate  your- 
kelves  to  it,  and  look  at  it  from  the  higher  plane  ?  If  a  man  does 
^ifl,  and  says,  '^  Ood  has  called  me  to  mechanics  and  farming,  and 
t  liope  that  I  may,  by  my  fidelity,  and  by  the  fruits  of  my  labor, 
^vance  the  cause  of  Ood  in  the  world,"  he  is  following  Christ,  and 
L6  devoting  all  that  he  has  in  him  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men. 
3%ere  are  a  great  many  men  who  are  doing  this,  and  who  are  not 
laaown. 

You  recollect  the  story  of  a  benefactor  in  an  Italian  city,  or 
some  city  of  Southern  Europe.  I  have  told  it  several  times,  but  it 
"Will  bear  telling  again.  He  earned  the  reputation,  in  his  life- 
tizne,  of  being  a  sordid  man.  He  amassed  a  great  property,  and 
died  almost  universally  hated.  But,  at  bis  death,  facts  came  to 
l^Sl^t  which  caused  him  to  be  universally  admired.  He  saw  how 
the  poor  in  that  city  suffered  from  the  great  scarcity  of  water ;  and 
he  devoted  his  life  to  the  bringing  of  water  into  the  city  and 
snaking  it  so  abundant  that  all  could  have  what  they  needed  with- 
out money  and  without  price.  He  consecrated  his  fortune  to  tne 
"Uilding  of  an  aqueduct  by  which  the  city  should  be  supplied 
^^th  water.  Thus  be  became  a  benefactor  thiough  whose  gener- 
osity the  lowest  and  the  least  of  all  future  generations  should  be 
^^fieshed  and  blessed.  Such  was  the  result  of  that  man's  conse- 
^*^ting  his  life  to  a  noble  beneficence. 

There  are  a  great  many  men  who  make  little  pretense  to  gencr- 

^^•ity,  but  who  after  all  have  under  all  their  brown  homeliness  a 

K^«at  heart  of  benefaction,  and  who  are  giving  their  life  to  an  unre- 

^tiited  and  unrecognized  service,  cheerfully  and  gladly.    And  thus 

^bey  are  following  Christ  in  his  humility,  and  are  disciples  of  this 

Stand  Christian  quality. 

Those  who  give  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  sick  and  the 
poor,  though  they  are  able  to  do  far  better  for  themselves,  are 
humble  followers  of  Christ.    There  are  daughters  of  wealth  who 
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^x%  doing  it,  in  New  York^  iu  Philadelphia,  iu  Boston,  in  Brook- 
lyn. There  are  many  noble  women  who  leave  their  homes  to  serve 
the  suffering  and  the  needy;  who  give  their  feet  no  rest;  who  are 
engaged  night  and  day  in  works  of  benevolence.  Some  of  them 
are  in  the  command  of  magnificent  fortunes;  and  they  never 
think,  apparently,  *'  How  shall  my  fortune  serve  me  ? "  but, 
"How  shall  I  make  my  fortune  serve  those  who  are  m  want?* 
There  are  more  saints  in  this  world,  if  you  only  know  where  to 
look  for  them,  than  you  think  of.  You  look  in  the  Xialendai' ; 
but  that  is  not  the  place  to  look.  There  are  some  saints  in  the 
kitchen.  You  do  not  believe  it;  but  there  are.  There  are  saints 
in  the  nursery.  There  are  saints  in  many  a  poor  widow's  house. 
There  are  saints  among  the  uneducated. 

One  day,  a  poor  English  woman,  without  home,  or  friends,  or 
means,  or  strength,  wandered  in  the  streets  of  Brooklyn,  and  wus 
taken  by  a  poor  woman  into  her  house.  This  poor  householder 
was  working  for  her  own  daily  bread ;  and  yet,  for  six  years,  she 
took  care  of  this  stranger,  as  if  she  were  her  own  mother — though 
there  was  not  a  drop  of  blood  between  them,  except  Christ's 
blood.  IShe  has  toiled  for  her,  she  has  nourished  her,  and  she 
has  clothed  her  in  her  old  age;  and  last  week  the  dear  old 
wanderer  passed  away.  Now  tell  me,  where  are  your  saints  if 
such  households  as  that  have  no  saints  in  them,  which,  in  their 
poverty,  give  their  all  for  others,  through  years?  It  makes  me 
ashamed  of  the  way  I  administer  my  power,  to  hear  and  see  such 
instances  as  that  There  are  servant-girls  that  are  saints.  Much 
as  we  revile  and  ridicule  the  Bridgets,  there  are  those  among 
them  who  toil  night  and  day,  and  spend  almost  nothing  on 
themselves,  that  they  may  help  those  that  they  have  left  behind 
in  the  father-.land.  There  is  a  stream  of  gold,  almost  as  broad 
as  the  Gulf  Stream,  going  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  fathers 
and  mothers  and  brothers  and  sisters.  There  are  girls  who  work, 
ten  years  it  may  be,  to  support  their  parents  at  home,  or  to  bring 
out  the" young  fry"  to  this  country.  Is  there  no  heroism  in  this? 
Are  we,  in  our  spheres,  doing  as  well  with  our  talents  and  our 
wealth  as  these  servants  of  the  kitchen  are?  May  it  not  be  that 
many  and  many  a  lady  whom  the  servant  has  let  into  the  honde 
will  have  to  be  servant  in  heaven  to  let  the  servant  in? — ^for  the 
last  shall  be  first,  and  the  first  shall  be  last. 

There  are  a  great  many  who  sacrifice  their  lives  for  others 
almost  without  knowing  that  they  do  it,  so  perfectly  does  lore  dis- 
enchant servitude,  and  take  a^ay  from  it  its  odiousness.  How 
mskuj  maiden  sisters,  in  order  to  maV^  t\v^  TCL^xivftd  eister  the  pridp 
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of  the  village,. have  hid  behind  her,  and  served  her,  foregoing  their 
own  pleasure  that  she  might  be  happy,  and  becoming  the  nurse, 
tiie  school-mistress,  the  governess,  the   universal  servant  in  the 
liousehold,  for  ten  years,  for  twenty  yeai's,  for  thirty  years,  yea,  and 
laying  down  their  life  in  that  service?    People  speak  of  such  an 
<jne,  saying,  "  0,  she  is  a  plain  person ;  she  lives  with  her  sister,  and 
takes  car^  of  her  children.     She  is  very  good,  but  there  is  nothing 
specially  interesting  about  her.'^     O  no,  she  is  not  much  seen; 
she  is  little  known  outside  of  the  domestic  circle;  she  does  not 
write  for  the  papers,  or  anything  of  that  sort;  but  she  gives  her 
life  to  her  sister,  and  to  her  sister's  family,  and  lives  contented,  and 
dies  without  a  name.    Do  not  you  suppose  that  heaven  has  some- 
thing to  say  about  such  folks  ? 

There  ai*e  multitudes  who  have  gone  out  to  teach  in  beggarly 
neighborhoods.  People  wonder  that  they  go  to  such  places,  when 
they  can  go  to  better  ones — when  they  can  find  openings  in  re- 
spectable schools,  where  they  will  be  in  good  society ;  where  they 
will  have  everything  that  is  desirable  for  pleasure  and  comfort 

There  is  nothing  like  self-denial  in  good  society!  I  have  the 
most  charming  times  when  I  deny  myself  at  home,  in  the  evening; 
when,  my  work  being  done,  I  put  on  my  slippers,  and  sit  down 
before  a  bright  coal  fire,  in  a  good  plush  easy  chair,  and  get  all  the 
little  viands  I  want  on  one  side,  and  the  company  I  prefer  on  the 
other.  I  have  a  roaring  good  time  of  self-denial  under  such  cir- 
cumstances.    I  deligiit  in  self-denial  when  it  comes  in  that  shape! 

And  there  are  a  great  many  teachers  who  are  willing  to  deny 
themselves,  if  they  can  do  it  in  the  way  tliat  is  most  agreeable  to 
them.  They  will  teach,  and  teach  well,  if  they  can  teach  some- 
thing that  is  becoming,  in  a  place  that  is  becoming — that  is,  in  a 
place  where  til ey  will  be  appreciated;  where  their  talents  will  be 
known ;  where  tliey  will  have  the  easiest  work,  and  the  most 
praise,  and  the  largest  wages,  and  the  greatest  amount  of  spare 
time;  where  they  will  be  invited  into  good  society;  and  where 
there  will  be  no  end  to  their  enjoyment.  Oh,  yes,  shake  the 
bough  for  enjoyment,  enjoyment,  enjoyment,  eternally,  and  then 
Call  that  self-sacrifice;  call  that  self-denial ;  call  that  serving  God ! 

But  there  are  many  who  go  past  these  places  of  ease  into  neigh- 
borhoods where  the  poor  live;  and  they  toil  every  day  with  body 
undmind;  and  through  years  they  consecrate  themselves  to  this 
Work;  and  they  die  in  it.  They  are  spoken  of  as  "strange  peo- 
ple.*'    Yes,  strangers  and  pilgrims  that  seek  a  better  city,  they  are. 

Go  through  our  Southern  States.  There  are  found  the  daugh- 
ters of  formers,  and  the  daughters  of  lawyers,  and  the  daughters  of 
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rich  meuy  who  have  taken  in  their  hands  their  life,  their  respeota* 
bility,  and  all  their  aptitude  for  happiness,  and  gone  forth,  a|^d  are 
obliged  to  make  themselves  the  companions  of  the  colored  eman- 
cipated slaves,  are  teaching  them,  and  are  contented  to  teach 
them,  though  they  are  objects  of  aversion,  and  are  excluded  from 
society,  and  are  not  recognized.  Patiently,  hopefully,  year  by  year, 
they  subject  themselves  to  deprivation  and  to  ignominy,  and  are 
not  willing  to  go  back,  b.ut  are  glad  to  die  there,  if  that  be  Ood's 
will,  giving  the  power  of  their  life  to  those  who  need  some  one  to 
lift  them  up.  Is  not  this  following  Christ  in  his  humility  ?  And  is 
this  not  humility  itself? 

Christian  brethren,  when  you  again  read,  in  the  Word  of  Gt)d, 
the  injunctions  to  humility,  I  pray  you,  lay  aside  your  former  no- 
tions, so  superficial,  so  erroneous,  and  take  on  this  larger  conception 
of  what  it  13  to  be  humble — to  be  humble  as  Christ  was,  who,  being 
in  the  form  of  Ood,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  Grod; 
who  knew  what  was  the  effulgent  power  that  was  in  him,  and 
emptied  himself  of  his  reputation,  and  became  a  man,  and,  being 
humbled  as  a  man,  accepted  death,  and  the  most  ignominious  of 
all  known  deaths,  the  death  of  the  cross,  that  he  might  give  life  to 
the  world.    There  is  your  Master ! 

Many  of  you  wear  crosses.  I  can  see,  at  last  beauty  has  stolen 
the  cross.  There  was  a  time  when  crosses  meant  tears,  sandal-shoon, 
inide  apparel,  hard  service,  for  the  sake  of  giving  to  others;  bat 
now  every  jeweler  is  racking  his  ingenuity  to  make  exquisite  crosses, 
coral  crosses,  all  sorts  of  impearled  crosses  and  diamond  crosses,  and 
refined  crosses  out  of  every  conceivable  precious  thiog.  All  of  us 
are  wearing  crosses  in  the  form  of  ornaments.  And  these  are  the 
kind  of  crosses  that  we  are  apt  to  like. 

That  is  the  way  we  are  serving  Him  who  died  on  the  crosa  Is 
it  not  time  that  we  reformed  in  this  respect?  Is  it  not  time  that 
wo  leai'ned  that  he  is  following  the  crucified  One,  who,  like  him, 
hiL;>  taken  a  deliberate  estimate  of  the  contents  of  his  being,  and 
said,  '^My  duty  is  not  to  see  how  much  I  shall  be  served,  but  to 
see  how  much  I  can  serve  others."  He  is  a  follower  of  Christ  who 
lowers  himself,  and  knows  how  to  make  himself  the  voluntary 
slave  of  his  fellow-men.  He  is  Christ-like — not  the  man  of  the 
Catechism,  not  the  man  of  the  Bible,  not  the  man  of  the  pulpit  or 
the  church,  but  the  man  who  knows  how  to  bow  himself  down  80 
that  the  poor  may  lie  upon  his  back,  and  has  strength  to  lift  him- 
self 80  as  to  lift  them  with  him.  He  is  a  follower  of  Him  who  onoe 
was  buried  beneath  the  earth,  but  now  buoys  up  the  earth,  and  yet 
shall  carry  the  universe  by  the  power  of  his  self-sacrificing  love,  and 
jvjoices  ill  the  ineffable  glory  of  the  future. 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON.^ 

« 

O  LOBD  our  God,  but  for  thee  what  were  life  but  a  soene  of  unoertaint7, 
In  ^vrhioh  light  and  darkness  interchange,  as  day  and  night  interchange? 
Wliat  are  the  f&tes  of  men  rolling  through  clouds  or  through  light,  through 
wimmers  and  winters  of  trouble  and  joj,  and  what  is  human  destiny,  iis  we 
IooIl  upon  it  from  without,  were  it  not  for  the  interpretation  of  thy  Wcgrd, 
aii<l  for  the  truth  made  known  through  Jesus  Christ?  Who  would  osk  to  be 
bora  ?  Having  once  tasted  life,  who  would  taste  it  again  7  Who  would  walk 
the  narrow  way,  and  seek  the  things  that  have  so  much  pain  in  seeking,  and 
•o  little  joy  in  their  grasp?  Blessed  be  thy  name,  we  know  that  this  life  is 
bu^  a  beginning.  We  know  that  we  are  started  here,  and  are  grown  for 
trajasplantation,  and  that,  in  a  fairer  clime,  without  evil,  we  shall  lift  up  our 
boughs,  and  bear  fruit  to  the  glory  of  God. 

80  we  accept  the  way  of  God ;  and  we  accept  it  for  those  who  are  givoi 
to  'tis.  How  precious  is  the  gift  which  thou  gavest  when  thou  sentest  forth 
ii^'to  the  world,  and  to  our  care,  these  little  children !  How  much  of  myste- 
rioi3s  joy  they  bring  to  us,  without  having  power  to  know  why  they  bring 
It  -to  us!  How  their  helpless  hands  are  as  the  hands  of  mighty  musidaus, 
plckying  upon  our  souls  I  How  much  we  have  learned  from  them!  How 
nitich  we  have  learned  of  ourselves  through  them !  What  tests  they  have 
been  to  us!  How  have  we  wrought  more,  by  our  children,  than  ever  life 
^T^ught  in  us,  for  our  own  selves!  What  patience,  what  self-denial,  what 
disinterested  Idndness,  what  long-suffering,  what  atoning  love,  bearing  patu. 
b&^e  we  exercised  to  deliver  them  from  pain !  How  much  has  there  been 
<'l>ened  up  in  the  household  of  thy  nature,  so  that  the  family  itself  has  t>eefn 
^od'B  book  to  us,  till  we  have  learned  to  look  at  our  children  in  the  light  of 
'^ose  very  feelings  which  are  bred  in  us  by  thee,  and  to  give  them  magoi- 
^^^^e,  to  give  them  power,  and  to  call  them  by  that  name  by  which  every 
^^^^^  is  named  on  earth  in  the  Church ! 

We  rejoice  that  thus  thou  hast  blessed  us  in  that  which  seemed  weakness ; 

1^    'Ehat  ip^hich  seemed  to  tax  and  to  burden  us ;  in  that  which  drew  us  away 

'm  self,  and  to  the  care  of  others— to  a  thousand  thankless  tasks.    By  the 

'"^er  of  love  thou  bast  redeemed  them  from  thanklessness,  and  raised  them 

glorious  joys.    And  we  thank  thee  for  all  that  thus  we  have  been  taught 

^e  strange  economy  and  mystery  of  early  life. 

Vouchsafe,  O  Lord,  to  these  thy  servants  who  have  presented  their  chil- 

here  this  morning,  a  more  spiritual  and  enlarged  sense  of  God's  good- 

_  to  them  in  their  children.    And  we  pray  that  their  lives  may  be  pre- 

|.-^"^^U8  in  thy  sight.    Yet,  if  thou  hast  it  in  thy  heart  to  take  them,  prepare 

i^'^^'y  servants  to  give  back  again  to  God  that  which  hath  been  theirs  for  a 

^^^e  time. 

And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  all  those  in  our  midst 

^o  have  been  spectators,  and  who  have  been  in  sympathy,  as  members  of 

>is  church,  with  the  consecration  of  these  children.    Be  with  parents  who 

"^ve  thought  of  their  own  babes,  of  their  own  little  ones,  and  of  their  own 

^^lildren  grown  up.    Grant  to  them,  we  beseech  of  thee,  the  saving  inlluence 

thy  Spirit,  and  the  blessings  thereof.    And  may  their  hearts  bo  mode  rich 

their  children.    Or,  if  they  are  disciplined  therein,  and  they  bear  burdens 

id  carry  pains  In  them,  then  all  the  more  we  pray  that  their  trouble  may 

sanctified  to  them,  and  that  they  may  be  mivde  strong  by  that  life  which 

^^^ey  must  needs  live.    May  they  take  up  the  cross,  heavy  though  it  may  be; 

^jid^  taking  it,  may  they  find  redemption  iu  it  wheu  they  aru  lifted  upon  it. 

*  ImmedUitaly  foUowing  the  bapttsm  of  ohUdzen. 
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We  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord  our  Gk>d,  that  thou  Tvilt  grant  that  the  hoiK: 
of  all  those  who  are  in  thy  presence  may  be  sanctified,  and  that  the  bleasL: 
of  Gk)d  may  abide  in  them.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  give  light  to  those  i»- 
are  in  darkness,  that  thou  wilt  give  patience  to  those  who  are  taxed  ^^ 
tried,  and  that  thou  wilt  enable  every  one  to  lean  upon  thee,  and  not  a^^ 
his  own  reason  and  judgment  of  thy  providence.  May  we  liave  a  sapr^ 
trust  in  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God.  May  we  re^gn  ourselves  to  -^ 
providences,  knowing  that  thou  canst  not  do  wrong,  and  that  it  is  in  ^ 
heart  now,  as  it  will  be  in  the  ages  to  come,  to  consult  the  glory  of  thy  go< 
iit»9,  and  that  yet  the  universe  shall  break  forth  into  blossom.  And  %. 
time  when  thy  kingdom  shall  have  begun ;  the  future,  when  the  time  oZ  t. 
singing  of  birds  shall  have  come,  and  all  thy  royal  host  shall  be  filled  'wfi 
joy  and  happiness— O  Lord  our  God,  how  shall  we  look  upon  these  thin^ 
out  of  the  darkness  of  the  present,  that  yet  groans  and  travels  with  puis 
How  shall  we  look  upon  the  earth  given  up  to  such  boggarliness  and  dcigr^ 
dation  as  we  see  around  us,  where  man  is  so  low,  and  so  poor,  and  lo  hel^ 
less,  and  is  so  mucb  a  sufferer,  beaten,  and  bruised,  and  yoked,  u^ 
dragged  hither  and  thither,  and  despised,  and  contemned !  I>ear  JshlJ 
dost  thou  see  it?  Thou  that  wert  so  merciful  in  the  Jerusalem  of  old,  wli^ 
art  thou  in  the  new  Jerusalem T  Where  is  thy  heart?  Where  is  that  pomtf 
which  thou  didst  show  was  given  unto  thee  of  the  Father?  Reach  fortS 
thine  hand,  O  thou  crowned  One  (for  now  thou  art  wearing  the  crown  oa 
glory,  though  thou  didst  wear  a  crown  of  thorns).  The  whole  earth  befiari 
thee  is  bent  and  bowed  down  with  suffering,  which  we  dare  not  questkuu 
nor  probe,  nor  sound,  nor  behold.  Thou  of  the  suffering  heart;  thou  wtic 
by  blood  didst  redeem  the  world,  O  remember  the  ages,  and  bring  fortt 
tho  latter-day  glory,  in  thine  own  time !  And  let  not  our  impatience  angoi 
thee.  Be  thou  not  weary  because  we  are  short-sighted,  and  do  not  know  thj 
ways.  Suffer  us  to  wish  and  to  pray  that  the  time  may  be  out  short  in  whkl 
Satan  shall  reign ;  in  which  selfishness  shall  desolate  the  earth.*  in  whiol 
that  which  is  animal  in  man  shall  have  dominion  over  that  which  is  divine 
We  pray  that  thou  wilt  bring  to  pass  those  glorious  days  of  prediction  whid 
walk  so  slow,  which  yet  are  so  dim,  but  whose  promise  is  so  comforting.  C 
what  shall  be  their  coming,  when  all  the  earth  shall  know  thee;  when  a^ 
men  shall  learn  the  lesson  of  divine  love;  when  joy  and  gladness  shall  win 
their  way  round  and  round  the  globe !    Even  so.  Lord  Jesus,  come  quicklj^ 

AdH  now,  we  commend  to  thee  every  one  in  thy  presence  this  momini 
and  pray  that  thou  wilt  draw  near  to  each  individually,  to  sympathize,  r 
succor,  and  to  enlighten.  We  ask  not  for  joy  in  the  present,  but  f» 
that  which  shall  be  the  cause  of  joy  by-and-by.  Rebuke  us,  pierce  us, 
us  in  this  world,  if  that  be  best.  Thy  will  be  done !  We  pray  that  thou 
grant  that  we  may  look  upon  ourselves,  upon  our  households,  upon  all 
possessions,  upon  our  mime  and  fame,  upon  everything  that  we  have, 
hope  to  have,  and  say,  from  the  heart,  *'Thy  will,  O  Father  of  all  love  a^ 
mercy,  be  done." 

We  pray  that  thus  thou  wilt  lighten  burdens;  that  thus  thou  wilt  ol^- 
away  darkness  from  eyes  that  are  dimmed  with  sorrow ;  that  thus  thou  ip« 
make  contentment  where  there  is  repining ;  that  thus  thou  wilt  bring 
where  there  is  tumult  and  distress. 

We  pray  that  every  one  in  thy  presence  may  be  able,  to-day,  to  ut 
some  thanksgiving;  to  lay  down  some  burden;  to  feel  the  restorative 
fiuenoe  of  some  remedy,  from  thy  thought  and  thy  heart. 

We  pray  for  the  strangers  who  are  among  us,  that  they  may  feel  at  h 
in  the  worshiping  of  this  brotherhood ;  that  they  may  feel  that 
Christ  is  manifested  to  them,  there  comes  joy  and  peace.    And  may  tX7< 
backward-looking  thoughts  be  blessed,  and  bcN&r,  as  angel  thoughts,  moPOU 
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tfaote  whom  they  have  left  behind.  Though  far  separated  by  oon- 
BOtB  and  by  ooeans  from  their  children,  their  oompanions,  and  their  dear 
ndSyyet  they  are  very  near  to  them  if  they  are  near  to  thee;  for  thou  art 
rjwhere,  and  thou  bearest  our  thoughts,  blesseBt  them,  and  makest  them 
Ittply  in  mercies. 

We  commend  to  thee  all  that  are  dear  to  us  wherever  they  may  be.  We 
J  tbat  thou  wilt  remember  all  who  labor  in  word  and  doctrine,  in  lands 
away,  or  in  desolate  portions  of  our  own  land.  Remember  all  who,  in 
ourity  and  humility,  are  laboring  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  We  pray  that 
le  may  be  discouraged.  We  pray  that  there  may  be  vouclisafed  to  all 
h  a  whispering  of  the  presence  of  Grod,  and  such  consolation  uf  the  dlTine 
rit,  that  they  shall  rejoice  to  suffer  with  Christ.  And  we  pray  that  they 
f  worlc,  hoping  for  their  reward,  not  here,  but  when  they  shall  see  Christ 
leis  in  heaven. 

May  thy  blessing  rest  upon  all  who  are  sick ;  upon  all  who  are  with  the 
[;  upon  ail  who  are  detained  by  any  providence  from  the  meeting  of  thy 
pie  to-day.  And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  bear  to  their  houses  and  homes 
nHon  of  the  truth  and  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Btois  those  that  are  in  our  Sabbath-schools — the  little  ones,  and  those 
tare  grown  up.  May  those  that  are  teaching  them  be  inspired  to  teach  in 
very  spirit  of  their  Master.  Bless  all  the  efforts  of  this  church  to  redeem 
D  from  sin ;  to  enlighten  the  ignorant ;  to  console  the  troubled ;  to  do  the 
iter's  work  more  and  more.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  reward  those  who 
tbor  by  giving  them  disinterestedness ;  by  giving  them  joy  in  the  work 
If;  by  discrowning  their  self-seeking  pride;  by  bringing  them  into  the 
nility  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  by  preparing  them  for  that  rest  which  re- 
Ineth  for  the  people  of  God.  And  when  we  shall  have  served  thee  and 
etiise  enough,  and  are  prepared,  in  thine  eye,  to  be  transplanted  into  the 
den  of  the  Lord,  give  us  leave  to  go  and  be  forever  thy  children. 
And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise.  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.    Ameti, 
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Onr  lather,  wilt  thou  bless  the  word  spoken  ?  Teach  us  the  secret  of  thy 
6.  Bring  as  into  sympathy  with  it.  We  know  how  far  we  are  from  it. 
know  what  discipline  we  require  before  we  are  brought  to  it.  We  fol- 
'  Bim  that  was  crowned  with  thorns.  We  follow  by  tears,  by  groans,  by 
ferings.  If  any  go  by  easier  roads,  how  much  more  dost  thou  require 
Qieml  Grant  that  all,  wherever  they  are,  may  follow  Christ.  And  if  it 
not  through  shame,  if  it  be  not  through  outwai*d  suffering  and  loss,  yet 
f  aU  of  us  know  how  to  renounce  ourselves,  and  how  to  consecrate  our 
^w  to  the  welfare  of  those  with  whom  we  live.  May  our  thought  be  how 
U>  good,  fl(!nd  how  to  serve  men,  and  not  how  they  shall  serve  us  and  in- 
He  oar  bounty. 

Bleu  us.  we  pray  thee,  in  the  remaining  hours  of  the  day.  May  this  be 
TftaX  Sabbath,  and  may  we  hear  thy  voice,  all  the  time  and  everywhere, 
with  us  through  all  our  life.  And  at  last  bring  us  to  see  thy  face.  And 
Q*  though  these  lips  shall  be  silent,  and  the  language  of  earth  shall  be  loi^ 
te,  our  souls  shall  lift  themselves  up  to  praise  thee,  and  to  rejoice  in  thee 
>W  and  ever.  Father.  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.    Anum^ 
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**  Henoeforth  I  oaU  you  not  ■enrantB;  for  the  MarTBiit  knoweth  not 
what  his  Lord  doeth:  but  I  have  oalled  you  friends;  for  all  things  that  I 
haTo  heard  of  my  Father  I  have  made  known  unto  you."— Johv  xt.  15. 


This  is  unquestionably  a  contrast  between  an  enforced  and  a 
free  religious  condition.     It  is  .a  transfer  from  a  life  compelled 
by  fear,  through  conscience,  to  a  life  that  is  inspired  and  made 
spontaneous  by  love.    The  strength  of  the  phrase  does  not  come 
out  in  that  term  servant.    It  is  slave  in  the  original    To  be  sure, 
the  condition  represented  by  the  term  slave  was  not  at  that  time 
marked  so  sharply  by  the  contrast  of  its  misery  with  surrounding 
circumstances,  as  it  is  in  our  own  day;  neyertheless^it  was  a  condi- 
tion to  be  deprecated ;  and  throughout  the  Scripture  it  is  spoken  of 
both  as  a  misfortune  and  a  disgrace.     Our   Savior  looked  upon  his 
disciples  as  if  they  had,  as  Jews,  and  as  worshipers  after  the  manner 
of  their  fathers,  been  tied  up  in  a  kind  of  bondage.    He  was  a 
member  of  the   Jewish  commonwealth,  and   was  of  the  Jewish 
church ;  he  had  never  separated  himself  from  any  of  its  ordinances 
or  observances,  but  was  walking  as  the  fathers  walked ;  and  his 
<iisciples  were  bound  not  only  to  the  Mosaic  ritual,  but  to  him  as  a 
kind  of  Rabbi ;  as  a  reform  teacher,  but  nevertheless  a  teacher  under 
t;he  Jewish  scheme.    And  so  they  were  servants — slaves ;  they  were 
i:«nderiug  an  enforced  obedience.    But  he  said  to  them,  **  Hence- 
forth I  shall  not  call  you  my  servants — persons  obeying  me,  as  it 
^ere,  from  compulsion,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  from  the  stress  of  a 
vigorous  conscience ;  I  shall  now  call  you  friends"    And  he  gives 
the  reason  why.    A  servant  is  one  who  receives  orders,  and  is  not 
admitted  to  conference.    He  does  not  know  about  his  lord's  affairs. 
His  lord  thinks  first  about  his  own  affairs,  and  when  he  has  con- 
summated his  plans,  he  gives  his  directions;  so  that  all  the  servant 
has  to  do  is  to  obey.     But  a  friend  sits  in  counsel  with  his  fHend, 
and  bears  a  part  in  that  friend's  thinking  and  feeling,  and  in  the 
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determinations  to  which  he  comes ;  and  Christ  said  to  his  disdples 
''  Ycu  come  into  partnership  with  me  hereafter^  and  yon  stand  as 
friends,  on  a  kind  of  equality  with  me.  There  is  to  be  liberty  be- 
tween you  and  me  liereafter." 

Christ,  then,  raised  men  from  religion  as  a  bondage  to  religion 
as  a  freedom.  I  do  not  like  the  word  religion  ;  bat  we  have  noth- 
ing else  to  take  its  place.  It  signifies,  in  the  original,  to  bindy  to 
tie.  Men  were  bound.  They  were  under  obligations,  and  were 
tied  up  by  them.  Christianity  is  something  more  than  religion — 
that  is,  religion  interpreted  in  its  etymological  sense,  and  as  it 
is  popularly  esteemed.  Christianity  is  religion  developed  into  its 
last  form,  and  carries  men  from  necessity  to  voluntariness — ^from 
bondage  to  emancipation.  It  is  a  condition  of  the  highest  and 
most  normal  mental  state,  and  is  ordinarily  spontaneous  and 
free.  This  is  not  an  accidental  phrase.  In  the  eighth  chapter  of 
John  we  shall  find  our  Master  speaking  in  this  wise,  to  the  disput- 
ing Jews  and  Pharisees  of  the  temple : 

*'  Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  fkree.  Tbaj 
answered  him,  We  bo  Abraham's  seed,  and  were  never  in  bondage  to  anj 
man ;  how  say  est  thou,  Te  shall  be  made  free  ?  Jesus  answered  them.  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  whosoever  oommitteth  sin  is  the  servant  Cslave]  of 
sin.  And  the  servant  [slave]  abideth  not  in  the  house  forever;  but  the  8on 
abideth  ever.  If  the  Son  therefore  shaU  make  you  free  [emancipate  you], 
yeshaU  be  free  indeed." 

They  were  talking  about  an  external  civil  condition,  and  he  was 
talking  of  nn  interior,  psychologic,  spiritual  condition;  but  the 
thouglit  is  precisely  the  same  in  either  case — namely,  that  if  you 
become  adherents  of  the  Son  and  heir,  who  has  power,  you  wil 
him  shall  inherit  his  liberty. 

The  apostle  Paul  speaks  often  of  Hiis  matter.  In  the  seconc 
chapter  of  Corinthians,  he  says:  "Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  ifl^  ^a, 
there  is  liberty."  In  the  eighth  chapter  of  Romans  he  speaks  of  th  .^czMaA 
** glorious  liberty"  into  which  "the  children  of  God"  shall  facrS' be 
brought 

And  the  law  of  liberty  is  familiar  to  the  mouth  of  James.  1 

need  not  go  into  a  citation  of  the  numerous  passages  which  aK'.fl^  aio 
employed  in  the  Epistles,  to  show  how  much  that  idea  rested  oc^  on 
the  minds  of  the  apostles,  and  how  emphatic  and  important  it  wb 
in  their  ministration — the  idea,  namely,  that  Christians 
come  to  liberty. 

They  were  cautioned  against  a  misunderstanding  of  it    It 
not  liberty  to  do  what  they  had  a  mind  to,  that  was  meant.  It 

was  not  liberty  to  run  into  licentiousness.    It  was  not  to  Ini — ^  m 
cloak  for  misdeeds  of  every  kind.    It  was  not  antinomianimiij  as       ff 
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iscAlled  in  modern  phrase.  Yet  they  were  free  men.  Their  l)ond- 
age  was  broken.  Their  yokes  were  taken  off.  The  doors  of  their 
prison-house  were  opened.  Their  hands  were  loosed.  They  were 
brought  into  freedom.  They  were  established  in  a  new  relation. 
They  had  a  new  life.  A  more  glorious  joy  streamed  from  their  ex- 
perience.   And  it  was  all  around  tlie  center  of  liberty. 

Has  Christianity  in  our  own  time  this  aspect  ?    When  you  look 
o?er  the  whole  body  of  Christian  churches,  and  sects,  and  denomi- 
nations, is  it  the  first  impression   on   the   minds  of  Christians 
that  they  are  brought   into  this  noble  condition  of  liberty?     1 
bow  that  it  is  not    I  know  that  men  enter  upon  the  Christian  life 
asnpon  a  life  of  onerous  duty.    The  common  phrase  is,  that  they 
we  to  "take  up  their  cross,  and  follow  Christ."    They  enlist  in 
religion,  as  soldiers,  hard  pressed  for  a  livelihood,  enlist  in  the  army,  . 
as  the  least  of  two  evils.     Men  do  not  want  to  be  lost;  they  do  not 
▼ant  to  be  under  condemnation  all  the  time ;  they  would  be  glad 
to  have  a  spiritual  life-insurance  policy ;  they  are  willing  to  com- 
P^J  with  the  conditions  as  far  as  they  can;  and  they  get  under  the 
shelter  of  the  church  in  order  to  be  safe.     But  when  men  are  once 
sheltered  in  the  church,  what  is  the  popular  impression  in  regard 
^^  their  condition  ?    What  is  the  feeling,  ordinarily,  among  church- 
''^^'Hbers,  taking  one  church  with  another,  up  and  down  through 
**®  land?     Is  it  that  religion  brings  to  men  release,  or  larger  lib- 
^^^y  than  they  had  before?     On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  that  they 
'^  put  upon  a  course  of  more  narrowly  watching  their  conduct, 
^  that  therefore  they  are  circumscribed  in  their  freedom  ?     Is  it 
^  that  they  are  restrained  on  the  right  and  on  the  left?     Do  not 
^*^>  when  they  become  Christians,  oftentimes  become  precision ists? 
^^    do  not  their  companions  and  acquaintances  say  of  them, 
^^hat  side  boughs  these  men  used  to  have !     How  their  branches 
.  ^d  to  hang  down  to  the  ground,  and  give  them  grace  and  beauty! 
^     ^   now  they  have  been  trimmed  np,  and  are  long-legged  trees. 
I ^haps  at  the  top  there  is  something  that  is  worth  having;  but 
^hat  which  made  them  agreeable  and  companionable  has  been  cut 
'^y."     Is  it  not  the  impression   that  a  glorious  good  fellow  is 
^^Ued  when  he  goes  into  the  churcli  ?     Is  it  not  often  said  of  a 
*^ii,  when  he  has  become  a  church-member,  "  He  used  to  be  free- 
^^^ted  and  open-handed,  and  ready  for  social  life;  but  now  he 
^^pes,  and  keeps  on  a  long  face,  and  is  all  the  time  thinking  of 
^Udays,  and  Bibles,  and  such  things  as  those.     He  is  not  by  any 
^^^8  the  man  that  he  was.     I  do  not  enjoy  him  half  so  much 
^  I    used    to  when    he  did   not  pretend   to  be  religious*'?    Is 
^^re  not  such  a  feeling  as  this  current  in  the  community  ? 
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Is  this  the  falfiUment  of  the  promise?  Is  it  that  whioh  Chri 
promised — freedom?  Is  it  that  which  the  apostle  rejoiced  in- 
liberty  ?  Is  it  that  which  men  are  taught  that  they  are  to  haye  1 
reason  of  being  sons  of  Ood — heirship  ?  Are  not  men,  when  th< 
become  Christians,  yoked  and  harnessed  ?  Are  they  not  all  tl 
while  tugging  in  the  traces  on  the  path  of  duty  ?  Are  they  n* 
continually  doing  things  because  they  feel  that  they  ought  tof 
SSunday  to  them  a  glorious  day  of  liberty?  Is  the  Bible,  as  tb( 
look  upon  it,  a  portal  which  opens  the  temple  of  liberty?  Do  tb< 
regard  prayer  as  a  blessed  prerogative  of  liberty  ?  Is  yonr  lii 
Christian,  every  day  infolded  in  a  large,  clear,  singing  libert; 
Do  your  children  look  upon  you  as  being  better,  happier,  richer,  i 
every  way  more  a  man  than  others  who  are  not  Christians?  J 
that  the  impression  which  is  entertained  about  you  by  your  neigl 
bors  ?  Is  it  the  idea  of  men,  when  they  look  upon  the  church,  thi 
it  is  a  place  of  more  ample  freedom  ?  Do  men,  when  they  go  ini 
the  church  feel,  '^  I  have  lived  in  this  little  hut  of  sin  long  enong 
and  I  am  going  to  move  out  of  it  into  the  palace  of  righteousness, 
or  do  they  feel, ''  I  have  lived  in  the  mansion  of  sin  as  long  as  it 
safe,  and  now  lam  going  into  the  little  hut  of  righteousness  I 
They  say,  *^  I  am  going  to  become  a  Christian,  and  in  becoming 
Christian  I  shall  enter  into  a  state  of  limitation  and  circnmacr' 
tion,  but  I  am  willing  to  suffer  a  little  for  the  sake  of  insuring  ■ 
eternal  salvation.  I  am  willing  to  go  into  the  church  a  little  wh 
for  the  sake  of  going  to  heaven  by-and-by,  and  dwelling  there  f 
ever  and  ever." 

What  is  the  popular  impression  of  religion  ?  It  is  that  it  i^ 
necessary  evil.  It  is  that  it  results  in  many  cases  in  that  whiola 
good,  but  that,  in  the  main,  men  insure  their  souls  much  as  they^ 
their  houses.  They  do  not  want  to  pay  out  their  money,  but  t  J 
would  rather  do  that  than  have  their  houses  burned  up,  and 
nothing  for  them. 

Now,  what  is  the  nature  of  liberty?  We  shall  throw  so 
light,  I  think,  upon  tlio  thoughts  and  practices  of  men,  if  we  c 
come  to  an  understanding  of  the  root  of  this  matter.  What 
your  idea  of  liberty?  Do  you  regard  it  as  an  exemption  frc 
bondage  where  a  man  exercises  authority  over  yon  without  havii 
•iny  right  to  do  it  ?  Do  you  understand  that  it  is  a  special  kind  < 
liberty,  as  where  one  is  set  free  from  obedience  to  an  intmti^ 
government  or  a  foreign  power,  by  legislation  or  by  an  appeii  t< 
armed  force  ?  We  know  what  it  is  to  be  liberated  from  snch  bond 
age.  But  what  is  liberty  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  as  i^ 
plied  to  the  universal  human  family  ?     Is  it  doing  just  what  joi 
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please  ?  Well,  yes,  when  you  please  to  do  eyerytliing  right,  bat 
never  otherwise.  When  yoa  please  upward,  the  law  is  liberty ; 
when  you  please  downward,  it  is  bondage. 

What,  then,  is  liberty  ?  It  is  the  condition  of  men  who  under- 
stand the  laws  which  surround  them  and  govern  them  completely 
and  surely,  and  who  submit  to  those  laws.  It  is  the  condition  of 
submission  and  obedience  to  all  the  laws  which  God  has  laid  upon 
men.  You  cannot  make  anything  else  out  of  it  It  is  submission 
with  cheerful  spontaneity  in  regard  to  God's  primary  constituent 
laws  in  society  and  in  the  material  world.  A  man  who  knows 
what  these  laws  are,  and  respects  them,  and  heartily  and  fully  obeys 
them,  is  free ;  and  every  time  a  man,  from  ignorance  or  indisposi- 
tion, fails  to  obey  one  of  these  laws,  he  becomes  a  slave  of  that 
law.  No  man  is  free  who  does  not  ride  laws.  No  man  is  free 
whom  laws  ride.  The  fundamental  idea  of  liberty  is  not  that  of 
throwing  off  law — although  we  have  derived  that  impression  from 
oppressive  physical  laws.  In  a  general  sense,  liberty  means  finding 
out  and  obeying  laws.  God's  constitution  of  men  and  life  is,  that 
they  receive  their  largest  expansion  in  certain  ways,  and  that  these 
ways  are  marked  out  by  divine  laws ;  and  he  is  freest  who  knows 
them  most  perfectly,  accepts  them  most  cheerfully,  and  gives  to 
them  the  most  plenary  obedience.  Nobody  is  free  who  does  not 
know  them,  or  who,  knowing  them,  refuses  to  obey  them. 

Take  physical  laws,  for  example.  Who  is  the  free  workman  ? 
It  is  the  man  that  has  learned  the  perfect  use  of  his  members,  and 
the  nature  of  the  material  which  he  has  in  hand,  whether  it  be 
wood,  or  stone,  or  iron,  or  leather,  so  that  he  instinctively  deals 
with  each  according  to  the  laws  which  govern  it,  and  employs  his 
tools  and  implements  according  to  their  laws.  The  manipulation 
is  not  a  thing  of  volition.  He  has  learned  it.  It  has  worked  into 
his  unconscious  condition.  It  is  an  involuntary  action.  And, 
looking  at  him  as  he  works,  we  say,  ''What  a  facile  worker!" 
When  he  begins  to  saw  a  scroll,  how  he  saws  with  all  his  body — his 
legs,  and  arms,  and  every  other  part !  How  the  saw  wanders  from 
the  line !  How  hard  it  is  for  him  to  do  the  work !  But  by-and- 
by,  when,  after  having  compelled  his  muscles  to  submit  to  the  law 
of  the  muscles,  he  takes  the  saw,  it  runs  round  and  round,  and  you 
can  scarcely  follow  it  with  your  eye,  so  glibly  does  it  run,  and  so 
deftly  does  he  handle  it 

Take  the  act  of  fencing.  Look  at  the  bungling  boy  who  takes 
the  rapier  and  squares  himself  off  in  an  ungainly  manner,  and 
holds  np  his  awkward  hand,  and  tries  to  parry  the  blow;  and  see 
how,  M  qniok  as  a  flash,  his  sword  flies  into  the  air.    On  th^  oIVsat 
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hand^  look  at  the  master.  See  how  naturally,  and  gracefaHy,  a 
easily  the  mpier  moTes,  as  upon  au  axis.  It  is  no  labor  for  h 
to  handle  it  lie  does  it  without  any  trouble — ^he  does  not 
it;  it  does  itself.  And  how  did  he  come  to  this  dexterity? 
subduing  himself  to  the  laws  that  are  inyolved  in  that  acti 
When  he  became  thoroughly  obedient  to  natural  law,  when  he, 
it  were,  enslaved  himself  to  that  law,  he  found  perfect  liberty — f 
feet  facility. 

Suppose  a  man  should  say,  "I  won't  walk  according  to  the  ^ 
in  which  my  muscles  were  made  to  work  :  my  muscles  have  got 
work  in  another  way  ?"  The  moment  his  muscles  do  work  in  i 
other  way,  he  is  in  the  hospital.  There  \s  no  liberty  in  the  unr 
tural  use  of  the  muscles.  He  that  wouid  walk,  must  walk  accoi 
ing  to  the  laws  of  walking  which  were  born  in  him.  He  tl 
would  work  must  work  according  to  the  laws  that  are  wrapped  i 
under  his  skin.  It  is  submission  to  laws,  it  is  facility  of  obedieo 
to  them,  it  is  the  habit  of  obeying  thom,  wrought  into  spontaneil 
that  gives  a  man  liberty,  and  power,  and  worth.  And  out 
liberty  come  fruit  and  prosperity. 

The  same  is  true  in  respect  to  study.  He  that  would  study  c 
invent  no  new  ways.  He  has  to  use  his  fivculties  as  they  w« 
made  to  be  used.  He  has  to  have  some  knowledge  of  his  constr" 
tion,  and  of  the  method  of  acquiring  knowledg:e,  and  then  th- 
must  be  a  ready  acceptance  of  this  method  and  a  following  it  c 
This  runs  through  the  whole  nature  of  men.  As  modern  pbila 
phy  has  shown  that  the  whole  stellar  universe  is  a  unit  of  the  8fc= 
general  structure  and  of  the  same  general  laws,  so  it  may  be  ■ 
that  there  is  a  corresponding  unit  in  the  minds  of  men  ;  that 
whole  of  human  life  is  a  unit ;  that  that  which  is  common  to 
body  and  the  lower  forms  of  mind  is  true  of  the  moral  sentlm^ 
As  men  are  educated  in  intellectual  matters,  in  mathematic  ^ 
arithmetic,  in  all  physical  subjects,  by  drill,  by  certain  method 
development,  so  it  is  with  conscience,  and  faith,  and  hope,  and 
So  it  is  with  all  that  which  we  call  the  development  of  reli 
experience.  The  moral  sentiments  are  subject  to  precisely  the 
laws  of  education  that  all  the  rest  of  the  faculties  of  the  hi 
soul  are.  And  in  proportion  as  a  man  knows  the  laws  that 
to  his  whole  being,  and  accepts  them,  and  becomes  facile  in  o"t 
ence  to  them,  in  that  proportion  he  opens  himself  up  in  a  1 
sphere,  and  becomes  a  child,  not  of  restriction,  and  not  of  ^^ 
that  which  he  ought  to  do,  but  a  child  of  liberty. 

In  the  next  place,  we  see  why  it  is  that  in  the  New  Testoni* 
certain  symbols  are  employed,  and  that  there  is  a  seeming  ootiU 
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diction  between  them.     On  the  one  hand,  religion  is  called  a  '^  glo- 

rioixs  light  and  liberty."    On  the  other  hand,  we  hear  the  Savionr 

«ajriijg,  «  Except  a  man  shall  take  up  his  cross  daily  and  follow  me, 

he  is  not  worthy  of  me,  and  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 

Q^ocL.    Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 

'^'^ill  give  you  rest    Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  for  my  yoke  is  eapy, 

*iicl    my  burden  is  light"    Nevertheless  it  is  a  yoke,  and  it  is  u 

t>Tirden;    and  how  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with  the  "light  and 

l*l>^Tty  of  the  sons  of  God?"      Why,  there  is  not  a  boy  in  school 

^-^^^ftfct  cannot  tell  you  how  it  is. 

'When  I  first  began  to  study  algebra,  if  there  was  anything  moi*e 
*^^^l:>iilous — no,  more  absolutely  dark — than  those  abstract  algebraic 
^■S"*^s,  I  should  like  to  know  what  it  was.  The  study  was  dry;  but 
-*-  *^*:i.oistened  it  with  my  tears !  I  had  spurs  and  motives  of  other  sorts 
l:ielp  me ;  but  in  the  beginning,  if  there  ever  was  a  prison,  if 
Te  ever  were  chains,  if  any  man  was  ever  bent  under  a  de- 
tic  lush,  I  was  in  prison,  I  wore  chains,  and  I  was  bent  under 
^spotic  lash,  when  I  began  algebra.  But  after  a  few  weeks  I  saw 
1  i>  ttle  light ;  and  after  a  few  months  I  began  to  understand  the 
V>ject 

You  talk  about  being  "born  again."    No  man  ever  becomes  a 
olar  who  is  not  born  again.    There  is  a  time  when  it  flashes  on 
^^  young  mind  that  it  has  power  to  cope  with  diflBculty,  and  of  its 


n  self  to  overcome  obstacles.  The  moment  when  a  boy  or  a 
-^-^l  feels,  "  I  can  subdue  these  difficulties,"  the  intellect  of  that  boy 
^    girl  is  born  again ;  and  from  that  time  the  way  is  comparatively 

^  I  reipember  the  glorious  hour  when  I  was  delivered  from  the 

^^ndage  of  I  canH,  and  born  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  I  can; 
^Xii  it  has  never  left  me  since.     That  was  a  conversion  which  stood 
ithout  backsliding.    And  after  six  months  I  became  very  vain  oT 
y  algebraic  skill,  so  that  I  longed,  when  the  examination  came, 
^o  have  the  hardest  problems  given  to  me.     But  I  remember  thai 
^hen  the  questions  were  given  out,  one  of  the  easiest — I  have  for- 
gotten what  it  was — Ciime  to  me,  and  I  wanted  to  cry.    The  prob- 
lem of  "the  couriers"  was  the  hardest,  and  I  wanted  it,  but  it  dia 
Hot  come  to  me.    I  remember  envying  the  boy  that  had  "the 
couriers."    In  the  beginning,  the  study  of  algebra  was  a  bondage 
to  me;  but  after  the  fight  was  over  it  was  a  liberty.     Then  I  was 
the  master.     When  I  started,  algebra  was  my  master,  and  it  rode 
me  like  a  nightmare ;  but  when  I  ended,  I  had  it  under  my  feet 
It  had  to  do  what  I  wanted  it  should,  then. 

How  is  it  in  respect  to  the  department  of  music?    When  Ru.* 
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instein  first  began  to  play>  he  played  with  awkward,  heaiiating 
aoyements,  thinking  of  each  separate  note  as  he  strack  the  keys. 
There  was  a  great  sweating  time  between  the  beginning,  and  that 
period  in  which  his  hand  was  subdued  to  his  musical  will,  so  that 
the  instrument  was  at  his  command,  and  he  walked  the  high  places 
of  the  earth,  and  outsang  the  birds,  yea,  and  was  friend  to  the 
miglity  sounds  of  thunder  and  of  storm.  All  this  skill  came  to  him 
through  bondage— that,  is  practice — hard  work.  Out  of  work  comes 
leisure,  and  out  of  bondage  liberty.  He  that  wants  to  be  free  most 
subdue  bondage  to  get  his  freedom. 

Therefore  it  is  that  when  men  first  enter  upon  a  Christian  life, 
they  enter  upon  it  as  a  man  enters  upon  an  apprenticeship  to  a  car- 
penter, or  tinner,  or  shipmaster,  or  anybody  else.  When  jon  are 
first  converted,  nothing  takes  place  more  than  just  to  apprentice 
you  to  Christ  After  a  while  you  hear  the  Master  saying  to  yoa, 
"  Henceforth  I  call  you  not  an  apprentice,  not  a  servant^  bat  a 
friend."  When  you  have  learned  certain  elements  of  Christianity 
so  that  you  manifest  freely  the  Christian  traits,  and  feel  sponta- 
neously the  love  of  Christ,  the  Master  says  to  you,  "  Yon  are  my 
friend." 

When  you  begin   the  Christian  life,  it  must  be  that  you 
by  taking  up  the  cross;  but  you  need  not  bunt  for  it     A  grea 
many  persons  think  that  they  must  do  some  special  thing  which  Lf 
called  '^  taking  up  the  cross."    In  the  family  and  in  the  church, 
father  and  mother  have  l)een  praying  for  the  conversion  of  their  chl^r 
dren  ;  and  here  is  a  high-headed,  broad-browed  girl  that  has  co 
into  a  state  of  seriousness.    She  has  been  trained  from  lier  cradle 
all  Christian  virtues  and  ethics,  and  she  has  sought,  as  long  as  s 
can  remember,  to  act  in  accordance  with  such  training.     Her  id 
has,  for  a  great  while,  been  to  be  a  Christian  woman,  and  n 
a  serious  feeling  has  come  over  her.    As  her  father  and  mother  h 
always  been  praying  for  her  conversion,  she  feels  that  she  ought 
do  something;  hut  what  to  do  she  does  not  know.     She  wan 
submit;  but  there  is  nothing  that  she  can  think  of  in  which 
has  not  already  submitted.     "Well,  submit  your  heart"    "I 
willing  to  submit  my  heart  if  I  only  knew  what  that  mi 
"  Well,  lay  down  the  weapons  of  your  rebellion."    "  I  never  had 
weapons  of  rebellion  that  I  know  of."    "  Well,  you  must  be 
again."    She  is  more  perplexed  at  that  than  Nicodemus  was ; 
she  comes  into  a  state  of  turmoil.     The  fact  is,  that   child 
been  brought  up  in  a  Christian  way  from  hdr  very  infancy.    Bb^ 
took  up  her  cross  when  she  was  three  years  old.    When  she  yna 
five  yeare  old,  the  yoke  and  the  burden  were  on  her  little  neck,  and 
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sbe  has  neyer  known  a  time  when  they  were  not  there.    She  has 

been  harnessed  by  Christian  parents  ever  since  she  was   born. 

And  at  last  she  has  come  to  the  point  where  all  that  she  wants  ia 

a  little  more  illnmination  as  to  the  beanty  of  Christ.    Her  very  life 

^as  been  a  preparation  for  this  momentary  transition.  *  And  the 

idea  that  she  must  make  believe  that  she  is  a  heathen,  and  gu 

Uirough  all  the  struggles  that  a  heathen  would  need  to  go  through 

^  become  a  Christian,  is  monstrous.    I  am  amazed   that    theru 

•hould  be  such  ignorance  at  this  day.  * 

I  repeat,  that  men  need  not  go  about  looking  for  a  cross  to  take 

"^P  when  they  are  going  to  bo  Christians.     Here  is  Christ's  charao- 

^^9  and  here  are  Christie  commands:  are  you  willing  to  conform 

^     them  ?    If  you   say  that  you   are,  and    you   make  up   your 

'^^ind  that  you  will,  and  you  begin  to  do  it,  you  are  a  Christian. 

J^ou  will  find  crosses  enough  to  take  up  without  seeking  for  them. 

^^9  when  you  go  home,  your  servant  is  mad  and  saucy,  and  spita 

^•"ords  in  your  lace,  as  it  were,  and  you  are  as  mad  as  he  is,  and  are 

^^lling  to  be  as  mean  as  he  is,  then  there  is  your  cross,  and  you 

5*^'ti8t  take  it  up,  and  you  must  serve  an  apprenticeship  in  bearing 

*^   Until  you  can  be  reviled  and  not  feel  Hike  reviling  again.     When 

time  comes  that  your  servant  is  saucy,  and  you  are  equable, 

there  will  be  no  cross  for  you  in  that  direction. 

^hat  is  the  cross?    Is  it  something  that  has  been  adopted  as  a 

:en  of  slavery?    Is  it  something  that  is  suffered  before  one  comes 

to  a  Christian  life  ?    Suffer  just  as  much  as  it  is  necessary  for  yon 

suffer  in  order  to  be  good  and  true.     If  you  do  not  need  to  suffer 

fcecome  so,  then  do  not  suffer.    If  you  are  naturally  skillful  of 

id  when  your  enter  upon  an  apprenticeship,  you  do  not  need  to 

throDgh  the  regular  bungling  stages  that  one  who  is  unskillful 

^^  hand  needs  to  go  through.     You  have  a  right  to  all  that  you  have 

*^  you.     And  where  one  has  been  living  purely  from  the  cradle,  the 

^hujige  to  a  Christian  tendency  and  disposition  is  very  slight;  but 

^hcreone  has  been  living  in  such  a  state  that  he  is  under  the 

"^minion  of  a  violent  temper,  then  the  transition  to  a  Christian  life 

J^    very  marked — the  change  is  abrupt.    When  a   man  begins  to 

V^Ilow  Christ,  he  must  strive  as  much,  he  must  suffer  as  mucli  pain, 

^^  must  take  up  as  much  cross,  and  he  must  carry  as  much  burden, 

^  is  necessary  to  enable  him  to  follow  Christ  with  ease  and  facility 

^that  is  all.     When  he  has  reached  that  point  where  he  follows 

vilirist  involuntarily  and  spontaneously,  then  comes  the  other  part 

--liberty. 

When  a  man  has  learned  how  to  do  a  thing,  it  becomes  easy  for 
him  to  do  it ;  but  when  he  has  not  learned  how  to  do  it,  or  has  for- 
gotten how  to  do  iti  it  is  hard  for  him. 
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When  one  has  been  sick,  he  goes  back  to  childhood,  as  it  were, 
in  some  of  his  experiences.  If  you  had  had  the  sciatica,  yon  woald 
know  what  facility  in  walking  means,  having  lost  it  I  remember 
walking  from  this  church  to  my  house  when  that  friend  stuck 
closer  than  a  brother  to  me.  If  I  failed  to  step  just  so ;  if,  stepping 
over  a  stone,  I  raised  one  foot  a  little  higher  than  the  other,  the 
pain  seized  me,  and  cut  me  in  two  as  with  a  red-hot  knife.  There- 
fore, I  was  very  particular  to  see  where  I  put  my  feet  every  time  I 
moved  them,  placing  one  just  so,  and  the  other  just  so,  and  all  the 
while  balancing  myself  very  carefully.  But  I  am  well  now,  and  I 
do  not  walk  so ;  stones  that  come  in  ray  way  must  take  care  of 
themselves.  I  do  not  think  where  I  put  piy  feet  I  go  right  and 
left,  up  and  down,  everywhere,  and  have  no  trouble  in  walking.  In 
other  words,  I  have  subdued  myself  to  the  laws  of  walking. 

When  a  man  begins  a  trade,  a  profession,  Any  vocation,  and 
especially  a  Christian  life,  he  has  to  look  where  he  puts  his  feet; 
and  he  has  his  ups  and  downs ;  he  meets  with  difficulties  on  every 
hand ;  but  as  soon  as  by  practice  he  has  subdued  himself  to  the 
laws  which  belong  to  this  new  life,  it  is  easier  to  him  than  the  old 
life  was.    More  and  more  he  goes  toward  a  large  way  of  liberty,  no 
by  becoming  so  good  that  he  is  not  liable  to  fall  into  evil;  not 
cause  he  is  licensed  to  be  wicked  on  account  of  his  goodness;  no 
because  he  has  laid  aside  the  law  ;  but  because,  having 
through  obedience  to  the  law  a  tendency  to  do  the  things  which  tbi 
law  requires,  he  does  them  better  than  the  law  could  have  fo 
him  to  do  them.     And  his  condition  is  one  of  liberty. 

We  see,  then,  why  liberty  is  not  dangerous.    We  see  why  it  h 
in  it  the  highest  safety.     It  is  the  expression,  not  of  caprice,  not 
willfulness,  not  of  pride,  not  of  waywardness:  it  is  the  expression 
drilled  and  perfected  obedience  to  law.    There  is  no  better  expi-e  -^ 
sion  of  it  in  the  world  than  that  of  the  Psalmist:  "  How  love  I  tli 
law  I  '*     ne  loved  it.     It  became  necessary  to  his  very  being. 

A  great,  rude,  hulking  boor  comes  into  a  school  kept  by  a  sic 
der,  pale,  sweet-hearted  young  woman;    he  has  determined  tb 
he  will  have  his  own  way,  and  sit  where  he  has  a  mind  to,  and  k 
the  girls  when  he  has  a  mind  to,  and  spit  Miliere  he  has  a  mind 
and  do  every  ungainly,  gawky  and  brutal  thing  that  he  has  a  mi 
to.     For  a  week  or  two  there  is  a  sad  time  between  them ;  but  th 
is  that  in  her  which  awes  the  brute  in  him.     There  is  that  in 
which,  like  the  morning  twilight,  awakes  out  of  his  night  all  sw* 
forms  of  thought ;   and  he  is  mad  with   himself,  but  does  i» 
know  why.     He  finds  that  he  does  not  want  to  do  the  things  tbii^ 
he  thought  he  would  do ;  and  he  cannot  tell  why.    At  last,  after  iP 
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I  month  has  gone,  he  watches  her  eye;  and  one  beck  is  enough.     He 

I  is  moved  this  way  or  that,  as  she  wishes.    He  would  kiss  the  hem 

of  her  garment.    He  worships  her.     There  is  nothing  that  he  would 

^ot  do  for  her.     Why  ?    Because  she  has  stirred  up  in  his  inner- 

'nost  soul  the  noblest  elements  that  are  there,  and  he  loves  her. 

-f^ove  is  absolute  despotism,  and  absolute  liberty.    And  it  is  not 

dangerous;  for  he  never  was  so  free  as  since  he  has  been  under  her 

^**-^le.     He  has  learned  to  follow  her  higher  nature.      He  was  the 

<^liild  of  rude  parents,  and  was  brought  up  where  drinking,  and 

P^'ofanity,  and  all  wickedness  were  common ;  and  he  had  never  be- 

^oi^   seen  such  a  vision.    After  a  while  the  sacred  influence  was 

*^lt,  and  he  grew  more  and  more  toward  things  serene,  and  wise 

*^^^cl  beautiful,  and  was  transformed  thereby.     And  at  lost,  when  he 

^^^'^ud  himself  educated,  and  endowed  with  understanding,  he  said, 

Ood  sent  his  angel  when  1  was  in  prison,  and  took  me  out  of  my 

^i^rltness  and  bonds,  and  now  I  am  a  free  man."    Why  ?     Because 

'^^  liad  come  to  the  noblest  use  of  himself,  under  the  highest  law  of 

"is  being. 

Xiberty  is  obedience  to  law.     Therefore  liberty  Is  safe.     And 
l^en  a  man  becomes  '^a  law  unto  himself,"  what  is  that  but  the 
pTession  of  such  a  knowledge  and  such  a  drill  in  that  which  is 
^signed  for  manhood,  that  he  has  accepted  himself,  and  his  con- 
^-■-it ions,  and  the  laws  which  are  obligatory  upon  him,  and  made 
xxiself  so  familiar. with  them  that  they  act  spontaneously  in  him, 
t;hat  he  does  not  need  to  read  the  Book,  or  ask  the  priest. 
I  remark,  once  more,  that  liberty  develops  in  partialisms.     It  is 
ually  developed,  and  is  developed  on  a  high  plane ;  so  that 
»  may  be  free  iu  one  part  of  their  lives,  and  in  bondage  in  the 
^l:^er  parts.     Men  may  be  perfectly  born  to  liberty  in  their  taste, 
r^^^^  ti.  not  in  their  conscience.     A  man  may  be  intellectually  born  to 
^  ^^^^rty,  but  not  in  his  will.    Some  men  are  free  in  their  lower 
"^^^tiure,  and  yet  iu  darkness  in  their  higher.     So  that  the  work  of 
*^Ciir  emancipation  goes  on,  as  it  were,  province  by  province,  until 
^  ^  whole  man  becomes  free  in  Christ  Jesus.     I  merely  state  that 
^^^nd.     I  shall  not  illustrate  it. 

There  is.,  in  these  expositions,  light  thrown  upon  the  whole  pro- 

^8S  of  religious  life,  as  respects  its  usages  and  symbols  and  insti- 

Jons.     Men  are  taught  that  if  they  are  Christians  they  ought  to 

^^5id  the  Bible.     I  say  that  just  as  long  as  a  man  is  in  an  undevel- 

^\>ed  and  lower  state,  he  ought  to  read  his  Bible.     But  the  moment 

^  man  is  developed  into  a  true  Christian  liberty  there  Is  no  ought 

^\)0ut  it.     Then  he  is  free  in  that  matter;  and  he  will  read  his 

^ible  as  much  as  he  needs  to ;  but  he  will  not  be  obliged  to  i*ead 
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it  a  bit  more  than  he  wants  to.  There  are  a  great  many  perions 
ivho  have  a  prison  at  home^their  Bible;  and  they  haye  to  step 
into  it  every  day.  They  have  to  do  penance  by  reading  the  Bible 
morning  and  night;  and  after  they  have  done  it  they  feel  relieved, 
and  say,  "  There,  I  have  read  my  chapter.**  If  they  ever  happen  to 
forget  it,  it  weighs  on  their  conscience;  and  they  say,  ^'I  declare^  I 
was  hurried,  this  morning,  and  I  came  to  business  without  reading 
my  Bible.    God  forgive  me !  ** 

Now,  what  kind  of  a  life  is  that?  Suppose  I  were  living  with 
my  own  son  at  home,  where  we  were  going  through  all  the  offices 
of  everyday  life  in  the  same  room — eating,  and  drinking,  and 
working,  and  talking ;  and  suppose  he  should  get  up  and  go  out  of 
the  room  without  speaking  to  me,  and  should  come  back  and  say, 
*'  Father,  forgive  me :  I  did  not  say  *Good  morning '  when  I  went 
out!*'  I  should  open  my  eyes  at  him.  I  should  feel  insulted.  If 
anybody  loves  me,  he  is  free  to  speak  or  to  be  silent,  as  he  feels  in- 
clined. If  you  are  living  on  terms  of  perfect  love  and  confidence 
with  anybody,  liberty  is  the  characteristic  of  your  relations  to  him, 
and  you  are  not  called  upon  to  talk  just  so  much,  and  at  just  such 
times. 

A  child  sits  sewing  with  her  mother,  and  the  mother  is  wrapped 
in  thoughts  that  do  not  lead  her  to  conversation ;  and  the  child  is 
wrapped  in  her  own  thoughts;  so  they  sit  together  the  whole 
evening,  and  there  do  not  a  dozen  words  pass  between  them.  And 
some  precise,  critical  person  says,  "  Great  affection  that,  between 
mother  and  daughter!  They  have  been  sitting  together  nearly 
two  hours,  and  they  have  not  spoken  three  sentences.  That  is 
what  you  call  hve,  is  it  ?  " 

One  is  asked,  *'Did  you  say  your  prayers  to-day?"  No;  I  did 
not ! "  "  Great  pity !  You  ought  to  have  done  it."  Why  ought  be  ? 
Do  you  suppose  I  am  bound  to  talk  to  my  God  when  I  do  not  feel 
like  it  ?  Do  you  suppose  I  am  under  a  service  more  exacting  in 
my  relations  to  my  heavenly  Father  than  a  child  is  in  his  relations 
to  his  earthly  parent,  or  than  a  friend  is  in  his  relations  to  a 
friend  ?  If  I  am  not  in  a  mood  to  talk  to  you,  you  do  not  lose 
confidence  in  me.  If  I  am  in  a  mood  to  be  taciturn,  you  do  not 
blame  me.  And  if  I  am  not  in  a  mood  to  talk  with  God,  he  un- 
derstands that  mood,  and  says  to  me,  '^  Son,  you  are  not  a  slave. 
You  are  not  obliged  to  talk  unless  you  wish  to.  You  are  my 
friend.     Be  silent;  I  shall  understand  it" 

Pray,  if  you  feel  like  it;  and  keep  silent  if  you  do  not  Do 
not  make  believe  in  the  matter  of  praying.  Do  not  make  ma- 
chinery  of  prayer.    Let  it  be  spontaneous.    Let  it  be  an  ezpres- 
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tzon  of  a  real  want  in  you.     Many  pray  a  hundred  times  too 
much,   because  they  do  not  pray  at  all.      There  is  a  nation — 
the  Tartars,  I    think — that    have  a   big  wheel    in    which   they 
Pnt   papers  witli   prayers   written   on   them,  and   they   turn   the 
vheel  round,  and  the  wind  takes  these  written  prayers  and  car- 
ries them  up  and  off.    We  have  a  twenty-four  hour  wheel,  and 
*s  it  whirls,  out  of  one  notch  comes  one  prayer,  and  out  of  another 
t^oiues  another.     That  kind  of  praying  is  all  right  for^them  iJjut 
^ifce  it*    They  are  at  liberty  to  have  it  if  it  is  their  preference. 
®ay,  howeTer,  that  you  are  not  bound  to  adopt  that  mode  unless 
you  want  to.    "But,'' it  is  said,  "does  not  experience  show  that 
^^^ularity  in  prayer  is  desirable  ?  "    It  may  be  that  it  does  in  some 
^^^fies.     If  your  experience  shows  that  praying  by  the  watch  does 
you  more  good  than  any  other  method,  it  is  your  liberty  to  pray  in 
tKat  way.    But  if  another  man's  experience  shows  that  he  must 
^ait  for  the  moving  of  the  waters,  that  the  tides  must  determine 
^hen  he  shall  pray,  and  when  he  shall  not,  then  it  is  his  liberty 
^  act  accordingly.     I  never  could  pray  chronologically  or  horolo- 
S^cally.    I  used  to  try  it,  but  it  would  not  do  for  me.     How  much 
^^nable, precious  time  have  I  wasted  because  I  did  not  know  that 
-*■   Was  God's  son,  and  that  I  was  at  liberty  to  go  to  my  Father  when 
^  -hud  an.  errand,  and  stay  away  from  him  when  I  had  not;  that  I 
free  to  pray  if  I  desired  to,  but  that  otherwise  I  was  not  under 
^ligation. 

There  are  some  men  who  have  to  promote  piety  by  having  a 

yer  for  every  hour.     If  any  man  really  requires  such  regularity 

frequency  of  prayer;  if  he  is  a  multiplication  table  with  the 

in  pulled  over  it,  let  him  pray  so.    It  is  his  liberty  ;  and  why 

yon  rail  at  it?    But  if  a  man  is  made  as  I  am,  he  could  not  do 

Nothing  would  extinguish  the  full  play  of  my  affections  and 

^    Tnj  imagination — which  is  my  faith  in  God,  by  which  I  interpret 

^^^ — so  effectually  as  being  compelled  to  observe  hours  and  regu- 

^ities.    I  am  not  regular  in  anything  else,  and  how  could  I  be  in 

'^'^h  things? 

What  I  wish  to  say  is,  not  that  you  are  not  to  pray,  but  that 

Vi  are  Christ's  friends — not  his  servants  and  slaves.     You  are  not 

^Xrshalled  before  him  as  soldiers  are  in  a  fort  at  the  tap  of  the 

m,  and  at  the  sound   of  a   trumpet,   such   as  I   hear  every 

Orning,  across  the  waters  from  Governor's  Island,  at  five  o'clock, 

'^^d  pity  the  poor  wretches  that  it  calls   to  duty.     You  are  not 

^^der   the  drill  of  a  military  despotism.      Your  God  stands  as 

*^vge  as  summer,  and  as  generous.      Do  you   suppose   that  the 

^Ummer  acolds  at  the  flowers,  and  says,  "Here,  violets!    come 
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forth;  ho,  daffodils!  why  don't  yoa  come  out?''  Has  not  the 
plant  liberty  to  take  time  to  grow  up  from  its  root,  and  blossom  ? 
The  sun  smiles  on  the  asters,  and  the  rains  wet  them,  though  they 
may  not  choose  to  blossom  until  the  very  winter  comes  in  to  tip 
their  starlike  forms  with  early  frosts.  And  do  you  suppose  that 
nature  is  more  free  with  her  bounties  than  God  is  with  his  ?  I 
^ould  not  say  anything  to  discourage  you  from  reading  your  Bible. 
1  think  that  reading  the  Bible  is  one  of  the  most  precious  of 
privileges;  and  if  you  do  not  want  to  read  it,  then  I  think  you 
jught  to  be  made  to  read  it;  but  if  you  do  want  to  read  it,  then  you 
need  not. 

It  is  in  religion  as  it  is  in  finance,  as  illustrated  by  the  story  of 
the  Frenchman,  who,  fearing  that  he  would  lose  his  money,  went 
to  the  bank  where  he  had  deposited  it,  and  said,  '^I  must  have  my 
money!"  "All  right;  here  it  is."  "Oh!  if  you  haven't  got  it  I 
must  have  it;  but  if  you  have  got  it  I  don't  want  it"  It  is  pre- 
cisely so  w^ith  the  knowledge  of  things  spiritual.  He  that  knows 
nothing  must  be  taught.  He  that  is  unspiritual  must  be  drilled. 
He  that  is  undeveloped  must  be  kept  under  rules.  And  if  it  be 
found  that  regular  methods  are  best  for  those  that  are  raw  recruits, 
let  them  be  trained  apcording  to  those  methods.  But  is  there  not 
a  time  when  a  man  shall  be  set  free  from  these  things  ? 

A  ground  is  taken  in  respect  to  liturgies,  and  symbolisms,  and 
church  institutions,  and  Sabbath  days,  and  holidays.  It  is  your 
liberty  to  have  a  Sabbath  every  day  of  the  week,  if  you  find  that  it 
is  good  for  you ;  but  it  is  not  your  liberty  to  force  it  on  anybody 
else.  It  is  also  your  liberty  to  let  it  alone.  It  is  your  liberty  to 
have  written  prayers,  that  not  only  represent  the  want  of  the 
present  time,  but  that  represent  universal  want,  and  that  are  the 
glorious  accumulations  of  the  experience  of  ages,  coming  down  to 
us,  and  expressing,  not  our  sighings  alone,  but  the  groanings  of  the 
whole  creation  ;  but  who  shall  say  that  it  is  my  imperative  duty  to 
cmiploy  such  prayers  ? 

Men  say  that  a  priest  should  wear  white;  and  then  that  he 
should  wear  black;  and  then  that  he  should  wear  symbols  of 
the  cross;  and  that  he  should  face  the  east  in  certain  things, 
and  that  he  should  turn  his  back  to  the  congregation  in  other 
things.  A  man  has  a  perfect  right  to  turn  his  back  to  his  con- 
gregation if  he  chooses;  I  think  it  is  better  in  the  case  of  n^any  a 
man  that  he  should  turn  his  back ;  and  why  should  you  take  away 
his  libertv?  But  when  he  savs  to  me,  "You  must  do  so  too,"  I 
say,  "To  my  own  Master,  sir,  I  stand  or  I  fall."  I  will  not  wear  a 
robe.   It  18  my  liberty  not  to  do  it.  I  will  not  wear  black  nor  white. 
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a  symbol  Bat  do  I  revile  symbols?  No.  Aud  I  would  not 
ly  them  to  those  that  want  them.  1  am  fond  of  symbols  of 
tain  kinda  Qod  is  the  Author  of  my  symbols.  He  is  my  offici- 
Dg  Helper.  He  is  my  priestly  Servant.  He  brings  in  the  morn- 
f  full-flushed  with  symbols.  He  revolves  the  world,  and  every 
md  in  it  is  symbolic  to  me.  He  spreads  out  the  summer.  He 
Dgs  all  the  group  of  birds  that  make  music  through  the  woods 
1  fields.  And  is  there  one  of  these  things  that  has  not  some 
ritual  message  for  me  ?  Is  there  one  cloud  of  all  those  caravans 
kt  sweep  through  the  heavens  that  does  not  teach  me  some  les- 
i?  Is  there  aught  in  thunder  or  in  silence  that  does  not  bring 
me  some  intimation  of  universal  symbolism  ?  What  temple  is 
e  that  in  which  I  worship?  Where  is  the  palace  that  is  for  one 
ment  to  be  compared  to  that  dwelling  which  God  has  consecrated 
1  made  sacred,  whither  my  mother  has  sped,  to  which  my  chil- 
!ii  have  gone,  and  in  which  dear  ones  are  hovering  above  me  ? 
erything  is  symbolic  to  me. 

I  bring  a  few  flowers  to  my  platform  as  souvenirs  of  larger  gar- 
k&  Sweet  beloved  companions  are  they,  which  come  smiling  and 
ing  away  sadness  of  spirit.  You  are  not  bound  to  have  them 
your  platform,  or  in  your  house;  but  it  is  my  liberty  to  have 
m  here.  They  are  not  put  here  particularly  because  they  are 
ttbols  of  purity,  or  of  modesty,  or  of  anything  else.  This  little 
ver,  that  had  such  a  hard  time  to  be  born,  I  see,  and  that  is  not 
te  born  on  the  top,  does  not  symbolize  anything  to  me.  It 
tply  smells  good  and  looks  pretty;  and  that  is  what  it  is  here  for. 
ne  say,  -'It  signifies  grace  and  humility:  don't  you  see  how  it 
vs  down  ?  "  Very  well,  let  it  bow  down.  It  is  your  liberty  to 
ke  it  signify  humility  to  you,  though  it  may  signify  nothing  of 
sort  to  me. 

He  who  wants  to  worship  in  a  Gothic  cathedral,  and  wants  a 
sst  to  say  his  prayers  for  him,  and  wants  that  priest  to  be 
^ed.in  certain  habiliments,  and  wants  to  have  service  at  matins 
I  vespers,  has  a  right  to  these  tilings.  There  is  no  reason  why 
lould  say  anything  against  them.  But  he  must  not  insist  upon 
W  having  them.  And  you  must  not  suppose  that  a  man  who 
'  to  walk  on  crutches  all  his  life  is  to  be  compared  with  that 
n  who  does  not  have  to  walk  on  crutches.  If  a  man  is  so  low 
development  that  spirituality  is  dead  in  him,  so  that  he  has  to 
P  and  butti^ss  himself  up  by  sensuous  helps,  we  must  rank  him, 
'  fifty, "  He  is  a  man  that  is  crude,  as  yet " — though  we  may  not 
It  condemning  him.  A  man  may  say,  "  It  is  easier  for  me  to 
*hip  10  and  so."    Yes,  it  is  easier  for  you;  and  therrfot^  W.  \^ 
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right  for  you.    A  man  says,  "  I  worship  better  in  this  way.**     Very 
well,  if  you  worship  better  that  way,  worship  that  way. 

I  go  out  with  a  friend  to  look  at  a  landscape;  and  I  say  to 
him,  '"'Is  it  not  beautiful — that  slope,  that  vale,  those  rugged 
hills,  and  that  silver  river  ?  "  He  puts  on  his  spectacles,  and  be- 
gins to  look.  I  look  with  open  eyes,  and  see  the  landscape  unob- 
structed: he  looks,  and  sees  it  through  his  spectacles.  What  is 
the  difference  between  us  ?  My  eyes  are  better  than  his.  I  say, 
^You  have  to  look  through  glasses,  and  that  is  all  right;  bat,  60 
far,  your  eyes  are  imperfect" 

When  a  man  looks  at  God  through  symbols  of  worship,  and  I 
look  at  him  without  the  help  of  symbols,  he  is  near-sighted,  and  I 
am  long-sighted.  If  yoU  tell  me  that  it  is  apostolicity  on  yonr  side, 
I  say  that  it  is  God  on  mine;  and  I  will  pit  God  against  the 
apostles,  the  whole  of  them.  Do  not  be  in  bondage.  Do  not  fear 
to  help  yourself  by  symbols.  If  your  nature,  if  your  disposition,  if 
the  development  of  your  religious  life,  leads  you  to  this  or  that 
form  of  worship,  accept  it ;  only,  he  who  knows  how  to  worship 
God  as  a  Spirit,  in  spirit  and  in  truth;  certainly  stands  higher, and 
stronger,  and  more  perfectly  developed,  than  he  who  has  to  worship 
God  through  the  help  of  various  symbols.  Symbols  are  for  youth. 
They  arc  for  the  uncultured.  They  are  for  those  who  yet  depend 
on  their  senses.  They  are  for  those  who  are  low  in  the  scale 
of  faith.  They  are  beneficent  and  blessed,  oftentimes,  to  those  who 
are  in  such  a  state  that  they  need  such  things  to  aid  them  in 
worship. 

I  have  sat  in  village  Episcopal  churches  in  England,  and  had 
an  unusual  access  of  faith,  and  love,  and  hope,  through  symbols. 
They  were  more  powerful  to  me  than  to  those  who  commonly  wor- 
shiped there,  because  they  were  new  to  me ;  because  they  came  to 
me  but  once  in  the  course  of  five  or  ten  years,  and  came  as  though 
they  dropped  out  of  heaven ;  while  to  them  they  came  every  day, 
and  therefore  could  not  have  that  novelty  to  them  that  they  had  to 
me. 

I  do  not  condemn  these  things ;  I  do  not  dissuade  you  from 
them  ;  I  commend  them  to  you  as  useful  under  some  circumstances; 
but    they  are   rounds  of   a  ladder;   they  are   stairs — do   not  sit- 
down  on  them.     Use  them ;  but  every  time  you  put  your  foot  on 
one,  remember  that  it  is  only  a  means  by  which  you  are  to  step  up 
to  the  next,  and  that  you  are  to  go  on  higher  and  higher,  until  you 
have  ascended  to  the  chamber  which  you  seek.     Here  are  these 
symbolic  laddci-s,  and  there  are  men  roosting  on  them  all  the  way 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top.    T\ieTe  ^x^iiv^^tvihat  accept  a  ritualistic 
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ironhip,  and  couch  down  on  it,  and  .will  not  go  on ;  and  you  shall 
find  maiiy  to-day  just  where  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 

Now,  you  ui*e  called  to  liberty.     These  things  are  to  help  you 

in   your  education.     They  are  to  enlarge  you.     They  are  to  give 

/on  wider  scope.     If  they  narrow  you,  if  they  circumscribe  your 

•pliere,  if  they  keep  you  in  the  same  spot,  then  to  you  they  are  not 

u:istrument8  of  liberty,  but  instruments  of  bondage. 

I  will  not  pursue  this  subject  further.  I  wish  only,  in  closing, 
^  call  your  attention  to  how  much  the  power  of  true  religion  is 
^^izninished,  in  that  the  liberty  of  religion  is  so  little  understood 
-I^e  largeness  which  belongs  to  Christian  manhood,  the  freedom  of 
1"^  its  elasticity,  and  the  variety  which  there  should  be  in  it,  men  are 
Sitdly  ignorant  of. 

There  is  not  a  thing  in  you  that  God  did  not  put  there  on  pur- 
pose. There  is  not  a  wheel  in  your  make-up  that  has  not  a  right 
^'^>  revolve.  Every  part  of  your  being  is  a  servant  of  God.  There- 
fore there  is  not  a  part  of  himself  that  a  Christian  man  should  not 
•^^velop.  The  apostle  prays  that  "  your  whole  spirit,  and  soul,  and 
oody  be  preserved  blameless."  Grace,  strength,  skill,  and  beauty 
■^^long  to  you,  and  ought  to  be  used  by  you  as  a  Christian,  for  the 
o^ose  of  your  Master.  Your  passions  and  appetites,  all  your  lower 
^^tural  propensities,  are  right  in  their  place ;  but  your  affections 
moral  sentiments  are  to  blossom,  and  are  to  manifest  them- 
es in  poetrj",  and  oratory,  and  music,  and  in  every  sphere  of 


**  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fullness  thereof;"  and  the  Lord 
^^  Hay  Father ;  and  as  all  things  belong  to  him,  I  own  everything 
^*^^t  is  above  me  and  beneath  me  ;  and  I  have  a  right  to  the  largest 
l^^rsonal  liberty;  and.no  priest  nor  anybody  else  has  any  right  to 
**^^»id  up  and  say  to  me,  "  Why  do  you  not  do  so  and  so  ?  "  To 
*^y  own  Master  I  stand  or  fall. 

But  ray  liberty  must  be  a  liberty  that  exercises  itself  in  the 

I^l^ere  of  divine  love.     It  must  be  an  expression  of  all  that  is  in 

"^^  ;  but  it  must  be  such  an  expression,  it  must  be  an  expression  so 

^^ge,  so  glad,  and  so  joyous,  it  must  be  an  expression  so  noble  and 

^^   enduring  that  there  shall  not  be  any  doubt  about  its  rightful- 


There  is  much  talk  as  to  whether  the  Bible  is  inspired.     What  I 

^^Dt  to  see  is  inspired  men.    Men  are  talking  about  the  evidences 

^   Christianity.      Ye  are  the  epistles,  if  there  are  any.      There 

^nnot  be  an  argument  for  a  dead  Christianity,  and  there  need 

^Ot  be  one.     If  there  is  a  live  Christianity,  show  me  the   man 

that  wants  to  doubt  it.     Do  yon  make  yourself  a  friend  to  tho 
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poor,  ministering  to  their  wants  ?  Nobody  wants  to  doabt  tha 
Do  you  love  even  when  you  are  hated?  Nobody  wants  to  dei 
that.  Are  you,  with  all  long-suffering  patience  and  kindnee 
doing  good  to  them  that  despitefuUy  use  you  and  persecute  yoa 
Nobody  wants  to  doubt  that,  if  it  be  so.  Living,  abiding  Christia 
benevolence  is  not  a  thing  for  debate.  There  are  some  thin^ 
that  appeal,  not  to  the  reason,  but  to  the  emotions.  Tou  migl 
write  ever  so  much  about  music,  and  not  be  understood  nor  b 
lieved ;  but  let  Mr.  Zundcl  play  an  inspiring  strain  of  music  o 
the  instrument,  and  you  will  not  doubt  its  power  to  affect  the  sou 
It  carries  conviction  in  itself  It  has  intrinsic  merits  which  cann 
but  be  recognized. 

We  are  never  going  to  make  head  against  skepticism  except  I 
giving  to  human  life  such  a  development  that  all  men  shall  see  tt 
there  is  no  other  idea  of  manhood  comparable  to  it— and  sucb 
development  will  be  the  victoiy,  the  triumph  of  the  cross  of  Chr^ 

Oh,  that  we  had  such  lives  as  that  I — and  in  some  measure 
have.     Do  not  you  know  that  when  you  go  to  teach,  it  is  not 
open  Book,  but  you,  that  is  the  Gospel  to  your  pupils.     The  prica 
made  the  Bible,  but  God  made  you.     That  is  ink  and  paper — ti. 
IS  the  letter ;  but  the  Spirit  is  in  you.     The  letter  killeth ;  but 
spirit  maketh  alive.     If  you  be  kind,  and  patient,  and  considei — 
and  unfailing  in  gentleness  and  devotion  toward  those  who  c 
repay  you,  then  men  will  understand  what  you  mean  when  you 
that  Christ  "gave  his  life  a  ransom  for  many;"  and  out  of 
they  will  learn  what  it  is  to  look  up  and  adore  a  Saviour  wl 
"  God  over  all,  blessed  forever." 

Oh,  that  we  might  rise  into  this  large  liberty  of  an  educ^ 
and  perfect  obedience — into  this  '*  glorious  light  and  liberty  o^ 
sons  of  God,"  who  by  love  have  been  pei-fected  in  the  things  w  ^ 
are  pleasing  to  God,  and  best  for  men  I 


>*¥   • 


PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

OuB  Father^  wo  have  reason  to  thank  thee  for  thy  great  oondeeceiis' 
and  for  that  bounty  which  thou  art  granting  unto  us  through  the  niic 
tration  of  thy  laws,  by  day  and  by  night,  in  summer  and  in  wintefi 
storms  and  in  calms,  by  rudeness  and  by  gentleness,  by  prosperity  and 
adversity.  By  all  influences  thou  art  plying  our  many-sided  natures,  knoc* 
ing  at  tho  door  of  our  souls,  and  seeking  to  enter  in.  Thou  art,  O  Lord  oi 
God,  gracious  unto  us.  A  Teacher  and  a  Father  art  thou.  More  bountlftl 
more  patient,  more  longnsuffering,  mon*  kind,  and  more  loving  than  euihl 
parents  know  how  to  be  to  their  children,  is  our  God  to  ns.  For  all  thi 
thou  arty  as  revealed  to  us  by  what  thou  art  doing,  we  r^oice,  and  rond< 
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iliee  fhankfl.  We  thank  thee  for  those  hours  in  which  by  faith  wo  have 
glimpses  of  thee,  so  that  heaven  is  bright,  and  the  earth  is  bright,  and  hope 
is  elate.  We  rejoice  that  even  in  darkness  we  have  a  eonfldenoc  that,  like  an 
anchor  in  the  storm,  holds  us  steadfast,  till  the  waves  subside,  and  the  clouds 
are  cleared  away.  We  rejoice  in  thy  presence.  We  rejoice  that  we  are  per- 
mitted to  commune  with  thee.  We  rejoice  that  in  our  solitary  hours  thou 
doBt  meet  us  in  thy  Word.  As  one  walks  in  a  garden,  and  enjoys  its  sweet 
fragrance,  and  is  surrounded  by  all  the  amplitude  of  its  stores,  so  we  walk 
in  thy  Word,  and  take  pleasure  in  all  its  sweet  delights.  We  rejoice  to  find 
thee  there  so  often,  though  sometimes  we  see  thee  and  know  thee  not,  and 
think  it  is  the  gardener,  and  that  thou  art  gone. 

O  Lord,  we  thank  thee  for  aU  the  ministration  of  thy  mercy  to  us  in 
our  homes;  in  our  closets;  In  our  solitary  walks  and  meditations;  in  the 
strife  of  business ;  in  perplexities ;  in  labors  in  overmeasure ;  in  difficulties ; 
In  sadness.  We  thank  thee  for  thy  presence  in  joy  and  in  sorrow;  in  full- 
ness and  in  barrenness ;  in  hours  when  we  are  uplifted,  and  in  hours  when 
we  are  oast  down ;  when  we  are  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration,  and  when 
we  are  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  where  demoniac  spirits  rage. 

We  rejoice  that  thou  art  all  to  all,  and  in  all.    We  rojoice  that  every 
want  seeks  thee,  and  that  every  pain  calls  out  to  thee.    We  rejoice  that 
jven  our  unconscious  yearnings  and  breathings  are  movings  of  thy  Spirit 
in  us. 

And  now,  Father,  we  do  not  know  the  way.  We  believe  that  thou  art 
the  way ;  but  we  do  not  understand  thee  perfectly.  Yet  we  do  know  enough 
of  thee  to  feel  the  yearnings  and  drawings  of  thy  heart.  We  are  taught  of 
thee.  We  cannot  pluck  ourselves  away  from  thee  if  we  would.  We  rejoice 
in  thee,  and  pray  that  we  may  be  bound  still  more  closely  to  thee,  and  that 
we  may  feel  the  inspiration  of  thy  presence,  and  that  we  may,  with  all  the 
power  of  imagination,  gather  up  those  things  which  are  brightest^  most 
beautiful,  and  most  to  be  desired—all  that  is  glorious  in  excellence,  and  that 
the  testimony  of  mankind  hath  shown  to  be  best  in  man.  May  wo  bring 
around  about  us,  and  clothe  ourselves  in,  and  rejoice  over,  those  elements 
which  are  allied  to  thy  nature.  Interpret  thyself  to  us  by  the  shining  of  the 
sweet  Spirit.  By  the  light  of  the  sun  thou  makest  all  things  to  appear. 
Without  that  light  we  should  not  know  ono  thing  from  another.  What 
things  are  pure,  and  what  things  are  delicate,  and  what  things  are  bright, 
and  what  things  are  beautiful,  we  can  know,  not  by  our  feeling,  but  only  by 
the  shining  of  the  sun.  And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  so  shine  into  us  that  we 
may  rejoice  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  in  our  communion  with  thee. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  accept  the  thanks  of  those  that  are  gathered  to- 
gether to-day,  conscious  of  thy  great  mercy  to  them.  Some  have  come  be- 
cause they  are  recipients  of  thy  bounty ;  some,  becajuse  they  have  new-found 
love;  some,  because  they  are  objects  of  sparing  mercy;  some,  because  chil- 
dren have  come  back  to  them  that  seemed  lost ;  some,  because  those  who 
have  been  separated  are  reunited;  some, because  death  hath  fled  away; 
some,  because  thty  have  survived  a  stormy  voyage ;  some,  because  they  have 
heard  tidings  from  afar  of  Qod*8  great  goodness  to  those  whom  they  love; 
some,  because  thou  hast  delivere<l  them  from  the  hand  of  violence;  some, 
because  thou  hast  taken  fear  away;  some,  because  remorse  has  gone.  O 
liOrd,  look  upon  the  many-sid(Hl  joy  and  gratitude  of  thy  servants,  and  help 
them  to  speak  their  emotions  in  thine  ear,  and  feel  the  rebound  of  thy  heart 
throb  toward  them. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  draw  near  to  those  who  are  in  sorrow, 
and  would  speak  to  thee.  If  they  sigh,  be  thou  in  their  sighing.  If  they  are 
Md,  be  thou  in  their  sadness.    Be  gentle  with  them,  as  thou  didst  teach  thy 
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disoiples  to  be  with  each  other,  and  with  thoee  whom  th^  were  Beot  to  in- 
struot.    Bear  with  them  in  their  struggles,  and  be  mercifnl  to  them  in  their  - 
unmeasured  ^e&. 

We  praj  that  thou  wilt  be  with  those  who  sit  in  the  shadow  of  darkncM^ 
to-day.  Wilt  thou  make  them  feel  that  they  are  not  alone?  Though  ther«^ 
may  not  be  one  to  whom  they  may  speak ;  though  they  may  not  be  able  tcs 
speak  even  to  those  who  are  nearest  and  dearest  to  them  what  they  thin^ 
and  feel,  let  their  hearts  lie  open  before  thee.  And  may  they  be  oomforte^C 
May  the  light  of  thy  oountenanoe  bring  sweet  tranquillity  to  their 
And  though  they  know  not  why,  may  they  rest  to-day  in  the  Lord. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  be  with  those  who  ask  thy  help 
bearing  the  burdens  of  life;  in  discriminating  between  right  and  wrong;  P 
determining  what  is  duty;   in  struggling  for  the  fulfillment  of 
duties. 

Help,  we  pray  thee,  those  who  are  screening  themselves  from  their  i 
rersaries.    Help  those  who  are  tempted  more  than  they  oan  bear.    Help  = 
those  who  are  in  battle,  and  know  not  when  the  stroke  may  fall  upon 

Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  every  one  may  put  on  the  whole 
of  God  and  be  valiant,  and  patient,  and,  having  done  all,  stand. 

We  pray,  O  Lord,  that  thou  wilt  clothe  thy  people  with  more  and  m< 
of  thy  free  Spirit.    Help  them  to  go  forth  more  lordly,  since  they  are 
of  God.    Everywhere  may  they  have  victory  over  evil,  and  more  and  m^ 
be  fortified  in  truth  and  goodness. 

We  pray  for  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  all  those  who  are  kept  from  us 
day,  upon  those  whose  thoughts  turn  toward  the  sanctuary,  but  wb 
sioloiess,  by  watching  with  the  sick,  or  by  troubles,  are  kept  at  home, 
their  home  not  be  dark.    As  there  is  ligh^  from  the  altar  to  thy  thron 
may  there  be  li;;ht  from  the  sanctuary  of  their  houses  to  thy  heart, 
them ;  and  may  there  be  a  Gospel  for  them,  even  if  it  descend  silently, 
through  the  air  the  dews  descend  and  fall  upon  flowers,  so  may  thy 
come  to  them  to-day. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  our  dear  brethren  that  have  wo; 
with  us  who  are  far  away.    Bless  those  who  preach  the  Gospel  of 
every  language,  and  under  every  phase.    Bless  all  who  everywhere 
instruct  their  fellow-men. 

Bless  our  own  schools,  and  those  who  teach  in  them,  and  those  ♦*"»'^  a 
taught.  More  and  more  may  the  hearts  of  this  people  be  turned  too^^ru 
those  who  arc  less  favored  than  themselves.  May  they  carry  peace,  so 
purity,  and  love  to  those  who  are  lacking.  We  pray  that  thoy  may  bec^som 
teachers  and  benefactors  to  all  who  are  around  about  them. 

Wo  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upos:^  Uu 
(*au8e  of  Ci!i»d  in  every  ^orm.  We  pray  for  the  world— not  for  the  r«>iiiMl 
terraqueous  globe,  but  for  thy  dear  creatures  that  are  on  it.  Look  -Kipon 
those  nations  that  sit  in  darkness ;  look  upon  barbarous  and  savage  nation! ; 
look  upon  those  nations  where  the  truth  has  not  yet  shone;  and  also  vxixm 
those  Christian  nations  that  are  so  unchristian. 

Wo  pray  that  wars  and  revolutions  and  oppressions  may  oease,  and  fvt 
all  growths  which  carry  blessings  with  them  may  take  place,  by  the  f^*"^ 
missions  of  men,  little  by  little,  until  thou  shalt  have  consummated  '^^^ 
plan,  whatever  it  may  be,  in  the  ages  which  are  to  come,  and  until  the  wl^^* 
earth  shall  be  brought  up  into  viotoriouB  perfection. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise.  Father,  Son  and  Spirit.    Amm^ 


THE  LOVE  OF  PRAISE. 


i        "^  ^  Moreover  when  ye  iaet,  be  not,  as  the  hypoorites,  of  a  sad  oountenanoe : 

tor>  they  disflgure  th^  faces,  that  they  may  appear  unto  men  to  fast.  Verily 

I  ^ay  unto  you.  They  have  their  reward.    But  thou,  when  thou  fastest,  an- 

i^Ofint  thine  head,  and  wash  thyfaoe;  that  thou  appear  not  unto  men  to  fast, 

^^&t  unto  thy  Father  which  is  in  secret :  and  thy  Father  which  seeth  in 

<irei  BhaU  reward  thee  openly."— Matt.  vi.  16-18. 


The  frequent  dissnasive  exhorfcations  of  our  Master  on  the  sub- 
ject of  exhibitory  piety,  show  how  deeply  the  minds  of  his  cotem- 
porariea  were  affected  by  this  perverted  form  of  the  love  of  praise. 
That  which,  above  all  things,  should  be  sincere — the  heart's  service 
toward  (Jod — had  become  a  mere  net  to  catch  men*s  praise  withal ; 
and  our  Saviour  here,  us  in  other  places,  rebukes  the  outwardness 
^f  their  piety,  and  teaches  men  rather  simplicity,  truthfulness. 

The  love  of  praise,  for  which  men  do  so  many  things,  which  is 

^he  fertile  cause  of  so  much  insincerity  in  religious  observances, 

^kich  was  the  occasion  of  so  great  corruption  in  the  Jewish  Church, 

f*Qd  which  has  been  a  corrupting  influence  ever  since — this  is  not 

^'^  itself  an  evil     It  is  a  constitutional  trait.     Its  function  is  of 

^'^ascendent  importance.     It  tends  to  civilize  men,  and  to  har- 

'^onize  them.    It  has  a  tendency  to  render  the  intercourse  of  so- 

^•ety  smoother,  and  to  fill  it  with  the  minor  forms  of  pleasure.  Men 

^ho  have  no  sense  of  what  is  agreeable  to  other  men,  grate  harshly, 

"'^*'  sadly,  upon  them;  but  a  sensibility  to  praise,  when  it  is  rightly 

^^^cated  and  restrained,  is  the  right  hand  of  benevolence.     It  goes 

^^  to  make  life  pleasant  between  men.     It  does  much  to  restrain 

^Jfishness.     It  is  the  natural  antagonist  of  that  pride  which  wraps 

^^lan  up  in  his  own  selfishness,  and  makes  him  sufficient  for  him- 


u     It  connects  a  man  with  his  fellows,  and  makes  their  praise, 

*^ich  is  his  desire,  turn   upon  his  conduct     It  perpetually  influ- 

*^Oe8  what  he  does,  since  he  wishes  to  appear  in  the  sight  of  men 

^^    be  kind  and  praise-deserving.     So  that,  in  due  measure,  and 

^Uhin  proper  bounds,  it  is  a  quality  or  trait  of  great  moment.     It 

^  BuiTDAT  BrmiHO^  Jan.  19,  1878.  Lmsbon:   Rom.  zIt.     Htmhs  (Pljmoath  Colleotton): 
'^  «.  M, "  Lore  dlrlne,  all  loTe  exoelUng/' 
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may  be  easily  educated  to.  move  in  a  riglit  or  a  wrong  ehauuel;  aD< 
unless  it  is  watched,  unless  it  is  corrected,  it  produces  some  of  th" 
worst  evils  which  are  known  to  men — pretense,  insincerity,  ex 
travagance,  and  all  manner  of  shams. 

Now,  there  are  very  many  influences  at  work  upon  us,  tendini 
to  give  an  exaggerated  force  to  this  love  of  praise;  and  we  oughi 
,  to  take  heed,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  lest  we  be  overborne  by  it 
and  carried  into  some  of  its  excesses. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  national  trait.  There  are  raee-pecuir 
arities,  and  there  are  national  peculiarities  which  are  not  exactly 
of  the  race-type  or  stamp.  Some  nations  are  proud  and  hanghijg 
some  are  vain ;  and  we  are  both — though  I  think  vanity  predonr: 
nates  in  us.  We  love  praise.  We  seek  it  No  person  who  h  j 
been  present  where  there  was  a  distinguished  foreigner  can  ha* 
failed  to  perceive  that  almost  the  first  questions  asked  him  we 
*•  How  are  you  pleased  with  the  country?  How  do  you  like 
people?  "  That  breaks  out  in  respect  to  our  nation  or  to  our 
munity,  which,  if  it  were  to  break  out  in  respect  to  ourselves  in 
vidually,  would  seem  ridiculous,  and  would  be  corrected  by  ^ 
ridicule  of  society.  If  one  were  to  go  into  a  company  and  a 
"How  do  you  like  me?  How  do  I  seem  to  you?  Am  I  ¥ 
dressed  ?  Am  I  handsome  ?  Do  you  enjoy  me  ?  " — he  would 
tolerated.  Asking  about  such  things  would  not  be  permit 
Although  everybody  knows  that  the  mind  of  everybody  e 
filled  with  such  questions,  nobody  is  allowed  to  ask  them, 
the  strength  of  our  national  vanity  is  such,  that  we  do  not 
iiow  improper  the  trait  is  which  leads  us  continually  to  wan 
know  what  is  the  opinion  that  is  formed  of  us,  and  to  covet  pr 
and  oftentimes  even  flattery. 

I  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  we  alone  "li  * 
this  trait.  I  suspect  that  in  every  nation  on  earth  a  compliExm* 
to  the  nation  would  conciliate  an  audience,  and  that  the  atte«3 
to  conciliate  an  audience  by  that  means  might  be  made  mim 
almost  any  circumstances  with  the  certainty  that  it  would  ]>e  ag-* 
able.  But  I  think  there  are  sturdier  people  in  some  countries  fc 
in  our  own.  I  think  there  are  some  countries  in  which  thei 
more  of  pride  and  less  of  vanity  than  there  is  among  us. 

This  national  trait,  which  is  in  the  very  atmosphere,  as  it 
and  which  belongs  to  public  sentiment,  hides  from  us  the  reality    ' 
the  quality  in  ourselves,  and  the  excess  to  which  we  may  becarf7 
ing  it     Our  institutions  tend  to  produce  it,  to  educate  it,  and  ^ 
reproduce  it     For  we  look  to  the  people  for  everything.    It  i* 
the  popular  judgment  that   determines  laws,  magistrates,  polictei^ 
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*11  ;  and  we  are  accustomed  to  refer  everything  to  tlie  people. 
Ii^  order  to  obtain  favorable  judgments  from  them  we  have  to 
solicit  them.  We  win  them  by  argument,  and  we  win  them  also 
^y  i)raise.  On  the  one  side  and  on  the  other — on  the  side  of  those 
^t^«t  address,  and  on  the  side  of  those  that  arc  addressed — men  are 
P^iT>etually  played  upon  by  this  love  of  praise.  We  defer  to  other 
iKi.^n's  opinions. 

Men's  interests,  too,  are  continually  leading  them  to  desire  to 
p  1  ease.  We  are  all  striving  after  a  better  condition.  We  inherit  no 
ls«>nors.  'Every  man  makes  himself.  Mainly,  men  make  their  own 
^<>y tunes — and  they  do  it  by  the  hardest.  In  doing  it,  there  is  a 
l*fc»ge  element  of  conciliation  required.  Men  are  obliged  to  make 
fclra  emselves  appear  very  desirable  to  their  neighbors. 

That  which  already  exists  in  our  national  constitution,  which 

**»   a  national  trait,  and  which  is  very  much  promoted  by  our  politi- 

institutions,  is  also  carried  forward  and  educated  by  our  com- 

ercial  interests.     Very  few  men  are  sturdy  enough  to  stand  alone. 

e  go  in  flocks.     We  keep  each  other  in  countenance.     Unpopular 

^^pinions  are  held  by  but  few.     More  and  more  embrace  them  as 

tihey  begin  to  be  popular. 

When  anti-slavery  sentiments  were  nnpopalar,  how  very  few 
*Kfcen  avowed  those  sentiments!  What  a  vast  middle  class,  who 
^ated  slavery  as  much  as  anybody,  but  believed  in  maintaining  it, 
^*ecame  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  emancipation 
^ y  the  changes  which  gradually  took  place  I  And  how  large  was 
^^le  circuit  of  the  adherents  of  the  anti-slavery  doctrine  when  it 
^^^came  a  national  feeling,  and  was  crowned  with  victory  and  with 
P^wer!  Why,  there  were  none  left  in  the  nation  that  ever  had 
^'*y  other  opinion  than  that  slavery  ought  to  be  abolished!  They 
*'  itlways  thought  so,"  and  "  always  believed  so!  *' 

There  are  very  few  persons  who  are  willing  to  take  up  a  ques- 
^'^-^ii  or  cause  on  its  own  merits,  and  stand,  if  necessary,  alone,  and 
MUietly,  and  with  simplicity,  when  all  men's  notions  are  beating 
''KH.inst  them,  as  waves  beat  against  the  rock.  It  is  hard  for  a  man 
^■^^t  loves  praise  to  stand  alone,  and  stand  against  opposition. 

The  evils  that  flow  from  that  love  of  praise  which  our  circuni- 
^^nces  tend  to  cultivate  in  excess,  are  manifold.     Many  of  them 
^^  well  known,  but  they  are  not  always  traced  back  to  their  right 
^Use. 

Love  of  praise  introduces,  in  the  first  place,  a  false  standard  of 
^^Wacter.  It  presents  to  the  young  who  are  entering  upon  the 
^king  of  their  fortime,  and  the  establishment  of  their  reputation, 
t  wrong  aspect  of  life.    They  enter  upon  it  under  a  mistake,  where 
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their  thonght  is  tliat  they  must  he  comely,  or  seem  comely.  Wla 
their  idea  is  that  to  seem  well  is  to  succeed,  manhood  is  c 
rupted  in  its  fountain.  The  only  true  ground  for  those  who 
aspiring,  when  they  enter  life,  is  to  be — to  be  right,  to  be  true,  tc 
manly  ;  and  to  seem — to  seem  what  they  a^e.  But  where  the  1 
of  praise  is  dominant,  men  come  into  life  rather  with  the  thoct^ 
as  to  how  they  shall  gild  their  manners  ;  as  to  how  they  shall  lai 
themselves  conspicuous ;  as  to  how  they  shall  win  ^  golden  op 
ions."  They  bait  the  hook  perpetually  with  falsehoods,  and  d< 
perpetually  in  uncertainties,  or  in  mere  gilded  shows ;  and  it  talc 
away  the  vitality  of  a  manly  character. 

It  introduces,  also,  a  false  standard  of  values.  Men  value  ni 
that  which  is  intrinsic,  but  that  which,  like  money,  will  buy  som* 
thing.  They  come  to  esteem  things  by  their  power  of  proonrin 
praise :  not  by  their  power  of  building  up  a  true  manhood ;  not  I 
that  which  will  make  them  sturdy ;  not  by  that  which  will  mal 
them  simple  and  tnie ;  not  by  that  which  will  make  them  patiei 
in  tribulation;  not  by  that  which  will  give  them  fortitude  und 
trials:  not  by  those  things  which  go  to  build  them  solidly  ;  but  1 
those  things  which  go  to  garnish  and  decorate  them,  and  mal 
them  appear  comely  before  men. 

We  see  how  it  is  in  shops  where  "  fancy  prices  "  prevail.  Pan* 
prices  are  prices  that  are  unwarrantable.  They  are  prices  that  a 
over  and  above  the  real  utility  of  things.  They  are  prices  whi< 
are  derived  mainly  from  the  fact  either  that  goods  have  a  power 
acting  upon  the  fancy  or  imagination,  or  that  they  have  that  whi 
addresses  itself  to  men's  love  of  praise.  Things  that  are  beautifi 
things  that  will  be  esteemed  as  beautiful,  things  that  will  be  8 
mired,  and  that  will  win  praise — these  are  the  things  to  which  fan 
K) rices  are  attached. 

That  which  is  true  in  commerce  is  just  as  true  in  character, 
regard  to  the  change  of  the  value  of  things.  That  which  lies  in  t 
mind,  as  a  spring  coiled  up  in  a  watch,  and  acts  invisibly,  imp 
ceptibly,  but  all  the  time  with  an  inward  sense  of  what  will  raa 
us  agreeable  to  people,  is  a  true  criterion  of  measurement  T 
ideals  of  life  are  the  measures  of  value. 

Love  of  praise  leads  easily  to  falseness,  to  boasting,  to  flattei 
For  men  flatter  each  other  tliat  they  may  be  flattered,  and  pra 
each  other  that  they  may  be  praised.     It  is  the  rebound  of  wl 
we  do  that  we  are  looking  for.     So  there  comes  in  falseness 
entertainment;  falseness  in  social  life;  falseness  in  friendship. 

Do  men  make  sumptuous  repasts  from  hospitality?  You  f 
invited  as  a  guest.     Is  it  because  you  are  wanted?     Is  it  to 
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joix  happy  that  the  table  is  spread  royally,  and  that  the  gorgeous 
house  opeus  its  portals,  and  that  there  is  music  aud  gaiety,  and 
every  appliance  that  can  tickle  the  fancy  and  the  palate  ?  Is  all 
tills  pains  taken  in  order  to  bestow  benefaction  on  you?  0  fool! 
^ou  are  of  the  least  value  of  the  whole.  You  are  invited  that  you 
'^^y  appreciate  the  master  of  all  this  display,  and  praise  him. 
^uch  hospitality  is  a  sham  and  a  delusion. 

^'  When  thou  makest  a  feast,"  says  the  Saviour,  ^^  seek  not  thel 
^ir«at ;  seek  not  your  friends ;  seek  not  those  who  can  make  an- 
ot;lier  dinner  as  big  as  yours,  and  ask  you  in.  Do  not  make  com- 
^*^«rce,  an  interchangeable  thing,  of  your  hospitality.  Do  not  say, 
You  dine  me,  and  I  will  dine  you  ;  you  tickle  mc,  and  I  will 
fickle  you;  you  praise  me,  and  I  will  praise  you.'  When  thou 
'^^akest  a  feast,  if  thou  wouldst  have  credit  for  real  hospitality  and 
^^indness,  go  out  after  the  poor  in  the  streets.  Bring  in  those  who 
^^'^nnot  pay  you  again." 

A  cardinal  truth  is  sincerity  in  hospitality.     But  where  men 

*ove  praise,  how  it  eats  out  the  heart ;  and  how  many  that  are  ap- 

l^»»rently  friends  are  more  friends  for  what  they  shall  get  from  you 

^Ixan  for  anything  else !     How  does  adversity  test !     What  a  touch- 

*toue  trouble  is !      How  many  when  you  were  on  the  crest  of  the 

''^ave  were  friendly  to  you !     But  when  you  went  down  in  the 

through  of  the   sea,  where  were  they  ?    Not  one  could  be  seen. 

^4uch  of  the  friendship  of  life  is  kindly,  is  good-natured ;  but  there 

*B  a  vast  amount  of  friendliness  that  is  merely  a  net  set  to  catch 

y^Ur  praise.     It  is  friendship  for  the  interest  of  one  alone,  and  not 

^^f  the  mutual  interest  of  both.    Therefore  it  is  said,  "  Let  love  be 

ithout  dissimulation."    Do  not  pretend  to  love  when  you  do  not. 

your  friendship  be  real. 

This  love  of  praise  in  excess,  inordinate,  vitiates  taste.     In  the 

^^rly  schools  of  painting,  or  what  are  called  *'  the  pre-Raphaelite 

^l^ools"  in  Italy,  and  in  the  early  German  schools,  when  men  be- 

**^Ved,  and  when  painting  was  merely  the  language  by  which  they 

^^pressed  their  belief,  there  was  a  very  stern  and  literal  adhesion  to 

^*^e  thing  that  was  thought  true.     One  reason  wliy  men  have  been 

^^  fascinated  with  what  are  called  '*  the  pre-Ilaphaelite  pictures"  is 

^^t  they  were  painted,  not  for  exhibition,  but  as  a  sincere  offering 

^    truth.     They  were  genuine;  and  therefore,  however  much  they 

^ere  "  out  of  drawing,"  however  far  they  were  from  the  niceties  of 

^  more  refined  art,  there  was  always  an  earnestness  aud  a  simpli- 

^ity  in  them,  and  they  meant  w^hat  they  expressed.     This  was  even 

ttlore  true  of  the  old  German  than  of  the  Italian  schools.     There  is 

nothing  like  the  hearty  simplicity  of  the  early  German  painters. 
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After  Bnphael,  aud  largely  in  cousequeuce  of  his  influenoe 
there  came  a  day  wheu  tliere  was  more  beauty  aud  grace,  aud  mor 
correctness  of  form  ;  but  a  large  spirit  of  exhibitoriuess  crept  iut 
the  pictures.  There  is  scarcely  a  Madonna  of  Baphael  thai  doe 
not  look  as  though  it  was  conscious  of  being  a  Madonna;  scaroel 
a  sweet  and  angelic  face  that  is  not  apparently  aware  that  it 
sweet  and* angelic ;  scarcely  a  pious  countenance  that  does  not  see< 
to  know  that  it  is  pious.  There  is  an  intolerable  sense  of  vanij 
that  has  crept  into  all  his  pictures.  And  in  this  way  loTe  of  prac^ 
has  corrupted  art.  It  has  caused  art  to  pander  to  men*B  Tanity, 
to  worse  feelings  in  men. 

That  which  is  true  of  art  is  just  as  true  of  literature.  H3 
that  write  under  the  itch  of  vanity  leave  the  effects  of  that  van' 
on  what  they  write.  I  have  an  idea  that  whatever  men  do,  M 
feeling  which  inspires  them  to  do  it  shows  through.  I  fancy  tV: 
no  man  makes  a  mark,  even  with  a  slate-pencil,  that  something 
do  not  know  what,  does  not  go  out  from  him  into  that  mark. 
l)elieve  that  no  carpenter  builds  a  house  that  something  of  hioi 
does  not  go  into  that  house. 

We  know  what  style  is  in  language ;  and  style  goes  with  everj- 
thing  else.  It  goes  with  the  builder  and  painter.  It  is  a  personil 
element  which  goes  with  one's  work.  And  where  a  man  is  Tain, 
whatever  he  does  carries  the  marks  of  his  vanity.  There  nevei 
can  be  strength  where  one  is  vain.  Strength  goes  with  reality,  and 
sincerity,  and  earnestness.  Power  and  strength  do  not  belong  ic 
a  literature  which  is  corrupted  by  love  of  praise  or  vanity. 

We  see  manifestations  of  this  quality  in  architecture.  Hoi 
few  buildings  are  willing  to  stand  on  their  uses  I  If  they  are  madi 
for  commerce,  they  bear  traces  of  vanity  on  their  face.  Have  yoi 
never  noticed,  in  going  tli rough  the  streets  of  New  York,  thos 
flounced  and  decorated  fronts — those  vast  piles  of  insignifican 
architecture,  with  carvings,  and  cornices,  and  all  manner  of  gew 
gaws,  and  tinsels,  and  trinkets,  wrought  out  of  wood  or  stone 
There  are  buildings  there  that  would  wake  you  at  midnight,  say 
ing,  "  Get  up  and  look  at  us ! "  They  are  evidently  built  to  be  seen 
and  kept  to  be  looked  at ;  and  there  is  not  a  simple  line  nor  reatfti 
element  in  the  whole  of  them. 

And  when  men  who  build  such  structures  come  to  build  on 
houses  for  us,  what  is  it  that  they  build  ?  What  is  the  ideal  whid 
they  have  in  their  minds  ?  Is  it  the  sweet  contentment  of  home! 
Is  it  domestic  joy,  and  snugness,  and  cosiness  ?  Is  it  a  house  thai 
shall  be  fit  for  the  love  and  quiet  of  the  family,  simple  and  full  t> 
comfort?     All  through  the  land  are  dwellings  which  show  tha' 
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tiiey  hate  beeu  built  by  architects.  This  is  evident  from  the 
yearnings  and  cravings  of  vanity  which  they  express.  Here  stuhds, 
on  some  bleak  hill,  without  a  tree  or  a  vine  near  it,  a  dwell- 
ing-house, with  a  huge  portico  and  three  great  staring  Greek 
columns  with  their  capitals,  which  are  of  all  things  the  most  un- 
auited  to  our  climate.  It  is  extremely  expensive,  and  ill-adapted 
for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  devoted ;  but  the  owner  was  going 
to  have  a  Gi*ecian  house,  and  it  was  built  to  gratify  his  own  and 
the  architect's  vanity. 

And  we  find  all  through  our  dwellings  the  same  vicious  out- 
working of  the  love  of  praise.  Houses  are  built,  not  so  much  for 
convenience  and  comfort,  as  for  the  display  of  skill  and  the  grati- 
fication of  vanity. 

When  the  architect  has  done  his  work,  and  the  house  is  to  be 
furnished,  that  same  trait  is  still  more  apparent  While  men  are 
yet  poor,  so  that  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  be  more  than  comfort- 
able, it  is  not  so  observable  as  when  they  begin  to  be  wealthy,  and 
can  **  dash  out,^''a8  it  is  called.  Then  what  overloading  magnifi- 
cence we  see!  Then  what  cumbrousness !  Then  what  needless 
and  useless  expense!  Then  what  crowding!  Then  what  over- 
doing in  every  direction,  so  that  the  whole  house  is  one  exclamation 
point,  inside  and  outside,  standing  for  admiration  !  Taste  is  cor- 
rupted ;  and  one  of  the  results  of  the  corruption  of  taste  is  that 
men  feel  that  this  sort  of  taste  is  the  standard.  It  goes  a  great  way 
farther  than  violating  the  canons  of  taste.  It  causes  the  corrup- 
tion of  morals  and  the  corruption  of  character. 

There  are  hundreds  of  young  men  that  should  be  married  who 
atfe  not  married.  To  marry  early  is  discreet  and  wise.  And  when 
men  and  women  are  of  a  marriageable  age,  I  think  it  to  be,  in 
general,  true,  that  it  is  wholesome  for  them  to  be  married.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  they  should  remain  single  because  they  stand  in 
poverty ;  for  two  can  live  cheaper  than  one,  if  they  live  with  dis- 
cretion, if  they  live  with  co-operative  zeal,  if  they  live  as  they 
ought  to  live.  If  the  young  man  is  willing  to  seem  poor  when  he 
is  poor;  if  the  young  woman,  being  poor,  is  willing  to  live  poorly; 
if  they  are  willing  to  plant  their  lives  together  like  two  seeds,  and 
wait  for  their  growth,  and  look  for  their  abundance  by-andby, 
when  they  have  fairly  earned  it,  then  it  is  a  good  thing  for  them  to 
come  early  into  this  partnership.  For  characters  adapt  themselves 
to  each  other  in  the  early  periods  of  life  far  more  easily  than  they 
do  afterwards.  They  who  marry  early  are  like  vines  growing  to- 
gether, and  twining  round  and  round  each  other ;  whereas,  multi- 
tnAm  of  those  who  marry  late  in  life  stand  side  by  side  like  tH(Q 
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iron  columns,  which,  being  separated  at  the  beginaing,  neyer  come 
any  nearer  to  each  other. 

Many  young  men  feel  that  they  cannot  marry  until  theycau 
support  a  wife ;  and  by  that  they  mean,  until  they  can  support  a 
house  ;  yea,  until  they  can  live  in  a  house  that  befits  them ;  until 
they  can  make  a  show  ;  until  they  can  live  as  their  kind  of  people, 
the  class  to  which  they  belong,  live — for  everybody  belongs  to  a 
class,  a  set  When  they  can  do  these  things  they  will  marry,  but 
not  before.  And  the  result  is  that  they  ar^  corrupting  life  in  the 
very  fountain. 

And  when  they  marry,  they  make  a  great  mistake  if  they  say, 
"We  will  not  undertake  to  keep  house;  let  us  board.  Then  we 
can  have  all  the  comforts  of  life ;  we  will  have  all  the  appearance* 
provided  for  us;  and  we  shall  be  relieved  from  a  thousand caree.^ 

There  is  no  school  which  God  ever  opened,  or  permitted  to  be 
opened,  which  young  people  can  so  ill  afford  to  avoid  as  the  school 
of  care  and  responsibility  and  labor  in  the  household  ;  and  a  youog 
man  and  young  woman,  marrying,  no   matter  from  what  source 
they  came  together,  no  matter  how  high  their  fathers  have  stood, one 
of  the  most  wholesome  things  that  they  can  do,  having  married  for 
love,  and  with  discretion,  is  to  be  willing  to  begin  at  the  bottom, 
and  bear  the  burdens  of  household  life  so  that  they  shall  have  i^ 
education.     I   tell   you,   there   are  pleasures   which  many  young 
maiTied  people  miss.     I  would  not  give  up  the  first  two  years  of  ni}' 
married  life  for  all  I  have  now.     I  live  in  a  big  house,  with  a  broWi» 
stone  front,  and  very  fairly  furnished;  but,  after  all,  among  tb*" 
choicest  experiences  of  my  life  were  those  which  I  passed  throogn 
in    Indiana,  when  I  hired  two  chambers  up  stairs;  when  allu^y 
furniture  was  given  to  me,  and  was  second-hand  at  that;  and  wh^>* 
the  very  clothed  which  I  had  on  my  back  had  been  worn  by  Judg** 
:   Birney  before  me.     We  were  not  able  to  hire  a  servant     We  b**^ 
to  serve  ourselves.     It  was  a  study  every  day  how  to  get  alonjf  wi^* 
our  small  means — and  it  was  a  study  never  to  be  forgotten.    lo^*" 
many  of  the  pleasures  which  have  run  through  my  life  to  bei^fi 
willing  to  begin  where  I  had  to  begin,  and  to  fight  poverty  wi^** 
love,  and   to  overcome  it,  and  to  learn  how  to  live  in  service  d-^* 
helpfulness,  and  in  all  the  thousand  ingenuities  which  love  sweet^^* 
and  makes  more  and  more  delightful. 

I  cannot  bear  to  hear  a  rich  father,  whose  son  has  married  ^^^ 
daughter  of  a  rich  man,  but  where  the  riches  are  not  ample  enoa^'* 
to  set  tlieni  up,  say,  **  We  will  keep  the  young  folks  at  home;"  ^^' 
"  They  had  better  board  until  they  are  in  better  circumstances^  ^^ 
that  they  can  keep  house  in  a  respectable  way."     I  would  say  to  bU^'^ 
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a  jonng  oouple,  "  Go  out  where  buildings  are  cheap,  aud  take  a 
cottage;  or  go  where  you  can  find  apartments  that  you  can  afford; 
and  begin  in  one  room,  and  begin  anywhere,  almost,  rather  than 
not  keep  house."  Do  not  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  young  man.  If 
you  have  married  right,  you  have  married  one  who  will  be  even 
braver  than  you  are,  and  will  be  willing  to  commence  with  you,  and 
build  from  the  foundation,  truly  and  genuinely,  to  the  very  top. 

1  look  with  very  great  alarm   upon  the  corruption,  or  perver- 
sion, of  young  people's  tastes  jn  this  matter.     They  maiTv,  too 
often,  for  love  of  praise,  aud  Siicrifice  the  happiness  of  married  life 
to  that  which  is  esteemed  praiseworthy  aud  fashionable  by  other 
people.    My  advice  to  every  young  man  or  young  woman  is,  Marry 
for  love;  love  for  life;    take   life  at  jnst  the  point  where  God's 
providence  has  put  you  ;  stand  there  with  fidelity  and  truth ;  work 
your  way  up ;  and  do  not  go  a  step  farther  than  you  are  warmnted 
in  going  by  that  which  you  have  earned.     Be  proud  of  every  step ; 
and  when,  God  having  spared  your  life  and  prospered  you,  you  be- 
come rich  and  strong,  do  not  be  ashamed  to  go  back  to  the  spot 
from  which  you  started.     Do  not  be  ashamed  to  say,  "  I  began  life 
with  no  property,  and  I  have  worked  for  all  that  I  have."    Be 
proud  to  look  into  the  pit  from  which  you  have  dug  your  way. 

There  is  another  danger  springing  out  of  this  overweening 
flense  of  praise.  It  gives  rise  to  a  corruption  to  which  I  have  fre- 
HUently  alluded  incidentally.  I  mean  the  temptation  which  men 
w^  perpetually  under,  where  they  live  for  the  love  of  praise,  to  go 
beyond  what  they  are  able  to  sustain,  and  to  resort  to  all  manner 
of  devices  in  order  to  maintain  appearances.  There  is  a  kind  of 
pride  that  I  respect  very  much;  but  where  I  know  that  persons  will 
•U  the  week  long  scrimp  themselves,  and  live  with  the  utmost  re- 
fltrictions,  that  they  may  have  the  pleasure  of  going  out  on  Sunday 
in  a  fine  dress  to  make  a  show,  I  cannot  say  that  I  respect  that, 
where  persons  might  live  with  a  great  deal  of  comfort  if  they  were 
content  to  live  in  simplicity,  but  keep  up  a  big  establishment, 
•Jid  make  themselves  absolutely  slaves  to  appearances,  so  that  their 
^^ry  life  is  wrung  out  of  them  by  anxieties,  I  cannot  say  that  I  re- 
*P^t  that     It  is  not  pride  that  actuates  them ;  it  is  vanity. 

But  it  is  worse  yet  where  men  live  beyond  their  means,  and  re- 
■Wct  not  only  themselves  but  others,  because  they  must  make  a 
V^  appearance  in  society.  That  is  dishonesty.  And  where,  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  behests  of  this  false  principle  of  vanity,  they 
^attempting  to  maintain  a  show, and,  for  the  sake  of  accomplish- 
^H  this,  make  use  of  men,  and  virtually  steal — that  is,  try  to  get 
from  men  more  than  they  render  an  equivalent  tor — \,\v^^  wc^  viiv^- 
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honest  indeed.  Where  men  beat  duwu  the  merohant,  and  beat 
down  the  mechauiCy  and  keep  theinselyeB  in  debt  to  others,  and 
make  men  serve  them  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  that  the}* 
may  keep  up  a  vain  show,  they  are  doing  thut  which  is  worse  than 
contemptible.  It  is  culpable  to  the  last  degree.  And  manhood  is 
debauched  in  them. 

This  is  tlie  real  meaning  of  extravagance,  as  it  exists  in  our  col- 
lective life  in  towns  and  cities,  and  against  which  there  is  so  mucli 
inveighing.  He  is  not  extravagant  who  lives  richly.  He  is  not 
extravagant  who  spends  what  he  has  abundantly,  when  he  has  an 
abundance  to  spend.  If  a  man  is  rich,  and  he  lives  in  a  palace,  he 
is  not  extravagant  He  may  bo  spending  money  profusely,  and 
yet  not  spending  it  extravagantly,  if  he  lives  entirely  within  his 
means.  But  any  man  is  living  extravagantly  who  is  living  beyond 
that  which  is  prudent;  beyond  that  which  he  can  afford;  beyond 
that  which  is  fit  for  his  position  and  circumstances  and  character. 
It  is  extravagance  in  this  sense,  that  it  is  culpable.  It  is  not  extrava- 
gant for  a  man  who  has  abundant  possessions  to  live  according  to 
his  means :  but  for  other  people  who  have  not  his  means  to  attempt 
to  live  as  he  does,  and  to  eke  out  by  tricks  and  shams  and  pretenaeB 
what  they  lack,  is  an  extravagance ;  and  this  is  the  kind  of  extra- 
vagance which  is  increasing  in  our  cities. 

Not  only  is  the  desire  for  praise  cornipted,  and  not  only  does  it 
lead  to  all  manner  of  mischief,  in  these  respects,  but  it  tends 
largely,  also,  to  undermine  the  sincerity  of  men's  tlioughts,  of  their 
convictions  and  of  their  religious  life.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
one  should  never  pray  openly,  because  Christ  says,  "  When  thou 
prayest  enter  into  thy  closet,  and  shut  thy  door."  This  is  a  general 
dissuasion  from  exhibitory  religious  observances.  You  have  a  right 
to  be  seen  going  to  church,  although  display  in  worship  is  forbid- 
den. You  have  a  right  to  lx»  seen  relieving  the  poor;  and  yet  we 
are  coninumdod  not  to  let  our  left  hand. know  what  our  right  hand 
doetli.  Being  charitable  that  men  may  see  how  charitable  you  are, 
being  devout  that  men  may  know  it,  and  seeking  reputation  by 
religion  or  in  charitable  movements — these  things  are  ]^rver8e,  co^ 
rupt  and  corrupting.     Against  all  these  we  are  bound  to  strive. 

Do  not,  then,  suffer  your  conscience  to  be  extinguished   by  the 
love  of  praise.     No  mattt^r  what  men  may  think,  no  matter  whai^ 
men  may  require,  no  matter  what  the  style  of  society  is,  no  matte? 
what  the  praises  and  compliments  of  men  may  be,  let  every  man 
to  it  that  he  hiis  a  conscience,  bright,  clear-eyed,  well-instruct 
Know  what  is  true,  what  is  right,  what  is  honorable,  and  wha't* 
manly,  and  stand  by  them.     Guard  your  conscience  against  ^ 
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ruption  by  the  love  of  praise.  Love  simplicity  in 
ns  truth. 

3  yoii  halt'  «i  fool,  it  is  better  that  you  should  seem 
)1  than  tha:  you  should  make  believe  that  you  are 
)  of  animals  are  willing  to  seem  what  they  are.  An/ 
illing  to  be  thought  au  ass ;  and  he  honors  God  in 
ilways  willing  to  be  thought  an  owl;  and  he  fulfills 
ven  to  him,  even  if  he  does  look  wiser  than  he  is. 
uld  be  willing  to  be  just  what  God  made  him.  Not 
not  desire  to  increase,  to  augment,  his  talents ;  not 
not  put  his  money  out  at  interest;  but  a  man  who  is 
?tter  admit  himself  to  be  ignorant  A  man  who  is 
ii  better  not  think  himself  to  be  a  genius.  A  man 
1  better  think  he  is  poor.  A  man  who  is  unskilled 
it  that  he  is  unskilled.  Whatever  you  are,  while 
reater  excellence,  stand  on  that  which  is  true  and 
ot  make  yourself  out  to  be  more  than  you  are.  Do 
put  on  guises  and  pretenses,   in  the  vain  hope  of 

lever  learn  anything  ?  A  man  talks  to  me  in  such 
e  through  him  in  a  moment.  He  is  trying  to  make 
)n  me  about  himself,  or  about  this,  that,  or  the  other 
J  moment  the  door  is  shut,  I  say,  "What  a  fool  he 
lat  I  could  not  see  through  him ! ''  And  yet,  I  go 
neighbor's  and  try  the  same  trick  ;  and  when  I  am 
'What  a  fool ! ''  And  he  goes  to  his  neighbor,  and 
;hing! 

learn  anything.  We  do  not  seem  to  think  that  truth 
t.  But  even  though,  for  a  little  time,  by  some  device, 
himself  seem  other  and  better  than  he  is,  yet  in  the 
nions  rest  on  what  is  true.  Your  character  in  the 
.  thing  fixed,  definitely,  and  your  reputation  generally 
your  chanicter  is.  Men  see  through  your  shams. 
)date  you,  and  call  you  what  they  think  you  want 
call  you  a  peacock,  or  an  eagle,  or  any  other  bird, 
'•  be,  to  please  you;  but  they  laugh  as  soon  as  your 
;  for  they  know  what  you  are.  If  you  are  a  jack- 
V  it.  And  these  weaknesses,  these  dishonesties,  these 
-.enses,  after  all,  win  but  very  little.  It  is  false  coin 
ind  you  get  false  change,  as  well  as  false  goods.  It  is 
ng  for  one  to  attempt  to  be  real,  and  to  be  willing 
it  what  h<'  is  wortli, 
juf  I  hing  more.  If  it  be  hard  to  be  smcevQ  awOi  ^\vk\\\^, 
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the  degree  of  hardness  is  the  measure  of  the  necessity  for  it. 
shows  how  far  you  are  gone.    If  it  is  difficult  for  you,  with  o 
face,  and  quiet  eye,  and  temperate  tongue,  to  stand  before  men 
as  you  are,  how  far  you  must  have  gone  in  the  wrong  directi 
You  need,  more  than  any  other  thing,  to  restate  your  case  to.  G 
and  begin  at  the  foundation  again. 

And  let  us  recollect  that  while  we  are  playing  our  tricks 
pranks  on  one  another,  and  living  in  mountebauk  shows — J 
thousand  flatteries  and  insincerities — there  is  an  Eye  that  is  pei 
Truth,  and  looks  through  them  alL     We  never  can  deceive,  not 
an  hour  nor  for  a  moment.  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do. 

This  phantasy  of  life,  this  dance  of  intoxication,  this  gay  it 
will  soon  be  over,  and  then  all  the  disguises  that  we  are  wear 
all  the  masks  that  we  are  putting  on,  God  will  tear  off,  and  we  8 
stand  revealed  at  the  last  day  just  as  we  are.     The  truth  will 
vail  in  the  end. 

Build,  then,  for  the  great  day  of  all — for  immortality.  B 
genuinely,  truthfully,  lovingly ,  purely ;  and  then  you  shall  win 
only  the  reality,  but  that  very  praise  which  you  have  coveted, 
sought  to  buyer  bribe  with  false  pretenses.  Blessed  is  he  ^ 
lives  in  transparent  simplicity  here,  whose  yea  is  yea,  and  wl 
nay  is  nay — nothing  more  nor  lees;  and  whom  God  loves  becansi 
is  true,  and  brings  into  his  kingdom,  whei*e  all  his  children  s! 
be  forever. 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

What  are  we,  that  we  should  draw  near  to  thee,  thou  Eternal  Power? 
We  cannot  lift  our  thought  to  the  lerel  of  thy  being.  We  do  not  understand 
thee,  nor  bj  searching  can  any  one  find  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfection. 
We  are  drawn  to  thee  by  our  necessities.  We  are  drawn  to  thee  by  the  need 
which  we  hare  of  light,  and  strength,  and  comfort.  Thy  power  is  not  alone 
in  the  heaven,  but  upon  all  the  earth.  We  are  thy  creatures.  Though  we 
are  so  far  from  thee,  and  90  unlike  thee ;  though  we  are  not  obedient  to  thy 
commands ;  though  we  do  not  fulfill  our  duties  according  to  tbe  measure  of 
our  knowledge  and  our  strength,  still  we  are  thine.  Erring  children  are  we, 
but  we  are  children.  And  we  are  in  our  Father's  house.  And  we  come  with 
confessions  of  our  unworthiness.  And  much  more,  O  God,  we  come  to  make 
mention  of  thy  goodness.  We  come  to  make  mention  of  thy  past  mercies. 
We  come  to  make  mention  of  all  that  we  have  known  in  our  homes  of  the 
goodness  of  God,  which  has  attended  us  at  every  step,  and  through  every 
year  of  our  lives  thus  far.  We  would  acknowledge  thy  goodness  in  sparing 
us,  and  thy  goodness  in  bounties  to  us.  All  that  has  made  life  bright  and 
joyful  we  have  owed  to  thy  kind  providence.  How  much  we  owe  thee  for 
these  mercies  1  And  how  much  more  do  we  owe  thee  for  the  light  of  hope ; 
for  fbresight;  for  the  exi)ectation  of  immortality;  for  the  yision  of  our 
Saviour:  for  all  the  gracious  promises  which  are  contained  in  thy  Word; 
for  that  which  we  accept  by  faith  of  Christ,  and  which  enables  us  to  triumph 
in  life,  and  over  death :  and  for  the  glory  of  a  blessed  immortality  I 

O  Lord  Jesus,  make  yet  more  plain  to  us  thy  mission,  and  the  mercy  that 
ia  therein ;  and  give  forth  to  us  that  divine  Spirit  by  which  we  may  rise  to 
an  understanding  of  thy  love,  which  can  never  be  understood  here  in  its 
fullness.  Bring  us,  by  thy  Spirit,  into  sympathy  with  thee.  Rule  in  every 
part  of  our  life.  Subdue  us  to  the  po.wer  of  love,  that  we  may  cast  out 
every  evil  desire :  that  we  may  resist  the  things  which  are  ofTensive  to  thee ; 
that  we  may  become  little  children,  transformed  by  thy  grace  into  simpli- 
«;ity,  into  truthfulness,  and  into  obedience. 

Grant,  we  pray  thee,  to  all  in  thy  presence,  the  mercies  that  they  need, 
even  if  they  know  them  not  themselves :  if  they  know  that  they  are  troubled, 
but  do  not  understand  the  reason  of  this  trouble.  Thou.  O  God,  dost  un- 
derstand perfectly ;  and  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  distribute  thy  favors,  not 
according  to  the  wisdom  of  our  asking,  but  according  to  thine  own  insight 
and  knowledge  of  us. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing,  to-night,  to  all  those  who  are 
under  circumstances  of  trial  and  affliction.  Sanctify  to  them  the  dispensa- 
tions of  thy  providence. 

Bless  all  those  who  feel  the  pressure  of  care  and  trouble.  May  they  be 
zihle  to  put  their  burdens  upon  the  Lord,  and  cast  their  care  on  Him  who 
careth  for  them.  Forbid  that  thy  children  should  be  in  bondage  as  other 
men  are.  May  they  be  able  to  set  such  an  example  under  trouble,  and  anx- 
iety, and  cares,  and  afflictions,  that  men  shall  see  that  there  is  in  them  and 
around  them  more  power  than  those  men  find  among  men — even  the  power 
of  the  mighty  God. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  all  those  who  are  troubled ; 
to  all  those  who  are  tempted ;  to  all  those  who  find  themselves  ready  to 
slide:  to  all  those  who  fear;  to  all  those  who  are  in  any  way  caught,  en- 
tangled, and  threatened  in  life.    Wilt  thou  give  them  gracious  deliverance. 

Grant,  we  pray,  if  there  are  those  who  look  on  their  way  among 
men,  and  ponder  a  better  life,  that  they  may  have  the  inspiration  of  thy 
Spirit.    Have  they  not  1  n  their  thoughts  evidence  that  thou  art  moving  upon 
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their  souls  ?  May  they  not  turn  back  as  from  unwelcome  thinfES.  May  those 
who  are  conscious  of  Hying  evil  lives,  turn  their  souls,  with  all  their  purpoees, 
away  from  eyil«  and  unto  good.  Help  theml  And  if  they  be  pursued  and 
caught,  and  dragged  back  again  into  evil,  wilt  thou  rescue  them  1 

We  pray,  O  Lord,  that  men  may  learn  the  new  life ;  and,  with  mighty 
outcry,  with  heart  and  hand  lifted -to  God,  may  they  find  strength  to 
break  away  from  evil,  and  to  cleaye  to  all  that  is  good. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  bring  to  troubled  minds,  to  struggling  oonseien- 
ces,  to  men  who  are  filled  with  doubts,  that  settled  peace  which  thy  Spirit 
gives  to  those  to  whom  the  truth  comes.  Wilt  thou  bring  all  inquiring  «ouls 
to  the  feet  of  Jesus ;  and  there  may  they  find  peace.  Taking  his  yoke  and 
his  burden,  may  they  have  rest  unto  their  souls. 

O  Lord,  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  give  us  truth.  Wilt  thou  grant  that  it 
may  be  known  more  and  more  perfectly  throughout  our  land. 

We  l)eeeech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  thy  churches  of  every  name.  May 
they  be  built  up  in  holy  faith.  And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  spread  int^li- 
gence  and  virtue.  May  righteousness  prevail  among  thy  people.  We  pray 
that  thou  wilt  quench  lust  and  passion. 

Wilt  thou  be  pleased  to  help  those  who  are  laboring  for  the  reformation 
of  manners.  We  pray  that  peace  may  be  vouchsafed  to  all  nations ;  that  Ml- 
flshness  may  be  checked ;  and  that  human  feelings  may  everywhere  be  felt 
by  men  toward  men. 

Let  thy  kingdom  come,  and  the  whole  world  see  thy  salvatioa. 

We  ask  it  for  Christ's  sake.    Amen. 


PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

Our  Father,  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  the  word  spoken,  that  it  may  be 
a  caution,  that  it  m«iy  throw  light  upKin  the  paths  of  tnose  who  are  erring, 
and  that  it  may  incite  to  diligence  those  who  need  to  arouse  themselves.  De- 
liver us,  we  pray  thee,  from  the  temptations  of  vanity.  Teach  us  how  to 
make  life  Ix^nevolent,  and  not  selfish.  Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  we  may  be 
able,  in  all  our  relations  one  to  another,  in  society,  and  wherever  our  duties 
are,  to  live  in  simplicity  and  in  truth,  fearing  God  and  loving  men.  Deliver 
us,  we  pray  thee,  from  the  temptations  of  the  present  life— its  guiles;  its  de- 
lusions ;  its  false  compliances.  Deliver  us  from  everything  which  depn'ades 
the  soul,  and  brin^  us  at  last,  in  the  love  of  truth,  in  the  love  of  God,  and  in 
the  love  of  men,  into  thine  own  heavenly  kingdom,  through  riches  of  grace 
in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.    Amen. 


THE  TEST  OF   LOVE. 


**  !Kot  ererj  one  tbat  aaith  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the 
^^>>S<dom  of  heaven,  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  mj  Father  which  Ib  in. 
."— BiATT.  vii  2L 


There  can  be  no  doubt  to  those  who  have  followed  the  line  of 

^^*i  troversy  which   ran  through   the  whole  of  Christ's  life — his 

^^^^troversy  with  the  leading  religiou^s  teachers  of  his  time — that 

^^  laere  throws  into  contrast  the  spirit  of  ethical  liviug  and  the 

spirit  of  emotional  living.    He  is  endeavoring  to  show,  in  these 

^oi-cls,  the  necessity  of  character,  conduct  and  life,  as  a  true  foun- 

*^*tion  on  which  to  stand  and  hope,  as  distinct  from  religiousness, 

^*^^t.her  ceremonial  or  emotive.     All  the  way  through  the  teaching 

^*     t.be  Saviour,  this  same  contrast  was  eminent;  and  the  apostles 

"^^    occasion,  time  and  again,  to  pursue   the  same   line  of  dis- 

^*"*^^ination,  and  rebuke  men  for  having  neither  godliness  in  life, 

'^or  religiousness  iu  feeling,  and  for  so  far  being  totally  destitute 

'^^kX  deficient.      Sometimes — not  iinfrequently — men  were  rebuked 

^^"  being  religious  in  feeling,  but  not  godly  in  life. 

We  find  the  Apostle  John,  especially  in  the  chapter  which  we 

in   the  opening  service,  making   the  same  distinction.     He 

^^Sht  that  to  keep  Christ's  commandments  was  the  test  of  being 

*^**i8t's  disciple.     The  duty  of  keeping  the  law  of  God,  action, 

'^ical  living,  was  insisted  upon  by  him. 

-Among  the  Jews,  scrupulosity  in   the  maintenance  of  their 

Ij^^^l  law  was  the  secret  of  their  church  life.     They  were  blinded. 

r^     *^^n  they  had  been  carried  away  captive,  and  beaten  as  with  a 

c^*^l,  the  more  earnest  among  them  endeavored  to  hold  the  people 

^^Sr^ther.     And  in  reading  the  old  Scriptures,  they  interpreted  them 

""^^y  that  if  the  law  were  kept  with  absolute  perfectness,  God 

l^^^'Mld  both  save  them  from  their  enemies,  and  exalt  them  to  un- 

^^^^>wn  heights  of  glory.     They  set  about  doing  it.     They  under- 

^^1<  to  keep  the  law,  understanding  by  iho  law,  the  ritual  law — 

^^  letter  of  the  law.     This  they  kept  with  extreme  scrupulousness, 
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not  only  to  the  very  letter,  but  a  little  way  beyond,  in  order  U 
allow  for  shrinkage,  or  mistake.  And  it  was  in  this  extreme  soro 
pulosity  that  they  placed  their  hope. 

We  find  all  through  the  teachings  of  Christ  the  recognition  o 
this,  and  his  criticism  or  judgment  upon  it. 

At  a  later  peiiod  thei*e  grew  up  many  religious  people  in  tb 
midst  of  the  Christian  Church  who  relaxed  somewhat  thei 
tenacious  liold  upon  external  things.  There  grew  up  a  morbid  an< 
artificial  spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  And  men  in  some  degree  thongfa 
themselves  to  be  Christians  in  the  proportion  in  which  they  yic 
lated  the  natural  appetites  and  the  natural  affections.  Giving 
literal  rendering  to  the  words  of  the  Master,  they  did  attempt  t 
crucify  their  minds  and  their  affections.  Love  itself  was  put  int 
prison  and  into  disgrace,  and  men  thought  they  were  saints  in  pre 
portion  as  they  sacrificed  the  most  innocent  of  affections  and  reh 
tions.  They  thought  they  became  pure  and  high  in  the  sight  o 
Gk)d  in  the  proportion  in  whicli  they  practised  self-repression. 

Then  sprung  up,  as  a  rebound  from  this,  in  natures  that  coul 
not  follow  it,  an  intensely  i^ractical  life;  and  works  and  deeds  • 
compassion,  without  special  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  inwa.^ 
states,  became  signs  of  safety,  and  tests  of  salvableness.  Works 
righteousness,  in  one  way  and  another,  came  to  be  the  groun^ 
and  foundations  of  men's  hopes. 

Now,  all  tliese  grounds  are  partial.    The  ground  of  hope 
sists  neither  in  practical  life,  nor  in  an  emotive  life,  nor  in 
rigor  with  which  one  denies  himself,  nor  in  the  scrupulosity 
which  one  observes  known  or  recognized  standards  of  duty, 
consists  in  the  totality  which  is  made  np  of  all  these ;  and  we 
in  a  condition  of  grace  or  in  a  condition  of  safety,  not  in  the." 
portion  in  which  we  have  feeling  alone ;  nor  in  the  proportio 
which  we  have  practice  alone;  nor  in  the  proportion  in  which 
perfonn  works  of  charity  alone;  but  iu  the  proportion  in  whid 
combine  all  the  elements  of  our  nature  until  we  have  become  peJM*-! 
men  in  Christ  Jesus,  so  that  all  emotive  experiences,  and  all 
terminations,  and  all  intellectual  cognitions,  and  all  cxperieno« 
joy,  are  embraced  in  our  Christian  experience.     Wherever  a  i^e] 
takes  any  one  of  these  elements  alone,  and  carries  it  to  excess^ 
tends  to  rebound,  by-and-by,  to  the  opposite  extreme.     And  m, 
different  periods,  the  Church  has  been  moving  from  one  side 
another  under  the  principle  of  reaction. 

There  are  multitudes  in  our  times  who  regard  the  evidenoes  l^ 
piety  as  lying  very  largely  in  the  nature  and  strength  of  thei^ 
Christian  emotions;  and  there  is  an  equal  number,  probably,  whC 
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»iim   because  they  have  no  such  emotions,  because  they  have 

oomfortable  eyidence  of  their  acceptance  with  God  through 
ins  Christ.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  this  is  not  a  thing  to 
desired  and  sought  Where  it  is  normal,  where  it  is  the  fruit  of 
B  Botil  brought  to  a  full  ethical  life,  it  is  both  beautiful  and 
sirabie.  Where  it  is  wholesome  and  natural,  it  tends  to  produce 
iristian  practice,  and  to  make  it  easier  to  lead  men  along  the  line 
practical  endeayor. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  where  Christian  emotion,  or  emotion 
cited  under  conditions  which  lead  one  to  suppose  it  to  be  Chris- 
m  emotion,  exists  alone,  and  separated  from  wholesome  causations 
id  connections,  it  tends  to  supplant  right  living,  and  to  substi- 
te  a  kind  of  intoxicating  experience  for  a  manly,  practical, 
bolesome  life. 

Men  seek,  often,  in  revivals  of  religion,  or  what  may  be  called 
udies  for  them,  to  carry  up  their  feelings  to  great  intensity.  They 
ek  faith,  joy,  rapture,  ecstasy.  They  attempt  to  kindle  in  their 
inds  an  enthusiasm  of  moral  feeling.  They  have  an  impression, 
hen  they  have  earned  excitement  in  ibis  direction  to  such  a  de- 
ree  that  it  begins  to  be  an  intuition,  that  they  are  nearer  to  Ood; 
lat  they  are  in  a  more  eminent  state  of  piety;  that  they  are  in  a 
mdition  of  acceptance  which  transcends  that  in  which  they  ordi- 
Bffily  live. 

Now,  I  myself  believe  that  the  mind,  carried  up  to  its  intui- 
onal  state,  is  exalted  to  a  higher  plane  and  is  in  a  higher  sphere; 
believe  that  the  best  action  of  any  faculty  is  that  which  is  under 
3Ty  high  excitement ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  living  in  a  state  of 
igh  moral  enthusiasm — even  that  which  is  intuitional — is  neces- 
urily  the  type  of  the  best  piety,  in  whicli  phrase  I  comprehend  the 
^hole  man — body,  soul  and  spirit.  I  do  not  regard  those  who  are 
tie  most  susceptible  of  these  higher  forms  of  feeling,  or  those  who 
K  the  most  filled  with  rejoicing,  as  the  best  Christians.  They 
My  be  the  best,  but  they  are  not  necessarily  so.  For  emotion, 
lone,  even  if  it  be  moral  emotion,  is  but  a  means  to  an  end.  At 
Ay  rate,  it  is  but  one  among  many  elements  which  go  to  con- 
^tute  the  true  Christian  life. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  men  seek  these  high  feelings.  One 
*enis  to  be  this:  that  they  diflTer  ftom  ordinary  experiences — 
•h^t  they  appear  to  be  special  divine  evidences  of  acceptance 
■^th  God.  When  men  have  been  living:  in  such  a  state  that  they 
"•▼e  had  no  rare  emotions;  when  they  have  been  living  so  that 
^^^^  has  been  nothing  stimulating  nor  exhilarating  in  their 
^^P^ence;  and  when,  under  the  influence  of  soci^i  ^xe\V;^T!v^tL\A^ 
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of  religions  meetings,  of  any  caases  which  wake  their  minds  up  to 
a  Tery  high  state,  they  go  into  an  experience  of  vivid,  intense,  and 
joyful  moral  feeling,  then  they  seem  to  think  that  is  a  direct  pro 
duct  of  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  upon  their  80ul&  I  am 
wont  to  think  that  all  high  feeling  is  a  direct  product  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Divine  Spirit  upon  the  human  soul ;  but  they  think 
that  it  is  special,  personal,  and  in  the  nature  of  a  Divine  assurance. 
They  think  they  are  sons  of  God  because  they  have  such,  to  them, 
rare  and  strange  emotions,  and  emotions  that  are  so  intense. 

If  a  man  dream  that  he  lies  with  the  ladder  of  Jacob  before  him, 
and  that  angels  are  going  up  and  down;  and  if  he  wake  in  a  state 
of  rapture,  or  of  serenity  even,  he  fancies  that  he  has  been  brought 
from  sin  to  righteousness,  and  that  there  is  in  that  circumstance, 
somewhere  or  somehow,  evidence  that  he  is  a  child  of  God. 

These  high-feelings  appeal,  indeed,  to  the  most  bewitching  part 
of  a  man's  nature — his  imagination.  There  is  no  faculty,  not  ex- 
cepting reason  itself,  that  has  so  much  to  do  with  the  production 
in  us  of  tenacious  impressions,  as  the  imagination  ;  and  when 
reason  acts  through  the  affections  and  the  imagination,  it  works  fax 
more  powerfully  and  fruitfully  than  at  any  other  time.  All  high 
feeling  tends  to  mingle  itself  with  the  imagination ;  and  a  kind  of 
fantasy  is  the  result 

Then,  over  and  above  that,  there  is  a  love  of  excitement  which 
is  just  as  likely  to  prevail  in  the  exercise  of  the  moral  feelings  as 
under  any  other  circumstances. 

All  men  love  excitement — which  is  only  another  way  of  saying 
that  all  men  love  life;  for  life  is  but  a  state  of  excRement  We 
seek  it;  and  when  it  is  sought  by  physical  stimulants  we  see  that  it 
is  unwholesome.  When  it  is  sought  in  social  things,  within  due 
bounds,  we  believe  it  to  be  healthy.  It  may  be  sought  also  in  moral 
feeling;  and  there  it  may  be  wholesome  or  injurious.  A  man  may 
be  religious  to  dissipation — if  by  religion  you  mean  a  state  of  being 
excited  in  the  direction  of  moral  thoughts  and  moml  feelings. 
There  is  a  dissipation  in  moral  experience  which  is  analogous  to 
dissipation  in  social  life,  or  even  in  physical  things.  And  there  ore 
many  persons  who  seek  the  higher  forms  of  religious  feeling, 
because  with  excitement  in  joy,  and  peace,  and  faith,  and  all  those 
higher  elements,  there  goes — shall  I  call  it  divine  intoxication  ?  It 
is,  at  all  events,  a  kind  of  intoxication. 

Now,  one  may  seek  moral  intoxication  to  his  damage.  One  may 
so  live  in  the  higher  range  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  he  may  so^ 
from  day  to  day,  cry  out,  "  Lord !  Lord  I "  that  he  shall  quite  for- 
get the  service  of  the  Lord — that  he  shall  quite  forget  tfie  lower 
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)ne  may  seek  with  the  disciples  to  build  three  tabernacles 
le  Monnt  of  Vision,  and  may  dwell  there,  nnwilling  to  go 
0  the  base  of  the  mountain  where  humanity  is  suffering  the 
ts  of  demoniac  possession.  It  is  quite  possible  for  one  to  be 
urit  of  rapture,  to  have  intense  faith,  to  behold  the  vision 
^orld  to  come,  to  be  wrapped  in  the  excitement  of  song  and 
and  yet  to  be  very  selfish,  very  hard,  very  proud,  very  un- 
ic, — if  his  sphere  of  duty  lie  in  the  domestic  circle, — ^very 
^  and  often  dishonest — if  his  duty  lie  chiefly  in  his  relations 
fellow-men  in  business.  Experience  teaches  us  that  one 
^e  in  the  most  excitable  moral  condition ;  that  he  may  live 
.  a  state  that  a  hymn  shall  send  him  flying  through  the  air, 
a  glowing  prayer  shall  make  him  like  a  cloud  on  which 
n  shines,  and  develops  all  its  glories;  that  he  may  be  in 
ition  in  which  he  shall  weep,  and  rejoice,  and  take  on  the 
;  forms  of  experience  in  the  meetings  of  his  brethren,  and 
^t,  inwardly,  he  may  be  undrilled  in  conscience,  not  disci- 
in  taste,  not  active  in  doing  the  work  of  the  Lord.  And  he 
the  less  faulty  because  his  joy  happens  to  lie  in  the  plane  of 
ill  emotion  in  distinction  from  lower  and  social  emotions. 
7e  you  never  seen  an  exceedingly  pioos  person  who  was  ex- 
jly  disagreeable  ?  Have  you  never  found  persons  who  spent 
)y  themselves,  and  afterwards  made  you  wish  they  had  spent 
ore  hours  by  themselves  ?  Have  you  never  held  discourses 
lose  who  walked  with  God,  and  lived  as  seeing  Him  who  is 
le;  who  talked  of  heaven;  and  who  made  manifest  their 
Qd  cognition  of  spiritual  themes ;  but  who  were  not  dis- 
X)  yield ;  who  were  obstinate ;  who  were  not  "  easy  to  be  en 
[;'*who  were  not  inclined  to  humility;  who  were,  rather, 
rshipers;  who  were  not  in  sympathy  with  their  fellow-men; 
ndeed,  were  quite  unconscious  that  there  was  such  a  duty  as 
r  sympathizing  with  others;  who  were  not  radiant  in  the 
lold ;  who  were  like  icicles,  pure,  but  very  cold ;  who  dis- 
ced joy  itself? 

w,  true  piety  sparkles  with  joy  all  over.  A  true  Christian 
>nld  make  even  a  little  child  love  to  be  a  Christian.  One  who 
le  spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  be  as  he  was;  and 
rer  he  came  everybody  flocked  to  him.  Even  the  old  sturdy 
and  Pharisees  could  not  keep  away  from  him.  Mothers 
heir  children  came  to  him.  Children  themselves  ran  to  him. 
be  wicked — those  who  were  not  accounted  to  be  worthy  of 
Dg  in  society  free — they  thronged  his  footsteps.  Wherever 
[aster  came  there  were  sympathy  and  attractvv^u^^\  ^xA 
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wherever  there  is  a  true  piety,  it  should  be  sweet ;  it  should  be  fra- 
grant ;  it  should  draw  the  bees,  the  very  inseots — to  it 

One  may  have  religion  in  the  form  of  excitability  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  his  real  moral  standing.  The  moral  sentiments  may  be 
reckoned  upon  as  we  reckon  upon  the  sentiment  of  poetry.  As 
there  are  certain  constitutional  elements  which  go  to  the  produc- 
tion of  mathematical  capacity,  so  there  are  certain  constitutional 
elements  which  go  to  the  production  of  moral  feelings.  A  man 
may  pour  out  from  his  higher  faculties  an  abundant  experience ; 
and  yet  his  life  may  not  be  a  good  life.  One  may  write  poetry  thai 
shall  soar  to  the  seyenth  heayeu ;  and  yet  he  may  be  a  miserable 
drunken  wretch.  We  have  in  our  own  literature  most  melanchol? 
instances  of  that  kind.  And  yet  the  spirit  of  poetry,  we  should  sup- 
pose, is  a  spirit  of  transcendent  vision  and  elevation  above  the 
material.  A  man  may  be  a  poet,  and  sing  like  an  angel,  and  live 
like  a  deviL  And  precisely  in  the  same  way  the  mora)  sentiments 
may  be  so  separated  from  life  that  a  man  may  have  intense  moral 
feelings,  and  yet  may  have  no  moral  conduct;  his  feeling  will  be 
only  a  substitute  for  conduct,  rather  than  the  cause  of  it 

Moreover,  the  fullness  and  the  frequency  of  higher  forms  of 
moral  experience  depend  largely  upon  the  original  endowments  of 
the  mind — upon  the  capacity  which  men  have  in  themselves.  Of 
course,  jf  a  man  is  made  with  a  very  large  brain,  and  the  several 
departments  of  that  brain  are  large  and  sensitive,  the  same  causa- 
tion will  produce  double  or  treble  the  result  in  his  case,  without 
reference  to  any  endeavor  on  his  part,  that  it  produces  in  the  cases 
of  many  other  men.  It  is  no  credit  to  a  man  who  is  long-sighted 
that  he  sees  a  great  way  farther  than  a  man  who  is  short-sighted. 
His  eyes  were  made  to  see  farther ;  and  it  would  l>e  absurd  for  him 
to  arrogate  to  himself  a  superior  degree  of  excellence  because,  hav- 
ing perfect  eyes,  he  can  see  better  than  those  about  him  whose  eyes 
are  imperfect  But  the  same  mistake  is  committed  in  religious  ex- 
perience. Some  men  feel  strongly ;  but  that  fact  docs  not  indicate 
anything  except  that  they  liave  strong  natures  It  is  a  sign,  not  of 
attainment,  but  of  original  capacity.  And  of  him  to  whom  much  is 
given,  much  shall  be  requirecL 

There  are  very  many  men  who  weep  easily;  who  rejoice  natu- 
rally; who  fly  up  into  enthusiasm  at  the  first  touch;  and  who  are 
supposed  to  be  pre-eminently  Christian  above  those  who  are  rela* 
tively  stupid,  or  torpid.  Their  endowment  may  be  more  fortunate^ 
but  so  far  as  its  being  a  test  of  piety  is  concerned  it  is  of  no  valnt. 

I  suppose  there  is  more  virtue  in  many  men  who  simply  maia* 
tain  decency  in  life  than  there  is  in  other  men  who  maintain  pm« 
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inent  beauty  in  life.  If  yon  jndge  by  the  amonnt  of  effort  that 
I  mnst  pnt  forth,  there  are  many  men  that  live  low  moral  lives 
3  are  deserving  of  more  credit  than  many  men  who  live  high 
ral  lives. 

Here  is  a  man  who  has  been  living  all  bis  life  long  just  on  the 
e  of  swearing.  Oaths  have  been  perpetually  hissing  in  him  like 
im  repressed  iu  a  boiler ;  and  he  has  kept  them  under.  There 
i  man  who  never  thought  of  an  oath.  And  I  think,  as  God 
isuresy  that  there  is  more  credit  due  the  man  who  did  not  swear 
3n  he  wanted  to  all  the  time,  and  held  in  with  pain  and  watch- 
and  self-exertion,  than  to  the  man  who  did  not  swear  only 
anse  he  did  not  want  to.  The  former  man  has  expended  more 
rer  to  maintain  an  average  decency  than  many  men  who  stand 
above  him  do  to  maintain  their  higher  estates.  I  do  not  say  that 
18  as  good  a  specimen  of  manhood  as  they  are ;  I  am  now  speak- 
of  the  quality  of  merit,  of  the  kind  of  measure,  which  is  in- 
?ed,  and  which  depends  upon  us,  and  not  upon  what  we  have 
eived — not  upon  our  original  endowment 
Many  men  have  great  cheer  and  great  hope  who  are  seeking 
ly,  with  more  or  less  success,  but  with  honest  earnestness,  to  do 
d's  will ;  and  yet  it  may  not  be  such  as  to  show  itself  in  the 
m  of  a  distinct  emotive  experience. 

What,  then,  is  the  product  of  these  thoughts  and  these  dis- 
minations  ? 

In  the  first  place,  no  man  is  to  suppose  that  he  is  not  a  Ghris- 
n  because  he  is  not  a  subject  of  pre-eminent  experiences.  It 
ty  be  a  very  desirable  thing  for  you  to  have  them ;  but  even  if 
a  have  them  not,  you  still  may  be  a  Christian.  He  who  does 
)  will  of  God,  or  seeks  to  do  it ;  he  who  keeps  the  command- 
ants of  Christ;  he  who  fulfills  the  Scripture  saying,  "And  here- 
▼e  do  know  that  we  love  him,  if  we  keep  his  commandments'* — 
is  the  Christian. 

Well,  what  are  the  commandments  of  Christ  ?  Who  can  doubt 
■at  they  are  that  will  take  the  four  Gospels,  not  as  they  are 
>«8ed  and  interpreted  by  the  mazes  of  theology,  but  in  their  sim- 
icity?  Let  one  take  the  four  Gospels  and  read  what  was  the 
^  of  Christ,  and  what  his  example  was,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
9  divine  commandments  are  all  summed  up  in  a  single  element 
ft  tmly  benevolent  disposition  ;  a  heart  that  loves  God  and  men, 
d  brings  a  man  into  sympathy  with  his  fellows. 
If  you  undertake  considerately,  genuinely,  earnestly,  to  live 
^rding  to  the  commands  of  Christ  Jesus,  though  you  never 
▼e  an  emotion  that  rises  to  the  form  of  a  flame,  though  yon 
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never  have  au  experience  that  shoots  itself  up  radiantly,  though 
you  never  thongk:^^  that  you  saw  a  vision  nor  dreamed  a  dr^m,  your 
steadfast  living  on  the  lower  plane  where  yon  are  endeavoring  to 
carry  out  the  spirit  of  true  beneficence,  is  evidence  that  you  are  a 
child  of  God  They  who  keep  the  commandments  of  God  are  his 
children. 

We  hear  much  said  about  the  love  of  Christ ;  we  read  much 
about  it  in  hymns ;  and  it  is  beautifuL  Wo  read  much  about  it 
in  the  biogmphies  of  holy  men,  to  whom  it  gave  great  delight  : 
We  read  much  about  it  in  the  history  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  . 
And  it  is  made  a  test  everywhere.  "You  must  love  Christ," 
people  are  told.  The  reply  is,  "  I  cannot  love  him ;  I  am  never 
conscious  of  loving  him.''  And  here  comes  in  this  v^ry  precious 
passage :  "  We  know  that  we  love  him  if  we  keep  his  command- 
ments." It  is  not  necessary  to  the  loving  of  Christ  that  there 
should  be  a  vision  of  him — a  portraiture  of  him.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  you  should,  in  some  happy  moment,  see  him,  and  have  a 
lover's  rapture  and  enthusiasm  in  his  presence,  and  pour  oat  your 
heart  consciously  toward  that  Being  who  has  been  revealed  to  you. 
I  do  not  say  that  there  is  no  such  experience  as  that,  and  that  it  is 
not  a  higher  experience,  and  that  it  is  not  one  to  be  desired ;  but  I 
say  this,  that  it  is  not  necessary.  A  man  may  be  so  literal  as  never 
to  have  had  an  imagination  of  the  Saviour  in  his  life ;  and  yet  he 
may  be  a  disciple,  he  may  be  living  obediently,  and  he  may  have  a 
hope  of  salvation  assured  to  him.  For,  if  we  keep  Christ's  com- 
mands, we  give  evidence  that  we  love  him.  In  other  words,  there 
is  a  practical  as  well  as  an  emotive  way  of  loving.  Those  who 
love  Christ  with  an  understanding  of  the  proportions  of  spiritual 
life,  are  on  a  higher  plane  than  those  who  have  not  such  under- 
standing ;  but  they  are  not  the  only  ones  that  love.  Some  love  by 
conduct,  and  they  confederate  their  faculties  in  a  supremacy  of 
divine  benevolence.  They  place  great  stress  on  daily  ethical  expe- 
rience. If  men  have  an  emotive  experience,  they  are  fortunate  in- 
deed. They  are  the  poets.  They  are  the  prophets.  They  are  the 
priests.  They  are  the  elect.  They  are  the  higher  order  of  men. 
God  orders  it  as  it  pleaseth  him  iu  that  regard.  I  do  not  under- 
value this  experience;  I  would  put  it  very  high  in  my  estimate;  , 
but  I  would  say  to  the  poor  man  and  woman  who  stand  on  the  - 
lowest  plane ;  who  are  literal ;  who  are  unimaginative ;  who  are  ^ 
practical ;  wlio  have  very  little  upspring ;  who  lack  the  emotive^sB 
3lenient;  who  wisii  they  could  sing  and  glow,  but  cannot; 
wish  they  could  see  a  picture  of  the  Lord  in  the  air,  but  cannot: 
who  wish  they  could  have  love  to  a  Person,  as  others  have,  bul 
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He\'ci  have  it — ^I  would  say  to  them,  If  you  obey  Christ's  com- 
mands, he  says,  '^  Hereby  I  know  that  you  love  me,  and  I  accept 
^onr  loVe  in  that  you  keep  my  commandments.    If  your  practical 
life  is  according  to  the  spirit  of  true  benevolence ;  if  you  accept 
tilie  commands  *Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
i^eart,'  and  you  try  to  love  God;  *and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself/  and 
you  try  to  love  your  neighbor  as  yourself;  if  you  take  the  com- 
r^iandmcnts  as  they  are  given  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  attempt, 
^7  day,  to  live  according  to  those  commandments,  that  prao- 
ical  endeavor  I  accept  as  love  to  me." 

And  why  not  ?    Is  not  that  the  very  thing  that  we  are  doing 

very  day  in  our  intercourse  with  each  other?    Are  the  most  ten- 

er  relations  always  those  in  which  there  is  the  most  declarative 

^BKfTection — the  most  demonstrative  love  ?    There  are  some  house- 

^kolds  where  the  mother  is  one  of  those  phlogistic  natures  that  we 

^Dieet  with,  and  wants  forever  to  be  caressing  and  kissing  her  chil- 

^^ren,  and  talks  much  of  sentiment.    She  does  feel  a  great  deal  of 

AoYe  for  her  children ;  but,  after  all,  their  shoes  run  down  at  the 

Aieel,  and  their  stockings  are  not  always  mended,  and  the  table  is 

iBlatternly  set,  and  things  go  at  loose  ends  about  the  house,  and  the 

Imsband  is  not  very  happy ;  but  she  makes  up  for  what  she  lacks 

:&n  practical  matters,  by  excess  of  feeling.    It  is  all  feeling  and  no 

X>i^actice,  with  her.    But  is  there  not  to  be  something  besides  feel- 

a.ng  in  domestic  life  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  multitudes  of  mothers  who  almost 

"^ever  kiss  their  children;  who  very  seldom  indulge  in  the  rapture 

of  feeling;  who  have  not  much  feeling  anyhow.     But  where  has 

^he  feeling  of  these  emotionless  mothers  gone  to?     I  have  seen 

\)rook8  that  had  nothing  to  do,  and  that  flowed  all  day  and  all 

^ight  full  of  water.    I  have  seen  other  brooks  that,  though  they 

seemed  to  have  the  same  sources  of  supply,  every  day  as  they 

Sowed  down,  grew  shallower  and  shallower.  Where  was  the  water  ? 

1[  found  that  it  went  into  the  race  on  one  side  of  the  channel,  and 

4own  into  the  mill,  where  it  was  set  to  work;  and  I  found  that 

iar  below  it  came  back  into  the  channel  again. 

I  look  at  many  people,  and  I  see  that  their  emotions  do  not 
turn  wheels.  I  know  others  who  do  not  seem  to  have  much  feeling, 
but  in  whom  all  the  practical  elements  of  life  suck  up  that  thought 
and  that  feeling  which  exist  in  them  in  the  form  of  a  latent  force. 
They  are  absorbed  in  the  affairs  of  daily  life.  And  so  it  comes  to 
pass  that  frequently  the  best  household  is  not  that  where  they  have 
the  most  hallelujah,  but  that  where  they  have  the  most  order  and 
system  and  kindness,  and  all  that  which  is  developed  in  the  lower 
forms  of  what  is  good. 
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Is  not  that  loTe,  then,  which  peryades  the  domestio  eoonomy, 
and  orders  aright,  and  has  foresight  ? 

^  But,  after  all/'  you  may  say,  **  is  not  emotive  life  better  than 
mere  practical  life  ?  Suppose  you  had  both  ?  "  It  would  be  all  the 
better.  But  it  is  not  everybody  who  has  steam  enough  to  work  the 
engine  and  blow  the  whistle  all  the  time.  We  must  take  men  just 
as  they  are  made. 

Some  men  generate  too  much  feeling,  and  some  do  not  generate 
enough ;  so  yoU  must  understand  and  take  every  man  according  to 
his  disposition. 

We  hear  Christ  saying :  ''  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  oommaud- 
ments.^  Yes,  there  is  sometimes  a  love  that  never  speaks.  There 
is  a  love  which  hides  itself,  and  never  wishes  to  have  its  work 
knpwn.  There  is  a  love  that  simply  diffuses  itself  in  creatfou,  in 
organization,  in  varied  industry.  It  permeates  life.  It  is  like  the 
sunlight,  that  goes  down  into  the  ground,  and  is  lost,  but  comes  up 
again,  as  violets,  as  daisies,  as  tulips,  as  all  manner  of  flowers. 
There  is  a  quality  of  the  soul  that  pours  tlie  light  of  love  down  into 
the  practical  aspects  of  life,  and  comes  up  in  the  forms  of  joy,  and 
of  gladness,  and  of  purity,  and  of  truth,  and  of  justice,  and  of  the 
fulfillment  of  all  known  duty.  And  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  me  to 
hear  Christ  saying:  ^^  You  may  know  that  yon  are  mine,  if  you  only 
try,  with  all  your  heart,  to  keep  my  commandments.  This  prac- 
tical obedience  I  accept  as  love"  Oh  !  what  a  release  it  is  from 
l)ondageI  Oh  I  how  mauy  persons,  comprehending  it,  say, ''  I  am 
comforted  1 " 

When  I  was  young,  and  longing  for  the  truth,  I  thought  I  must 
have  the  same  experiences  that  other  eminent  Christians  had.  I 
read  of  the  raptures  that  old  Dr.  Payson  used  to  have,  and  thought 
I  must  have  the  same.  I  tried  to  follow  other  men's  glowing 
experience&  And  so  it  was  with  my  acquaintance  Montgomery, 
who,  before  his  conversion,  was  a  bad  boy  with  a  great  many 
good  spots.  He  said  to  a  good  old  Methodist  Elder  who  was  labor- 
ing faithfully  to  show  him  the  way,  and  who  recounted  to  him  hit 
own  stirring  and  rapturous  emotions  of  love,  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost:  "Now,  take  me  up  there  where  you  were.  Where 
did  yon  kneel  down  ?  Put  my  knees  just  where  yours  were. 
Where  did  you  look  ?  I  look  there  too,  but  I  do  not  see  anything.** 
Nothing  came  to  him,  and  he  went  away  as  unsatisfied  as  he  came. 
Many  persons  read  what  saints  have  seen  and  felt,  and  have  gone 
and  put  their  knees  where  the  saints  knelt,  and  have  uttered  the 
same  prayers  that  they  uttered,  and  waited  for  the  same  results 
Sut  those  results  have  not  come,  and  they  have  said,  ^It 
because  I  am  depraved.*' 
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Do  nU  voa  know  that  this  is  80  P  Are  there  none  here  who 
re  done  that  same  thing — as  I  did  ?  In  old  Amherst  College  is 
room  that  I  used  to  occnpy.  I  never  go  thei-e  that  I  do  not 
p  and  look  in  at  the  door  and  window  of  that  room.  In 
» first  year  of  my  Amherst  experiencey  if  ever  there  was  a  thirsty 
mud  that  louged  for  rain,  my  soul  longed  for  it.  If  ever  there 
9  &  yearningy  &il  Imploratlon,  which  words  could  not  measvirQ 
r  ezpresSi  I  bad  it.  I  longed  for  the  evidence  that  I  was  a  Chris- 
Q.  I  louged  for  the  evidence  that  I  was  a  child  of  God.  With 
iry  single  feeling  flush;  with  my  soul  mounted  on  wings  of 
image  bright  as  that  of  autumn  birds,  ready  for  far  flyings,  all 
it  I  needed  was  the  slightest  instruction.  But  .the  instruction 
I  not  come;  and  so  I  was  reading  and  reading  and  reading,  and 
"owiag  myself  on  my  knees,  nightly,  and  praying,  literally  by 
>  hour,  "Lord,  come  down!  Lord,  change  this  heart  of  mine! 
rd,  give  me  to  see  thee!  Lord,  reveal  Christ  to  me!''  and  noth- 
\  came — nothing ;  no  more  than  if  I  bad  been  a  pilgrim  going 
Mecca;  no  more  than  if  I  had  been  a  Fakir  in  India.  And  I 
I  sorry,  from  the  depth  of  my  heart,  for  those  who  are  I'eading 
i  transcendent,  inflammatory  experiences  of  men  who  wei*e  or- 
ined  of  God  to  live  in  a  higher  moral  sphere,  and  who  think 
It  everybody,  that  all  sorts  of  folks,  though  they  be  down  at  the 
'torn  of  the  ladder,  must  mount  upon  the  same  experiences 
ore  they  can  be  children  of  God.  Oh,  poor  creatures!  it  is  not 
Pessary  that  you  should  see  Christ,  or  that  you  should  fashion 
image  of  him  before  which  your  heart  shall  spring  up  and  sing 
1  glow.  Hear  Christ  saying  to  yon,  '^  Come  and  be  my  sciiolars, 
1  let  me  teach  you.  Come  unto  me,  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy 
en, and  I  will  give  you" — what?  Ecstaoy?  No;  "rest  Come 
1  trust  me." 

liove  will  break  out  in  some  natures  in  the  form  of  emotion ; 
•  if  it  is  not  strong  enough  in  your  nature  to  develop  itself  as  a 
iutite  emotion,  then  let  it  manifest  itself  in  the  form  of  an 
piration  of  daily  life.  Live  aright  Live  lives  of  genuine  benevo- 
00;  live  lives  of  purity;  live  true  lives;  and  Christ  will  accept 
^  lives  as  evidence  of  love  to  him. 

When  I  go  away  and  leave  my  little  garden-spot  in  the  country 
D3y  faithful  friend  and  superintendent  there,  and  return  in  the 
^mn  to  see  that,  without  a  word  from  me,  he  \\va  known  mj 
^\  that  he  has  planted  the  flowers  that  he  knows  I  love;  that 
bas  cared  for  those  parts  of  the  ground  which  he  knows  I  am 
Bt  particular  about;  that  he  has  planted  the  vegetables  of  which 
Bi  the  most  fond;  that  he  has  managed  the  place  aa\L^  \,\vv\i\% \ 
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am  best  pleased  to  have  it  managed,  I  take  that  8ammer*8  work  as 
evidence  of  his  regard  for  me,  though  he  has  not  one  word  of 
enthusiasm  for  me  when  I  meet  him,  bat  only  a  shake  of  the  hand, 
and,  ^'  How  do  you  do  ?  I  am  glad  to  see  you  back  again  ; "  thongh 
he  never  puts  his  arms  about  me,  nor  seems  overjoyed  at  seeing 
ma  As  I  go  over  the  ground,  and  see  the  pains  that  he  has  taken, 
I  say,  ^^  lie  thought  of  me.  This  is  for  me.  And  this  is  for  me. 
His  whole  summer's  work  proves  that  he  has  had  me  in  his  mind.** 

Now,  where  Christ  finds  that  a  man's  life  has  been  shaped  in 
obedience  to  his  commandments;  where  he  finds  that  his  nature 
has  been  made  deeper  and  larger  and  richer ;  where  he  finds  that 
selfishness  and  pride  and  vanity  and  envy  and  all  manner  of  evil 
dispositions  have  been  cast  out  from  him ;  where  he  finds  that  he 
has  changed  his  dislikes  and  likes  so  that  they  shall  be  in  conform- 
ity to  the  divine  will — where  Christ  finds  that  these  things  have 
taken  phice  in  a  man  for  his  sake,  he  accepts  that  man's  life  as  a 
token  of  love  to  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  profit  to  be  derived  from  that 
general  view  in  this:  That  those  who  are  walking  in  the  places  of 
Christian  experience  should  take  heed.  For  it  is  quite  possible  for 
a  man  to  besiege  the  very  walls  of  heaven  with  his  rapture,  and 
yet  receive  the  answer,  "Depart:  I  never  knew  you."  "Lord! 
Lord!"  may  be  rapturously  spoken;  but  how  you  have  treated 
your  fellow-men,  how  you  have  lived  where  your  duties  were,  what 
you  have  done  with  the  obscure  parts  of  your  life,  and  what  yon 
have  wrought  by  your  dispositions — all  these  questions  are  to  come 
up  in  review  in  the  last  day.  It  is  not  enough  that  you  know  how 
to  be  cheerful  and  rapturous.  It  is  not  enough  that  you  take  fire 
easily  at  meetings  among  your  brethren.  It  is  not  enough  that 
you  love  hymns  and  prayers.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  society  of 
those  who  love  these  things  infiames  and  kindles  you.  Take  heed 
tlvat  you  do  not  make  your  religious  experiences  a  substitute  for 
ethical  life.  See  that  those  experiences  make  you  more  faithful, 
more  honest,  more  gentle,  and  more  self-denying  for  the  sake  of 
others.  By  a  reaction  of  your  higher  experiences  enrich  your  life. 
While  higher  experiences  become  great  joys  to  those  who  have 
them,  let  them  also  become  nutriment  to  their  own  and  other  souls. 

Not  every  man,  then,  that  says,  "  Lord,  in  thy  name  have  we 
taught,  and  in  thy  name  cast  out  devils,"  but  those  who  can  draw 
near  and  say,  ^^  Lord,  behold  me  and  those  whom  thou  hast  given 
me;'*  those  who  can  bring  with  them  their  companions  and  others^ 
over  whom  they  have  wept,  for  whom  they  have  labored,  in  who 
ihey  have  lived,  and  upon  whom  they  have  planted  ;  those  who 
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ov  that  they  liaye  been  to  their  fellow-men  what  Christ  was  to 
om  and  is  to  all,  giving  himself  as  a  perpetual  sacrifice,  that  men 
his  life  might  find  their  own  lives;  those  who  can  present  them- 
ves  before  God  with  a  record  of  right  conduct,  as  well  as  of  holy 
{positions  and  noble  experiences — they  shall  be  received  by  him ; 
d  over  their  heads  shall  be  heard,  with  rejoicing,  the  declaration, 
Nell  done,  good  and  faithful  servants." 

Begin  well  at  the  very  bottom ;  carry  up  fidelity  through  every 
rt  of  your  life ;  and  if  it  be  given  to  you,  besides  this,  to  mount 

the  flames  do,  and  glow  with  the  higher  forms  of  Christian 
perience,  be  thankful  for  them  likewise ;  but  do  not  take  one  as 
substitute  for  the  other.  Orow  up  into  a  perfect  manhood  in 
urist  Jesus. 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Ws  rejoloe»  otir  ITkither,  that  thou  dost  not  de«plie  our  weakneM,  and 
that  thou  do«t  not  look  upon  our  infirmities  and  our  transgreeaioni  with  in- 
dignation in  over-meamire.  Thou  art  a  Father  full  of  oompoaBlon.  Uke  at 
a  father  pitieth  Ills  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him.  He 
knoweth  our  frame,  and  remembereth  that  we  are  dust.  We  r^ioe  In  this 
oompassionateness  of  thy  nature :  for  thou  liast  not  put  us  far  off  from  thee : 
the  length  of  the  road  is  of  thine  ordaining.  We  have  what  thou  hast  gtren 
us ;  and  thou  hast  taught  us  to  use  ic  so  that  our  talents  shall  be  multiplied, 
and  our  strength  inoreased,  and  our  Imowledge  augmented,  and  our  Tfatoes 
carried  forward  towards  perfection.  But  the  way  is  long,  and  the  taak  is 
diffloult,  and  the  temptations  are  often  very  great.  We  rejoioe  that  thou  art 
not  exacting  nor  stem.  We  rejoice  that  thou  dost  not  hold  us,  exoept  as  a 
father  holds  his  children,  to  the  tasks  of  duty.  We  rejoioe  that  thou  art  fUU 
of  sympathy  and  leniency,  and  art  wont  to  overlook,  making  haste  to  for- 
give iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin.  And  we  rejoice,  not  only  that  thoa 
dost  forgive,  but  that  thou  dost  still  hold  us  up  to  the  standard  of  duty ;  that 
thou  wilt  not  sulTer  us  to  fall  into  indifference;  that  thou  wilt  not  permit 
us  to  go  on  in  ways  of  evil ;  that  thou  dost  love  us  i)atiently  enough  and  oqd- 
tinuously  enough  to  press  us  upward  and  onward  toward  that  manhood 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  We  thank  thee  for  thy  fidelity.  We  thank  thee 
for  thy  punishments.  We  thank  thee  for  all  those  piercings  and  woundings 
by  which  thou  dost  manifest  thyself  to  be  a  Father,  chastening  whom  chon 
dost  love,  lest  they  fall  off  and  become  recreant,  and  unworthy  of  thy  pa> 
temity.  We  ask  thy  forgiveness  for  all  the  sins  which  thou  hast  beheld  in 
us  in  days  gone  by.  We  ask  thy  forgiveness  for  all  those  states  of  selflah- 
uess,  of  pride,  of  envy,  and  of  worldliness  in  its  offensive  senise,  which  thou 
dost  behold  in  us.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  help  us  from  day  to  day  to  root 
out  from  ourselves  those  causes  of  transgression  which  exist  there.  We 
pray  that  thou  wilt  strengthen  us  to  every  virtuous  purpose;  that  thou  wilt 
increase  in  us  every  aspiration  for  thut  which  is  good ;  and  that  thou  wilt 
give  us  unwearied  pursuit  after  all  those  things  which  are  high  and  noble. 
And  may  we  not  be  discouraged,  nor  turned  back,  nor  be  weary  in  well- 
doing. 

Grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  on  each  one  as  thou  seest  that  he  needs.  Wilt 
thou  comfort  those  that  mourn,  wilt  thou  lift  up  those  who  are  in  bereave- 
ment, that  they  may  have  a  sonotifled  sorrow,  that  they  may  be  filled  witha 
hope,  and  that  they  may  taste  the  secret  sweetness  of  joy  in  their  souls? 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  let  the  light  of  the  resurrection  mom  shine  upoic 
those  who  have  sent  forward  their  children  and  dear  friends  to  the  homes 
beyond.  May  they  see  them  in  the  light  of  the  coming  glory,  being  them-j 
selves  expectant  heirs  of  immortality. 

We  pray  tbat  thou  wilt  be  near  to  those  who  are  in  disoouragementssi 
and  whose  strength  seems  overmatched  by  their  circumstances.  Grant  untiK 
them  the  inspiration  of  hope.  May  they  live  by  hope.  May  hope  be  in  thenc 
a  bounty,  working  all  courage,  and  patience,  and  fidelity. 

We  pray  that  all  may  feel  that  it  is  the  hand  of  Ood  that  permits  what^ 
ever  trials  come  upon  them.  May  the^'^  feel  that  tby  providence  is  overaK 
thy  work.  Let  them  remember  that  not  a  sparrow  con  fall  to  the  groans  ] 
unnoticed  and  unpermitted,  and  that  the  least  things  which  oonoem  ou^ 
happiness  and  welfare,  here  and  hereafter,  are  before  thine  eye.  May  w*^ 
all,  as  children,  bo  patient  with  the  dealing  of  the  Lord. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  strength  to  those  who  are  under  the  bur" 
dens  of  life,  and  in  its  perplexities,  and  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  way  of  dutgF; 
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aod  ofleii  find  duty  burdensome.    As  th^r  day  is»  so  may  their  strength  be 
abo. 

We  pray  that  every  one  may  glory  in  the  Lord,  and  not  in  his  own 
|K>wer,  nor  wisdom,  nor  skill,  nor  riches.    We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt 
gnnt  unto  all  thj  people  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness  the  ful- 
fillment of  thy  gracious  promises.    May  they  discern  what  those  things  are 
in  which  they  are  most  deficient.     Biay  they  long  for  those  things  most 
whloh  shall  tend  most  to  the  perfectness  of  their  nature  here.    May  all  thy 
people  stand  to  thee  in  relations  of  love;  and  from  thee  may  they  Interpret 
^y  commands,  thy  dispensations,  and  thy  providences,  and  their  own  duties. 
Ajid  we  beseech  of  thee  that  they  may  be  able  to  search  themselves  in  the 
Us^tit  of  a  new  benevolence,  and  see  where  they  stand,  and  what  are  their 
joya  and  sorrows.    So  may  they  have  the  interpretation  in  themselves,  from 
o^rnx  of  thy  law,  which  is  thine  own  self. 

We  pray,  O  Qod,  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  parents 
^^o  are  in  the  midst  of  their  duties  and  offices  of  rearing  children.  Grant 
Ttfccam  the  wisdom  of  patience.  Biay  they  have  joy  in  their  children.  And 
t^  '^ere  be  any  that  are  in  sorrow  and  trouble  on  account  of  their  children, 
Oci^y  they  feel  that  God  is  their  Counselor,  and  Stay,  and  Strength.  If 
^^^ere  are  any  who  are  wandering  for  the  moment  from  the  fold,  bring 
^«m  baolc,  we  beseech  of  thee,  to  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  their  souls. 
We  pray  that  thou  wilt  be  with  those  whose  thoughts  go  out  in  love  to 
^^tierever  their  beloved  are,  upon  the  sea*  in  the  wilderness,  or  in  distant 
^^xids.  Wherever  our  children,  or  companions,  or  friends  may  be,  as  our 
^^^oughts  to-day  go  out  to  meet  them,  may  thy  thoughts  accompany  ours, 
^^<M  may  thy  blessings  abound  with  these  dear  ones. 

We  rejoice,  O  Lord,  that  we  can  commit  everything  which  is  precious  to 
^>*  to  thy  hands,  believing  that  thou  lovest  us  more  thau  we  love  ourselves, 
'^xid  that  whatever  is  dear  to  us  Is  more  dear  to  thee  than  it  can  be  to  us. 
^Uto  thee  as  a  Tower  of  refuge  may  we  run.  Wilt  thou  be  to  us  a  Pavilion, 
^liere  we  may  hide  ourselves  when  storms  are  out  and  darkness  comes. 
^x*ant  that  we  may  be  able,  every  day,  more  and  more  to  bring  ourselves 
^c^d  all  that  Interests  us  into  the  presence  of  our  God,  and  there  find  rest 
^>^^der  the  shadow  of  his  wings. 

We  pray  that  thy  blessing  may  rest  upon  those  who  go  forth  to  labor 
^Vkiong  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  ignorant,  to  relieve  and  instruct  them, 
^^^  to  lead  them  into  the  ways  of  virtue  and  truth.  May  they  be  strong  in 
^*:Us  work  of  the  Lord. .  And  may  they  reap  while  they  sow.  May  they  take 
^^eir  joy  as  they  go  along.  May  they  think  it  reward  enough  to  be  workers 
^•^thGod. 

Be  with  our  Sunday-schools  and  Bible  classes,  all  of  them,  as  they  are 
^^•thered  together.    And  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  all  those  who  go 
;5^Tth  to  visit  jails,  and  prisons,  and  houses  of  refuge.    Grant,  we  pray  thee, 
they  may  carry  the  spirit,  and  not  the  letter,  of  Christ  with  them.  And 
iy  thev  have  abundant  fruit  of  their  fidelity. 
We  pray  for  the  churches  in  this  city,  and  for  the  churches  in  the  great 
^^^ty  adjoining,  and  for  all  the  churches  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
^^Y  this  land!    We  pray  that  they  may  more  and  more  seek  after  the  things 
^^hich  make  for  purity,  and  truth,  and  concord.    And  may  that  spirit  of 
^^ve  which  brought  Christ  from  above  pervade  all  his  churches.    May  the 
X^wer  of  a  true  benevolence  be  felt  in  them.    And  may  they  promote  jus- 
tice, intelligence,  and  all  forms  of  civilization. 

Let  our  nation  rise  up  before  thee  in  the  symmetry  of  strength  and  in 
the  beauty  of  virtue.  Hear  our  cry  for  the  nations  that  are  despised,  that 
%re  cast  down,  and  that  sit  in  darkness.  Roll  away,  we  beseech  of  thee,  the 
nHgtkt  which  oppresses  them.    Bring  in  the  daylight  of  knowledge,  so  that 
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qiperstMon,  and  despotism,  and  all  that  wiokedness  by  whioh  moi  are 
ible  to  hold  their  fellow-men  in  snbjeotion  may  be  done  away.  And  grant, 
we  pray  thee,  that  at  last  the  folflllment  of  thy  promises  may  oome,  and  the 
)rhole  earth  see  thy  salvation. 

And  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit  shall  be  praises  erermore. 


PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

Our  Father,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest 
upon  the  word  of  instruction.  May  it  comfort,  and  may  it  warn.  May  we 
be  delivered  from  dependence  upon  our  emotions  and  feelings.  Ifay  we 
rather  look  for  the  whole  of  our  lives— for  what  we  are  and  what  we  propose 
to  be— to  the  working  out  of  our  daily  life  in  the  sphere  where  thy  provi- 
dence calls  us,  and  where  our  duties  are.  We  pray  for  help.  We  pray  for 
divine  pity,  and  succor,  and  strength,  while  living;  and  in  dying;  and  Id 
living  again.    And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise.  Father^  Son.  and  Spirit. 
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"BV)r  I  was  alive  without  tlie  law  onoe:  but  when  the  oommandment 

*  ui&e,  dn  reyivedy  and  I  died.    And  the  commandment,  which  was  ordained 

^  ^Te,  I  found  to  be  unto  death.    For  sin,  taking  occasion  by  the  command- 

meot,  deceived  me,  and  by  it  slew  me.    Wherefore  the  law  is  holy,  and  the 

^^OQaniandroent  holy,  and  just,  and  good.    Was  then  that  which  is  good  made 

<ioath  imto  me?    GkKl  forbid.    But  sin,  that  it  might  appear  sin,  worldng 

d^th  In  me  by  that  which  is  good ;  that  sin  by  the  commandment  might 

^^dcome  exceeding  shiful.    For  we  know  that  the  law  is  spiritual :  but  I  am 

^^ATiial,  sold  under  sin.    For  that  which  I  do,  I  allow  not:  for  what  I  would, 

^^t  do  I  not;  but  what  I  hate,  that  do  I.    If  then  I  do  that  which  I  would 

^ot,  I  consent  unto  the  law  that  it  is  good.    Now  then  it  is  no  more  I  that  do 

'^  but  sin  tliat  dwelleth  in  me.    For  I  know  that  in  me  (that  is,  in  my  flesh), 

^Weiieth  no  good  thing :  for  to  will  is  present  with  me ;  but  how  to  perform 

that  which  is  good  I  find  not.    For  the  good  that  I  would,  I  do  not :  but  the 

^▼il  which  I  would  not,  that  I  do.    Now  if  I  do  tliat  I  would  not,  it  is 

no  more  I  that  do  it,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me.    I  find  then  a  law,  that, 

^^lien  I  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with  me.    For  I  delight  in  the  law  of 

^^od  after  the  inward  man ;  but  I  see  another  law  in  my  members,  warring 

^^Sainst  the  law  of  my  mind,  and  bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin 

^^^tiioh  is  in  my  members.    O  wretched  man  that  1  am  1  who  shall  deliver  me 

^xx»xn  the  body  of  this  death  ?   I  thank  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

So  -then  with  the  mind  I  myself  serve  the  law  of  God ;  but  with  the  flesh  the 

l*-*^  of  shi."— ROM.  vii.  9-26. 


The  question  arises,  whether  Paul  was  speaking  of  his  own 

perience,  or  whether  he  was  giving  the  type  of  a  universal  experi- 

ce  through  which  all  men  have  to  pass.     Unquestionably  he  was 

giving  his  own  experience  in  part;  and  just  as  unquestionably  it  is 

^^    experience  which  is  in  its  full  extent  impossible  to  the  great 

^^^jority  of  men.      The  fixcts  which  underlie  this  experience  are 

^^^^mon  to  all — namely,  the  facts  of  universal  imperfection,  and 

^^niversal  aspiration,  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  disappointment 

^^^    painfulness ;  though  only  in  natures  of  a  high  moral  grade 

^Oea  this  experience  work  out  any  such  positive  form,  and  come  to 

^^h  results  as  are  here  delineated  in  such  remarkably  strong  lan- 

^^^ge.     It  reveals  the  utter  disappointment  and  the  wretched  dis- 

^^tentment  of  men  who  are  endeavoring  to  live  aright,  and  yet 

^^0,  the  more   they  examine   themselves,  are  better  satisfied  of 

^^eir  moral  imperfections. 
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After  this  sad  descapt,  that  closing  verse  of  the  chapter  aonn^ 
yeiy  strangely.  The  apostle  goes  ou  in  that  moniufnl  vein,  sayia?^ 
sabstantially  this:  ''I  have  two  men  in  me ;  I  have  an  animal  man 
and  a  spiritual  man ;  and  the  spirit  man  is  trying  to  emerge  oni 
of  the  animal  condition,  out  of  the  body,  out  of  the  flesh,  and  g« 
up  on  a  higher  plane ;  and  the  flesh  is  all  the  time  too  strong  for 
it,  and  pulling  it  back,  and  throwing  it  down.'*  So,  at  last,  in  this 
long  conflict,  I  have  come  to  that  state  in  which  I  set  one  ofl 
against  the  other,  and  say,  **  My  real  self,  my  upper  self,  admira 
God's  law  and  all  that  is  noble,  which  it  develops,  and  aspirei 
toward  it,  and  longs  for  it ;  but  that  under  self,  which  Bpranf 
from  the  ground,  and  which  is  tending  backward  all  the  time,  i 
pulling  down  this  upper  self,  and  bruising  it,  and  maiming  it,  am 
hurting  it  in  every  way.  I  am  always  seeing  what  I  ought  to  be 
and  am  always  trying  to  be  that ;  but  yet  I  do  not  hit  the  mark 
I  am  always  in  a  state  of  aspiring  with  one  part  of  my  nature,  aiM 
of  being  degraded  by  the  rest. 

It  is  like  the  struggle  of  a  man  on  a  march,  chained  to  a  deai 
body,  who  has  to  carry  himself  and  drag  the  body  too,  and  says 
"  Who  shall  deliver  me  froni  the  body  of  this  death  ?"  Or,  it  migh 
be  said,  "  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  this  death,  which  comes  to  m< 
by  reason  of  my  body  ?  " 

And  right  in  the  midst  of  that  most  profound  expression  ol 
moral  sadness,  that  self-measuring  experience,  which  results  in  bifl 
stamping  his  life  with  condemnation  at  every  step,  sounds  out,  like 
one  single  trumpet-note  of  victory :  "  I  thank  God  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.*'  He  does  not  say  what  he  thanks  him  for;  h» 
does  not  say  how  he  stands  related  to  it ;  but  just  before  he  oriedE 
"  Oh  wretched  man  that  I  am !  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  bodj 
of  this  death?"  and  now  he  exclaims,  "I  thank  God  throng^ 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord!" 

In  one  of  the  East  Indian  campaigns,  during  the  great  insu^ 
rection,  when  the  English  army  were  shut  up  in  a  city,  besieges 
almost  at  the  point  of  death  from  starvation,  and  decim^ 
ed  by  the  constant  assaults  of  the  adversary,  a  Scotch  lass^ 
who  belonged  to  a  Highland  regiment,  all  at  once  thought  s^ 
heard  the  sound  of  bagpipes  afar  off;  and  the  soldiers  laughed  IrM 
to  scorn.  But  after  a  little  time  others  heard  it.  And  then  th^ 
came  in  note  after  note.  By-and-by  the  sounds  of  the  instrumei^ 
of  a  full  military  band  were  recognized.  And  soon,  from  out  of  C- 
forest,  came  the  relief  army,  that  broke  up  the  siege  and  gave  tb^2 
deliverance.  And  with  flying  colors,  and  glorious  music,  they  cain^ 
marching  up  to  the  now  released  city. 
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Sacli  is  the  difTerence  between  the  last  verse  of  the  seventh 

^ter,  and  the  last  verse  of  the  eighth  chapter,  of  Somans.     For 

in  the  seventh,  is  that  first,  far-off  note  of  victory.    After 

t:>l:iat  descant  of  his  own  wretchedness,  and  poverty,  and  moral 

imbecility,  comes  the  exclamation:  ^' I  thank  God  through  Jesns 

Christ  our  Lord.*'    Then,  in  the  eighth  chapter,  he  breaks  into  a 

diacnssion  of  the  spirit-life  and  the  redemption  of  the  flesh,  and  there 

^Te  snatches,  again  and  again,  of  that  victorioas  note,  growing 

stronger  and  fuller,  till  he  comes  clear  down  to  the  end,  when  he 

l>reaks  out:  '^  Who  shall  separate  ns  from  the  love  of  Christ  ?    Shall 

tribulation,  or  distress,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or 

peril,  or  sword?    As  it  is  written.  For  thy  sake  we  are  killed  all  the 

day  long;  we  are  accounted  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter.     Nay,  in  all 

these  things  we  are  more  than  conquerors  through  him  that  loved 

iia.     For  i  am  persuaded,  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels, 

Uor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to 

come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able 

to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ  our 

Lord/*    And  there  comes  in  the  army.     There  are  the  banners. 

There  is  the  full  band. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  succeed  in  giving  you 
tills  line  of  thought,  as  it  developed  itself  then,  and  in  the  more 
modem  form,  as  it  naturally  develops  itself  among  us  to-day ;  for 
there  are  two  translations  which  have  to  be  given  of  many  parts  of 
the  Word  of  God.  We  have  to  translate  passages  from  one  language 
ill  to  another ;  and  then  we  have  to  translate  much  of  the  truth  of 
Q'od's  Word  into  the  modem  style  of  thought 

This  doctrine  was  oriental.  It  was  a  doctrine  delivered  accord- 
i^^g  to  oriental  modes  of  thinking,  which  have  changed.  After 
®^gliteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  years  of  growth,  our  method  of 
**king  hold  of  things,  our  mode  of  looking  at  them,  is  so  different 
,*^*t  there  is  the  necessity  of  translation  from  one  method  or  mode 
^  another,  as  well  as  from  one  languiage  into  another. 

When  one  is  born  into  this  world,  he  is  born  into  a  school  of 

*^8.    Unless  you  have  thought  of  it,  it  will  surprise  you  to  see 

*^^W,  at  every  single  step,  and  on  every  single  side,  men  touch  law. 

*^^  will  surprise  you  to  see  how  many  spheres  there  are  opened  to 

^Qem.    Just  as  soon  as  the  child  is  bom,  and  begins  to  develop  in 

^Qscioasness  and  in  the  rudimentary  forms  of  choice,  he  has  to 

^gin  to  learn  physical  law.    First,  he  learns  it  as  respects  himself. 

Be  leams  it  as  it  relates  to  the  eye,  the  car,  the  hand,  the  bodv. 

He.leiaras  his  relation  to  external  physical  law  by  fire,  by  water,  by 

eattlDg  edges,  by  stairs  down  which  he  falls,  by  all  manner  of  mar 
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terial  elements.  And  he  generally  gets  knowledge  by  little  tentatiir 
ways;  by  endeavors  that  are  more  or  less  punitive.  The  first  ste] 
into  life  is  a  step  of  learning  physical  laws.  Of  course  the  child 
cannot  comprehend  the  scheme  of  law  which  belongs  to  the  whole 
universe.  He  takes  in  only  that  part  of  it  which  touches  his  own 
being.  This  knowledge  does  not  flash  upon  the  child  instantly,  but 
comes  to  him  gradually.  He  will  touch  the  fire,  and  will  be  burned, 
and  will  cry;  and  he  will  touch  it  again;  and  it  is  not  until  the 
repetition  has  suggested  the  connection  which  there  is  between  the 
glowing  coal  and  the  sense  of  pain,  that  he  learns  not  to  touch  it. 
And  even  then  he  does  not  think  of  law,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 
The  condition  of  possessing  knowledge  in  this  world  is  that  one 
sh^ll  first  learn  physical  laws — one,  two,  three,  many  scores  o1 
them;  and  that  it  shall  be  a  gradual  unfolding;  and  that  much  ol 
it  shall  be  the  result  of  mistakes,  or  of  ignorances,  and  the  punitive 
consequences  which  follow  them. 

Just  as  quick  as  the  child  gets  old  enough  to  be  at  all  intelli 
gent,  he  finds  that  he  enters  upon  thought,  and  expansion  therein  ; 
but  he  is  not  set  free.  He  is  kept  upon  the  sam^  process  of  acquir- 
ing knowledge  of  law.  There  is  continued  the  same  necessity  ol 
his  knowing  physical  law;  but  he  comes  also  into  the  relation  oi 
affection  to  his  parents,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  and  others,  mem 
bers  of  his  household.  He  learns  that  there  are  other  than  merr 
physical  laws  of  which  he  must  have  a  knowledge.  He  learns  that 
his  life  is  developing  into  a  broader  sphere.  He  learns  that  he  is 
under  the  dominion  of  laws  which  govern  the  living  of  one  witli 
another.  He  begins  to  learn  the  domestic  and  social  elements  of  law 

He  no  sooner  goes  out  of  the  household  than  he  finds  that  there 
is  a  society  law,  to  which  he  is  amenable,  and  that  there  are  two 
forms  of  this  law.  One  form  is  that  which  is  expressed  by  public 
sentiment,  manners  and  customs.  It  involves  the  question  of  what 
it  is  right  to  do  on  certain  occasions.  It  inquires,  for  instance 
how  one  shall  go  into  the  presence  of  others;  how  he  shall  go  oul 
from  their  presence;  what  is  respectful  and  kindly;  what  is  cour 
teous.  There  are  a  thousand  elements  of  unwritten  law  which 
relate  to  intercourse  outside  of  the  household,  between  the  old  and 
the  young ;  between  the  eminent  and  the  inferior.  And  one  has  tc 
learn  these.  Until  he  has  learned  them,  he  is  not  accounted  at 
well-bred-  He  learns  them  gradually,  a  little  at  first,  and  then  a 
little  more,  and  so  on  from  beginning  to  end.  And  he  is  breaking 
and  breaking  these  unwritten  laws  continually,  in  order  that  he 
may  learn.  He  is  always  seeing  which  is  the  right  way,  and  not 
walking  in  it  He  knows  what  perfection  is,  but  he  is  conscioos  of 
being  imperfect 
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And  when^  still  further,  he  goes  into  the  school,  he  learns  there 
same  thing.  The  schoolmaster  is  only  an  applier  and  inter- 
ter  of  laws,  unfolding  him  through  the  process  of  knovvledga 
If  he  learns  a  trade,  he  has  to  go  through  the  same  process.  And 
e  goes  into  a  profession,  it  does  not  relieve  him  from  this  test. 
5r«  is  no  sphere  in  which  lie  is  relieved  from  it,  all  the  way  up 
^hat  is  called  his  majority — from  the  beginning  until  he  becomes 
an,  and  enters  upon  an  active  life.  And  then  the  sphere  opens 
further  to  him — not  only  the  mundane  sphei'e.  but,  if  he  be  well 
ght,  a  higher  one,  in  which  lie  has  a  conception  of  a  common- 
1th  of  faculties  in  himself — what  we  call  character,  or  man- 
d — something  that  he  has  to  attain  to,  by  using  the  appliances 
eh  God  in  his  providence  has  given  him.  This  conception  oi' 
racter,  together  with  the  attempt  to  obey  all  this  complexity  of 
trsphering  laws,  has  the  result  of  leading  him  to  measure  him- 
;  and  directly  he  will  have  the  experience  of  aspiration,  and  the 
sciousness  of  coming  short,  of  imperfection,  of  sinning,  of  failing. 
Now,  it  was  not  an  accident,  I  think,  that  the  world  was  made 
it  was.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  Ood  did  what  he 
uit  to  do  when  he  made  this  world  so  that  everybody  should 
le  into  it  a  pulp,  knowing  nothing,  and  attaining  to  every- 
ig  he  has  by  gradual  unfolding,  I  believe  he  intended  it  I 
eve'  that  was  the  divine  idea.  You  do  not  need  to  go  to  anything 
to  life  to  find  it  out.  There  is  God's  revelation.  He  meant  that 
race  should  be  created  in  such  a  way  as  that  it  should  come  to 
wledge  by  these  consecutive  steps  into  higher  spheres,  all  the 
^  through  learning  law  along  the  line  of  right  development,  and 
dually  attaining  to  obedience.  So  that  the  whole  race  has,  in 
li  generation,  begun  at  the  very  lowest  point — at  zero— working 
the  scale  by  these  tentative  processes.  There  is  a  voice  of  God 
Mutual  human  life  teaching  us  that  these  are  the  facts.  I  shall 
undertake  to  confute  the  theologies  'which  have  had  their 
ernes  on  this  matter.  I  shall  simply  state  what  every  child  now 
f  know:  that  this  is  the  divine  method,  and  is  the  one  which  is 
irpreted  by  the  actual  occurrences  of  life. 

If  there  be  anything  that  we  can  learn  from  nature,  it  is  that 
1,  being  bom  into  this  world,  unfold  gradually  through  an  in- 
^ng  knowledge  of  laws,  and  learn  to  obey  those  laws,  little  by 
le,  because  that  was  the  way  in  which  God  thought  it  best  they 
nld  be  evolved  and  developed. 

When,  therefore,  we  say  that  all  men  are  sinful,  we  speak  in  the 
>  of  the  world's  experience.  When  we  say  that  men  are  sinful 
^▼ery  faculty,  and  that  there  is  not  a  sihgle  facwlt^  vol  tHi^ 
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human  spnl  which  does  not  come  to  its  knowledge  by  the  ftteps 
of  learning,  we  speak  in  accordance  with  the  facts  of  Ufa.  If 
yon  look  along  the  line  of  any  faculty  to  the  law  which  belongs 
to  it,  yon  will  find  that  there  has  never  been  an  intelligent  being 
in  the  world  who  kept  that  law,  or  could  keep  it,  or  was  expected 
to  keep  it  There  has  never  been  a  human  being  created  who^  il 
yon  should  take  one  of  his  fiEK)ulties  and  lay  its  law  alongside  of  it^ 
would  not  be  found  to  have  broken  it  inevitably — to  have  broken  it 
by  the  organic  .necessity  of  his  creation.  It  could  not  be  otherwise. 
Can  a  man  see  before  he  learns  to  see  ?  Can  a  man  walk  before  he 
learns  to  walk  ?  Are  men  to  blame  because  the  moment  they  are 
bom  they  do  not  run  ?  Is  a  man  to  blame  for  acting  according  to 
the  necessity  of  the  creative  idea — universal  imperfection? 

In  this  sense,  every  part  of  a  man,  body  and  soul,  begins  at  the 
bottom,  where  it  has  to  learn  everything,  and  has  to  learn  it  by  mis* 
takes  as  well  as  by  knowledges,  in  accordance  with  the  fiftct  of  uni- 
versal imperfection ;  and  if  you  call  the  violation  of  law  Sin^  then 
there  is  universal  sinfulness.  '^The  whole  creation  groaneth  and 
travaileth  in  pain  until  now/'  The  whole  world  has  been  growing 
through  the  stages  of  this  necessity — by  this  attempting  to  learn 
law^  and  running  i^ainst  it,  and  receiving  its  back-thwack. 

It  is  the  world's  universal  sentiment^  looking  at  it  in  its  seonlar 
aspect,  not  only  that  there  is  no  man  who  has  obeyed,  but  that 
there  is  no  man  who  can  obey  perfectly.  Ignorance  itself  is  enough ; 
but  then  consider  the  surrounding  influences  in  society  which  meet 
generations.  Before  the  child  knows  anything ;  before  it  can  con- 
trol by  intelligence  its  conditions,  he  is  met  by  good  persons  or  by 
bad  persons,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  best  of  persons  are  imperfect 
There  is  no  father,  there  is  no  mother,  that  does  not  impress  some 
influences  upon  the  child  that  are  wrong — that  is,  that  lead  him  to 
violate  the  great  abstract  laws  of  his  being.  Myriads  of  children 
are  born  under  influences  that  are  conpentxated  upon  them,  and 
that  are  wrong  all  the  time,  and  that  bend  them  and  bias  them. 

Consider  what  forces  act  upon  men  from  national  life,  from  the 
avocations  in  which  men  engage,  from  all  the  influences  which  come 
upon  men  fh>m  the  natural  world,  which*  they  have  no  voice,  in  pro- 
ducing, and  which  they  do  not  understand  how  to  meet  Consider 
what  must  be  the  life  of  an  Esquimaux,  buried  for  so  many  montha  of 
the  year  underground,  and  living  in  his  sqnalid  hut  Compare  bis  lift 
with  the  life  of  a  Greek,  in  his  beautiful  climate,  and  with  aE  the 
delightfal  scenery  with  which  he  is  surrounded.  Consider  how'dif- 
fiuently  they  are  situated.  Consider  what  influences  are  biongbt 
to  bev  upon  the  little  beginner  in  life  when  he  start&  Consider  how 
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maoyof  these  influences  are  prejudicial;  how  many  are  limited; 
how  many  are  imperfect;  how  many  are  adverse.    And  next  con- 
sider what  would  be  the  result  of  a  clear  view  of  an  ideal  manhood, 
harmoniously  developed  within,  and  perfectly  obedient  to  law  witii- 
ont     If  you  should  bring  such  iin  ideal  as  that  rigorously  to  bear 
upon  any  household  or  school  or  nation ;  if  you  should  hold  up 
the  full,  final  aspect  of  a  civilized  and  well  developed  man  as  the 
law  of  personal  conduct,  and  bring  it  clearly  and  sharply  to  every 
man's  consciousness,  there  would  not  be  a  man  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  who  would  not  feel,  '^I  am  dead,  if  that  is  life/'    As  long  ae 
men  have  no  conception  of  a  true  manhood ;  as  long  as  this  is  not 
brought  home  to  them,  they  can  say,  with  Paul,  ^'I  was  alive  when 
I  did  not  know  the  law.     As  long  as  I  had  not  a  measure  by  which 
I  saw  what  was  manhood,  I  was  unconcerned,  though  I  was  devoid 
of  it,  and  deficient  in  every  one  of  its  elements.     And  when  the 
measure  came  I  saw  how  lacking  I  was.''    Yet,  such  is  the  con- 
dition of  universal  being  that  men  do  sin,  and  must  sin.     That 
is  to  say,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  being  they  are  imperfect  And 
this  being  the  fact,  there  is  infixed  in  every  part  of  man's  nature  a 
provision  for  his  imperfection. 

The  mother — what  is  she,  carrying  her  babe  in  her  arms  and 
thinking  for  it,  and  feeling  for  it,  and  shielding  it,  but  a  divine 
Jprovidence  which  recognizes  its  helplessness,  and  administers  to 
■its  wants  with  a  care  without  which  it  would  perish  on  the  very 
tJireshold  of  its  ignorance  and  weakness?  For  a  child  is  organized 
in  imbecility.  But  its  future  is  before  it  There  is  nothing  of  it 
\>at  the  possibility  of  the  future. 

When  the  child  leaps  from  the  mother's  arms  into  the  house- 
hold, is  it  held  to  a  rigorous  account  for  all  its  little  ignorances, 
for  all  its  unskillfulness,  and  for  all  its  mistakes?    Just  so  much 
discipline  is  employed  as  is  necessary  to  secure  the  child's  own  good, 
mnd  harmony  in   the  little  community  round  about  it;    but  no 
loiore.    Allowance  is  made  for  the  child's  want  of  development.    It 
must  creep  before  it  can  walk;  and  this  fact  is  moral  as  well  as 
physical.     Every  household  is  a  little  community  based  on  two 
facts — first,  the  imperfection  of  its  members;   and  secondly,  the 
taking  them  in  their  imperfection,  and  treating  them,  not  as  cul> 
prits,  not  as  in  a  damnatory  condition,  but  as  in  a  condition  of 
imperfection  which  is  a  creative  fact,  necessary  and  unavoidable. 
There  could  not  be  a  household  system  that  should  undertake  to 
measure  the  conduct  of  children   by  the  line  and  plummet  of 
justice.    There  has  never  a  child  lived  that  knew  how  to  carry  its 
body  so  that  it  should  not  every  day  break  laws;  and  if  you  were 
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rigorous  with  the  child's  disobedience,  you  would  exterminate  him, 
so  that  there  would  not  be  skin  enough  left  on  him  to  whip. 
There  is  not  a  child  born  that  does  not  violate  the  law  of  the  eye, 
and  the  law  of  the  hand,  and  every  law  of  the  body,  in  bis  inter 
course  with  his  brothers  and  sisters  and  companions.  There  is  not 
a  child  that  lives  who  is  not  led  by  his  temper  to  interfere  with  tb( 
comfort  and  happiness  of  those  with  whom  he  associates.  When 
children  come  to  be  five,  six,  seven,  eight  years  old,  they  leave  a 
trail  of  imperfections  along  the  path  where  they  walk ;  and  if  joa 
were  to  apply  to  their  conduct  rigorously  the  law  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  they  were  to  be  punished  in  everything  according  to 
the  measure  of  their  violation  of  rectitude,  there  would  not  be  ft 
child  to  punish,  in  ten  minutes.  It  would  annihilate  their  ex- 
istence. And  therefore  the  principle  of  tolerating  violation  of  law 
is  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  the  existence  of  the  household. 

When  you  go  out  of  the  household  and  come  into  the  school, 
is  not  the  condition  on  which  the  teacher  assumes  the  directiou 
of  the  scholars  this:  that  he  shall  give  himself  to  bearing  with 
dullards,  and  roguish  boys,  and  mischievous  girls  P  And  is  he  DOt 
obliged  to  tolerate  evils  every  single  day  ?  Is  not  the  government 
of  the  school  built  up  on  the  foundation  of  tolerating  wrong— not 
because  it  is  wrong;  not  on  account  of  any  love  for  that  which  id 
wrong ;  but  because  wrong  is  inherent  in  the  conditions  on  which 
human  life  is  based  ?  Human  nature  is  imperfect  in  the  begin- 
ning; it  continues  to  be  imperfect;  and  you  are  obliged,  if  you  an? 
going  to  make  anything  of  it,  to  bear  with  it. 

And  when  you  go  out  of  schools  into  trades,  what  would  yo» 
think  of  a  master-workman  who  should  pitch  a  boy  out  of  the  door 
or  window,  because,  as  soon  as  he  had  received  his  ftrst  hint,  he  did 
not  know  how  to  use  the  tools,  and  work  up  the  materials  to  the 
best  advantage?  What  the  apprentice  went  into  the  shop  for  wjtJ 
to  make  mistakes,  and  to  learn  by  making  them.  It  is  by  ^^^' 
ing  mistakes  in  learning  a  trade  that  he  comes  to  understand  the 
nature  and  use  of  the  natural  laws  which  lie  in  those  departraeut^ 
in  which  he  is  engaged.  And  learning  implies  that  there  is  some- 
body who  will  teach,  and  will  wait,  without  impatience,  until  iu' 
struction  has  had  time  to  produce  its  proper  results. 

If  yon  go  further  than  that — into  society — you  will  find  that  J* 
its  departments  are  obliged  to  adapt  themselves  to  these  twogre*^ 
facts :  first,  that  there  is  universal  imperfection,  or  sinfulness-^*^ 
yon  choose  to  call  it  by  that  name ;  and,  secondly,  that  there  isD^ 
getting  on  except  by  a  kindly,  nourishing,  benevolent  toleration  of 
this  imperfection,  until  persons  have  had  time  to  grow  out  of  it^ 
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If  yon  could  at  once  open  the  whole  conception  of  character, 

the   complete  ideal  of   manhood,  npon   the  reflective,  imagina- 

tiv-e,   conscientions  nature   that   stands  at   twenty-five   or  thirty 

years  of  age,  and  therefore  has  knowledge  enough  to  take  in  the 

full  conception  of  what  is  expected  of  him  in  body,  in  soul,  in 

Qiiiid,  in  affection;  if  you  could  show  him  this  whole  realm  of  law 

^'^     its  intricacy,  touching  him  at  every  pore,  pressing  upon  every 

J**^rt  of  himself,  night  and  day,  in  the  family,  in   the  shop,  in  the 

street,  as  a  citizen,  and  more  especially  as  an  heir-expectant  of  im- 

''^ortality,  and  as  the  builder  inwardly  of  that  structure  which  we 

^^^11  human  character — if  that  vision  is  opened  on  a  man  who  is 

**ill  of  conscience,  and  he  feels,'*!  am  bound  to  obey  in  every 

®*Ogle  one  of  these  respects,  but  from  the  beginning  of  my  life  to 

^be  end  of  it  I  am  sinful  and  disobedient" — under  such  circum- 

^^^Uces  there  is  not  a  man  that  would  live.   There  is  not  a  man  who, 

^^ith  such  a  weight  upon  his  conscience,  will  not  be  ground  to  pow- 

^^r.    There  is  not  a  man  who  can  bear  up  under  such  a  burden  and 

scirvive.   Paul  said:  "  When  the  law  came,  sin  revived,  and  I  died."  * 

-*^fae  moment  he  measured  himself  by  the  law,  the  moment  he  had 

*     Conception  of  what  he  ought  to  be,  and  felt  that  he  was  respon- 

^^tle  for  being  what  the  law  required,  he  said:  "  I  am  a  dead  man  ; 

^  ^Qa  wrong  all  through;  I  am  sinful,  and  always  have  been,  and 

^'^''^ays  shall  be,  for  I  cannot  deliver  myself  from  sin." 

ilow,  then,  this  principle  of  toleration   for  imperfection,  this 

I^^inciple  of  sympathetic  helpfulness  which  runs  through  society, 

*^   to  me  the  first  twilight  dawn  of  the  Gospel  conception  of  the 

ine  government  and  of  the  divine  nature.     All  men  are  sinners, 

sin  is  only  another  word  for  universal  human  action.     So  it 

}^  »     so  it  has  been;    so  it  will  be.     The  whole  creation  staggers. 

■*-  He  world  is  made  up  of  men  who  do  not  know  how  to  do,  or  are 

^}^^t;  expert  in  doing,  what  they  ought  to  do.     Men  are  full  of  in- 

'Oaities,  and  out  of  infirmities  come  all  manner  of  sins. 

But  when  we  see  that  by  the  providence  of  God  there  is  devel- 
in  the  hearts  of  men — in  every  relation,  and  more  and  more 
tihey  fill  out  the  divine  ideal  of  manhood — patience,  forbearance, 
^  helpfulness  for  others,  not  accounting  to  men  their  mistakes, 
^      order  that  by  help  they  may  learn  more  perfectly  not  to  make 
^^i^takes;  and  when  we  see  that  just  so  much  suffering  is  allowed 
^^    go  on  with  mistakes  as  shall  keep  one^s  memory  alert,  and  help 
^'s  vigilance — and  no  more — nothing  for  temper  and  vengeance 
Dnly  such  an  amount  of  pain  being  inflicted  as  is  necessary  to 
*^^  welfare  of  the  person   wlio  is  being  trained  and  disciplined — 
*^^n  we  begin  to  have  some  conception  that  these  things  are  so 
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because  we  are  a  part  of  the  whole  moral  goyernment  of  God,  and 
because  they  are  in  accordance  with  the  divine  idea  on  which  the 
government  of  God  is  founded. 

It  is  right  here,  I  think,  that  Christ  reveals  God's  true  moral 
government ;  and  I  think  it  is  just  this  that  the  apostle  meant, 
when,  after  going  through  his  wonderful  analysis  of  the  stru^le 
of  an  enlightened  conscience,  with  its  conditions  and  cironis- 
stances,  he  cried  out  in  despair,  ^  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  the 
body  of  this  death  P  "  and  then  instantly — ^'^I  thank  God  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.''  There  is  something  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
that  which  he  taught,  that  meets  the  universal  condition  of  &ct8 
which  the  apostle  outlines  in  his  own  experience,  and  which  I  have 
attempted  to  show  belong  to  our  experience,  just  as  much  as  it 
belonged  to  his. 

I  understand  that  the  redemption  which  comes  by  Jeens 
Christ  assumes  the  universal  sinfulness  of  the  race.  I  uuderstand 
it  to  assume  that  men,  being  born  into  life,  sin  as  tlie  sparics  fly 
upward.  Much  of  that  sinfulness  (I  still  call  it  by  that  generic 
term)  they  are  blameworthy  for;  but,  more  of  it  they  are  not 
blamewoithy  for.  A  child  is  not  blameworthy  because  he  does  not 
know  arithmetic  when  he  is  two  years  old.  A  child  is  not  blame- 
worthy because  ho  cannot  read  Paradise  Lost  when  he  is  fonr 
years  old.  A  child  is  not  blameworthy  because  he  is  not  familiar 
with  Story y  on  the  ConstituUion  and  Laws,  at  eight  years  old.  A 
child  is  not  blameworthy  because  he  does  not  know  how  to  make  a 
machine  when  he  is  ten  years  old.  He  will  suffer  from  not  know- 
ing things  that  he  has  not  learned.  It  is  a  deprivation.  It  is  a  . 
misfortune.  And  if  a  man  does  not  understand  the  laws  of 
being,  it  may  not  be  his  fault,  but  it  will  be  a  damage  to  him.  It^ 
may  not  be  a  man's  fault  that  he  has  not  money,  but  it  will  be  air:a 
inconvenience  to  him  to  be  poor.  Many  and  many  a  man,  in  tb^  j 
wilderness,  does  not  know  that  the  berries  which  he  eats  for  bit  m, 
hunger  are  bad,  thougli  they  are  harmful  to  him. 

A  part  of  our  sin,  then,  may  be  called  the  infirmity  or  the  nrtTfm 
sity  of  the  condition  in  which  God  has  put  us — of  the  state  in  whie'"'^ 
we  work  out  our  salvation  in  this  world.     And  sinning,  accordin  jmz 
to  the  popular  acceptation,  has  blameworthiness  in  it     That  whi< 
a  man  knows  to  be  wrong,  and  can  avoid,  but  does  not  avoid, 
blameworthy  and  guilty.     But  all  that  mass  of  error  and  abei 
tion  and  law-breaking  which  lies  beneath  this — the  bulk  of  humi 
experience — is  not  blameworthy  nor  guilty.    Yet,  being  violation 
law,  it  inflicts  pain.     Law  is  like  a  quickset  hedge  on  the  sides 
a  road.    If  yon  run  against  the  hedge,  even  though  you  do  it  igni 
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Antlj  or  accidentally,  it  pricks  you,  and  sends  yon  back  to  the 
middle  of  the  road  again.  We  are  all  the  time  running  against 
Jaws,  and  suffering  from  the  pain  which  they  inflict  upon  us. 

Now,  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  reveals  no  other  doc- 

^ne  than  that  which  human  experience  everywhere  justifies — the 

<loctrine  of  universal  sinfulness  and  universal  helplessness.    There 

is  not  a  man  that  lives  who  does  not  sin ;  and  of  all  sinners  there 

^  not  one  who  does  not  need  that  enlightening  which  comes  from 

^^B  instruction  and  his  training  in  the  household,  :md  in  society. 

'V'ho  does  not  need  that  teaching  which  nature  gives?  and  who 

^^oes  not  need  that  illumination  which  can  be  given  only  by  the 

Soly  Spirit  of  God  ?   Every  man  needs  it    For  with  all  the  helps 

^'^at  wfe  can  get,  life  is  an  up-hill  work.    Unfolding  is  a  very  slow 

*»^d  imperfect  process.    Living  in  this  world  is  a  profound  my s- 

;  and  such  are  its  conditions. 

Sut  that  thought  which  shot  like  an  arrow  through  the  apos- 

3  mind,  and  which  has  shot  through  the  mind  of  many  and 

a  man  since,  is  that  of  the  benevolence  of  God.     As  in 

oiety  there  is  tolerance  toward  sin  and  impeifection  ;  as  there  is 

^  ^lisposition  of  compassion  for  sinners ;  as  there  is  a  relative  at- 

^^iximent  which  patronizes  those  who  have  not  attained ;  as  there 

A  strength  gained  by  experience  which  ministers  to  those  who 

weak  for  want  of  experience ;  as  there  is  a  pity  which  looks 

x^iently  upon    mistakes;    as   there   is   a   father-heart,  mother- 

'^^^Tt,  loving  heart  all  through   life  where  men  are  in  connec- 

5*^0x1  with  each  other;  so  lift  up  that  same  quality  and  enshrine  it 

^^^     the  Infinite  God,  and  put  it  into  the  infinite  government  of 

;  and  teach  men  that  as  God  made  them  to  sin  and  be  sinners, 

there  is  an  adaptation  over  against  it  of  moral  government, 

^ich  is  compassion,  and  patience,  and  long-suffering  that  waits 

be  gracious,  and  that  the  nature  of  God  is  not  vengeful  and 

^^^Xiitive  in  any  such  sense  as  that  which  we  attach  to  this  term; 

^^  t;  that  it  is  the  nature  of  God,  having  made  such  a  world,  to 

y  it  according  to  the  conditions  on  which  he  made  it 

The  revelation   of  the  fatherhood  of  God  by  the  Lord  Jesus 

^>ri8t  is  the  redemption  of  men  by  hope ;  and  it  is  this  that  gives 

Christianity  what  the  Law  bad  not,  and  for  the  want  of  which  it 

^^  not  do  the  work  for  which  it  was  sent     You  can  never  ad- 

^^  inister  any  government  over  this  world  wliich  shall  neglect  the 

^^iversal  fact  that  men  are  sinful;  and  you  can  never  administer 

^^y  government  that  shall  treat  men  according  to  absolute  sin^ 

^^^asured  by  any  ideal  law.     You  cannot  control  the  universe  on 

y  principle  which  does  not  adapt  itself  to  a  state  of  things  in 
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which  sin  is  universal  and  continuous^  and  which  does  not  under- 
take, as  the  physician  does  in  a  hospital,  to  nourish  men^  and  to 
be  patient  with  them,  not  accounting  their  sins  to  them. 

In  the  first  place,  in  view  of  this,  the  attitude  of  God  in  respect 
to  the  whole  humau  family  is  uot  one  of  burning  anger.  It  is  not 
one  of  stern,  magisterial  watching  and  waiting  to  De  just.  It  is 
not  a  nervous  feeling  of  the  hand  for  the  scepter  to  strike  down  the 
wrong-doer.  Where  wrong  mounts  up  to  portentous  heights,  it 
demands  some  instantaneous  and  effectual  check.  Where  the 
child  in  the  household  breaks  out  into  a  violent  anger,  and  is  de- 
stroying the  happiness  of  others  with  his  bomb-like  temper,  the 
bringing  the  little  sinner  to  a  sense  of  his  wrong-doing  ia  right. 
The  pain  and  shame  are  means  to  an  end — and  if  the  end  were 
served  oftener,  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  many  children.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  the  feeling  of  the  parent  is  one  of  patient  love ; 
of  patient  waiting ;  of  desiring  to  teach  the  child  bow  to  obey  laws 
which  h«  was  born  ignorant  of. 

In  the  whole  divine  sphere,  in  the  bosom  of  God,  there  is  simple 
paternity.  He  has  not  spread  abroad  the  myriads  of  creation,  and 
left  them  in  their  helpless  condition,  that  he  might  punish  them 
for  coming  short  of  obedience  to  his  decrees.  In  other  words,  he 
does  not  measure  men  by  an  ideal  standard  of  noble  manhood,  and 
damn  forever  those  who  cannot  come  up  to  that  standard.  There 
is  not  a  living  creature  that  can  come  up  to  it ;  there  never  was 
one,  and  there  never  will  be  one,  as  long  as  the  world  stands  and 
laws  remain  as  they  are  now.  There  is  no  getting  along  except  by 
administering  law  in  such  a  way  that  it  shall  fit  itself  to  the  factsj 
of  the  creation  of  the  world,  as  God  made  them  to  exist,  and 
they  were  made  known  through  the  revelation  of  God  by  JesuflKJCF^Bai 
Christ. 

And  that  is  atonement.     What  is  atonement?     That  Ohxi^^ i^mns^ 
gave  God  tiie  right  to  be  compassionate?     That  he  came  down  toc±       .  t< 
this  world,  and  made  a  bargain,  and  agreed  that  he  would  suffer  so^     rmi^ 
much  if  God  afterwards  would  exercise  compassion  and  leniencj^^>ii::rDCj 
toward  men  ?    Away  with  your  shop  logic !     Away  with  your  com^irx  <3oni- 
mercial  theories !     Go  down  among  the  moles  and  bats,  and  gropKij' c^"ope 
with  such  detestable  notions  of  truth  as  that  by  agreement  Chn^*"'^:  mst 
came  among  men  to  sufler  and  give  God  a  chance  to  be  gracioaflB.C7  ^as! 
Over  all  tliese  heresies  of  hell  I  lift  up  the  glorious  words,  "  God  ^      M^ 
loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  Son."      Love  before  Christ  love^^«^  "at/ 
was  the  bow  which  sent  that  silver  arrow  into  the  world.     "  Oc:3»  "W 
so  loved'* — when?     From  eternity.     Whom?     The  world,     kcj^^cf 
what  was  the  mission  of  Christ  ?    To  develop  it ;  to  disclose  ^  ^  A 
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So  to  lire  among  the  unloving  and  imperfect  as  to  show  what  per- 
fect manhood  was;  so  to  live  that  the  lowest^  and  wretchedest, and 
weakest  should  be  drawn  to  him,  and  feel  his  caress ;  so  to  live  that 
when  armed  hate  thrnst  its  spear  into  his  side,  as  it  had  driven  the 
^ails  into  his  flesh,  he  should  die  loving.     By  these  majestic  sym- 
^Is  alone  does  the  world  know  how  to  learn  anything  of  Christ ; 
^y  these  symbols  do  we  have  interpreted  to  us  that  love  of  Ood 
V'iiich  is  manifested  toward  the  universe,  and  which  endures  to  the 
Qttcrmost    Since  death  is  the  uttermost  of  our  human  experience, 
it  ^^as  used  as  the  symbol  of  the  uttermost  in  the  Infinite;  and  it  is 
th.e  revelation  of  that  stupendous  and  glorious  divinity  of  love 
^Ixich  sits  in  the  heavens  and  utters  its  decrees  right  and  left,  above 
ux^  beneath,  everywhere,  filling  the  universe,  first  or  last,  with  the 
J^nit  of  divine  benevolence. 

When,  therefore,  Paul  came  to  understand  his  experience,  and 
>c^o  how  impossible  it  was  for  him  to  live  as  he  wanted  to,  he  said: 
^  Tlhere  is  the  law,  and  I  cannot  walk  according  to  it  There  is 
tlxe  road,  and  I  cannot  keep  in  it.  Here  is  the  thing  that  I  want 
to  be,  and  I  always  come  short  of  it  Who  shall  help  me  ?  '*  And 
tlx€n  he  looks  up,  and  says :  '^  Olory !  God  is  a  Being  who  does  not 
detmand  full  obedience  as  a  condition  of  his  loving  me.  He  takes 
me  in  my  weakness,  in  my  sinfulness,  in  my  aberrations,  in  both 
'tliat  which  comes  from  iufinnity  and  that  which  is  guilty." 

The  nature  of  God  as  made  known  to  me  by  Jesus  Christ  is 

•^ch  that,  as  a  mother  gathers  up  her  little  children  in  her  arms, 

*^d  both  rebukes  them  and  heals  them  by  love,  so  he  gathers  the 

p^^r,  the  wretched,  the  incompetent,  and  the  bad,  and  carries  them 

^'^  the  arms  of  his  love.     Love  is  the  atoning  power,  and  God  is 

^toixement    It  is  out  of  his  own  loving  nature  that  he  forgives ;  and 

^  is  out  of  this  same  loving  nature  that  he  punishes.     **  Whom  the 

*-«orcl  loveth  he  chasteneth,  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  he  re- 

^^iveth,"  applies  to  the  whole  administration  of  Ood  in  the  world, 

*^lX>ugh  time  and  eternity. 

We  may  understand  how,  when  that  vision  rose  upon  the  apos- 
he  could  sav : 

**  Who  shaU  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ  f  shaU  tribulatioB,  or  di*- 
or  peraeoutlon,  or  famhie,  or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword  f  " 

And  then,  rising  higher,  he  said: 

^^  I  am  persuaded,  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principali- 
^^-9  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  thhigs  to  oome,  nor  height,  nor 
^*k*th,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of 
^H|,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." 

Is  this  love  universal?    Is  tbe  sun  universal?    Does  it  shine 
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for  yoa  or  for  me  auy  more  than  it  does  for  any  othinr  man  f  Whoaa 
sun  is  it  ?  His  that  takes  it.  To  whom  is  it  a  bounty  f  To  him 
that  accepts  it  Is  it  universal?  It  is  universal  to  all  irlio 
want  it  There  be  many  who  lose  it  There  be  many  who  will 
not  take  it — who  hide  till  night  comes  on,  and  then  prowl  abont 
and  miss  what  benefit  there  is  in  it  The  loving  helpfulness  of  God 
and  the  power  of  God  are  universal ;  and  the  word  of  the  Liord  is, 
'^Come.  And  let  him  that  heareth  say.  Come.  And  let  him 
that  is  athirst  come.  And  whosoever  will,  let  him  take  the  water 
of  life  freely." 

0  men,  measure  yourselv^  no  longer,  saying,  ^  I  have  no  hope 
because  I  find  myself  so  imperfect''  There  never  lived  a  man  oi 
the  earth  who  was  not  imperfect.  Do  not  think  that  your  joy  ii 
salvation  is  to  depend  upon  evidence  that  yon  are  so  regenerated 
that  you  are  quite  perfect,  or  pretty  near  it  There  never  was  i 
saint  that  walked  in  heaven  that  did  not  go  in  there  as  a  simiei 
saved  by  grace.  It  is  a  gift  of  mercy  and  love.  There  never  was  i 
perfect  human  being.  There  never  was  a  creature  that  came  in  si 
one  side  of  life  and  went  out  at  the  other,  that  he  did  not  come  ii 
and  go  out  imperfect,  and  ministered  to  all  through  by  the  patieno 
of  God's  love.  We  were  not  saved  by  the  dying  of  the  Lord,  bat  b] 
God's  loving  patience.  Death  was  the  symbolic  measure  of  hfa 
love. 

Who,  then,  is  not  in  such  a  condition  to-day  that  he  can  aoeepl 
the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  ?  Let  not  bad  habits  keep  yoi 
bock.  Our  God  will  help  you  to  break  up  your  habits.  Let  not 
your  doubts  hinder  you.  There  is  no  one  who  does  not  donbt 
There  is  a  central  loving  Power — go  toward  that  Let  not  yoni 
aberrations,  mistakes,  and  trials  withhold  you.  The  more  imper- 
fect yon  are,  the  more  you  need  the  medicine  of  the  soul,  and  tha 
is  loving  God  and  your  fellow-men. 

1  preach  to  you  a  God  that  loves  sinners,  and  that  administer 
a  government  of  love  for  the  sake  of  healing  sin.  I  preach  to  yo» 
a  God  who  loves  men  that  are  weak,  and  infirm,  and  in  every  wa^ 
imperfect,  and  is  buoying  them  up  night  and  day,  and  inspirin 
them,  and  watching  over  them  by  a  providence  that  carries  then 
forward  and  lifts  them  higher  and  higher,  and  will  continue  to  lil 
them  till  they  shall  be  ransomed  in  the  Lord.  Oh,  love  toward  tha 
bright  center !  Let  hope  fly  thitherward.  Do  not  deny  your  ir 
wai'd  want.  Do  not  let  your  condemnation  of  yourself  cease ;  bo 
let  not  conscience  become  your  despot  Look  away  from  that  fa 
faith  to  the  sanctuary,  and  to  the  love  of  the  blessed  Fathe: 
Hope  and  strive;  hope  and  strive;  and  however  fax  you  bare  gom 
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wNq  Ae  time  for  dismisrion  comes^  look  sot  to  mi  how  good 
Jon  are,  nor  how  perfect  yon  are,  but  to  see  how  bonntifal  God  i& 
Serrer  measnre  yonrseUl  Meaeiire  that  Bosom,  measure  that 
Bev^  measure  that  Lore; 


t ■    m    •• 


PRAYEB  BBFOSE  THE  SEBHON. 

Wa  draw  near  to  tliee,  as  tbey  tbat  wake  from  sleep  draw  near  to  the 

..  at  fbe  risinfirof  tbe  mm.     O  tbon   Lord  of  light,  and  life,  and 

^'^'^%  we  behold  thy  light  streaming  abroad.    It  is  the  ooming  of  it  tliat 

^*^)Mi  ns;  and  while  we  seem  to  solicit  thy  meroies,  thy  mercies  are  the 

'^^^aoD  niiy  we  are  drawing  near  to  thee.    We  try  to  find  thee,  and  are  found 

^'^  thee.    Long  before  we  lift  up- our  thoughts,  behold,  the  impulse  of  thy 

^H?lt  is  wortdng  mightily  in  us  to  lift  them.    Not  from  the  sea  comes  the 

^^^''^or  up  of  its  own  self:  it  is  drawn  by  the  sun ;  and  hiding  itself  in  the 

^^Irths  aboTe»  by-and-by  it  comes  to  the  earth  again,  to  make  all  things 

^^^^issd.    Neittier  do  our  leys,  nor  our  sorrows,  nor  our  afPectlouB  rise  to^ 

^^ids  thee  self-mored,  or  by  the  impulse  of  our  will.     Thou,  with  an  ever- 

^^^ar  and' shining  faoe,  art  drawing  us  upward  to  thee.    We  seek  thee  some* 

^^^6s  in  prayer;  but  a  thousand  times  beside  we  seek  thee  in  ways  whose 

'^■Uusffo  know  not.    We  have  craTings  Uiiat  reach  out  for  some  unseen  and 

^^koowxrOod;  and  these  are  of  thee.    From  thine  inspiration  come  our 

yearnings.    Our  petitions  thou  dost  inspire  in  us.    Thou  dost  cause 

groanings  which  are  not  to  be  expressed— that  are  unutterable.    Our 

. ntent  with  ourselTes;  our  discontent  with  the  world ;  our  discontent 

?^tti.  our  own  pride;   our  discontent  with  our  feebleness,  and  the  small 
ere  in  which  we  are  working ;  our  discontent  with  our  want  of  harmony 
the  things  which  are  round  about  us— these  are  inspired  of  thee.    Thou 
grant  unto  us  those  visions  of  a  better  life  and  of  a  better  state  which 
to  aiiame  the  humbleness  of  our  present  condition.    Tbou  art  continu- 
^y  Travelling  heaven  to  us— not  in  its  fullness,  but  only  so  that  we  may  see 
brightness,  and  know  that  thither  is  our  life  steering.    Thou,  O  God,  dost 
in  us  for  our  good.    Thou  dost  find  us  as  the  sun  finds  the  soil ;  and 
y  Spirit  doth  penetrate  the  soul  as  the  sun's  warmth  penetrates  the  ettil)i ; 
tlio«i  dost  bring  from  us  that  which  blossoms  and  that  which  benomet 
Thou  art,  O  God,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness ;  and  in  us  are  developed 
tmits  of  the  Spirits    We  rejoice  in  thy  presence  and  in  thy  power.    We 
oe  that  thou  art  such  an  One  as  that  we  cannot  understand  thee.   Kot 
we  love  obscurity ;  but  we  rejoice  that  God  is  greater  than  the  com- 
of  our  thoughts,  and  that  thy  nature  is  larger  than  ours— so  much 
tbat  we  cannot  gird  it  about  even  by  the  imagination.    We  rejoice 
we  draw  near  to  thee,  and  sail  across  the  bosom  of  our  God  not  as  mari- 
adl  along  the  edges  of  the  sea  wliich  they  dare  not  venture  upon.    Who 
know  the  greatness  of  thy  power  f   Who  shall  hear  the  thunder  there- 
%ff  Who  sliall  comprehend  thy  nature?   Who,  by  searching,  can  find  thee 
eat/ onto  perfection  t    We  live  toward  thee.   That  by-and-by  we  shall  rise 
ampbeted  here^  and  inq;>hered  there,  to  know  thee— this  is  the  hope  and 
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expeotaiion^uid  longing  of  onr  life.  We  are  ealled  ions  of  Gk>d ;  and  it  to  i 
blessed  thought  that  by-and-by  we  shall  know  what  that  means.  Kow  w 
are  impelled,  in  all  the  ways  of  life,  by  forces  which  largely  depend  npo: 
this  mortal  state  and  the  clods  on  which  we  tread.  What  it  is  to  be  set  fre 
from  the  body ;  what  it  is  to  lire  when  flesh  and  blood  shall  be  no  more 
part  of  us ;  what  it  is  to  behold  thy  face  when  there  shall  no  longer  be  eye 
to  behold  with,  nor  forms  for  the  eye;  what  the  spirit  of  life  is;  what  ar 
all  its  ecstacies;  what  its  further  development  is  to  be;  what  are  to  be  11 
ennobling  occupations— these  things  we  know  not:  but  we  believe  thatther 
is  to  be  conscious  life.  We  believe  that  there  are  to  b^  blossoming  joyi 
purer  and  greater  than  any  that  we  know  in  this  lower  state.  We  believ 
that  we  are  growing  up  imder  thy  tuition  and  in  thy  presence.  We  believ 
that  we  arc  being  develoi>cd,  and  are  to  become  glorious,  far  beyond  an; 
knowledge  that  we  can  have  in  this  life. 

And  so  we  are  saved  by  hope.  And  what,  in  all  the  round  world,  is  ther 
that  could  keep  us  amidst  a  creation  that  groans  and  travails  in  pain,  wer 
it  not  for  the  hope  of  that  redemption  which  awaits  the  earth?  For  th 
creature  was  made  subject  to  vanity,  not  by  reason  of  his  own  will,  bnt  l^ 
reason  of  Him  that  created,  that  He  might  redeem.  And  we  believe*  O  Jdnt 
our  Gk)d,  that  there  is  a  better  life.  The  new  heaven  and  the  new  eartli  aha 
yet,  by-and-by,  satisfy  us,  who  are  bewildered  with  mysteries  in  life;  wh 
walk  at  noon-day  as  if  it  were  twilight,  and  at  twilight  as  if  it  were  mid 
night.  Wo  would  not  measure  the  grandeur  of  thy  promises  and  therichc 
of  thy  f  ulflllment  by  that  knowledge  which  we  have  of  things  here  below 
for  we  grope  and  are  afar  off  from  thee.  And  we  rejoice  to  believe  tha 
thou  wilt  move  upon  the  broad  lines  of  thine  own  thought,  and  not  nponth 
narrow  lines  of  ours.  We  rejoice  to  believe  that  thou  wilt  create  a  nei 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  in  which  shall  dwell  righteousness  more  glorionsl; 
than  it  hath  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive. 

So  wti  are  saved  again  by  hope.  We  cast  our  hope  forward  beyond  dark 
ness,  beyond  tears,  beyond  suffering,  beyond  disappointments,  b^ond  al 
mortal  conflict.  There,  where  thou  dwellest,  in  the  great  unknown,  no 
fathomable  life,  is  our  hope.  And  may  it  bring  us  back  tidings  of  joy 
Though  wc  may  not  understand  what  heavenly  joy  is,  yet  give  us  a  certainty 
of  its  blessedness  in  overmeasure,  forever  and  ever. 

And  now,  unto  thee,  O  Lord  Jesus,  be  honor  and  glory,  for  that  lovi 
which  id  disclosed  to  us  by  these  secrets  of  the  future.  We  thank  thee  tha 
thou  hast  tempered  the  law  of  the  realm  in  which  we  dwell  to  our  thought 
and  taken  from  it  its  hardness  and  its  despotism.  Blessed  be  thy  name  tha 
thou  host  revealed  to  us  that  thy  heart  is  not  of  stone,  and  that  thine  ear  i 
not  deaf  to  the  helpless  and  the  poor,  and  that  thou  do9t  tenderly  treasur 
up  the  sorrows,  and  sufferings,  and  troubles  of  men,  and  cause  them  to  b 
as  so  many  winds  that,  unknown  to  them,  waft  them  on  their  voyage.  Ac 
cept  onr  thanks  that  those  very  things  which  seem  to  threaten  destmctioi 
brins  salvation. 

We  rejoice  in  all  that  which  thou  hast  made  manifest,  and  in  all  tha 
which  shall  come  when  wo  shall  read  life  better,  and  when  nature  shfl 
teach  us  more  perfectly  the  things  which  now  we  but  dimly  understana 
We  rejoice  in  thee,  O  thou  blessed  Saviour  of  the  world.  Even  the  tbougl 
that  there  is  a  Redeemer  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who  ever  liveth  to  mab 
iutercession  for  the  toiling  millions  of  the  globe,  is  itself  an  ecstacy ;  and  v 
glorify  thee  for  the  knowledge  of  it,  and  for  the  faith  which  we  have  * 
thee.  We  believe  that  no  prayer  comes  to  thee  in  vain,  and  that  no  sorrov 
ing  heart  is  unseen  by  thee.  We  commend  to  thee,  therefore,  those  wfl 
are  consciously  sinful  and  erring;  those  who  are  sad  and  sorrowful;  tho* 
who  stumble,  and  are  not  strong  enough  to  lift  themselves  up  again; 
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.I9(m  whom  night  han  oome,  and  to  whom  it  seemB  as  though  there  were 
neither  star  nor  promise  of  the  morning.  Those  tliat  are  overthrown,  and 
iboee  that  are  trodden  imder  foot  of  men,  we  oommend  to  thy  merciful 
Spirit. 

0  Lord  our  God,  we  pray  tliat  thou  wilt  draw  near  to  those  who  are  in 

^presence.    Some  come  like  the  children  of  the  morning,  and  are  be- 

<lewed  with  thanksgiving  and  with  joy.    Accept  their  praises  and  their 

thankf alncss.    Draw  near  to  those  who  are  fulfilling  vows  wliich  they  made 

in  sickness  and  in  trouble.    Draw  near  to  those  who  have  not  for  a  long 

time  been  in  the  house  of  God,  to  whom  come  a  thousand  memories  this 

momiiig,  and  whose  hearts  are  drawn  by  tender  chords  running  every 

^hither.    Draw  near  to  all  those  who  come  this  morning  with  children  in 

^eir  arms  and  with  companions.    What  is  there  on  earth  that  so  pleaseth 

^^e  as  our  yearnings  toward  others,  for  their  up-building,  and  ennobling, 

*ii<i  salvation?   We  pray  that  thou  wilt  inspire  thy  people  more  and  more 

^  that  life  of  faith  and  prayer  which  thou  dost  so  love.     Draw  near, 

^®  pray  thee,  to  all  those  who  come  to  replenish  their  strength.     Give 

^©m  food.    Give  them  drink.    From  the  river  which  cometh  out  of  thy 

^^^'^De,  and  from  which  cometh  all  power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness, 

^^QQch  their  thirst.    Draw  near  to  those  who  are  seeking,  through  many 

^ouds  and  doubts,  to  know  the  way  of  truth.    O  Lord,  we  beseech  of  thee 

^^^9t  thou  wilt  reveal  thyself  to  them  in  the  simplicity  of  thy  love  and 

Soodness.    May  they  trust  thee  more  than  their  thoughts  of  thy  realm  and 

^*^  thy  glory. 

Orant  that  every  heart  in  thy  presence  may  be  able  to  form  to  itself  a 
^^ought  of  God  full  of  majesty,  and  truths  and  purity,  and  use  all  his  life  in 
^o^Ving  and  drawing  up  toward  himself  those  who  are  far  away  and  imi)er- 
^^^^  May  all  thy  people  trust  goodness.  May  they  trust  wisdom.  May 
^«y  trust  the  power  that  controls  from  the  centef  of  things,  whence  comes 
^V  that  is  beautiful ;  whence  comes  all  harmony ;  whence  comes  all  symme- 
^**y .  The  comfort  of  homo ;  all  things  which  make  life  desirable  and  which 
*^^u  seek — are  not  these  ours?  And  do  they  not  come  from  thy  heart  and 
^^ture?  Art' not  thou  moro  glorious  than  any  glory?  Art  not  thou  more 
Ij^^autiful  than  any  beauty?  Art  not  thou  moro  lovely  than  any  loveliness, 
more  loving  than  all  love?  Grant  that  we  may  lift  our  hearts  from 
^®Se  scattered  sparks  which  reveal  thee  here  and  there,  to  that  great  glow- 
glorious  center  which  is  itself  the  source  and  fulfillment  of  all  that  is 
^Oo^i  and  all  that  is  noble  in  life.  Let  all  doubters,  we  pniy  thee,  cast 
lor,  at  last,  in  the  harbor  of  hope.  Let  them  not  be  storm-tossed  any 
lleveal  to  them  something  that  they  can  fasten  faith  and  hope  upon, 
they,  at  last,  have  a  hope  which  enters,  like  an  anchor,  within  the  vail, 
'o  and  steadfast, 
^e  pray  that  thy  blessing  may  rest  upon  all  tho  efforts  of  thy  people,  in 
r  families  and  in  their  neighborhoods.  Remember  our  Sabbath-sohools, 
all  who  teach  in  them ;  and  may  thy  blessing,  which  has  followed  them 
»Hany  years,  still  abide  with  them.  Be  with  their  officers  and  teachers, 
fill  their  hearts  with  divint?  and  sacred  compassion  for  tho8<»  who  are 
them.  We  pray  that  tlioii  wilt  bless  all  that  relieve  the  poor,  enlighten 
ignorant,  right  those  that  are  wrong,  and  bring  back  the  weak  and  the 
"^"^ary  who  have  strayed  from  the  path  of  rectitude  and  all  the  mercies 
humanities  of  life.  Let  more  and  more  be  filled  with  the  divine  Spirit 
the  divine  power.  Let  truth  and  knowledge  go  forth  in  all  our  land, 
let  superstition  and  ignorance  everywhere  die  out. 
»  Pity  tho  nations  that  are  outspread  on  the  c»arth,  so  many  of  whom  are 

^^  ^r«gradation  and  darkness ;  and  let  that  light  which  is  so  sweet  to  our 
break  in  upon  theirs.    Fulfill  thy  promises;  bring  in  both  Jew  and 
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Genlile;  lot  the  world  at  last  be  filled  of  thy  g^ory,  and  the  wliole 
reoehre  thjsBlyation. 

And  to  the  BVither,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  shall  be  pralsea 
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Our  Father,  we  pray  that  thoa  wilt  blefls  the  word  epokcm,  to  the 
oonra^ment  of  any  that  are  desponding;  to  the  reviylng  of  any  that 
siok ;  to  the  illumination  of  any  that  are  in  darkness.    We  pray  that  tl 
wilt  not  take  away  from  ns  the  oonsoionsness  of  sin,  but  deUrer  us  from 
omshing  sense  of  transgression.    We  desire  to  be  inspired  by  the  lore 
Christ,  and  to  live  more  perfect  lives.    We  desire  to  walk  in  the  light  of  j 
stmction  and  of  knowledge  toward  all  excellence.   We  desire  to  dwril 
the  fUth  that  thou  art  continually  loving  us,  and  helping  us  to  do  that  win 
is  in  accordance  with  thy  will.    We  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  the  word  to  f 
who  are  ia  thy  presence;  and  may  it  more  and  more  bring  forth  IMI ; 
eroT  heart.   We  ask  it  fin*  Christ's  sake.   Amm. 
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*'  For  as  the  rain  oometh  down,  and  the  snow  from  heaven,  and  retiini0''li 
not  thither,  but  watereth  the  earth,  and  maketh  it  bring  forth  and  bud,  tliat 
ti  may  give  seed  to  the  sower,  and  bread  to  the  eater :  So  shall  my  word  "^ 
that  goeth  forth  out  of  my  mouth :  it  shall  not  return  unto  mo  Yoid,  but  Ik 
■hall  aooompUsh  that  which  I  please,  and  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whersto 
I  tent  it'*— laalah  Ir.  10,  U. 


In  that  little  strip  of  land  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea — to  wit,  Palestine,  which  npon  the  map  looks  almost  like 
a  line,  there  are  combined  so  many  elements  that  the  figures  drawn 
from  nature  there  have  a  fitness  to  every  clime  on  the  globe.  On 
the  north  the  great  ranges  of  the  Libanns  and  Anti-Libanns,  lift  up 
snow-clad  peaks  all  the  year  round ;  and  in  all  the  northern  and 
more  mountainous  parts,  snow  descends  in  winter  freely,  and  there 
is  a  real  winter  climate. 

The  southern  part  of  Palestine,  some  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
lower  down  on  the  edge  of  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  all  the  way  inter- 
mediate, there  are  gradations  of  climate,  according  to  the  hill  and 
valley  formation,  until  you  come  to  the  sands  of  Arabia ;  and  every- 
thing that  is  in  fertility  and  everything  that  is  in  barrenness  lift 
up  images  there. 

In  turning  to  the  east  you  have  the  Sea  of  Glalilee  and  the  Ohovj 
or  the  valley  of  the  Jordan ;'  and  you  find  that  this  sea  is  sunk  six 
hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  being  lined  on 
either  side  with  more  or  less  precipitous  hills  and  mountains.  And 
such  you  find  to  be  the  case,  also,  with  the  whole  flow  of  the  Jor- 
dan to  the  sea.  At  this  depth  the  sun  pours  down  its  rays  with 
such  intensity,  and  they  are  so  reflected  from  side  to  side,  that  the 
stones  are  warmed  to  such  a  depth  that  even  in  mid-winter  vegeta- 
tion is  growing  there,  and  the  tenderest  plants  can  be  found  around 
(Jenesareth,  and  along  the  course  of  the  Jordan. 

So,  in  this  land  of  Palestine,  but  little  larger  than  the  State  6i 
Oonnecticut,  you  have  the  epitome  of  the  world,  and  of  the  pro- 
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ductions  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  and  a  full  repr 

sentation  of  the  seas  and  lakes  and  rivers  on  the  earth.     So  aboi 

dant  and  so  varied  are  the  features  of  this  country,  that  the  i2ik 

trations  which  are  drawn  from  it  are  found  to  be  well  nnderstoc 

from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other. 

And  it  is  a  thing  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  from  this  land  can 

that  Word  which  has  borne  down  to  us  the  best  ideas  of  mor 

truth.     It  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  that  land  was  the  home 

the  Bible,  and  that  it  was  the  land  which  gave  to  the  Bible  a  lai 

guage  that  is  understood  wherever  the  sun  shines — wherever  thej 

is  summer  or  winter. 

It  is  from  the  winter  aspect,  as  well  as  from  the  summer  aspec 

tliat  the  illustrations  of  our  text  are  taken. 

*'  For  aa  the  rain  oometh  down,  and  the  snow  from  heaven,  and  retmne 
not  thither,  but  watereth  the  earth,  and  maketh  it  bring  forth  and  bud,  th 
it  may  give  seed  to  the  sower,  and  bread  to  the  eater :  So  shall  my  word  1 
that  goeth  forth  out  of  my  mouth :  it  shall  not  return  unto  me  void,  but 
shall  aooomplish  that  whi(^  I  please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  tiling  wlier 
unto  I  sent  it." 

God  compares  his  Word  to  these  elements  of  summer  an 
winter. 

In  the  first  place,  what  are  we  to  understand  by  0od*8  Word 
Not  what  we  mean  by  words  in  their  ordinary  acceptation,  as  8 
many  spoken  syllables.  Nor  are  we  to  understand  by  the  Wwrd  o 
God,  truth  in  the  limited  circle  of  religious  knowledge,  but  God' 
truth  at  large,  whether  it  be  truth  of  natural  law,  whether  it  t 
truth  of  civic  estate,  or  whether  it  be  truth  of  ecclesiastical  develo| 
ment.  Wliatever  great  primary  truths  belong  to  the  system  • 
this  world,  and  to  the  moral  government  of  it,  may  be  considera 
as  the  truth  which  is  meant  in  tl^e  text.  And  it  is  the  declaratic 
of  the  old  prophet — the  inspired  man  of  old — speaking  in  the  nac 
of  the  Lord,  that  truth,  comprehensively  regarded,  is  like  the  sno- 
and  like  the  rain,  and  that  it  shall  not  fail  upon  the  earth — thaU 
shall  do  what  God  commissioned  it  to  do. 

Let  us,  then,  look  at  some  points  of  comparison.     They  vm 
seem    merely  ingenious,   or    novel;    but  where  illustrations   m 
given  to  us  in   the    Word  of  God,  it   is  perfectly  fair   that 
should  run  them  out  in  their  minor  analogies,  if  by  so  doing 
can  enlarge  our  conception  of  the  errand  of  the  figures  which  — 
contained  in  the  Word  of  God. 

It  is  not  an  immaterial   consideration,  in  the   beginning, 
reflect  how  the  vapors  which  form  rain   and  snow  lie  inviss^ 
before  the  eyes  of  men,  far  up,  hidden  in  the  heights,  so  that  tb 
can  see  no  storms  though  there  are  storms  right  above  their  hefd 
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Tbat  which  the  thermometer  can  see  of-  heut,  iiutu   cannot  see. 

Tliat  which  the  barometer  can  tell  of  pressure,  men's  sensc»s  cannot 

Perceive.    That  which  can  be  measured  bv  instruments  of  moisture, 

^^r^2*n  has   no  fineness  of  organization  adequate*  to  measure.     The 

great  agencies  which  control  the  senses  are  agencies  which  in  their 

subtler  form  elude  the  senses,  except  wliere  they  have  the  help  of 

artificial  instruments.      We,  who  are  so  proud,  are  not  organized 

^^^r  all  so  finely  as  to  be  able,  unassisted,  to  watch  these  things. 

-'^^^d  in  this  great  aerial  cradle  above  are  rocked  wliat  storms!   They 

g'l'ow,  and  have  power  to  shake  continents;  but  we  look  upon  them, 

*ri^    see   them  not     No  man   can  see  lliem  until  some  breath  of 

t^ooler  air  sweeps  through  them.     Then    the  whole  hemisphere  is 

^^'"'ipped  with  one  cloud.     In  an  instant,  if  it  be  winter,  drops  turn 

"^^io   crystals^  and  the  air  is  filled  with  commotion.     At  one  hour 

'io  man  can  see  anything  of  storm  or  darkness,  and  in  another  hour 

'^^^     man  can  see  any  visible  object  upon  the  earth  by  reason  of 

**^^>rin  and  darkness. 

So,  out  of  the  great  unthought-of  and  invisible  realms,  come 

^^'^ths   unsuspected  and  undiscerned.     And  as  it  is  not  until  the 

^*^por8  touch  these  lower  spheres  and  strata  that  they  become  con- 

^^riaed  and  tangible  and  visible,  so  it  is  not  until  abstract  truths 

^'^t^ich  lie  hidden  and  undeveloped  are  unfolded  and  rendered  con- 

^^'^tite  that  they  become  usable  and  visible.     It  is  not  until  they 

^1^8cend,.a8  it  were,  and  tx)ucli  the  sides  of  human  experience,  that 

^*^  can  see  them,  and  apply  them  to  the  practical  necessities  of  life. 

Consider,  also,  in   looking  at  the  connection  of  truth  with  this 

**l*istration,  how  strangely  errant,  and  how  singularly  feeble  are  all 

^**<i    advances  of  storms.     If  you  have  ever  traversed   the   upper 

^"*^^ions  of  our  land,  you  have  passed  through  clouds.     As  we  sit  in 

*^**ii-  summer  homes  in  the  White  Mountains  and  look  upon  Mount 

'^  «^hington,  we  see  him  crowned    and  clouded  while  all  is  fair 

*^low.     If  you  go  to  the  base,  and  ride   toward  the  summit,  the 

^^»>   shines  as  you  enter  the  car,  and  as  you  begin  to  ascend ;   but 

^^■^on  you  have  gone  half  way  up,  the  mists  gather  about  you,  and 

^^^^  are  perfectly  shrouded  in  them.     Yet  there  is  not  in  them  all 

'^^y  obstruction,  except  to  the  vision.     You  press  through   them 

^^^ily.     Harmless  and  powerless  are  these  small  particles,  these 

^Q^nitely  minute   globules,  that   make  vapors   or   clouds.     How 

5^  tirely  harmless  and  powerless  they  are  I     And  when  by  condensa- 

^^^H  they  become  rounded  drops,  and  begin  to  fall  through  the  air, 

y^aocompanied  by  winds,  what  is  the  storm,  what  are  these  plash- 

^^^  drops,  but  so  many  lullabys  of  nature,  or  so  many  hindrances 

*^   pleasure,  as  the  case  may  be  ?     Rain -drops,  as  they  come  down. 
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one  after  another,  find  their  way  to  the  ground.  None  of  thei 
seem  to  march  in  ranks;  none  of  them  seem  to  be  on  any  errand 
they  seem  merely  to  be  making  haste  to  plunge  themselves  npo 
the  earth. 

Snow  is  rain  rendered  more  visible,  being  more  highly  organize 
crystallized;  but  how  strangely  vagrant  is  it!  Is  there  anythii 
that  seems  to  have  more  leisure,  that  seems  to  have  more  time  c 
its  hands,  than  the  snow,  as  it  goes  wavering  lazily  seeking  i 
lower  level,  the  air  being  filled  with  flakes  so  that  it  seems  as  if  tl 
birds  had  plucked  their  feathers,  which  were  flying  every  whithei 
If  you  take  one  in  your  hand,  it  dies  while  you  are  looking  at 
If  it  lies  on  the  ground,  it  lies  soft  and  powerless.  Not  an  infant 
hand  is  so  soft  and  powerless  as  this  snow.  And  yet  it  has  pow 
to  put  out  the  eyes  of  all  the  ships  on  the  coast,  and  to  lay  its  har 
upon  the  whole  continent,  and  hush  industry,  and  shut  men  up 
their  homes.  No  key  imprisons  them.  This  soft,  plushy  snbstanc 
coming  day  and  night,  blocks  up  all  roads,  stops  all  travel,  sends  t] 
plow  in-doors,  and  causes  the  creaking  of  the  carts  to  cease.  Tl 
oxen  low  in  their  stalls,  and  business  over  all  the  northern  com 
nents  lies  still  and  buried,  waiting  for  emancipation ;  and  the  can 
of  all  this  stagnation  is  the  soft,  indolent,  aimless,  passionlei 
snow. 

When,  however,  it  has  fallen  upon  the  mountain-tops,  and  co 
lected  there  in  repeated  storms,  until  the  mountains  themselv^ 
have  been  lifted  up,  and  the  weight  of  the  snow  begins  to  be  pr 
digious,  then  comes  another  power  of  the  snow.  Not  the  thund 
in  the  heavens  now  is  louder,  and  not  the  levin  bolt  is  more  fat 
than  the  snow,  when,  helpless  in  particles,  but  wonderfully  omn 
potent  in  bulk,  it  descends  as  a  mass,  and  crushes  all  that 
before  it. 

Now,  the   truth  of  God  has  had,  and  has  to-day,  very  mu_ 
the   same  experience   as   this.     It  comes   to   us    in  little   reve 
tions.     Discoveries  are  not.  sheeted  and  connected  so  as  to  cp* 
whole  fields  of  knowledge.     Single  facts  present  themselves,  te 
men  observe  them,  and  they  lie  unfruitful  in  their  hands.     M 
years,  for  a  generation  perhaps,  they  have  no  effect ;  but  the  secc 
or  third  generation,  it  maybe,  couples  them  together,  and  draws  ft^ 
them   a   conclusion.     Thus  some  little  progress  is   made.     TB 
gradually  truth  is  extracted  from  tho  nebulosity  of  the   unive:3 
But,  after  all,  how  slowly  does  it  cornel     How  disconnected  is 
How  vague  and  aimless  it  seems  to  be  !     The  very  things  which 
day  are  revolutionizing  the  science  of  astronomy,  those  same  f3» 
which  have  led  to  the  construction  of  instruments  of  obserratA 
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tli&sftt  are  telling  ns  much  about  the  stellar  universe,  have  been  in 
tkkC3  hands  of  men  for  a  thousand  years,  helpless,  powerless,  good  for 
nothing,  apparently. 

With  slow  increment  did  men  learn  social  truths!     Let  any  one 
rt^ai4  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  household  during  the 
times  of  the  patriarchs,  and  he  will  see  that  it  has  made  great  pro- 
gjresss  since  then.     We  talk  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of 
^^21^,  and  the  God  of  Jacob;  and  these  phrases  resound  with  all 
ttie  knowledge  which  we  have  gained  during  four  thousand  yeai's; 
but  go  back  to  the  days  in  which  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob 
Jived,  and  see  how  mean  the  household  was,  how  poor  its  experi- 
ence was,  and  bow  uurich  its  social  iutercourse  was.     Go  back  and 
*^^  what  gross  idolatry  existed  in  their  time,  and  how  men  supple- 
^•iesu  ted  knowledge,  and  how  they  eked  out  weakness  by  all  the 
^*^ft  and  lies  and  subtler  elements  which  belonged  to  animalhood. 
^o  back  and  see  how,  with  slow  steps  the  world  has  been  gaining 
^onx  hundreds  of  years  to  hundreds  of  years,  through  various  gene- 
^^"^Wons,     How  slowly  did  the  truths  of  social  life  develop  them- 
^^1  ves,  and  come  to  be  as  rich  as  they  are  in  the  Christian  households 
^^  to-day ! 

Xiook  at  the  theory  or  science  of  government,  and  see  how  slowly 

^t    bas  unfolded,  here  a  fact  and  there  an  experiment,  here  a  dis- 

*^**t4ir,  and  there  a  success,  evolving  the  fragmentary  local  truths  of 

^^^i"tain  periods,  so  that  not  until  after  thousands  and  thousands  of 

y^^rs  had  gradually  accumulated  them,  could  there  be  condensed  any 

^Uch  theory  of  political  economy,  any  such  system  of  government,  as 

"^^    have  now.     And  as  rain-drops  come,  one  by  one,  and  mingle  at 

-*^^fc  in  storms,  and  produce  rivers,  and  then  flow  down  to  the  sea, 

^^d  become  mighty  there;  so  the  knowledges  that  arc  as  deep  as 

"tlie  sea,  and  that  are  as  swift  as  rivers,  running  towards  the  sea, 

*ia^e  come  as  rain-drops,  little  by   little,   accumulating  through 

S^Tierations  and  ages  of  the  world. 

The  mechanical  power  of  the  rain  and  tlie  snow,  of  which  we 

n^ve  thus  far  been  speaking,  are,  however,  far  from  being  their  most 

^^Onurkable  feature;   and  ic  is  not  the  mechanical  power  which  thi* 

P'^'^^phct  employed  most  emphatically  as  the  marrow  of  his  illustra- 

^^^li.    When  the  rain  descends,  it  disappears.    The  earth  sucks  it  up. 

■^^    is  gone.     Only  then,  however,  does  it  begin  to  do  its  work.     The 

^^^aiising  of  the  leaves  is  better  than  nothing,  when  the  summer's 

y-^oaght  has  brought  the  summer's  dust  upon  them  ;  but  after  all, 

**    is  onlv  when  the  eartli  has  taken   the  rain   as  a  chemist,  and 

^^  dissolved  the  silex,  and   the  various  mineral  elements  of  the 

^^il;  it  is  only  when,  having  dissolved  these,  it  has  carried  them  as 
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food  to  a  thousand  little  rootlets  ;  it  is  only  wlieu  they  hayereoeiTei 
them  by  that  soundless  power  which  is  mightier  in  any  field  thai 
the  mightiest  engine  in  any  factory ;  it  is  only  when  the  roots  an< 
the  ti'unk  and  the  branches  begin  to  draw  up  the  moisture  fron 
the  earth  by  their  mighty  pumping — it  is  only  then  that  the  rail 
comes  to  its  true  function. 

God's  truths,  that  fall  upon  the  world,  even  while  they  ar 
speculative,  have  a  value  and  an  interest;  but  their  true  powe 
does  not  lie  in  that  direction.  It  lies  not  in  the  creed,  but  in  tha 
life  which  grows  out  of  it ;  not  in  any  doctrinal  statements,  but  i: 
those  experiences  which  are  in  themselves  interpretations  of  al 
stract  doctnnal  statements.  It  is  only  in  that  which  men  hav 
thought  out,  and  begun  unconsciously  to  live  (m^,  that  the  tmi 
has  its  real  majesty. 

When  truth  re-appears  in  organization,  we  know  it  not.  Moi 
than  ninety  per  cent  of  living  organizations  are  water.  If  you  wer 
to  take  a  tree  and  dry  it  to  absolute  dryness,  I  had  almost  said  tha 
you  could  carry  an  acre-covering  oak  in  your  hand.  If  you  wer 
to  take  the  human  body  and  dessicate  it  so  that  it  was  absolute!; 
dry — supposing  such  a  thing  to  be  possible — one  could  carry  himael 
in  a  thimble.  The  size,  the  weight,  the  vigor,  is  largely  the  swellin| 
out  of  the  moisture  that  is  in  the  vegetable  and  the  animal  tissue 
So  when  the  rains  have  descended,  they  reappear  not  as  clouds,  no 
as  rivers,  not  as  the  sea,  but  in  potential  forms,  such  as  forests  anc 
harvests,  covering  the  earth.  No  man  points  to  the  wheat,-and  says 
^  That  is  rain ; "  and  vet  it  is  rain.  Itis  the  effect  of  rain.  It  L 
the  product  of  rain.  Nobody  points  to  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  oi 
to  the  mighty  pines  and  firs  of  the  West,  and  says,  "  There  r 
where  our  last  summer's  storms  went;"  and  yet  there  i^  whea 
they  went  They  are  living,  organized,  and  hidden  in  otha 
forms. 

God's  truths  come  down  upon  the  world,  first  as  truths  whic= 
men  speculatively  understand,  or  which  they  sympathetically  fee  - 
and  by  and  by  they  enter  into  men's  thought,  into  their  will,  in 
their  economy,  and  become  a  part  of  manners,  of  customs,  of  la^ 
and  of  institutions.  Truth  organizes  itself  into  visible  forms,  slj 
men  seem  to  think  that  it  is  no  longer  truth.  They  go,  therefoK 
to  the  Bible  to  find  truth,  as  if  it  existed  there  in  its  most  p 
and  perfect  form.     Xo,  it  does  not 

Rain  is  most  potential,  not  when  it  is  yet  rain,  but  when  it 
in  the  lion's  paw ;  when  it  is  in  the  foot  of  the  deer;  when  it  is 
the  horn  of  the  unicorn  ;  when  it  is  in  the  hand  and  brain  of  ma 
when  it  has  been  organized,  and  exists  in  some  invisible  lati 
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\y  giying  to  life  its  potency.     Not  printed  trutli  is  ilie  most 

ntial  form  of  truth. 

\o  where  the  widow,  in  poverty,  bears  the  burden  and  responsi- 

l^i'X  i  ty  of  a  large  family,  supported  by  a  living  faith  in  God.     There 

i^       ^^lie  truth  more  than  in  creed  or  inspired  revelation.     When  it 

^  ^^►^     disappeared  as  truth  and  reappeared  as  life,  then  it  is  the  truth 

^^    C!3od  as  rain  and  snow,  which,  coming  down  in  visible  forms,  lose 

i.  r  life,  find  it  aigain,  and  are  more  mighty  than  ever.     Thus  it  is 

ti  God's  truth  works,  not  by  invisible  forms  alone,  but  by  organ- 

bions. 

Without  pursuing  these  analogies  aud  parallelisms  further,  let 

consider  a  little  at  large  the  great  truth  that  was  meant  to  be 

forth  by  this  illustration. 

I  remark,  first,  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  single  truth 

any  single  important  invention  has  ever  been  lost  out  of  the 

^=^3rld. 

**  So  Shan  my  word  be  that  goeth  forth  out  of  my  mouth :  it  shall  not 
unto  me  void,  but  it  sliall  acoomplish  that  which  I  please,  and  it  shall 
in  the  thing  whereto  I  sent  it." 

The  errand  of  truth  is  a  successful  errand,  and  has  been  from 

le  beginning.    I  believe  that  nothing  that  ever  was  thought 

-lightly,  wisely,  and  with  benefit  in  it,  has  been,  if  I  may  so  say, 

^^nthought.     I  believe  that  nothing  which  has  been  brought  up 

"^nto  the  realm  of  knowledge  has  ever  been  so  lost  out  that  the 

world  is  defrauded   thereby.      As  there  cannot  be  anything  lost 

chemically,  as  there  can  only  be  change  fVom  one  form  into  another, 

80 1  apprehend  that  there  has  been  nothing  of  truth  lost.    There 

have  been  enormous  changes  in  systems  of  theology,  but  they  have 

been  changes  from  one  form  to  another.     I  believe  that  nothing 

which  was  true,  and  carried  benefit  in  it,  has  been  lost.     There  is 

no  evidence  whatever  that  the  world  has  lost  out  a  physical  truth, 

a  social  truth,  a  civic  truth,  an  economical  truth,  a  moral  truth,  or 

a  spiritual  truth.     There  is  no  evidence  that  any  truth  has  ever 

returned  void.    In  so  far  as  truths  have  been  developed  they  have 

mingled  themselves  with  the  life  of  the  world,  and  they  are  going 

on  to  this  day  still  beating  in  the  veins  of  men,  still  managing 

human  affairs,  still  reporting  themselves  the  servants  of  God,  and 

still  accomplishing  the  errands  on  which  he  sent  them. 

There  are  men  who  marvel  at  the  past,  and  suspect  that  there 
have  been  profound  secrets  buried.  Yes,  some — such  as  were  not 
worth  keeping;  such  as  the  world  could  well  spare;  many  secrets 
of  cruelty ;  many  secrets  of  oppression ;  many  secrets  of  animal 
life — its  frauds,  its  deceits,  its  rude  violence,  its  vulgarity,  and  its 
bestiality.    Let  us  hope  that  some  things  have  been  forgott^w^^sA 
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have  died  out  of  the  world:  But  where  is  there  a  thing  that  ere] 
made  the  household  brighter^  or  men  more  manly,  which  hai 
been  forgotten?  Where  is  there  any  trace  which  shows  tha 
human  power  has  diminished  ?  The  scope  of  thought  was  nerei 
so  broad,  the  sphere  of  action  was  never  so  large,  and  the  potency 
of  human  faculty  was  never  so  great,  as  it  is  to  day. 

Nor  is  there  any  intijnation  anywhere  that  a  iingle  one  o 
the  instruments  by  which,  in  the  olden  time,  men  accomplisbec 
anything  by  the  truth  has  been  lost  out  of  the  hand  of  tht 
modern  artificer.  To  be  sure,  there  have  been  stones  cut  in  th^ 
old  times  larger  than  those  whidi  have  been  cut  in  modern  times 
but  there  have  never  been  any  cut  larger  than  can  be  cut  now 
We  could  build  enormous  palaces,  and  we  could  scatter  ore; 
the  plain  masses  of  stone,  like  those  of  Baalbec.  There  is  n< 
trouble  in  equalling  every  achievement  of  the  olden  time.  Give  ui 
those  conditions  which  made  men  worth  no  more  than  the  rabbit 
of  the  field  or  the  angle-worms  of  the  soil ;  make  me  supreme  when 
there  arc  five  million  men ;  let  me  be  absolute  monarch  under  cir 
cumstances  where  it  makes  no  difference  if  five  hundred  tbousaui 
men  arc  killed  outright  in  tugging  with  concentrated  strengtl] 
at  vast  weights;  give  me  leave  to  control  all  their  iBduBtrieS; 
and  gather  the  wealth  of  a  kingdom,  and  lavish  it  upon  one 
sumptuous  palace,  one  vast  temple,  and  the  old  mutilated  lionc 
and  broken  sphinxes  which  stand  in  the  desert  waste  shall,  ae 
to-day,  lift  up  their  heads  and  bear  witness  to  the  squandering  o* 
power  and  the  cruelty  of  despotism.  Thank  God,  men  are  worth 
so  much  that  nobody  can  hustle  them  afield  now  to  build  sucM 
piles.  We  have  the  skill  to  do  it;  wo  have  a  better  knowledge  t* 
enable  us  to  do  it ;  but  instead  of  building  pyramids  like  these,  yr 
build  men's  cottages. 

That  which  made  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  Palmyra,  Tac. 
mor,  and  other  vast  oriental  cities,  the  pride  and  shame  of  sue: 
miserable  despots  a6  Solomon,  and  Joseph  his  predecessor,  wh  -. 
under  the  political  economy  of  their  times,  bought  the  Egyptie 
people,  and  made  them  their  property — their  sole  possession — th  - 
pomp  and  splendor,  thank  God,  is  gone.  It  went  down  with  tf 
early  primitive  condition  of  the  world.  Now  we  make  fannz 
Now  we  build  men.  Now  we  bring  up  the  masses.  Now  ^^ 
educate  nations.  It  is  not  very  much  to  make  caste  and  class  a:^:: 
aristocrucv,  or  even  a  crowned  hero.  Nobler  is  it  to  take  a  n^ 
and  muke  them  lioroic.  That  is  what  we  are  laboring  for.  A  — 
all  this  back-louking  for  instruments  which  arc  lost,  is  folly, 
thing  is  lost  that  we  need  mourn  for  or  regret  to  lose.     The  w( 
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lias  shaken  off  nothing  that  it  could  afford  to  keep.    It  might  shake 
off  a  great  deal  more  and  be  the  better  for  it 

^hen  you  next  go  to  the  country,  skirt  some  forest  where  the 
^v^iiite-oak  grows,  and  notice  the  leaves  which  are  upon  it     The 
vi^li&l  te-oak  is  a  regular  old  conservative.     He  has  held  on  to  his  last 
^uxxmmer's  leaves  &nd  feebly  flaunts  them  in  the  wind,  as  though 
had  juice  in  them — which  they  have  not    What  are  leaves 
winter  worth  ?     They    have  done  their  work ;   their  function  * 
over ;  and  the  first  hour  in  which  the  spring  sends  young  blood 
^»^ough  the  tree,  and  the  buds  begin  to  swell  and  grow,  they  will 
'^d  off  every  one  of  those  old  leaves. 
So  in  the  world's  history,  things  that  are  useful  soon  spend 
mselves,  and  old  mannera  and  customs  and  laws  are  shed  to 
•le  way  for  new  ones.     Higher  than  progression  is  the  truest 
^K^servation ;   and  obstinate  conservation  is  the  stupidest  of  all 
skward-looking  towai'd  Egypt 

The  fear  which  men  have  that  i*eligious  truth  will  shrink  and 
^^sh  in  the  mutations  of  affairs  is  groundless.     When  we  remem- 
^^^  that  truth  is  the  instrument  of  God,  the  thought  of  the  Al- 
^hty ;  when  we  consider  that  by  it  he  governs  men,  as  by  physi- 
elements  he  controls  matter  and  the  whole  universe,  then  to  be 
of  the  progress  of  truth,  and  to  be  afraid  that  it  will  discon- 
lue  in  the  world,  is  to  be  afraid  of  Ood's  fidelity.    It  is  to  doubt 
«  Throne  of  the  Eternal. 
It  is   true  that  there  are  rolling  on,  in  the  progress  of  the 
work  of  civilization,   those   revolutions   which   bring  day 
^^^d  night     Every  night  awaits  the  morning.     There  is  no  night 
at  does  not  find  its  way  into  the  light  again.    And  in  every  ob- 
iiration  of  truth,  here  and  thei'e,  in  this  or  in  that  community, 
"^  ^"*^ni  special  causes,  the  darkness  is  but  temporary.     The  light  is 
'^^  ^^  St  beyond,  and  shall  surely  dawn  again. 

Good  men  are  thrown  into  a  shiver  every  once  in  a  while,  and 

^  l>ere  is  often  much  perturbation,  as  science  advances,  and  makes 

^=^  iiown  new  truths,  and  brings  them  to  bear  as  criticisms  on  old 

^t:ieo logical    truths;    but  let   those  doubt  and   fear  who    believe 

^  ^  «>thing  in  God.    I  believe  in  God,  and  neither  doubt  nor  fear.    For 

^  ^od's  truth  shall  not  i-eturn  unto  him  void.     It  shall  accomplish 

^  liat  for  which  he  sent  it.     It  shall  live.     It  is  not  in  the  power  of 

^\urkness,  nor  in  the  power  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  nor  in  the 

T>ower  of  men,  to  make  nights  long  enough  to  put  out  the  truth  of 

^l^od.     It  may  come  down  in  frngments  ;  it  may  seem  to  come  down 

ill-timed,  as  storms  often  do  which  disappoint  men's  expectations; 

it  may  come  down  like  the  rain  or  snow  which  comes  in  wa^*«k  \.Vv«A, 
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disagree  with  men's  prejudices  and  organizations  and  beliefs ;  but 
it  is  a  part  of  that  procession  of  the  universe  which  God  projected 
and  supervises ;  and  it  shall  accomplish  its  purpose. 

I^  for  one,  rise  higher  than  speculation,  higher  than  argnment, 
higher  than  conviction  ;  T  rise  higher  than  that  knowledge  which 
enables  mo  to  say :  ^^  I  know  that  it  is  true,  and  that  therefore  it 
must  stand/'  I  rise  as  high  as  the  throne  of  God,  and  say :  *^  Since 
all  trutli  sprang  from  thee,  all  truth  has  in  it  something  of  thine 
irresistibleness;"  and  though  it  has  its  stages,  its  time  of  quietude, 
and  its  time  to  exert  its  power,  it  shall  have  God's  omnipotence  in 
the  end.     So  I  am  not  distressed  nor  alarmed. 

And  as  to  the  moving  of  foundations,  as  to  the  damage  which 
is  done  right  and  left,  I  have  learned  not  to  expect  any  good  with- 
out labor-pains.  Children  do  not  come  into  the  world  as  birds  in 
spring  come  hopping  from  the  branches  through  the  window,  all 
plumed  and  singing.  They  enter  life  with  groans  and  travail  and 
in  very  great  helplessness.  And  no  great  truth  is  born,  nor  bom 
again,  into  any  custom  or  law,  without  going  through  travail  and 
labor-pains. 

Men  say :  "  Do  you  not  unsettle  things  when  you  give  counte- 
nance to  theories  of  science?"  l^o.  When  you  give  counte- 
nance to  wild  theories  of  any  kind,  of  course  you  yourself  are  fool- 
ish ;  but  when  the  world  stands  awaiting  the  revelation  of  God, 
sometimes  through  holy  men,  and  sometimes  through  the  physical 
globe,  at  one  time  through  one  experience,  and  at  another  time 
through  another,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  truth  will  be 
lost  in  going  through  these  various  channels.  For  we  ai*e  assured 
that  it  will  have  free  course  to  run  and  be  glorified.  We  are 
assured  -that  as  the  rain  and  the  snow  come  down  from  heaven,  and 
return  not  thither,  but  water  the  earth,  and  make  it  bring  forth 
and  bud,  that  it  may  give  seed  to  the  sower,  and  bread  to  the  eater,. 

so  the  Word  of  God  shall  not  return  unto  him  void,  but  shall 

accomplish  the  thing  which  he  doth  please,  and  shall  prosper  i 
the  thing  whereto  he  sent  it.  Where  one  believes  in  that,  he  i 
prepared  to  meet  those  incidental  evils  which  stand  connected  wit 
the  progress  of  truth.  lie  is  in  a  condition  such  that,  when  goin 
through  transition  periods,  if  he  is  unshipped  from  one  belief,  h 
does  not  give  up  all  others. 

What  are  called  "  carries ''  are  known  in  the  West.  Sometim 
men  take  their  boat  from  one  stream  and  bear  it  on  their  shonlde 
to  another,  and  launch  it.  It  is  a  most  wearisome  task,  and  o; 
not  very  agreeable  ;  nevertheless,  he  that  has  reached  head-wate 
going  up  one  stream  is  glad  to  get  a  descent  down  another,  e 
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though  it  involye  the  trouble  of  a  ^' carry."      He  is   willing  to 

take  ^U  the  pains  required  to  find  a  better  passage-way  for  his  keel. 

I  suppose  no  farmer  ever  broke  up  au  old  pasture,  that  he  did 

^ot  unsettle  a  population  of  millions  of  grubs,  black-backed  beetles, 

-    and.  mice,  together  with  the  stores  which  they  had  laid  up,  and  of 

wJtiich  he  knows  nothing.    And  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  you  were 

,    to  take  statistics  of  their  opinion,  you  would  not  find  one  of  them 

that,  being  overturned  in  the  furrow,  did  not  think  that  the  dis- 

tax-bance  of  the  soil  had  produced  confusion  worse  confounded, 

^-"^eck  and  ruin.    Yet  out  of  this  plowing,  sub-soiling,  scarifying 

^li^d     harrowing,   come  the  new  grass,    a  better  harvest,  and   a 

brtgViter  future.     It  is  worth  while  to  plow  under  the  old  once  in  a 

^Ixile,  in  order  to  get  the  new.     Old  truths  turned  over  and  begin- 

nxTx^  to  decay,  are,  after  all,  working  more  valiantly  in  their  invisi- 

^1^     states,  than  when  they   were  visible,  and  are  doing  more  for 

^^^t;!^  in  God,  and  for  the  truth  that  God  nourishes  in  his  almighty 

l>osoin. 

It  is  not  you  that  preserves  the  truth,  any  more  than  it  is  the 
P^^^Jtax  that  discovers  gold,  when  it  is  used  in  the  hand  of  the  miner 
*^^   ^ig  gold  out  of  the  earth. 

What  if*  a  dozen  pickaxes,  being  stood  together  aside  in  the 
3"^er,  after  the  day's  work,  should  begin  to  talk  among  them- 
v^s,  and  say  one  to  another:  "  We  are  getting  so  dull,  and  so 
'^s^d  up,  that  I  think  we  shall  not  be  able  to  support  these  miners 
**^ ^ oh  longer  ?"  Suppose  they  should  dream,  because  they  were 
^*^*^I>loyed  to  pick  in  the  mountain  by  the  hand  of  intelligence  and 
®**^^iigth,  that  therefore  on  them  the  whole  success  of  the  miners 
^^I>ended !  And  yet,  men,  who  are  God's  pickaxes,  are  afraid  that 
"-^-^  gold,  and  silver,  and  iron,  and  copper  of  truth  will  bo  lost  in 
is  world.  But  God  is  the  Miner.  It  is  his  thought  and  hand  that 
you.  Not  that  the  pickax  is  not  a  very  good  thing,  and  quite 
*^^Ci«88ary  for  human  industry;  but  after  all,  it  is  an  instrument, 
is  subordinate  to  the  mi^ht  and  power  that  are  behind  and 
►Te  it 

God  employs  men  as  molds  in  which  to  cast  his  truths.     Pal- 

^^^^ting  hearts  are  implements  in  his  hands.     He  sounds  out  from 

^^^^n's  affections,  from  their  understandings,  from  their  wills,  the 

^Clings   which   he  wants  the  world  to  know.     He  reveals  himself 

^^Tough  them. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  God  that  is  the  father-truth.     Men  are  to 
'^itn  only  what  the  harp  is  to  the  hand  of  the  harper — a  dead  thing, 
giving  forth  music  simply  as  it  is  played  upon  by  the  skill  of  him 
^ho  puts  his  hand  upon  it.     All  the  world  is  God's  harp.     OutoC 
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human  experiences  he  is  evolving  those  notes  which  by-and-by  are 
to  constitute  the  grand  symphony  of  the  universe.  It  is  God  that 
thinks,  that  wills,  and  that  by  a  thousand  ways  draws  men  into 
sympathy  with  him  in  thinking  and  willing ;  and  he  is  working 
out  through  the  race,  past^  present  and  to  come,  those  greiit  prob- 
lems of  the  future  which  we  now  discern  only  in  their  very  ger- 
minal leaves,  but  which  are  yet  to  stand  as  trees  of  life,  whose  leaves 
are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 

It  is  not  to  diminish  your  sense  of  the  value  of  the  truth  that 
I  speak  thus :  it  is  to  augment  your  sense  of  the  ])ower  of  God,  and 
strengthen  your  confidence  that  the  truth  will  endure  on  the  earth 
in  spite  of  all  changes,  and  do  its  mighty  works,  because  it  is  from 
God,  and  will  not  return  to  him  void,  but  will  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses for  which  he  sent  it 

It  may  dampen  our  pride,  perhaps,  to  reflect,  in  this  matter,^ 
that  while  God  has  employed  men  to  sustain  the  truth,  the  truths 
owes  little  to  them,  as  compared  with  what  they  owe  to  it. 

If  General  Grant  thinks  he  saved  the  country  by  conducting 
the  war  to  its  termination,  he  is  at  liberty  to  think  so,  and  in  som^- 
sense  it  is  true;  but  let  me  say  to  him  that  the  war  made  hi 
before  lie.finished  the  war.  It  was  the  earlier  conditions,  it  was  t 
elementary  strifes,  it  was  the  exigencies  of  the  nation,  that  mold 
him,  and  shaped  him  into  potency,  and  gave  him  those  qualiti 
by  whicli  he  was  enabled  to  help  his  country. 

Does  a  philosopher  think  that  he  is  the  father  of  philosoph] 
He  is  the  child  of  it.     It  made  him,  instead  of  his  making  it. 

I  hear  men  say  that  the  Church  has  preserved  God's  truth 
the  world.     There  is  a  superficial  sense  in  which  this  is  so ; 
the  true  rendering  is  :  "  God's  truth  has  preserved  the  Church." 

Why,  have  you  saved  the  sun  by  your  candle?     Is  it  your  op 
cal  glass  that  has  been  the  cause  of  the  preservation  of  light?   A. 


is  man's  thinking  about  the  truth   the  reason  why  that  truth 

mains?     If  every  man  on  earth  were  dead  to-day,  and  not  a  cri * 

et's  chirp  broke  the  silence  of  the  universal  globe,  truth  wo  ""^ 
stjind  undiminished,  unchanged.  And  if  there  came  up  from  -^tz 
graves  another  distinct  race  of  men,  and  they  were  led  th rnii£^3 
wilderness  of  ten  thousand  years,  to  the  trulh  of  God,  they  w(^^- 
come  to  those  trutlis  just  as  we  have.  Wherever  we  have  mati^ 
foot-print,  they  would  make  anotlier  just  like  it,  in  discovering"  t  ^- 
rruth.  We  do  not  keep  God  alive:  he  keeps  us  alive.  W"e  do  D^^^ 
preserve  the  truth  :  the  trulh  preserves  us.  The  oil  by  whicl  /^ 
burns  is  from  on  high,  and  not  from  below.  And  while  it  has 
pleased  God  to  alK>w  us,   by  ox}>oriment8  and  discoveries,  to  learn 
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giorions  truths,  within  and  without,  after  all,  it  is  Ood  that  works 
III  us  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure. 

Let  us,  then,  take  joy  in  the  thought  that  the  truth  will  stand, 
w-Iiatever  may  be   the  alternations   of  opinion;  whether  themes 
which  are  dear  to  u^  go  up  or  down  ;  whether  liberty  seems  to  re- 
cede, and  despotism  seems  to  throw  a  broader  and  broader  shadow 
on    the  earth,  or  whether  free  government  seems  to  emerge  and 
hang  on  the  horizon  like  a  star  of  promise;  whether  men's  opin- 
ions  of  religious  truth  seem  sinking  into  a  slough  of  sensuous  in- 
*l exigence,  or  whether  they  seem  to  have  resurrection,  and  to  be 
rising  on  every  side  with  fresh  power.     And  whatever  may  be  the 
^^ternal  appearance  of  the  great  realm  of  God's  truth,  remember 
tlxafc  the  marrow  of  truth,  the  soul  of  truth,  the  life  of  truth,  is  not 
^i  th  you,  but  with  God  who  sustains  it,  and  sustains  you  to  dis- 
it,  and  to  rejoice  in  it.    The  heavens  may  perish,  but  not  one 
Icicle,  not  one  jot  nor  one   title,  of  God's  truth  shall  ever  fail 
;*-^t^^  Word  of 'the  Lord  standeth  sure,  and  the  truth  of  God  is 
^^^pautable. 


>  ■   ^   •  • 


PRAYER   BEFORE  THE   SERMON. 

Ws  have  no  need  to  draw  near  to  thee  to  arouse  thy  thought,  our 
her.    We  have  no  need  to  draw  near  to  thee  to  make  known  our  case, 
t  thou  mayetft  understand  us.    We  have  no  need  to  persuade  thy  willing- 
f or  thou  dost  never  forget,  and  thou  art  always  beforehand  with  thy 
laying  the  path  in  which  our  desires  move.    At  every  step  we  find 
tokens  of  thy  presence.    Wherever  we  go,  we  find  that  thou  hast  been 
^re  before  us.    Nor  can  we  escape  from  thy  sight.    The  morning  and  the 
^nlng  bounds  are  filled  with  thy  presence.    The  highest  heaven  and  the 
depth  still  find  thee.    Whither  can  we  flee  from  thee?    Everywhere 
are  surrounded  by  thee.     Everywhere  thy  thoughts  are  thoughts  of 
^rcy .    Everywhere  throughout  all  thy  laws,  and  throughout  all  the  periods 
time,  tiiou  art  moving  the  race  upward.    Thou  art  ever  developing  In  men 
higher  excellence,  and  In  generations  nobler  and  nobler  ambitions.    And 
^  beUeve  that  yet  this  Earth  which  now  groans  and  travails  in  pain,  shall 
uoh  the  blessedness  of  the  new  Heaven  and  the  new  Earth  in  which  are  to 
^'Vell  righteousness. 

We  rejoice  that  we  may  come  to  thee,  therefore,  sure  that  thou  art  will- 
«t)^  to  receive  us,  and  that  thou  dost  but  seemingly  withhold  anything  that 
'^e  need.  We  rejoice  to  beUeve  that  when  we  are  deprived  of  things  which 
>e  desire,  it  is  only  that  our  hearts  may  be  fitted  to  play  upon  thine.  We 
Y^oioe  th&t  it  is  only  that  thy  heart  may  reach  forth  in  our  consciousness  to 
•tirnsnp,  that  thou  tiast  conditioned  thy  mercy  upon  our  supplications.  Thou 
longest  for  us,  and  thou  art  teaching  us  to  long  for  thee.  That  hard  lesson 
wbiofa  we  learn  so  slowly,  to  live  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible ;  and  that 
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harder  lesson,  more  slowlj  learned,  to  love  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our 
heart>  and  mind,  and  soul,  and  strength— these  things  thou  art  teaphing  us. 
And  we  rejoice  that  thou  dost  teach  us  by  pain  as  well  as  by  joy ;  by  sorrow 
in  overmeasuro,  as  it  would  sometimes  seem  to  us,  but  as  it  never  seems  to 
thee.  Wo  rejoice  that  thou  dost,  by  prosperity  and  by  adversity,  in  youth, 
in  mid-life,  and  in  old  age,  still  pursue  thy  purpose  of  meroy.  Nor  shall 
death  consummate  it.  We  shall  still  go  on  under  thy  guiding  hand*  nsing 
through  unknown  heights,  through  strange  developments,  through  mighty 
r.ttninments,  which  it  is  not  lawful,  even  if  we  could  conceive  of  them,  to 
utter.  We  rejoice  in  believing  that  we  shall  hold  on  as  long  as  thou  dost  in 
1  hiuc  own  eternity,  as  sons  of  God,  and  as  heirs  inheriting  all  that  thou  hast, 
iiud  coining  into  possession  thereof,  more  and  more,  perpetually,  as  our 
l)owors  increase  and  our  capacity  enlarges.  We  look  forward  to  the  future 
with  joy,  and  desire  evermore  to  live  with  our  eye  upon  the  world  which  is 
to  come,  and  to  cast  upon  this  life  the  glories  of  the  life  beyond,  £o  that  the 
paths  which  are  obscure  may  be  irradiated ;  so  that  tl;^e  burdens  whicdi 
seem  heavy  may  be  light ;  so  that  our  experience  may  be  interpreted  to  us 
by  faith. 

We  pray,  O  Lord  our  God,  that  thou  wilt,  this  day,  fill  every  one  in  thy 
presence  with  thy  goodness,  and  accept  the  thanksgiving  which  many  hearts 
offer  to  thee,  for  sparing  mercies,  and  for  thy  great  kindness  to  them. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  listen  to  all  those  who,  this  morning,  fulfill  their 
vows,  and  give  thanks  in  thy  sanctuary  for  promises  kept.  We  pray,  O 
Lord,  that  thou  wilt  draw  near  to  all  those  who  are  under  a  shadow.  May 
it  seem  to  them,  at  lost,  that  it  is  the  shadow  of  thy  wings.  May  th^  feel 
joy  even  in  darkness,  and  sing  songs  in  the  night. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  be  with  those  who  are  watchers,  and  who  disoem 
evil  to  come,  which  in  their  imagination  takes  on  all  f antastio  forms.  Grant, 
we  pray  thee,  that  there  may  bo  heard  upon  the  stormy  sea,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  tlio  specter  that  seems  to  draw  near,  the  voice  of  sweetness  and  of 
love,  saying  to  them.  Be  not  afraid ;  it  is  T.  And  may  every  providence  that 
comes  to  us,  whether  it  come  with  smiles  or  with  threats,  disclose  itself  as 
the  will  of  God ;  and  so  may  we  ever  seem  to  be  with  the  Lord. 

Wo  pray,  O  Lord,  that  thou  wilt  grant  unto  us  more  and  more  patience, 
and  more  and  more  willingness  to  endure  whatever  thou  art  pleased  to  in- 
flict upon  us. 

May  we  be  more  and  more  willing  to  abound  or  to  suffer  lack;  to  go  up 
or  to  go  down.  As  good  soldiers,  may  we  be  willing  to  bear  hardness  in  the 
service  of  tlic  Lord  Jt^sus  Christ.  We  pray  that  our  faith  may  not  fidl,  and 
that  whert^ver  thou  hast  placed  us,  severally,  whether  it  be  in  obscuii^  or 
in  publicity ;  whether  it  bo  in  circumstances  of  ease  or  in  circumstauoes  of 
overmuch  care ;  whether  it  be  in  a  condition  of  wealth  or  a  condition  of 
poverty  in  any  direction ;  however  we  may  be  situated  in  this  world,  we 
may  have  the  guiding  hand  and  the  consoling  Spirit  of  our  God  with  us. 

Wilt  thou  comfort  such  as  in  bereavement  mourn  the  loss  of  those  who 
were  dear  to  them.  Draw  near  to  any  that  stand  in  solitariness,  having 
been  separate<l  from  their  companions.  Bo  with  those  who  are  strangers  in 
our  midst,  and  whose  quick-flying  memory  goes  far  back  in  search  of  dear 
ones  left  behind. 

Be  with  all  those  for  whom  we  should  pray— the  poor,  the  outcast,  the 
vicious,  the  criminal.  And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  those  who  have  abused 
their  privileges  in  this  lifo  may  be  led  to  temperance  and  hearty  reforma- 
tion. May  they  return  to  thee  now,  even  in  the  last  and  poorest  days  of 
their  lives. 

Grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  not  only  upon  this  congregation,  but  upon  all 
the  schools  which  are  connected  with  it.    Bless  all  those  who  go  forth  to 
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known  the  truth  of  Christ  JesuB,  and  to  carry  instruction  and  know- 
ledge and  sympathy  to  those  who  are  neoessitous  in  life,  and  are  less  favored 
than  we  are.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  there  may  be  awakenings 
and  oonyersions  in  all  our  schools.  And  we  pray  that  this  church  may  per' 
petoally  receive  from  them  bountiful  harvests  of  souls  saved. 

We  pray  for  all  thy  churches;  for  all  thy  ministering  servants;  for  the 
cause  of  God  everywhere,  as  it  is  embodied  in  our  laws  and  institutions. 

Bless  all  schools*  all  academies,  institutions  of  learning  of  every  kind. 
Multiply  the  number  of  them  where  they  are  needed,  and  build  them  up  in 
eflloienoy  where  they  are  already  established.  Let  those  who  are  most  igno- 
rant have  the  most  abundant  means  of  instruction.  Thus  may  thy  cause  be 
advanced  in  this  land,  and  may  this  great  people  learn  righteousness. 

We  pray  for  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  who  are  the  subjects  of  multi- 
tudes of  thy  gracious  ^promises.  Command  that  these  clouds  of  promises 
shall  drop  down  their  fulfillment.  We  beseech  of  thee  that  the  wilderness 
may  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  that  the  whole  earth  may  at  last  see 
^hy  salvation. 

We  ask  it  for  Christ's  sake.    Ajwn, 


PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

Oar  Father,  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  salvation  to  every  one  who  is 
In  doubt  and  fear  and  anxiety.  Thou  that  didst  open  the  passage  through 
the  sea ;  thou  that  didst  carry  thy  people  through  the  wilderness ;  thou  that 
didst  smite  the  Jordan  to  lead  them  over ;  thou  that  didst  take  care  of  them 
in  their  mountain  land,  canst  thou  not  still  take  care  of  thy  people?  Is 
thine  arm  shortened  ?  Is  thine  ear  heavy  ?  Thou  art  the  same  Jehovah  as 
of  oldf  Lord  over  all,  blessed  forever,  and  forever  blessing.  Wo  rejoice  in 
thee.  We  rejoice  in  thine  immutableness.  For  thou  art  without  variableness 
or  shadow  of  turning.  We  put  our  trust  in  thy  government.  Though  men 
seem  to  perish,  none  perish.  Though  causes  of  good  seem  to  go  under,  they 
are  planted  and  not  burled.  Grant,  we  beseech  of  tbeo,  that  we  may  have 
this  super-eminent  confidence,  and  that  we  may  walk  by  faith  and  not  by 
sight.  Accept  our  thanks  for  all  the  bounties  of  the  day  in  which  we  live. 
We  thank  thee  that  our  life  wns  cast  in  these  times,  and  in  a  sphere  of  activ- 
ity where  so  much  has  been  permitted  to  us — so  much  to  rejoice  in  and  to 
hope  for.  And  now  we  beseech  of  thee  to  make  thy  cause  victorious,  until 
the  heaven  and  the  earth  are  renewed  and  united,  and  God  shall  dwell  for- 
ever among  his  people.  And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son, 
snd  Spirit.    Amen, 
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'*  There  Is  no  fear  in  love ;  but  perfeot  love  oasteth  out  fear ;  beoause  fear 
hath  torment.    He  that  feareth  is  not  made  perfeot  in  love."—!  John  iv.  18. 


We  can  scarcely  conceive  how  anything  could  live  in  such  a 
world  as  this  that  had  not  the  element  of  fear.  For  surely,  eyery 
part  of  life,  not  alone  of  the  human  family,  but  down  to  tlie  lowest 
animated  particles,  has  to  struggle  for  its  existence.  One  of  the 
strangest  things  in  the  organization  of  this  world  is  the  prevalence 
of  a  universal  destructiveness.  We  are  taught,  and  we  believe,  that 
God  is  a  God  of  benevolence.  We  are  taught,  and  we  believo,  that 
the  world  was  ordained  for  the  production  of  happiness.  And  yet, 
when  the  Apostle  says  that  "  the  whole  creation  groans  and  travails 
in  pain  until  now,"  every  one  who  is  conversant  with  history  says, 
*'  Amen."  Every  one  who  looks  out  into  life  and  takes  cognizance  of 
the  things  that  are  going  on — the  silent  sufferings,  the  secret  mis- 
chiefs, the  wastes,  and  the  wails  that  spread  throughout  the  whole 
Iiuman  family — every  such  one  must  feel  that  that  which  has 
been  is,  and  will  be. 

When  we  look  below  the  human  race,  we  find  that  men  are  not 
sufferers  because  of  their  higher  organization  and  the  collisions  into 
which  they  are  thrown  by  so  many  stimulating  influences:  they 
belong  to  a  system,  and  they  are  marked  by  the  same  qualities  of 
the  whole  system.  We  find  that  to  destroy  is  the  basis  of  fife.  One 
race  seems  creat^nl  to  supply  the  appetite*  of  another;  and  they, 
again,  fattened,  become  the  food  of  another;  and  they  the  food  of 
still  another.  Man  devours  everything.  And  so  we  disintegrate 
the  rock,  and  grind  it  to  make  the  soil  out  of  which  the  plants 
grow ;  and  the  behemoth,  the  buffalo  and  the  ox  craunch  the  grass 
and  turn  it  into  flesh  ;  and  man  destroys  the  ox,  tliat  there  may  be 
the  building  up  of  the  human  fi*ame.  So  that  the  resultant  in  man 
is  the  resultant  of  a  series  of  destroyings.  And  in  the  sea  there  is 
no  league  of  peace.     There,  fish  pursues  fisli.     And   among   the 
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insect  tribes,  one  destroys  another.  Not  simply  do  insects  destroy 
insects,  ordinarily,  that  they  may  suck  their  juice,  and  be  i-efreshod 
with  the  sources  of  life,  but  insects  live  in  insects;  they  deposit 
eggs  one  in  another ;  and  life  carries  death  in  itself. 

And  that  which  is  true  of  the  animal  and  insect  tribes  is  just  as 
true  of  every  department  of  the  world.  The  whole  world  is  an  o\Ht\\ 
mouth,  and  destroying  goes  on  everywhere  ;  but  life  roots  itself  and 
flourishes  in  spite  of  this  universal  tendency,  resisting  it,  eluding 
it,  beating  it  down,  and  overcoming  it. 

Xow,  under  this  state  of  things,  without  stopping  to  ask  why 
buch  a  world  should  have  been  made,  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  say 
that  it  is  so.  And  how  could  anything  exist  that  had  not  the  stim- 
ulus of  fear?  It  is  the  most  defensory  of  all  the  passions  that  are 
committed  to  men.  If  the  world  were  all  peaceful,  fear  would  be 
a  torment;  but  on  the  supposition  that  the  world  is  full  of  antago- 
nisms and  destroying  influences,  and  that  life  is  to  be  maintained 
and  developed  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  sur- 
round everything  and  everybody,  fear  is  a  preservation;  it  is  a 
bounty;  it  is  a  beneficence. 

When  we  see  what  men  suffer  by  reason  of  fear,  we  sometimes 
think  pitifully  of  them,  and  wonder  that  theiv  should  be  this  poison 
lancet,  as  it  were,  in  tlie  composition  of  a  man,  striking  out  and 
dostroying  his  peace;  but  considering  how  men  are  placed,  and  how 
they  are  developed,  fear,  instead  of  being  an  endless  torment,  is  a 
conservator  of  human  life.  You  could  not  exist  in  your  physical 
conditions  if  you  were  not  taught  by  the  sense  of  fear  to  watch,  to 
look  out  for  danger,  and  to  reduce  the  evasion  of  danger  to  a  habit, 
to  an  instinct,  to  an  intuition. 

A  child,  just  tottering,  could  not  go  from  here  to  the  ferry  and 
live.  What  with  the  rush  of  men  ;  what  with  the  wheels  of  car- 
riages;  what  with  the  moving  to  and  fro  of  horses;  what  with 
manifold  slips  and  slides,  the  child  could  not  get  to  the  ferry  alive. 
But  you  go  to  the  ferry  every  day  safely;  and  the  safe-going  repre- 
sents the  amount  of  foresight  and  thought  and  care  that  in  you  has 
been  reduced  from  volition  to  an  involuntary  and  intuitional  stage. 
You  go  through  great  dangers  and  mighty  perils  without  harm, 
because  long  training  has  rendered  fear  a  kind  of  intuition  in  yon. 
No  man  could  go  through  forests,  and  over  prairies,  and  climb 
mountains,  and  thread  his  way  through  valleys,  and  ventuiv  upon 
the  sea,  and  visit  the  tropics,  or  the  icy  poles,  and  be  a  citizen  of 
the  world,  going  every  whither,  who  was  not  armed  with  a  vigi- 
lAiice  whose  main-spring  is  fear,  and  sharp  looking  in  consequence 
tbereot.    The  social  coud\t.\vm  o^  la^w  viv^xACy.  \iQt  bo  maintained 
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ithont  such  arming.  For,  so  soon  as  we  begin  tx)  gather,  by  our 
ffection,  the  little  commonwealth  of  the  household,  they  live  in  us. 
e  are  the  parental  heads  of  the  family,  and  we  think  for  the  chil- 
IHren,  and  act  for  them,  and  foci  for  them,  and  put  our  knowledge 
^«nd  exjKjrience  around  about  them  as  a  garment  As  we  are  said 
tr^  have  Christ's  righteousness  for  our  clothes,  so  our  children  have 
)ur  righteousness  for  their  clothes  as  long  as  they  are  little  irre- 
-rsponsible  infants.  That  which  is  true  of  ourselves  in  regard  to 
•very  influence  of  fear  is  true  of  every  relation  in  the  social 
ircle.  Fear  leads  us  to  seek  the  welfare  of  those  who  are  near  and 
ear  to  ue,  and  to  watch  over  them. 
And  that  w^hich  is  true  in  respect  to  social  relations  is  true  in 
^^vespect  to  moral  development.  For,  as  the  wuirld  has  been,  and  is, 
^St  is  doubtful  whether  men  could  come  so  far  up  from  basilar  life 
toward  affectionate  life  if  it  were  not  for  the  thrusts  and  the  goad- 
^ngs  of  apprehension.  The  beginnings  of  morality  and  virtue  are 
in  fear;  for,  although  men  may  finally  be  organized  so  highly  that 
they  shall  work  for  the  love  of  working,  as  men  do  that  are  in 
health  and  are  well  cerebrated,  yet,  in  the  beginnings,  among  low 
iwid  rude  people,  men. do  not  work  because  they  like  it  They  bask 
lazily  in  the  sun,  and  gorge  themselves  with  food  when  they  have 
it,  and  suffer  the  pangs  of  famine  when  they  have  it  not.  They 
learn  to  build  houses,  that  they  may  not  be  exposed  to  the  severity 
of  the  weather.  They  learn  to  cultivate  the  fields,  that  they  may 
iiave  food  in  winter.  They  are  brought  to  habits  of  foresight  and 
industry  and  regnlarity  by  the  stimulus  of  fear.  They  are  stimu- 
lated by  the  fear  of  suffering  in  themselves,  and  then  by  the  fear  of 
suffering  in  their  households,  when  they  begin  to  love  them.  It  is 
fear  that  develops  the  human  race  in  its  earlier  stages.  It  is  fear 
that  in  the  beginning  promotes  civilization.  Feiir  is  the  strongest  im- 
pulse toward  improvement  on  the  lower  range  in  the  scale  of  human 
life.  Love  is  the  highest  element;  but  this  is  at  the  other  extreme. 
Human  life  begins  in  fear,  and  ends  in  love,  working  all  the  way 
up  on  the  scale  througli  a  variety  of  modifications  of  wliich  we  shall 
speak  in  a  moment  In  the  latter  stages  of  d<.'velopmenl,  fear  loses 
its  absolute  form,  and  adds  itself  to  other  feelings.  It  mingles  with 
them,  and  gives  them  a  quality  which  they  have  not  in  themselves. 
At  length  it  grows  latent,  and  finally  it  seems  to  die  out.  And  in 
its  place  stands  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  When  men  have  become 
ripened  so  that  they  bring  forth  that  fruit,  it  is  love,  joy,  and 
peace — not  fear  any  more.     Perfect  love  casts  out  fear. 

Here,  then,  are  the  beginnings  and  the  endings  of  that  great 
scale  of  the  hnman  faculties  along  vhlflik.^ 
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1  have  said  that  fear  waa  the  lowest  aud  uarhest  condition  iu 
the  human  development  As  men  rise  iu  knowledge  and  virtue, 
they  lo»e  the  need  of  fear.  It  still  remains;  it  may  exist  Id  some 
external  relations  as  long  as  we  live  upon  the  globe;  but  inregiird 
to  our  affections  and  moral  sentiments,  that  fear  which  is  indis- 
pensable in  the  development  of  a  higher  life  grows  less  and  le^ 
Men  take  the  first  stops  in  th<^ir  development  because  they  fear;  but 
afterwards  their  development  is  carried  on  by  other  influences. 

If  you  plant  a  peach-stone  or  a  plum-stone,  the  germ  cannot  get 
out  until  tlie  frost  has  bitten  the  stone  open.  These  sharp, freezing 
nights  are  splitting  those  stones  which  lie  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ground;  and  when  the  spring  comes,  the  germ  of  the  inward  eeed 
will  find  itself  able  to  throw  down  its  plumule  and  send  upitc 
stem ;  and  the  frost  that  let  it  out,  tliat  started  its  growth,  will 
have  no  more  dominion  over  il,  and  no  more  function  in  regard  to 
it.  Now  it  begins  to  develop  a  life  of  its  own,  and  it  has  the  care  of 
itself.  And  you  might  say  that  fear  is  a  kind  of  sharj)  frost  that 
opens  human  life,  in  i\\^.  beginning,  and  then  leaves  it  to  becHiTied 
to  a  higher  plane  by  other  and  nobler  motives  and  instincts. 

Civilization,  therefore,  progesses  from  a  state  of  fear  toward  » 
state  of  tranquillity.  It  works  through  the  realm  of  the  lower  appe- 
tites and  passions,  filled  with  pain,  up  toward  a  condition  in  which 
peace  and  trancjuillity  and  quiet  predominate,  and  are  the  charac- 
teristic elements. 

You  will  observe,  as  I  intimated  a  moment  ago,  that  as  men 
grow  civilized,  fear  loses  its  power.  When  men  in  the  lower  states 
of  life  are  frightened,  they  suffer  acute  pain.  Fear  is  often  terror. 
Frequently  it  exists  as  a  panic.  It  exists  in  religious  matters  jus  « 
superstition.  In  moral  elements  it  exists  as  remorse,  with  poison- 
ous fangs  and  claws  which  tear  tlie  souls  of  besotted  worshipers. 

But  as  society  develops,  and  as  men  grow  stronger  aud  larger, 
terrors  cease,  and  this  impact  of  overwhelming  fear  becomes  1^ 
and  less  frequent.  Hut  fear  is  not  gone.  It  lias  taken  on  a  latent 
form.  That  is,  it  has  associated  itself  with  other  faculties.  It  acts 
now  as  an  auxiliary  to  all  the  dilTerent  feelings.  In  the  beginning 
it  acts  bv  itself,  as  I  have  said:  but  bv-and-bv  it  acts  with  th<^ 
higher  qualities  of  the  uiind;  and  then  come  all  the  solicitudes ano 
vigilances  of  love — for  fear  working  with  love  produces  vigilance 
and  solicitude.  Fear  and  love  acting  in  conjunction  create  appr*" 
hensiveuess.  Blended  together  they  go  to  make  a  state  of  wind 
not  without  its  charm,  and  oftentimes  quite  indispensable  to  f^^ 
purposes  of  life.  Fear  mingled  with  the  lower  form  of  intellect"*! 
life  produces  caution  or  foresight,  which  leiuls  men  to  guard  thein* 
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Ives.  He  who  has  no  fear^  or  whose  fear  does  not  work  in  com- 
jiionship  with  his  understanding,  plumps  against  anything 
lich  he  happens  to  meet,  and,  grasshopper  like,  jumps  first,  and 
oVb  where  he  lands  afterwards;  but  the  man  whose  fear  is  joined 
ith  the  inlellectual  faculties,  ponders,  measures,  calculates.  In 
isiness,  men  who  are  safe  operators  are  careful.  They  say, 
Bere  is  this  investment — what  are  its  chances?  What  is  the 
itnre  of  the  stock ?     Who  owns  it?    What  does  it  pay?    When 

it  payable?*'  Wise  business-men,  in  investing  a  hundred 
loasaud  dollars,  act  under  the  influence  of  fear.  They  do  not 
low  it,  but  it  is  true.  They  first  fear  that  they  shall  make  a 
istake,  and  then  they  examine  into  the  liabilities  of  failure  and 
16  probabilities  of  success.  For  the  fear  which  they  experience  is 
fear  which  works  with  the  intellect,  and  which  gives  to  the  intel- 
ct  qualities  that  otherwise  it  would  not  have. 

Working  with  the  moral  feelings,  fear  is  wljat  we  might  call 
^sponsibiliiy.  It  produces  a  sense  of  necessity  and  of  obligation. 
;  is  the  efiect  of  light  to  illumine  one  side  of  an  object,  and  to 
irow  the  other  side  into  the  shade.  No  picture  can  be  a  picture 
ithoat  light  and  shadow.  Fear  is  the  shadow,  while  moral  senti- 
lents  are  the  high  lights  of  our  better  experiences.  But  fear 
^cornea  latent  As  it  becomes  less  and  less  apparent,  it  produces 
!8S  and  less  sufiering,  and  seems  to  give  a  kind  of  vitality  or  sharp 
Ige  to  the  thoughts,  and  a  sort  of  higher  inspiration  to  the  social 
ad  moral  elements. 

And  when,  at  last,  men  have,  by  culture  and  training,  passed 
ut  of  the  lower  and  voluntary  states  into  the  higher  and  involun- 
ary  ones ;  when  habits  have  been  formed,  and  have  clustered 
hemselves  into  groups,  covering  the  whole  circle  of  the  mind,  so 
hat  character  is  the  result;  when  pain  has  done  its  work,  and  men 
Ufe  set  upon  that  which  is  right  because  they  love  right,  and  not 
t>eeaa8e  they  are  afraid  of  penalty  ;  when  fear  has  wrought  out  its 
negative  fruits,  and  inspired  such  growth  that  men  come  to  the 
positive  side,  and  love  brightness  because  the  sense  of  brightness  is 
gnitified;  and  love  trutli  because  there  is  that  in  them  which  is 
•ttracted  by  truth;  and  seek  goodness  witli  their  whole  social  and 
'■^ral  being,  because  they  are  so  lifted  up  that  they  hunger 
^i  thirst  for  it — then  fear  has  no  longer  any  function.  Now 
'tey  have  risen  to  such  a  state  of  purity  and  of  beneficence  and 
^'likeness  to  God  that  they  live  in  a  higher  sphere,  and  on  a 
'nobler  plane,  and  work  by  the  positive  attractions  of  good,  and 
Jiot  by  the  fear  of  the  mischiefs  of  evil.  But  this  is  a  long  coursi^ 
*^  is  the  final  result  It  is  not  the  beginning,  but  ttv^  exi4\\\^^  vA 
^  tmiDiV  ^o  life. 
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With  this  brief  analysis  and  statement  of  the  functions  of 
progress  and  the  development  of  fear  as  an  educating  elen 
among  mankind,  let  me  say,  first,  that  men  who  cry  out  agf 
fear  in  religious  teaching  are  crying  out  against  that  which 
been  the  benefaction  of  the  world,  and  the  worldV  consolai 
Usually  the  men  who  have  the  most  need  of  fear  are  the  i 
opposed  to  it.  Usually  the  men  who  have  the  least  nee( 
fear  are  the  men  who  are  most  willing  and  most  desirous  tc 
searched  by  it,  to  be  found  out,  to  be  tried,  and  to  be  pre 
In  our  day,  in  the  glorious  development  of  the  nobler  feat 
of  the  divine  moral  government,  there  is  a  tendency  to  illut 
the  character  of  God.  I  sympathize  with  it  with  all  my  h 
and  soul.  I  have  tried  all  my  life  long  to  help  on  this 
thing,  and  to  make  the  character  of  God  seem  so  beautiful 
noble  that  men  everywhere  sliould  be  unwilling  to  let  such  a  : 
in  God  die  out  in  the  world.  I  am  one  of  those  who  do  not  be 
that  it  is  possible  to  maintain  the  world  in  the  faith  of  Christia 
or  the  faith  of  God,  if  you  put  a  hideous  despot  on  the  throne 
will  not  do  to  tell  men  that  they  must  worship  such  a  God.  T 
is  many  and  many  a  man  with  a  noble  nature  and  with  noble 
timents  who  would  rather  be  damned  than  to  worship  some 
torial  gods  which  have  been  set  up  before  the  human  imagina 
and  the  human  mind. 

In  the  character  of  God  as  a  beneficent  Father,  as  a  wise  1 
Giver,  as  One  in  sympathy  with  men  on  account  of  their  wic 
ness,  and  as  One  whose  very  supreme  business  it  is  to  unfold  n 
nature,  and  carry  it  up  to  the  highest  conditions  of  life — in 
character  of  God  my  heart  is  bound  up.  But  there  is  an  incide 
evil  which  springs  from  it. 

Men  hastily  say :  "  If  God  is  the  great  Father  of  the  univ 
and  if  he  loves  all  his  creatures,  why  do  you  undertake  to  pr 
to  us  the  fears  and  terrors  of  his  fro\^n,  of  his  scepter  and  o" 
penalties  ?  We  may  be  coaxed  into  the- kingdom,  but  we  will 
1)0  driven,  and  we  cannot  be  scared  iiito  it." 

In   regard   to    those  wlio    say   this,  it    is   ordinarily  true- 
always,  but  ordinarily — that  they  are  the  very  men  who  do 
eially  need  fear;  for,  while  they  say  that  they  may  be  drawn 
the  kingdom,  their  life  shows  that  they  are  not  susceptible  to  ' 
milder  and  gentler  influences  which   are  brought  to   bear 
them  in  common  with   others.     If  I  nuiy  so  say,  they  arc  no» 
sufficiently  ripened.     They  iire  not  yet   carried   up  to   that  8| 
in  which  they  can  do  the  works  of  true  manhood  by  the  attra^ 
of  goodness.     As  yet  they  are  st)  low  in   the  scale  that  they 
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ids  hare  the  ruder  treatmeni  For,  though  we  may  exaggerate 
fei^T-;  though  it  may  be  employed  in  disproportion  to  the  necessity 
vrli  ich  exists  ;  though  it  may  spring  from  a  most  unworthy  source, 
as,  for  instance,  from  the  popular  but  abominable  representations 
I  liiJLt  are  made  of  the  devil,  or  from  the  outrageous  representations 
t  liat  have  been  made  of  hell,  yet  there  is  a  way  in  which  it  may  be 
>v  liolesomely  employed. 

The  rendering  of  oriental  tigures  into  occidental  scientific  facts ; 
rl I e  taking  of  imaginative  illustrations,  and  reducing  them  to  ab- 
stract propositions — this  work'has  been  carried  on  until  men  have 
justly  revolted  from  the  barbarities  and  atrocities  which  have  reigned 
upon  the  earth. 

When  1  look  into  the  Word  of  God,  I  see  no  represen tuitions  of 
tlie  fallen  spirit  that  are  unbecoming.     When  I  see  what  wicked-. 
ness  God  i>ermits  among  men,  I  know  of  no  presumption  against 
the  existence  of  a  spirit  that  fosters  pride,  and  cultivates  selfish- 
iiees,  and  tampers  with  love,  aijd  inspires  avarice.     Men  do  these 
things ;  and  it  is  no  more  difficult  to  suppose  that  spiritual  agen- 
cies do  them  than  that  human  beings  do  them  before  our  sight. 
I^  Qod  permits  us  to  act  wickedly,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
^ot  believe  that  he  permits  those  who  are  out  of  the  body  to  act  in 
^"©    same  way.     But   that    behorned,  behoofeU,  betailed  monster, 
^hich  comes  from  the  legends  of  the  mediaeval  ages,  offends  every 
feeling  of  respect,  and  disgusts  every  sentiment  of  justice,  and 
shocks  every  generous  instinct  of  our  nature.     I  think  that  the 
pictorial  representations  of  Satan,  the  jndgment,  and  hell,  as  they 
have  been  spread  u})on  walls  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  as  they  liave 
^^^T\  reproduced  in  later  times  by  the  Gernnin  artist  Cornelius,  are 
^noiigli   to  make  one  renounce  his  faitii    in  manhood.     They  are 
Hboriiiuable  beyond    any  expression   of   words.      And   for   one    to 
^^^^^inpt  to  inspire  righteousness  in  a  community  by  the  iireachinij 
^i  St^nsuous  terror,  drawn  from  sources  wherc  extraordinarv  means  of 
nit<*i.pP(,j^l^i<^,^  are  employed  to  cloud  the  sacred  truth  in  the  Word 
^    Oud,  I  know  not  why  men  should  not  revolt  at  it.      Wickedness 
^*ilg8  suffering.     There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  suffering 
^^     wickedness    stops    at    the    grave.     On    the  contrary,  tliere  is 
^er-y  reason  to  believe,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Master 
^U.  the  apostles,  that  as  men  go  out  of  life  with  a  tixed   character, 
^^Y  carry  the  liabilities  of  that  character  beyond  the  o^rave  with 
■^^m.      More  than  this.  w«:  scarcely  can  sav  that  it  is  not  a  ffenenil 
^^th  that  those  who  do  evil  here  carry  the  effects  of  that  evil  on 
^^^reafter.      We  know  tliat   they  suffer  in   the  world  to  come  :   and 
^W  fact  is  legitimate  ground,  and  ground  enough,  on  which  to 
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appeal  to  fear.     But  when  we  undertake  to  swing  the'immen 
cope  of  darkness  over  a  lurid  pit  of  tire,  and  ai'm  imaginary  bruiesssa.  «<} 
with  all  manner  of  beastly  iustrumente  of  torment,  and  representiv  ^t 
the  vast  cuisine  of  the  eternal  region  as  a  place   where  men  ar(-:»  — x» 
roasting  forever  and  forever,  and  God  is  sitting  calmly  and  look  in  j^^  .g 
on,  a  man  that  can  look  that  in  the  face,  and  believe  it,  is,  I  tliink  :i9^, 
almost  bereft  of  iiis  reason,  to  begin  with.     To  follow  a  child  to  th^  .M^e 
grave,  and  let  him  through  out  of  sight,  and  to  believe  that  thcr^^-«i'*i 
is  a  God  wlio  forever  and  forever  rolls  him  over  and  over  as  a  swee 
morsel  of  damnation  in  hell,  and  then  say,  "  Our  Father'' — it  is  no 
possible.     It  contradicts  llie  highest  and  noblest  instincts  of  humaK^ 
nature.     But  if  my  cliild  lives  violating  the  great  laws  of  humanit;^ 
and  spirituality,  suffering  as  lie  goes  on,  and  if  he  lives  this  li 
unrepentant,  unchanged,  and  goes  iwU)  the  other  life  to  carry  on  lii 
same  indulgence  of  pride  and  selfishness,  and  to  neglect  all  con 
scions  duty,  1  believe  that,  still  he  will  find  himself  subject  to  th 
same  punitive    laws  to  which  he  has  been  subject  on   earth, 
believe  that  the  violation  ol'  right  in   this  world  brings  sufferin 
here;   and  that  is  enough.     Horrible,  and  to  be  stigmatized 
unworthy  of  God,  and  incompatible  with  his  character,  are  t 
representations  of  the  j>enaUies  of  the  future  as  they  have  bee:- 
multiplied,  and    magnified,  and  bestialized  by  the  mediaeval  i 
agination.     But  it  does  not  follow  that  fear  is  to  have  no  place  i 
moral  teaching.     It  doe.s  not  follow  that  there  may  not  be  an  urg 
ment  of  fear  wliicli  sliall  address  itself  to  every  wrong-living  maim 
There  are  reasons  of  fear — reasons  in  a  man's  own  body  ; 
in  the  relations  uliiea  he  bears  to  the  structure  of  society ;  rc^asoi 
in  every  element  (►!'  his  being;    reasons  in  this  world,  and  reusoi 
in   the  Avorld   to   eonie.      Fear  is  really  more  potent  than    th 
motives  which   insinre  men   to  industrv ;   to  the  accumulation 
pro])erty  ;    lo  liu.'  search  for  wealth.      The  reasons  for  seeking  aft 
virtue  and  true  religion  are  broader,  and  more  urgent  and  mo 
vehement,  wiiii  every  right-thinking  man,  than  those  for  secki 
after  prosperous  living  in  this  world. 

Now,  if  one  cannot  be  drawn  toward  right  living  by  the  love  ^^ 

it,  lie  is  in  need  of  fear.     If  he  is  on  a  lower  plane  where  he  '* 

not  suscei)til)le  to  the  higher  motives,  by  some  means  he  must  "  "^ 

aroused. 

11",  when  a  lire  breaks  out  in  a  dwelling,  we  can  stand  at  tT 
loot  of  the  lower  stairs  and   shout,  **FireI  Fire !"  and  wake 
that  are  sleeping  above,  so   (hat   they  rush   from  thei?  rooms  a 
save  thenifrelves,  we  will  stand  there,  and  crv,  "Fire!  Fire!" 
if  that  wakes  none  of  them,  we  will  rush  from  story  to  story,  a 
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beat  upon  the  door  of  each  room,  and  cry  out  with  noise  aud  vehe- 
mence, "  Fire !  Fire ! "    If  that  is  enough,  we  stop ;  but  if  not,  we 
t>i''eak  down  the  door,  and  take  the  sleeper,  stupefied  by  smoke,  and 
biriug  him  to  consciousness.     But  if  tbat  is  not  enougb,  we  seize 
lixm  by  the  nair  of  the  head,  and  drag  him  down  stairs.     We  do 
iv^laatever  is  necessary  to  rescue  him  from  his  peril  and  danger. 

If  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  and  the  Bride,  sounding  tli rough  the 
*i»%  day  and  night,  saying,  **Come;"  if  the  voices  of  your  children 
S'^^-'eetly  syllabling  through  the  air,  *' Come;"  if  the  voice  of  your 
fe,  if  the  voice  of  your  husband,  if  the  voice  of  your  mother,  tbat 
ught  you  to  speak,  crying,  **  Whosoever  will,  let  him  come'' — if 
t-t^eso  voices  be  enough,  they  IShall  suffice.  But  if  they  be  not 
^^^oxigh,  then  we  will  bring  earthly  voices;  wo  will  add  considera- 
^•*oi\3  of  character;  we  will  persuade  you  to  live  a  life  of  m(>rality 
cl  virtue.  And  if  these  things  be  not  enough,  we  will  ply  you 
^tli  fear.  We  will  not  exaggerate.  We  cannot.  We  will 
t"ixse  to  draw  from  false  sources.  We  will  not  bring  any  allu- 
ris  of  superstition  and  of  magnification — elements  which  have 
T^^^tMi  employed  as  auxiliaries  to  fear — but  we  will  bring  all  the 
^■^^^fluences  we  can  to  bear  on  your  conscience.  Wc  will  wake  up 
*vir  understanding.  We  will  stimulate  everything  that  is  in  you 
;^  wholesome  fear  founded  in  realitv,  and  if  need  be  reduced  to 
i^ntific  forms.  For  fear,  to  those  who  are  low  down,  is  God's 
icine,  his  watchman,  his  schoolmaster;  yeji,  it  is  the  nurse  of 
4*t  which  is  good  in  base  men.  It  is  that  which  men  who  are 
-g'nuled  cannot  live  without. 

When   men,  therefore,  say,  "  You  must  not  fill  your  sermons 
ith  fear;  you   must  rely  more  on  hope,"  I  say,  "  IIoi)e  for  those 
l^o  are  susceptible  to  hope,  and  encouragement  for  those  who  are 
^^Sueptible  to  encouragement;  but  fear  for  those  who  are  suscep- 
-^t>le  to  nothing  else."     We  will  apply  to  you  whatever  motive  is 
^«^pted  to  your  case.     Do  you  want  sweet  solicitation?     You  can- 
t  have  it  simply  for  the  asking;  but  carry  your  life  and  thought 
to  that  elevation  where  you  are  capable  of  being  affected  by  it, 
d  we  will  minister  it  to  you.     If  you  sit  down  at  the  bottom  of 
*^0!  scale,  and  can   only  be  moved  by  acerb  iulluences,  thou  fear 
^^st  be  employed  to  move  you.     It  is  God's  ordinance,  his  decree, 
*  ^  ^er  such  circumstances.     If  men  will  perform  their  duties  from 
^her  impulses,  so  much   the  ])etter;  but  if  not,  then  fear  must 
^^1  with  them,  or  else  they  will  perish. 

We  see,  then,  how  it  is  that  the  words  of  our  text  are  true,  and 
^  5it  perfect  love  casta  out  fear. 

While  the  teacher  and  the  'fractious  pupil  stand  over  against 
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each  other  in  hostility,  there  must  be  a  fonndatiou  for  authority  in 
the  school — usually  a  physical  foundation  of  fear.  There  is  great 
moral  suasion  in  a  stick  that  you  do  not  use,  if  it  is  only  known 
that  you  will  use  it  when  occasion  requires.  The  way  not  to  whip 
children  is  to  let  them  understand  distinctly  that  you  will  whip 
them  if  they  do  not  do  the  things  which  are  proper  without  whip- 
ping. When  "once  they  understand  that,  you  do  not  need  to  whip 
them^ 

In  the  household  it  is  the  same.  Much  whipping  is  great  folly. 
It  shows  how  unthorough  you  are.  When  the  foundation  of  your 
authority  stands  in  force,  and  in  a  force  that  knows  how  to  punish, 
and  how  to  punish  so  that  one  does  not  choose  punishment,  but 
prefers  obedience,  it  is  wise.  Never  strike  if  it  can  be  avoided,  and 
never  strike  twice  if  you  can  help  it.  Let  it  be  thorough,  entering 
into  the  very  marrow  of  the  bones. 

The  teacher  and  the  cliild  stiind  at  first  in  a  disputed  sove- 
reignty. "  Who  is  master  ? ''  "  Can  I  be  compelled?"  "  Shall  I 
be  governed?" — these  are  questions  asked  by  the  child.  And  all 
arts  are  resorted  to,  all  excuses  are  invented,  all  resistances  are 
interposed,  all  collisions  are  courted:  and  the  child  is  disobedient 
He  goes  as  far  in  the  direction  of  disobedience  i\&  he  dare.  He  does 
not  do  right  things  except  wlien  he  is  compelled  to  by  fear  of  the 
ruler.  But  little  by  little  the  teacher  wins  his  confidence,  supple- 
ments his  weakness,  provides  for  his  amusements,  is  gracious,  and, 
as  it  were,  carries  him,  and  ministers  to  his  wants  in  a  thousand 
unexpected  ways.  And  the  time  comes  when  he  looks  up  to  his 
teaclier  with  love.  And  now  he  is  more  than  willincr  to  obev.  He 
is  ready  to  do  works  of  supererogation,  to  perform  more  tasks, 
coming  early  and  staying  late.  He  is  more  industrious  than  he 
was.  And  he  is  working  now,  not  by  fear  of  the  ruler,  nor  by  fear 
of  the  master's  eye,  but  by  that  love  which  has  inspired  him. 

I  remember  the  instance  of  a  pale  woman,  who  taught  a  village 
school  in  summer.  One  rude  boy  tried  her  very  soul,  and  there 
was  a  strife  of  some  weeks  before  she  grained  the  ascendancv:  and 
some  months  passed  by  before  her  spirit  conqtiered  his,  and  he  be- 
came, not  an  abject  servant,  but  the  servant  of  love,  so  that, 
although  he  was  stronger  tlian  a  dozen  of  her  physically,  though 
he  had  the  power  rudely  to  discompose  her  spirit,  and  stamp  out 
the  order  of  the  school,  not  her  shadow  moved  more  obediently  to 
her  movements  than  he  did  to  her  wislies.  For  he  loved  her,  anil 
love  cash  out  fmr.  That  wliich  in  the  beginning  she  compelled 
him  to  do,  and  which  he  did  very  poorly,  afterwards  he  did  with 
eagerness,  and  a  great  deal  better.    For  the  inspiration  of  love,  when 
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are  prepared  for  it,  is  a  nobler  inspiration  than  that  of  fear 
is  more  comprehensive,  more  fruitful,  more  beneficent.     And 
liile  it  has  its  efficiency  in  this  life,  it  has  the  promise,  the  signet, 
t;li.e  earnest  of  the  life  which  is  to  come. 

In  proportion,  then,  as  we  advance  in   the  Christian  life,  it  is 
right  that  we  should  watch  for  this  change.     If  you  are  moral  and 
"v^Ttuous  because  you   fear   the  consequences  of  immorality  and 
tiiivirtue  in  this  world,  you  are  not  going  wrong;  but  fear  being 
the  motive  from  which  you  act,  you  are  low  down  on  the  scale.    If, 
on  the  other  hand,  you  do  right,  not  because  you  fear  the  conse- 
quences, but  because  your  soul  spontaneously  goes  out  toward  riglit 
things,  then  you  are  rising  past  the  middle  of  the  scale,  and  com- 
*^^  into  its  higher  region,  where  you  will  be  associated  with  the 
*^  visible  world.    If  now  you  render  that  obedience  which  God  re- 
*loires  because  you  love  him,  because  your  love  to  him  is  regnant, 
^^^cause  it  seavches  the  inward  man  and  refreshes  your  whole  being, 
^nen  you  have  come  into  that  advanced  condition  in  whicli  fear 
^ill  hardly  be  felt  any  more,  as  it  will  not  be  needed;  and  you  will 
ide  in  that  condition  which  is  called  "  the  fruit  of  the  spirit" — 
the  condition  of  joy  and  peace,  which  is  the  antithesis  of  fear. 
When  one  has  gone  through  the  struggles  of  early  life,  and  the 
^^^Habats  and  rivalries  and  strifes  of  middle  life,  and  by  discipline, 
^^^p  by  step,  has  risen  to  a  state  of  serenity  toward  the  end  of  life, 
^^  there  anything  more  beautiful  tliuu  that  ripe,  rich  character  of 
^-he   matron  or  the  patriarch  ?     They  are  no  longer  able  to  work 
th  the  hand;  and  yet,  in  all  the  world  there  are  none  that  work 
they  do.     Yet,  they  are  pictures  of  divine  beauty,  and  they  stand 
^*Ver  against  the  eyes  of  those  who  see  them^-children  and  ncigh- 
^oi^s — representing,  in  a  concrete  form,  tiie  beauty  of  virtue  and 
**h^  beaury  of  piety.     Therotore  God  often  prolongs  their  days;  and 
though  they  can  add  nothing  to  the  world's  store,  although  they 
^"^^^lasume  much  and  produce  nothing  in  the  physical  world,  they  are 
**  tix-easure  that  cannot  be  estimated.    They  are  the  joy  of  the  house- 
*^^^id;  for  no  family  is  well  equipped  that  has  not  the  grandfather's 
grandmother's  chair,  and  the  baby's  cradle — emblems  of  the 
^J)  and  bottom  of  life.     The  latter  represents  sweetness  and  inno- 
'^cy,  and  the  former  represents  the  victory  that  has  been  gained 
'^r  fear, and  the  ripeness  that  is  characterized  by  peace,  and  trust, 
d  holy  joy,  and  love. 
God  grant  that  we  may  not  dwell  under  bondage,  and  hear  the 
^^*Bcks  of  the  whip  of  our  taskniasur  Fear.    God  grant  tliat  though 
^^^  may  bf  under  the  dominion   of  fear  in   the  beginning,  we  may 
S^*aduallv  emerge  therefrom,  and   !)n>re  and  more  rise   in  the  mo- 
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tives  of  life  till  fear  passes  quite  away  from  onr  knowledge,  and 
reach   tliat  serene  atmosphere  where   God  calls,  and   everythi 
within  us  says,  "Here  am  I!"     And  out  of  that  beatific  state,  th: 
land  of  Beulah,  that  delectable  mountain,  may  we  look,  yea, 
over  into  the  city,  and  be  forever  with  the  Lord. 


I  ■    m    ■  • 


PRAYEE  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

We  draw  near  to  thee,  our  Father,  with  oonsoiouB  imperfeotion.    If 
were  to  think  only  of  our  manifold  transgreeslons ;  if  we  were  only  tobi 
before  us  the  opportunities  that  have  been  lost,  the  motiTes  that 
been  inferior,  or  even  the  sins  that  do  so  easily  beset  us,  and  that  haT* 
often  carried  us  away  as  a  flood,  we  should  have  no  courafte  and  no  ho; 
but  thou,  O  God,  art  meroif ul.    Thou  f orgivest  iniquity,  and  transgressi 
and  8in.    And  when  thou  dost  forgive,  there  is  no  memory  of  that 
forgiven.    Thou  dost  wipe  away  from  the  book  of  remembrance  all  the 
which  we  have  done,  and  receive  us.    Our  pardon  effaces  the  past;  and 
stand  reeoiiciled  to  thee,  renewed,  beginning  again,  upheld  by  thy 
and  inspired  by  thy  Spirit.    We  are  no  longer  weighed  down  by  the 
of  old  8in,  nor  by  the  memory  of  past  transgressions.    In  the  f  resfanessof 
lenity  and  thy  love,  we  mount  up,  and  we  easily  pursue  our  way,  if 
by-and-by,  we  may  reach  that  laud  where  there  are  no  temptations;  w 
there  eun  be  no  sorrow;  where  all  that  tempts  is  gone;  and  where  fo: 
things  have  passed  away,  and  blessedness  abides  forever. 

O  Lord  our  God,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  accept  our 
giving  for  that  redemption  which  we  have  through  Jesus  Chriat  our 
O  thou  ble68i*d  Saviour,  that  huet  suffered  in  our  stead;  thou  that  It^a^t 
been  perfected  by  sufforiug  to  b(»come  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  w^ 
joitw  in  thee,  and  we  rejoice  that  thou  dost  sympathize  with  us.  Not  to  u^ 
thou  He  of  the  grave ;  thou  art  not  the  crowned  of  death :  thou  art  the  '^o'v- 
ing  Saviour,  to  our  thought.  Thou  hiist  both  power  and  supremacy,  at^^**"*"* 
every  throne,  every  dominion,  aud  every  name  that  \a  named.  But  thou  <M^ 
in  all  the  royalty  of  thy  power,  yet  our  Friend;  aud  though  we  cannot  ^** 
to  the  ooneepticm  of  thy  glor>',  we  understand  what  it  is  to  be  loved,  ^^^ 
we  rejoice  in  all  the  amplitude  of  the  expressions  of  love  which  thou  93^^ 
left  upon  record  for  thy  people ;  in  all  those  words  which  glow  witlk.  *-*^ 
summer  of  love  toward  them.  This  is  our  strength,  and  this  is  our  hope  -  ^ 
ourselves  how  contemptible  w(^  are !  How  easily  are  we  biased  I  How  all  ^^^ 
IMWgious  are  swayed  hither  aud  thither!  How  all  our  happiest  feeling:^  ^■'^ 
warped  ?  H< » w  readily  are  we  destroyed !  But  if  thou  dost  love  us,  and  ^^^ 
round  US  with  thy  watchful  providence;  if  thou,  by  thy  grace,  dost, 
day  to  day,  watch  over  us,  and  support  us,  who  then  shall  harm  im? 
shall  destroy  those  whom  God  hath  chosen?  If  God  be  for  us,  who  caJJ 
aigaiugt  us?  In  the  hope  of  Jesus  we  stand.  In  that  hope  we  can  abour:^^^ 
In  that  hope,  throupfh  darkness  anil  through  light,  through  winter  as 
sunnner,  we  man^h  on,  and  look  f(»rwar<l  to  that  more  glorious  redemption  ^^^ 
when,  n(»tby  types  and  shadows,  but  in  reality,  we  shall  be  lifted  into  tl^^^^ 
presence  to  see  th(»'»  as  thou  art,  and  to  be  like  thee.  * 

Di-aw  uwir,  to-night,  w(»  beseech  of  thee,  to  tliost^  who  would  find  thel^' 
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'  to  thee.  Give  them  wings  as  angels,  depcendtiig  and  ascending,  to  bring 
sages  to  their  souls. 

I>raw  near  to  those  who  ask  thy  strength;  to  those  who  walk  in  dark- 
i;  to  those  who  are  in  discouragement;  to  those  who  feel  the  burdens 
ife  galling  their  shoulders;  to  those  who  have  the  cross,  but  not  its  con- 
tion.  Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  thy  grace  may  be  sufficient  lor  every 
that  is  in  thy  presence. 

And  we  pray  that  thou  will  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  all  the  fami- 
bf  this  congregation.  Strengthen  those  who  are  appointed  as  priests  in 
household  to  instruct  their  children  in  the  fear  of  God  and  iu  the  love 
tan.  We  pray  that  they  may  fulfill  their  duties  faithfully,  as  in  the  pres- 
» of  God. 

Qless,  we  pray  thee,  all  those  for  whom  our  prayers  should  go  forth— the 
erless,  those  who  have  long  since  forgotten  the  God  of  their  fathers, 
c  upon  all  those  who  are  cast  out  by  men,  upon  all  who  are  sitting  ip 
lation,  and  upon  all  who  are  suffering  the  torment  of  their  sins.  Look 
1  all  those,  we  breech  of  thee,  on  whom  thoughts  gnash  cruelly.  We 
''  that  thou  wilt  grant  them  repentance,  and  that  peace  which  comes 
1  reconciliation  with  God,  and  that  mind  which  thou  canst  make.  Bear 
I  them.  May  thy  truth  go  forth,  a  sympathizing  Gospel,  to  the  poor  and 
Ly.    Bless  those  who  preach  in  jails,  and  prisons,  and  hospitals,  and  those 

go  out  into  the  highways  and  byways  after  lost'  sheep.  Grant  that  the 
it  of  the  Master  may  be  with  them.    And  may  they  reap  while  they  sow. 

their  joys  abound  even  in  the  midst  of  their  work.  And  so  may  they 
3  on  earth  abundantly  the  remunerations  of  thy  providence,  with  all  the 
e  of  heaven  beside. 

A.nd  now.  Lord,  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  this  church  in  all  its 
rs,  all  the  churches  of  this  city,  all  the  churches  of  the  great  city  near  us. 
all  thy  churches  throughout  this  land.  May  there  be  times  of  refreshing 
ywhere.  May  the  power  of  God  be  manifested  by  the  speaking  of  the 
h.    May  men  be  aroused  from  indifference,  and  restored  to  true  morality 

humble  piety.    And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  this  whole  land  may  be 
>vated,  and  that  the  name  of  the  Lord  may  be  glorified  among  this 
pie. 
We  pray  that  these  blessings  may  be,  not  for  us  alone,  but  for  all  nations; 

that  the.  time  may  speedily  come  when  all  the  earth  shall  be  converted 
hee. 
And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.    Amen, 
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Our  Father,  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  the  word  spoken,  and  grant 
t  it  may  do  good  to  every  one.  May  those  who  are  living  iu  their  sins, 
•e  who  are  living  in  the  love  of  the  world,  in  its  evil  forms,  be  aroused 
dangers  and  perils;  and  may  they  be  inspired  to  begin  a  nobler  life, 
d  may  those  who  have  entercKl  the  battle  be  brought  out  speedily  into 
tory.  We  pray  that  all  of  us  may  have  that  filial  fear  which  carrit*  with 
everence,  and  obedience,  and  iiplooking  toward  God.  And  may  we  all 
e  love.  If  fear  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  love  is  Its  end ;  and  may  all 
fear  lead  us  to  the  bright  serenity  of  a  joyous  love.  And  to  thy  name 
U  be  the  praise.  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.    Amen, 
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^*  And  Jacob  sod  pottage:  and  Esau  came  from  the  field,  and  he  was 
'^^"■^t: :  and  Esau  said  to  Jacob,  Feed  me,  I  pray  thee,  with  that  same  red 
**^^t:^^;e;  for  I  am  faint:  therefore  was  his  name  called  Edom.    And  Jacob 
^  Sell  me  this  day  thy  birthright.    And  Esau  said,  Behold,  1  am  at  the 
t,  to  die:  and  what  profit  shall  this  birthright  do  to  me?    And  Jacob 
'^<^^   Swear  to  me  this  day;  and  he  swore  unto  him:  and  he  sold  his  birth- 
'**^*^  ^  unto  Jacob.    Then  Jacob  gave  Esau  bread  and  pottage  of  lentils,  and 
up,  and  went  his  way.    Thus  Esau  despised  his  birthright.**— Gbnesis 
-  29-34. 


These  scenes,  some  parts  of  which  I  have  read  to  you,  when 

with  interest  are  almost  as  good  as  u  journey  into  a  foreign 

^^  d.     New  phases,  new  geography,  new  manners,  new  customs — 

^'^^i:*^'  old,  so  old  that  they  are^new  (and  there  is  notliing  so  new  as 

^■'^i^t  which  is  very  old) — these  things  present  themselves.     Strange 

^^l^as  of  morality,  crude,  germinant  and  imperfect,  are  presented. 

•^ixd  yet,  withal,  strangely  mixed  with  faults  are  eminent  virtues — 

''■••i-^lts  of  the  times,  of  inexperience,  of  rude  states  of  society;  and 

'^'ivtues,  native  and  conspicuous.     And  so  were  various  experiences 

■^^iiigled,  forming  a  piebald  picture. 

There  was  that  noble  old  chief,  Abraham — a  fine  old  gentleman  ; 
'^  Scntleman,  but  timid,  and  lying  without  any  hesitation  to  save  his 
^^'^vii  life.  There  was  that  son  of  his,  Isaac,  who,  like  his  father, 
*^^<3,  under  the  same  circumstances,  to  save  his  life;  but  who, 
^^tlierwise,  was  mild,  sweet-tempered,  preferring  to  yield  ground 
ther  than  to  fight.  And  Isaac  it  was  to  whom  the  wife  Rebecca 
*^8ent,  the  account  of  which  I  read  in  your  hearing,  and  during 
^*i<i  riding  of  which  none  of  you  went  to  sleep — for  who  is  there 
^^t  is  no't  interested  in  young  love,  or  anything  that  leads  to  it  ? 
Rebecca  became  the  wife  of  Isaac ;  and  there  was  given  to  her  a 
^  *^  of  twins,  the  first  born  of  which  was  Esau,  so  called  because 
^^  Was  covered  with  hair,  rough-skinned,  and  rugged — the  very 
"^I^V tome  of  force.  The  other  was  fair;  and  he  was  called  Jacob. 
Kow,  there  seems  to  have  been   in  the  family  that  which,  if  it 

^^HiTDAr  BrunNG,  Jan.  96, 1878.  Lbsson  :  Oen.  zxiy .  1— fiO.   HTMN8  (Plrmoutb  Coneotlon) : 
Bit.  79, 1389. 
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exist,  should  not  be  made  manifest — a  relative  partiality.  Th' 
father  took  to  one  of  these  brothers,  and  the  mother  to  the  other 
but  they  ought  both  of  them  to  have  taken  to  each.  It  is  not  i 
human  nature  not  to  like  some  children  that  are  better  born  tha 
others;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  shown — certainly  it  ought  not  1 
come  into  the  management  of  the  household.  But  what  is  Strang 
in  this  storv  is,  that  tlie  father  liked  the  one  that  we  should  ha^ 
supposed  the'mother  would  have  liked,  and  that  the  motlier  like 
the  one  that  we  should  have  supposed  the  father  would  have  like 
For  usually  women  like  strength,  and  a  certain  sort  of  high  chic 
tainship — a  carrying  of  one's  self  with  power  and  freedom  ai 
genius.  That  was  Esau  all  over.  On  the  other  hand,  a  father— 
good  father — ordinarily  takes  to  the  boy  that  is  thoughtful,  ai 
meditative,  and  obedient,  and  docile,  and  stays  at  home,  and  kee 
things  right.  But  that  was  not  so  in  this  ease.  Isaac  did  not  li! 
Jacob.  At  any  rate,  he  did  not  take  to  him.  Jacob  was  the  mothei 
pet.  And  perhaps  the  reason  is  not  far  to  find.  There  is  som 
thing  in  counterparts.  That  something  we  want.  We  like  th 
of  which  we  are  ourselves  somewhat  deficient.  Jacob,  whatev 
else  he  was,  was  not  very  valiant;  was  not  an  enteii)rising  mai 
was  not  a  ])erson  of  groat  physical  manhood  and  prowess  ;  and  Esi 
was.  On  the  other  hand,  another  principle  came  in.  We  liJ 
likes;  and  Jacob  had  in  him  the  old. blood.  Rebecca,  sweet  as  si 
was  when  she  let  the  pitcher  down  from  her  shoulder  in  Ik 
maiden  simplicity  and  iiuioceiice,  and  the  round  rosy  color  of  lo^ 
and  beauty,  was  a  manager.  She  had  craft ;  and  so  had  Jacob.  Th< 
were  well  matciied,  mother  and  son  ;  and  tliey  wore  naturally  fitte 
to  eacli  other.  So  tlio  mother  came  to  love,  not  the  one  that  ^^ 
should  liave  thought  slie  would  have  loved — the  robust,  enterpri 
ing,  valiant,  manly  fellow — ])ut  the  one  that  stayed  at  home.  N( 
the  one  that  dwelt  quietly  with  his  parents,  and  promoted  the  ii 
terests  of  the  household,  but  the  one  that  wasted  time  and  squai 
dered  goods,  running  al)out  as  a  hunter,  the  father  liked. 

It  is  said  tliat  because  ho  made  venison  savory  for  his  fathe 
therefore  his  father  liked  him.  Yes,  he  liked  him  for  that,  r 
doubt;  but  ho  liked  him  on  account  of  the  whole  spirit  \iicliicti  le 
him  to  be  a  hunter. 

This  narrative,  from  which  I  have  selected  the  text,  is  one  < 
an  entirely  ancient  character;  and  we  must  step  out  of  model 
ideas  in  order  to  get  really  at  its  true  standpoint. 

You  have  no  brother  that  you  can  sell.    There  is  nothing  wbic 
pertains  to  rank  in  brotherhood  among  us.     Here,  the  first  bom 
no  better  than  the  last  born.     But  in  the  ancient  time,  and  in  t) 
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lilies  of  the  old  patriarchs,  as  to-day  in  the  Bedouin  fumilies, 
ich  resemble  them  very  closely,  the  eldest  bom  ivas  chief,  and  to 
III  in  came  the  government  of  the  tribes,  as  well  as  almost  all  of  the 
j>ossessions ;  and  in  many  instances  he  was  not  only  the  tempoi-al 
cbief,  but  the  spiritual  head.  Birt/iright,  therefore,  meant  inherit- 
ikuc3e  of  government,  with  all  its  honor,  its  dignity,  and  its  respon- 
81 13  Hi  ties. 

Now,  when  you  come  to  look  at  these  two  brothers,  and  at  this 

tjr2&n8action,  the  Scriptures  seem  to  put  the  fault  on  Esau.     I  do 

not  believe,  however,  that  there  is  a  man  in  my  hearing  who  has 

ikot  felt,  when  listening  to  the  recital  of  this  event,  that  Jacob  was 

a  8iieak,'and  that  Esau  was  abused.     I  cannot  conceive  of  any  con- 

diTctmore  unmanly  than  Jacob's  was.     His  brother  came  in  from 

tlic;  fields  where  he  had  been  hunting,  overspent  with  traveling,  and 

ftt.int  with  hunger;  and  it  is  very  evident  that  Jacob,  though  he 

did  not  speak  the  words,  said  in  his  mind:  "  I  will  take  advantage 

of  his  condition.''      And  how  he   carried  out   his  purpose    the 

*ccount  shows.    What  Esau  said  was  this:  "Feed  me,  I  pray  thee, 

^or  I  am  faint;  I  am  at  the  point  of  dying."    I  will  not  say  what  a 

brother's  feelings  would  naturally  beat  such  a  time;  but  I  will 

*y  that  a  stranger  who  would  not  be  moved  to  pity  when  a  man 

^as  ready  to  perish  for  food,  and  would  not  give  it  to  him  if  he 

*^*^d  it  to  give,  would  be  a  brute.     What  did  Jacob  do — sly  Jacob ; 

politic  Jacob  ;  diplomatic  Jacob  ?     He  had  his  eye  all  the  time  on 

**Jabition.     He  said  to  himself,  "1  have  got  him;  now  I  will  make 

*  bargain  with  him.     He  cannot  refuse  me  anything."     And  he 

***d  to  Esau :  "  I  will  give  you  my  pottage  if  you  will  give  me  your 

^*thright     Exchange  positions  with  me;  let  me  be  chief,  and  you 

'^^ke  the  place  of  the  second  born,  and  I  will  feed  you."     Was 

^^ere  ever  anything  meaner,   more  inhuman,  more   unbrotherly, 

'^^ore  wicked,  than  that  ? 

As  to  Esau,  it  is  said,  "  Thus  he  despised  his  birthright"  This 
*'  the  only  comment  that  is  made.  And  in  the  New  Testament  it  is 
Eluded  to  by  way  of  warning,  where  Esau  is  spoken  of  as  one  who, 
^^  a  morsel  of  meat,  sold  his  birthright,  who  afterwards,  when  he 
^^Uld  have  inherited  the  blessing  was  rejected,  and  who  found  no 
place  for  repentance,  though  he  sought  it  carefully  with  tears. 

Well,  was  it  his  fault  ?  Yes,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  fault  ori 
"^^8  part  You  a^e  to  recollect  that  this  circnmstance  indicates  a 
^^ry  low  moral  tone  in  him — a  want  of  appreciation  of  all  that  was 
^livolved  in  chieftainship.  There  are  many  things  that  a  man 
Would  rather  die  from  hunger  for  than  give  up.  There  is  many  a 
man  that  would  sooner  die  than  yield  up  love.     There  are  some 
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men  living,  I  hope,  who  would  luther  die  than  be  untrue.  TImmi 
ure  many  exalted  and  precious  instances  of  manhood  scattered  al 
aloug  the  periods  of  history,  and  there  are  ten  thousand  more  in 
obscure  life,  which  God  sees  and  men  do  not,  where  persona,  foi 
the. sake  of  manhood,  for  the  sake  of  lofty  principles,  for  the  saki 
of  noble  sentiments,  for  the  sake  of  deep  convictions,  have  gives 
up  everything  and  suffered  everything.  But  Esau  had  so  sligbl 
a  conception  of  all  that  belonged  to  the  dignities  and  responsibili- 
ties and  labors  of  the  first  born  of  a  household  or  tribe,  that  be 
gave  them  up  rather  than  hunger.  He  ought  to  have  died  ou 
the  spot  rather  than  sold  his  birthright  His  conduct  was  vul- 
gar and  contemptible — and  all  the  more  because  he  could  not  selJ 
it.  He  agreed  to  sell  what  he  could  not  transfer.  It  was  a  Wall- 
Street  transaction,  and  a  '^corner"  at  that;  for  it  was  not  for  him, 
but  for  the  patriarch  Isaac  to  convey  the  blessing,  and  give  authen- 
ticity to  tlie  transaction.     So  there  had  to  be  another  scene. 

Jacob  knew  very  well  that  this  bargain  which  he  had  forced  oa 
his  brother  in  a  moment  of  extreme  suffering  would  not  execute 
itself.  He  knew  that  Esau,  notwithstanding  his  promise,  would  be 
chief  if  nothing  more  was  done.  Therefore  stei)s  were  taken  to  coa- 
summate  the  work  which  had  been  commenced.  And  at  this  poiat 
the  mother  figures  largely — that  beautiful,  sweet,  simple,  genial^ 
pastoral  Rebekah,  that  darling  girl  who  so  excited  the  steward's 
admiration,  and  who  so  cheered  Isaac  that  he  said,  after  his  mother's 
death,  tliat  he -was  comforted.  You  cannot  tell,  when  you  look  at 
a  seed,  what  the  blossom  is  going  to  be  ;  nor  can  you  tell,  when  you 
look  at  the  blossom,  what  the  fruit  is  going  to  be.  This  crafty, 
shrewd,  managing  Rebekah  took  the  affair  in  hand,  and  she  sought 
to  consummate  by  all  manner  of  deceit  that  which  was  begun  in 
inhumanity.  She  dressed  Jacob,  according  to  the  old  Testament 
account,  in  kid  skins,  on  a  given  occasion,  when  she  learned  that 
Isaac  was  about  to  confer  the  distinct  marks  by  wliich  the  chieftain- 
ship should  pass  from  him  to  his  son  Esau.  She  also  put  on  him 
Esau*s  dress.  Likewise  she  had  a  kid  brought  from  the  flock,  and 
made  the  pottage  which  old  blind  Isaac  loved.  And  while  Esau  was 
out  hunting  for  venison,  she  sent  Jacob  in  to  the  aged  patriarch. 
He  feigned  Esau's  voice,  and  put  out  his  hands  for  the  old  man  to 
feel,  whose  suspicions  were  aroused,  notwithstanding  all  the  pre- 
cautions which  were  taken  to  cover  up  the  dece|Hion — for  whea  a 
man  has  lost  the  sense  of  seeing,  the  sense  of  hearing  and  the  other 
senses  are  very  keen.  Isaac  questioned  Jacob,  and  said,  **  Coins 
l^ar,  I  pray  thee,  that  I  may  feel  thee,  my  son,  whether  than 
be  my  very  son  Esau  or  not."    Jacob  went  near  to  his  father,  nad 
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k«  felt  of  him.  and  said,  ''The  voice  is  JaGob\  but  the  hands  are 
(he  luiiids  uf  Ksaiu"  Suspicion  still  lingered  in  Isaac's  mind; 
and  he  8aid«  ''Art  thou  my  sou  Ksau?"  And  Jacob  said,  "I 
am/'  And  having  smelt  of  his  raiment,  and  felt  of  his  haud4» 
and  questioned  lum,  he  concluded  that  it  was  Esau  indeed,  and 
jinrouounced  the  blessing  upon  hiio. 

Mo  sooner  had  Jacob  left  the  I'oom^— for  doubtless  he  made  ha3t^ 
to  leave  it — than  back  came  Esau  with  the  pottage  of  nice  venison 
which  he  had  made  for  his  father,  and  asked  for  the  blessing.  Tbeo 
the  deception  is  discovered ;  Isaac  tells  Eaau  that  he  has  given  the 
blessing  to  another;  and  bitterly  does  Esau  cry,  "Bless  me,  even 
me  also,  oh,  my  father!  Hast  thou  not  reserved  a  blessing  for 
me?"  Yes,  there  was  a  blessing  for  him;  but  the  fi rat  was  gone. 
The  chieftainship  had  been  bestowed  on  his  brother.  That  which 
had  been  sold,  but  which  could  not  be  delivered  by  the  seller,  had 
now  been  stolen  by  fraud  and  by  craft. 

And  yet,  leaving  out  of  sight  the  way  in  which  this  result  was 
procured,  it  was  just  the  right  thing.  What  sort  of  a  leader  would 
Esau  have  made — this  impetuous  man;  this  man  of  temper;  this 
man  who  used  his  force  hastily;  this  man  who  followed  his  im- 
pulses ?  If  you  were  going  to  ibund  a  nation,  if  you  were  going  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  a  community,  ufter  all,  the  patienL  for^ 
looking,  calculating  Jacob  would  be  the  better  magistrate.  He 
would  bring  things  together  better.  He  would  know  how  to  be 
politic  among  discordant  men.  He  would  know  how  to  knit  the 
edges  of  that  which  would  otherwise  ravel  out  He  was  ^  better 
administrator  and  a  better  diplomatist  than  Esau.  He  ought  to 
have  been  born  iirst;  it  was  a  mistake  that  he  was  not!  But  the 
thing  having  taken  place,  and  all  having  been  said  about  it  that 
ought  to  be  said,  everybody  takes  a  long  breath,  and  feels  that  it 
was  lucky  for  the  mition  that  it  was  Jacob,  and  not  Ssau,  that 
received  the  blessing. 

Well,  those  two  brothers  may  be  set  forth  in  the  history  of  men, 
as  representing  two  great  elements — mind  and  matter.  Here  was 
Esiiu,  who  represented  brute  force,  which  is  always  at  the  moment 
strongest,  but  at  the  end  weakest.  And  here  was  Jacob,  timid^ 
cautious,  politic,  and  thoughtful.  At  the  first,  such  a  man  always 
seems  to  be  inferior ;  but  in  the  end  he  alwavs  comes  out  ahead. 
So  it  was  with  these  two  patriarchs.  To  the  end  of  his  life  Esau 
was  a  man  of  valor;  and  if  Jacob  had  resorted  to  force  Esau  would 
have  swept  away  all  his  possessions;  but  Jacob  maimged  himu 
When  he  returned  from  his  uucle  Laban's  with  flocks  and  herds, 
Esau  came  with  bands  to  meet  him ;  but  Ji^Qob  was  too  much  for 
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Esau.  If  they  had  gone  to  battle  Esau  would  have  smote  Jacob 
hip  and  thigh ;  but  diplomatic  Jacob  fixed  it  all  right  He  talked 
80  smoothly  that  he  conciliated  Esau,  they  made  up  their  quarrels, 
and  one  went  down  to  Edom,  and  the  other  went  back  to  Pales- 
tine. 

Now,  in  the  history  of  the  world  does  not  strength  of  muscle 
perform  an  inferior  part?  Is  it  not  thought,  is  it  not  foresight,  is 
it  not  connected  thought,  is  it  not  persistent  thought,  is  it  not 
brain,  that  in  the  end  governs?  Muscle  is  very  good,  but  it  takes 
the  second  place.  It  may  be  first-born,  but  its  birthright  is  gone 
just  as  soon  as  the  brain  has  a  chance  to  manage  and  contrive. 
It  is  thinking  power  that  governs.  And  if  men  are  low  in  society, 
it  is  because  their  brain-force  is  low.  If  men  are  high  in  society,  as 
a  general  rule  it  is  because  intelligence  goes  toward  the  top.  If, 
therefore,  men  would  be  superiors  and  leaders,  thought-power  must 
be  developed  in  them.  If  men  are  content  with  physical  power, 
with  brute  force,  with  mere  outward  acquirements,  they  must  take 
the  second  place.  They  may  be  first-born,  but  they  will  come  out 
second. 

But  that  is  not  what  I  was  going  to  preach  upon  to-night  I 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  mistake  of  Esau  in 
selling  his  birthright,  which  was  in  the  national  history  so  disgrace- 
ful, was  the  result,  not  of  a  career,  but  of  an  hour  of  weakness.  If 
he  had  been  taken  an  hour  before,  he  never  would  have  miuie such  a 
bargain.  If  he  had  been  taken  the  day  after,  he  could  not  have  been 
l>ersuaded  to  make  it  He  was  caught  at  just  that  point  of  time 
when  everything  in  him  was  weakened.  His  body  was  exhausted; 
his  mind  flagged;  his  courage  had  faded  away;  and  at  that  unfor- 
tunate moment  temptation  was  brought  upon,  and  he  fell. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  a  word  to  you  on  the  subject  of  your  weak 
hours.  It  is  said  that  no  chain  is  stronger  than  its  weakest  link. 
It  is  true.  And  when  the  strain  is  brought  to  bear  upon  a  man,  he 
is  no  stronger  than  lie  is  in  his  weakest  hour.  Taking  men  without 
shelter,  without  that  defence  which  they  get  from  institutions,  and 
without  that  succor  which  they  derive  from  each  other;  looking  at 
them  simply  in  their  own  separate  individual  standing,  they  are  as 
strong  as  they  are  in  their  weakest  hours,  and  no  stronger.  Events 
show,  continually,  that  all  the  efforts,  all  the  industries,  all  the  pro- 
gress, all  tlje  good  things  of  a  whole  life,  may  be  destroyed  by  one 
weak  hour,  so  that  men  may  seek  for  repentance,  carefully,  with 
tears  and  anguish,  and  find  no  place  for  it 

What,  then,  do  we  understand   by  weak  Jioursf     They  are 
various,  and  they  come  from  NttnowA  c»k^x«e^&.    There  are  maDj  of 
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irhom  it  may  be  said  that  their  weak  hour  is  their  strongest  Tha^ 
iSy  many  persons  are  placable,  are  kind,  are  fruitful  in  friendship, 
lure  wise,  when  they  can  keep  down  their  temper;  but  they  are 
simply  insane  when  their  temper  is  up;  and  they  may  do  in  a 
single  hour  that  which  shall  wreck  the  rest  of  their  life.  One  rash, 
hot  hour,  may  overthrow  forty  years  of  caution  and  prudence.  It 
is  temper  set  on  fire  of  hell  that  is  their  destruction. 

Other  men  have  their  hours  of  weakness  in  avarice.  That  is, 
there  are  hours  in  men's  lives  when  their  lust  and  greed  of  gold  is 
exacerbated.  We  call  them  weak  hours,  although  the  temptation  of 
their  greed  is  strong.  Those  are  hours  of  weakness  in  wiiich  the 
power  to  resist  evil  is  weak.  A  man  is  weak,  not  by  the  power  that 
assails,  but  by  the  want  of  defensive  power. 

It  made  no  difference  where  the  assault  was  made  at  Gettysburg 
on  the  third  day,  by  the  adversary  that  attempted  to  pierce  the 
center  of  the  lines;  and  it  made  no  difference  that  they  came 
after  a  perfect  whirlwind  of  cannonading;  for  the  resisting  power 
was  greater  than  the  attacking  power.  That  is  an  hour  of  weak- 
ness when  the  resisting  power  is  weak. 

Now,  nothing  is  weaker  than  the  conscience  when  it  is  para- 
lyzed hj  the  touch  of  avarice.  There  is  such  an  appetite  in  some 
natures  for  gold,  that  although  at  times  they  arc  manly  and  good 
in  a  thousand  respects,  at  other  times,  wiien  avarice  dominates, 
their  moral  sentiments  are  paralyzed  by  it;  and  those  are  their 
weak  hours. 

There  are  some  men  whose  weak  hour  is  connected  with  their 
passions.  There  are  some  men  whose  weak  hour  is  in  tlic  lower 
grade  of  pleasures.  There  are  some  men  whose  weak  hour  is  in 
eating.  There  are  other  men  whose  weak  hour  is  in  drinking. 
Oh,  how  many  noble  men  have  been  girdled,  how  many  men  of 
genius  have  been  utterly  destroyed,  how  many  persons  of  hope  and 
promise  have  been  completely  overthrown,  by  intemperance  !  Such 
is  the  nature  of  things,  that  those  who  are  cold  and  selfish  are  sel- 
dom the  victims  of  drink.  Thirsty  and  bibulous  men  are  almost 
always  warm-blooded,  sensitive,  companionable.  Free-hearted  men, 
who  like  to  throw  their  arms  round  about  their  companions'  shoul- 
ders, and  lean  upon  them,  are  the  men  who  are  most  easily  tempted, 
and  who  are  most  liable  to  run  into  excesses.  There  are  many  men 
who  are  excellent,  and  are  built  up  right  all  around  except  on  one 
side.    Their  weak  hour  lies  in  the  direction  of  drink. 

There  are  many  men  whose  weak  hour  lies  in  their  appetites. 
They  are  strong  in  conscience,  and  strong  in  reason;  but  their  ap- 
petites  mislead  them. 
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Now,  every  man  knows  his  own  weakness,  or  may  know  it. 
Whatever  passion,  or  appetite,  or  dominating  motive  in  one's  life 
has  such  ascendancy  as  to  hlind  the  reason  and  quiet  the  con- 
science, produces  his  hour  of  weakness.  Sometimes  grief,  some- 
times weariness  from  overwork,  sometimes  discouragement,  some- 
times loneliness  and  desolateness,  sometimes  pride,  sometimes 
vanity,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  person,  leads  to  his  weak 
hour.  There  are  hours  in  which  one  seems  to  be  in  the  supreme 
possession  of  a  single  malign  influence,  whatever  it  may  be.  And 
if  temptation  is  brought  to  bear  upon  him  then,  he  is  led  to  reason 
as  Esau  reasoned,  and  is  carried  away  as  by  a  flood. 

The  dangers  that  are  connected  with  these  hours  of  weakness 
are  manifold;  but  where  persons  are  surrounded  by  the  family  tliey 
are  saved,  for  the  most  part.  There  is,  however,  scarcely  u  boy 
brought  up  from  the  cradle  to  an  honorable  manhood,  and  con- 
Tirnied  in  virtue  and  integrity,  who  does  not  do  things  in  the  family 
♦vhich,  if  known,  wouM  bring  stigma  upon  him  for  life.  But  such 
is  the  natnre  of  parental  love,  that  it  swallows,  as  in  quicksand,  all 
trace  and  remembrance  of  these  things.  Oh,  how  many  lies  a 
mother  forgets!  Oh,  how  many  meannesses  pass  from  a  mother's 
memory!  Oh,  how  many  disgraceful  little  freaks  does  sC  mother 
sink  in  the  oblivion  of  forgetful ness!  Oh,  how  many  things  which 
send  the  child  home  in  disgrace  from  the  school,  from  the  play- 
ground, or  from  the  earlier  contacts  of  life,  are  forgotten  there, 
wliich,  if  they  were  made  the  tests  of  his  character,  as  judged  by 
his  fellow-men,  would  be  his  ruin!  The  child's  faults  are  hidden 
at  home;  and  it  is  the  anti  and  heart  of  the  father  and  mother  that 
hold  him  and  redeem  him.  They  suffer  for  him  vicariously,  th^ 
reassure  him,  they  comfort  him,  they  put  him  on  his  feet,  and  they 
start  him  out  again.  There  is  many  a  man  that  would  be  branded 
as  a  thief  if  all  that  is  known  about  him  inside  of  the  family  were 
known  outside  of  it;  and.  yet  he  comes  out  honest.  There  is  many 
and  many  a  man  who  would  be  denounced  as  a  liar,  as  a  perjured 
villain,  if  other  people  knew  all  that  his  father  and  mother  know 
about  him;  and  yet  he  stands  up  in  the  midst  of  life  as  a  man  of 
truth.  Many  a  man  that  is  honored  would  be  dishonored,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  household.  The  family  is  as  a  spring  on  a  hill- 
side, by  whose  moisture  the  grass  and  the  flowers  are  nourishetl  and 
made  beauteous.  But,  after  all,  do  you  understand  how  much  it  is 
a  fort?  Do  you  know  how  many  times  it  saves  a  man  from  ene- 
mies that  run  after  him,  and  shelters  him  until  he  is  strong  enough 
to  meet  them  ? 

Wc  see,  tlien,  why  it  is  that  vhoae  vjI\o  have  no  household  hate 
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bttrd  work  in  life.  We  see  wliy  those  youth  who  are  symjia- 
!  and  easily  molded  are  swept  aWay  by  little  violations.  We 
hesitate  to  condemn  them  when  they  go  wrong.  We  do  not 
JO  think  that  we  mav  l)e  worse  in  tiie  si^jht  ol'  God  than  these 
ns  who  have  neither  father,  nor  mother,  nor  shelter.  It  does 
•ocur  to  ns  that,  if  like  them,  we  hud  had  to  make  onr  own 
we  very  likely  should  have  had  more  faults  than  they  have. 

0  Jiot  make  allowance  for  our  advantages  over  them  in  having 
rotection  of  the  family. 

insider,  then,  tlie  dangers  and  perils  to  which  men  in  society 
xposed  who  have  no  slielter;  wlio  have  no  place  where  they 
liide  from  temptation. 

1  New  York  there  has  been  a  man  convicted  of  murder,  who, 
hour  of  intoxication,  struck  down  a  fellow  passenger  and  slew 

That  one  deed,  committed  in  his  hour  of  weakness,  has 
id  his  whole  life,  and  changetl  his  whole  eternity.  It  was  an 
f  bnt  an  honr — no,  of  but  ten  minuted — no,  of  but  one  min- 
and  yet  it  has  shaped  his  destiny. 

man  oppressed,  goaded  by  his  affairs,  says:  "I  have  no  busi- 
to  forge  a  note;  but,  after  all,  it  will  not  be  known ;  I  will 
it  up,  and  it  will  do  no  harm."  So  he  signs  the  note,  and 
I  it  over,  and  writes  a  name  not  his  own  on  the  buck.  There 
fiOj  there  are  three  such  notes;  and  he  tides  himself  over  his 
alty  with  them.  He  deposits  them,  and  they  are  discounted. 
comes  due,  and  he  pays  it,  and  nothing  is  known  about  it. 
second  comes  due,  and  he  pays  that,  and  nothing  is  known 
t  it.  Just  as  the  third  is  coming  due  he  is  t^^iken  sick  with 
)iliou8  fever.  W^hen  it  comes  due  he  is  on  his  back,  and  out 
8  head,  and  it  is  sent  to  the  endorser,  and  he  swears  that  it  is 
d,  and  the  man  is  caught  He  did  not  mean  any  harm  by  it, 
aarm  comes  from  it.  I  presume  that  there  are  some  men  in 
house  who  have  such  notes  out :  may  God  keep  you  from  a 
!  In  an  hour  of  weakness  a  man  may  do  that  which,  being 
ted,  will  ruin  his  whole  life.  Afterwards  he  may  say:  "  Fool ! 
! "     Yes,  fool!     But  it  is  too  late. 

1  hours  of  weakness,  what  words  that  pien^e  like  a  poisoned 
3r  may  you  not  speak !     And  though,  afterwards,  you  try  to 

out  the  blood  with  tears,  it  will  not  be  washed  out  What 
"ations  in  the  household  have  taken  place  from  the  inflamma- 
of  a  single  hour!  What  crimes  have  been  committed  during 
fended  hours!  Into  what  dilemmas,  into  what  profound  dan- 
have  men  flung  themselves,  by  the  heedlessness  of  a  weak 
I     What  avails  it  that  you  are  strong  in  your  hours  ot 
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gtrcngfcli  ?  When  health  is  co-incident  with  good  fortune,  when 
home  is  happy,  when  business  is  prosperous,  when  the  air  is  full  of 
oxygen,  and  everything  promises  well — then  men  go  forth ;  and 
how  strong  they  are!  How  they  parry  the  thrust  of  temptations, 
and  pierce  them,  and  achieve  victories  over  them  !  But  by- 
and-by  the  strength  runs  out;  the  weather  changes;  affairs  are  at  • 
cross-purposes;  they  are  wearied  and  turmoiled;  things  go  hard 
with  them ;  they  are  half  crazed,  aiid  scarcely  know  what  they  are 
doing;  and  some  temptation  turns  upon  them  on  this  comer  or 
on  that,  and  seizes  them,  and  has  dominion  over  them.  In  their 
strong  hour  they  were  strong  enough:  it  is  in  their  weak  hour  that 
they  are  weak. 

Here  is  a  precipice  full  tive  hundred  feet  high.  All  around  are 
steep  rocks.  Nobody  is  going  to  climb  up  these.  The  defense  is 
complete  with  the  exception  that  there  is  one  little  narrow  path 
that  winds  up  from  behind,  and  is  undefended.  The  fort  is  strong 
enough  at  every  point  but  that.  The  engineer  neglected  that 
point;  and,  taking  advantage  of  it,  the  enemy  will  assail  and 
destroy  the  forL  He  goes  around,  avoiding  every  place  but  the 
weak  one,  and  there  he  converges  all  the  force  of  his  attack. 

When  the  enemy  of  men*s  souls  desire  to  conquer  them,  he  does 
not  take  them  when  they  are  on  advancing  waves  of  progress,  or 
upward  flights  of  faith  ;  he  does  not  take  them  when  they  are  calm, 
composed,  and  strong ;  he  does  not  take  them  when  they  stand  in 
werried  ranks,  holding  one  another  up;  he  does  not  take  them 
when  they  are  prospered ;  he  waits  and  watches  that  he  may  catch 
them  in  tiieir  weak  hours,  and  then  overcome  them.  Therefore  it 
is  that  we  are  taught  to  be  vigilant,  to  watch  and  pray,  lest  we  enter 
into  temptation.  For  no  man  knows,  when  he  has  once  entered 
into  temptation,  how  he  is  going  to  get  out  of  it. 

Wliat,  then,  shall  we  do  in  this  matter  ?  There  are,  as  yon 
know,  storm  signals  in  all  our  ports,  inland  and  maritime ;  and  no 
prudent  captain  puts  out  to  sea  when  the  storm  signal  is  up. 

There  are  signs  and  signals  of  warning  in  men's  lives  which  they 
may  know ;  and  no  man  who  cares  for  himself  will  put  out  when 
he  sees  that  lie  is  going  into  a  storm  squall — into  a  hour  of  weak* 
ness  and  peril.  Remain  in  port,  keep  snug,  do  not  leave  the 
anchor-ground  or  the  pier  at  such  times.  •  Hold  yourself  where 
you  can  get  help.  Avoid  that  which  experience  has  shown  you  to 
Im»  dangerous.  If  you  have  learned  what  it  is,  and  where  it  is,  do 
not  go  into  it. 

When  the  barometer  begins  to  fall,  you  shall  see,  off  the  ooasfc 
between    Halifax    and   N(iw   York,  staunch  steamers^  schooners; 
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kiaes,  all  soits  of  craft,  making  one  way — homeward ;  and 
to  has  been  captain  says,  '^  They  have  smelled  the  btorm, 
3y  are  wise  in  seeking  to  escape  it ;  for  we  are  going  to  have 

en  men  are  out  on  the  sea  of  life,  there  are  signs  and  tokens 
m  which  the  barometer  of  their  own  experience  reveals  to 
And  let  them  spread  all  their  sail,  and  make  for  port  as 
\a  possible.  Let  them  not  run  risks.  Let  them  hide  until 
ttA  be  overpast  It  may  not  seem  a  very  courageous  thing 
nn  to  hide ;  but  it  is  a  safe  thing.  When  you  cannot  meet 
'ersary,  elude  him.  Resist  him,  and  make  him  flee,  if  you 
lut  if  you  cannot  make  him  flee,  rather  than  that  he  shopld 
»a  captive,  run  yourself. 

at  are  some  of  tlie  safeguards,  then,  against  those  perils  ? 
plaees  to  be  marked  for  avoidance  are  those  on  which  you 
)Ught  a  battle  and  failed  once,  twice,  and  thrice ;  but  chiefly 
aen  are  in  danger  in  their  weak  hours — then  is  the  time  for 

0  avail  themselves  of  institutions.  Says  one  man,  ^'  I  have 
}esetting  sins.  I  am  striving  against  them,  and  when  I  have 
me  them  I  mean  to  join  the  Church.'*  Now,  the  Church  is 
nto  which  a  man  should  run,  that  he  may  fight  better  for 

1  against  the  adversary. 

nan  says,  **I  am  full  of  diseases  from  head  to  foot;  and  as 
)  I  get  cured  of  them  I  am  going  into  the  hospital."  What 
1  going  into  the  hospital  for,  when  you  are  cured  ? 
5  Church  is  a  hospital  where  men  may  be  cured.  The 
1  is  a  bulwark  that  hides  men  from  the  stroke  of  battle, 
hurch  is  a  school-house.  It  is  a  father's  or  a  brother's  house, 
family,  all  the  members  of  which  are  striving  to  help,  as  far 
'  can,  those  who  are  associated  with  them.  The  Church  is  a 
1  insurance  company,  in  one  sense.  That  is,  those  who 
to  it  are  striving  to  help  each  other  to  be  better,  the  Scrip- 
»ng  their  charter,  and  Christ  being  their  exemplar.  It  is 
itution  in  which  men  are  trying  to  save  their  fellow-men  by 
ng  about  them  the  silken  cords  of  sympathy,  and  giving 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  teaching  them  to  help 
jlves. 

ay  a  man  that  has  been  lost  would  have  been  saved  if  he  had 
nto  the  Church,  and  said,  *'  I  am  weak,  and  in  peril,  and  there 
nrs  when  I  do  not  feel  myself  able  to  stand :  brethren,  bold 
i"  If  a  man  comes  into  the  Church  saying,  ''I  have  met 
k great <;hange ;  thank  Ood,  I  am  safe;  and  I  come  in  here  to 
*"— if  that  is  the  spirit  with  which  one  comes  into  XVi^  C\vmx^^ 
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and  if  h6  cuii  come  in  so  really  and  truly,  we  want  men  for  lanterns 
and  headlightti  all  along  the  road,  and  it  is  not  a  Imd  thing.  Bnt 
then  there  are  multitudes  of  men  who  might  well  come  into  the 
Church,  saying,  "  Brethren,  give  me  a  harbor.  There  are  storms 
alter  me,  and  1  cannot  stand  the  sea.  Give  me  anchorage.*'  Let 
such  men  in.  Give  them  shelter  and  protection.  What  is  a 
Church  good  for,  that  is  not  good  for  helping  sinners?  Men  say, 
"  Take  care  of  the  Church."  A  Church  is  not  good  for  anything 
except  for  what  it  can  do  for  men.  Is  a  hospital  built  to  look 
pretty  and  to  be  kept  clean  and  pure?  What  is  a  hospital  good  for, 
bnt  tjo  receive  persons  wlio  have  diseases,  and  to  cure  them  ? 
A  Church  is  good  in  the  proportion  in  w^hich  it  helps  men  who 
cannot  get  help  elsewhere ;  and  the  more  despenite  is  the  case  of 
the  man  wiiom  it  rescues,  the  more  no])le  is  the  Church.  Well, 
what  abont  its  own  reputation  ?  Let  that  go.  He  that  Would  8»vf 
htH  aion  life  shall  lose  it. 

In  these  weak  hours  one  should,  as  far  as  possible,  avail  himself 
of  the  privileges  of  the  household,  or  the  privileges  of  fellowship. 
There  are  a  great  many  temptations  that  are  like  bubbles.  They 
swell  up  before  you,  and  have  in  them  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow; 
they  are  exqnisite ;  and  if  you  put  your  finger  on  them  they  arc 
gone.  1'here  are  a  great  many  temptations  that,  if  a  man  could 
touch  them  with  the  finger  of  friendship,  would  burst,  and  disap- 
pear forever.  And  in  this  matter,  let  your  mother,  or  your 
wife,  if  you  have  one,  be  your  counsellor.  If  you  have  not 
mother  or  wife,  then  take  into  your  confidence  any  woman 
that  will  Iwfriend  vou,  who  is  a  true  woman,  and  who  will 
give  you  wise  counsel.  Or,  if  you  are  so  situated  that  this  may 
not  be,  take  some  good  man  for  your  confidential  friend.  And 
let  me  tell  you  tiiat  the  temptations  which  are  the  most  venom- 
ous and  daugerous  are  oftentimes  entirely  destroyed  by  going 
and  saying  to  yonr  mother,  your  father,  or  some  one  else  in  whom 
you  confide,  "I  am  tempted  to  do  so  and  so;  and  I  am  teinpte<! 
beyond  what  1  can  bear.''  It  is  wonderful  what  a  safety  there  is, 
sometimes,  in  speaking  out  concerning  the  thing  which  is  siotin;; 
jvs  an  inflammation  in  your  bosom — for  many  temptations  are 
like  ferment4itir.n8;  they  keep  working,  working,  workiiig;  and 
silence  seems  to  make  them  work.  As  veast  works  best  in  dark- 
ness,  and  as  seeds  sprout  best  underground,  where  the  heat  reaches 
them,  and  the  light  does  not,  so  many  temptations  play  in  the  im- 
agination, and  work  in  secrec}'.  And  men,  not  nnderatanding 
this,  think  thev  ai-e  ix^rsuaded  bv  the  devil.  Hut  ;it  times  von  will 
dissipHte  the  temptation,  von  ^\\l  disfvauchise  the  danger,  if  yon 
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make  it  a  mattcnr  of  ooufidence.  Od  to  some  one.  Yon  are 
pnmd?  That  is  your  only  safety!  You  are  so  proud  thai  if 
slionld  go  and  tell  another  your  trouble,  after  that  your  pride 
lid  keep  you  from  running  into  danger.  It  breaks  the  charm, 
etimes,  to  8|)eak  of  a  thing  to  yourself  oven,  and  still  more  to 
kk  of  it  to  another.  Go  to  others  and  tell  them  how  you  are 
eriled,  and  say,  •*  Watch  for  me !  Help  me !  Save  me !  '* 
[  never  knew  a  person  who,  wlien  the  undertow  had  swept  him 
,  would  not  lift  up  his  voice,  and  cry,  "  Help ! "  Men  are 
%\\i  by  the  undertow  of  temptation,  and  arc  being  carried  down 
lestruction,  and  thev  see  one  and  another  and  another  who 
Irt  succor  them,  but  they  are  too  proud  or  too  self-coniident  to 
for  help,  and  before  they  realize  the  extent  of  their  danger  they 
•wept  beyond  the  reach  of  aid.  How  many  persons  might  be 
%med  if  they  would  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance  of  others ! 
I  recollect  the  case  of  a  clerk,  an  acute  business  mt^n,  an  intelli- 
t  book-keeper,  favorably  situated,  who  was  invited  into  society, 
into  society  above  his  level.  His  ambition  was  gratified,  but 
expenses  were  greater  than  he  could  bear,  and  he  was  ashamed 
«y  to  his  companion^,  "  I  cannot  afford  to  train  with  you,"  and 
le  fell  under  temptation.  But  what  could  have  been  wiser  than 
him  to  have  gone  to  any  honorable  persons  in  the  circle  where 
moved,  and  said,  *•  I  am  living  on  a  salary  as  a  book-keeper,  you 
ite  me  to  you  houses,  I  am  obliged  in  some  way  to  reciprocate ; 
^  to  tell  yon  the  truth,  my  friends,  I  am  tempted  to  steal  from 
employers,"  thus  making  a  clean  breast  of  it? 
There  are  many  things  that  a  confessional  is  good  for  in  the 
nan  Ohurch  ;  but  there  is  no  better  confessional  than  the  ear 
^n  honest  man.  Therefore  let  every  young  person  who  is  besei 
temptations  go  to  some  one  and  say,  in  simplicity  and  honesty, 
am  tempted — help  me."  Do  not  you  suppose  he  would  be  suc- 
?d  and  delivered  from  that  peril  in  time  to  come  ?  Whatever 
ir  temptation*  is,  whenever  you  are  in  danger,  no  matter  what 
^  has  oaug'ht  you,  and  is  dragging  yoii  steadily  along,  nearer, 
wr,  and  nearer  to  destruction,  make  bold  outcry,  and  there  will 
iome  one  who  will  hear  vour  wail  of  distress.  If  there  is  the 
citation  of  evil  following  you,  and  beckoning  you,  and  gaining 
i^er  over  you,  run  to  somebody;  seek  some  counsellor;  resort  to 
befriend.  No  matter  how  much  your  cheek  may  mantle  with 
•hes,  it  is  better  than  that  you  should  put  it  off  till  by-and-by, 
Pn  it  will  do  no  good. 

Take  care  of  these  weak  hours.    It  was  when  he  returned  from 
iolent  chase,  begrimed  with  dust,  aud  threw  himaeVi  Olo'ww,  «kXi^ 
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tseemed  in  his  faintness,  abont  to  die,  that  Eean  sold  his  birthrigh* 
How  many,  since,  have  sold  their  birthright — their  honor»  the 
purity,  their  honesty,  their  integrity!  Beware  of  these  hours  i 
weakness. 

Finally,  let  us  spiritualize  this  matter  in  regard  to  the  whole  c 
life,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  special  parts  of  it  We  ai'e  all  of  v 
the  sons  of  a  King.  In  some  sense  every  man  may  say,  '^  I  ai 
tirst-born;  I  am  a  child  of  God,  elect  of  heaven,  born  to  dignitie 
to  scepters,  and  to  tho  righteousness  and  blessedness  of  au  infinil 
estate;  but  I  am  tempted,  in  the  turmoil  of  life,  to  sell  my  birtl 
right  for  fame,  for  pleasure,  for  pelf,  for  ambition,  for  appetite,  fc 
lust."  Many  and  many  a  savory  mess  of  iHfd  pottage  there  is  pn 
sented  to  men.  Satan  turns  to  account  every  single  want  of  you 
nature,  and  says,  "  Sell  mc  your  birthright — I  will  give  you  pleji 
sure ;  sell  me  your  birthright — I  will  give  you  strength  and  bono] 
Why  should  you  throw  away  the  charm  of  your  youth  ?  Wh; 
should  you  not  take  the  joy  of  the  dance?  Why  should  you  no 
live  a  life  large  and  free?  Why  should  you  not  enjoy  the  societ 
of  gay  companions?  Come,  give  me  your  birthright,  and  I  wi 
will  give  you  all  that  your  heart  can  desire."  So,  many  and  maiL 
a  man  sells  his  soul  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  And  when  life  has  gon 
down  to  its  dregs,  how  bitter  they  are  to  his  taste!  How  man 
look  back  in  their  old  age,  with  inexpressible  bitterness,  and  sa; 
"  It  is  too  late !  '*  And  how  many,  if  they  could  stand  here  in  the 
last  days,  and  look  upon  the  faces  of  the  young,  would  say  to  then 
**  Oh,  in  the  name  of  God,  take  warning  from  my  example!  If 
had  a  chance  to  live  my  life  over,  how  differently  I  would  live! 
have  thrown  it  away.  It  is  too  late  for  me;  but  it  is  not  too  la' 
for  you ! " 

Oh,  dying  men — all  of  you  who  have  your  life  yet  in  yoc 
hands,  and  who  can  yet  go  to  the  right  or  to  the  left;  all  unchainc 
souls  who  can  yet  feel  the  inspiration  of  truth  and  honor  ar 
righteousness — beware  of  these  weak  hours:  beware  of  them 
things  temporal  and  in  things  spiritual.  Do  not  sell  your  souls  T 
that  wliich  will  at  last  seem  a  most  contemptible  price,  and  c 
forever. 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Dr«w  near  to  us,  our  Father,  that  our  thoughts  may  help  themselves, 
and  tiud  their  way  unto  thee.  May  we  measure  our  spirits  upon  thine. 
Boi-ne  up  by  thine  inspiration,  may  we  have  some  realization  of  thy  wis- 
do  m,  of  thy  goodness,  of  thy  greatness,  of  thy  power,  to  us-ward.  May  we 
ha^ve  some  blessed  consolation  in  thy  promises,  in  the  hopes  that  are  set 
before  us,  and  in  that  new  and  living  way  which  Christ  has  opened. 

We  thank  thee  for  the  revelation  of  the  truth  in  Jesus  our  Lord.  We 
th^nk  thee  that  he  hath  brought  so  much  out  of  heaven  down  to  earth:  that 
be  bath  represented  in  himself  the  possibilities  which  are  in  us,  that  we  may 
*^*i  in  his  example  the  perfect  manhood  for  which  we  should  strive.  May 
we  rejoice  that  we  are  able  to  discern  the  Father  in  the  8on.  May  we  be 
al>l«  by  thy  Spirit  to  enlarge  more  and  more  our  conception  above  the  letter, 
ao.€l  beyond  it,  and  to  interpret  something  of  the  height  and  depth  and 
leEft^h  and  breadth  of  that  love  which  passeth  understanding.  May  we  re- 
joioe  in  Christ,  not  fearing  his  power,  but  beholding  love  upon  his  brow, 
ni«3sisuring  it  by  this,  the  crowning  truth  of  all  that  we  know,  that  he  was 
^i^illing  to  lay  down  his  life  for  those  who,  being  sinful,  were  his  enemies. 
)fta.y  we  rejoice  in  that  love,  in  its  plenary  power,  in  its  patience,  in  its  clcans- 
ii^S  and  healing  qualities;  and  may  we  be  glad  that  we  are  not  dependent 
ai>OD  our  wisdom  alone;  that  there  is  inspiration  and  guidance  for  us;  that 
til  ere  is.  Invisible,  but  working  all  around  about  us,  by  the  grace  of  God,  help 
*n  every  time  of  need. 

Be  pleased,  we  pray  thee,  to  shed  light  upon  our  dark  hours.  Be  pleased 
^  Sive  strength  to  us  in  our  weak  hours.  Be  pleased  to  revive  the  life  that 
^^^es  from  our  memory.  Grant  that  thy  truth  may  be  ever  present  with 
^^*  And  when  we  can  find  nothing  else,  and  our  souls  are  like  the  prophet 
'^  the  wilderness  who  cast  himself  down,  and  prayed  that  he  might  die,  let 
*^y  messenger  come  to  us  as  he  came  to  him.  Send  to  every  one  thine  angel 
^o  cheer  and  comfort. 

And  we  beseech  of  thne  that  our  faith  in  thee  may  never  fail.    Though 

'^qq  fail  Ud,  and  though  we  fail  ourselves,  may  we  still  cling  to  thee.    Though 

■^J^ounded  by  multiplied  temptations,  we  fail,  may  we  rii»e  again.    Though 

^•"^  be  cast  down,  may  we  not  be  destroyed.    Though  we  be  perplexed  and 

^''ieveii,  and  go  astray  from  thee,  hurting  ourselves,  yet  may  we  be  held  by 

^^^  mighty  hand  of  God  unto  salvatio/i.    And  grant  that  w#  may  behold. 

f^^**  off,  the  brighti  shining  city,  and  hear  the  voices  that  call  to  us— reraem- 

'^^Hng  whom  they  loved  upon  earth— Come,  come.    And  bearing,  may  we 

^^y%  one  to  another.  Come.   And  may  the  Spirit  perpetually  say  to  us,  in  the 

**^Ticeof  thenlght,  orin  thenoiseof  theday.  Come.  And  so  may  we  feel  our- 

*^*^es  drawn  evermore  toward  him  that  loved  us  and  gave  himself  for  us. 

•^H^i  may  we  not  walk  with  our  heads  cast  down.    May  we  not  walk  as  men 

'^    1^ risen.    We  are  free  in  Christ  Jesus.    We  have  become  thy  friends,  and 

^^'^  ^o  more  thy  slaves.    And  grant  that  we  may  be  able  to  walk  with  thy 

^'^^^scious  dignity  and  with  thy  triumph  perpetually  upon  us,  and  to  rejoice 

^      ^li'idi:*pensations  of  God  in  his  providontre,  day  by  day,  knowing  that  love 

-^    ^^  not  hurt  us,  and  will  not  overburden  us,  nor  suffer  us  to  be  swept  away 

1^    temptations  which  we  cannot  bear,  and  that  every  trial  will  open  the 

'^  r  of  escape. 

^,  Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  to  manifest  himself  thus  to  every  soul,  espe- 

^   '^l  ly  to  thy  servants  who  have  long  served  thee,  and  who  are  drawing  near 

j^_^    t.he  end  of  life.    Grant  thy  blessing  to  those  who  are  in  the  midst  of  life, 

'^ring  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.    Be  with  those  who  are  despondent. 

ongthen  those  who  are  weak.    Grant  that  they  may  stand  for  their  com- 
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mon  Master,  under  all  circumBtaucee  wbere  tby  prpTMeqoe  ilian  place  thenu 

valiantly,  bravely,  lovingly. 

Wilt  thou  be  pleased  to  grant  tby  blessing  to  rest  upon  the  young.  From 
the  beginning,  consecrate  their  being  to  thee.  May  they  commence  aright, 
and  continue  to  grow  stronger  and  stronger  to  the  end. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  be  merciful  to  any  who  are  out  of  the  way ;  to 
any  who  are  tempted  ;  to  any  who  need  succor.  Be  near  to  all  who  are  be- 
set with  evil.  Lord,  look  down  upon  them  with  compassion.  Are  there  not 
many  in  thy  sight  for  whom  prayers  have  been  offered,  but  who  have  gone 
astray?  Are  there  not  children  who  have  wandered  from  the  admonitii  u 
received  from  mothers  in  their  youth,  who  have  deflled  themselves,  and 
are  bound  up  in  the  pleasures  or  wickednesses  of  this  world?  We  pray 
that  thou  wilt  bring  them  to  a  remembrance  of  the  past  which  shall  take 
them  over  the  flood  which  Is  sweeping  them  on  towards  destruction,  to  the 
daysof  their  childhood,  to  their  mother*s  consecration,  and  to  the  purity 
and  simplicity  of  their  home.  And  may  there  be  some  who  shall  begin 
again,  and  count  the  time  sufficient  in  which  they  have  wrought  the  will 
of  the  flesh.  Are  there  not  some  in  thy  presence  to-night  who  shall  begin 
this  hour  to  serve  their  God,  turning  away  from  sin,  and  strengthening 
themselves  in  all  righteousness? 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thy  Spirit  will  take  care  of  any  yearning 
hearts  that  there  may  be.  May  the  spark  not  be  quenched,  may  the  flame  ^^ 
not  be  extinguished,  may  the  bruised  reed  not  be  broken,  until  thou  shall  -M 
have  brought  forth  judgment  unto  victory. 

We  pray  that  thy  servants  may  be  more  and  more  devoted  in  prayer:^ 
more  and  more  earnest  for  the  salvation  of  men ;  more  and  more  vigilant  in 
looking  after  those  who  are  round  about  them ;  more  and  more  desirous  of 
helping  one  another,  bearing  one  another*s  burdens,  and  succoring  those  who 
need  help. 

We  pray  that  that  Spirit  which  was  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  love  and 
patience  and  fidelity,  may  be  in  all  his  people.  May  we  grow  therein,  and 
abound  therein. 

And  now  we  commit  ourselves  to  thy  care.    Who  is  there  that  can  tak 
care  of  us  but  thyself— thou  of  the  wounded  hand,  thou  of  the  pierced  side.^ 
thou  that  hast  worn  the  thoru  ?    What  are  we  that  we  should  not  be  pierced  TS 
Thou  didst  suffer  for  our  sins ;  why  should  we  not  suffer  for  our  own  ?    Tho 
didst  suffer  for  others :  why  should  not  we  suffer  for  ourselves?    Thou  tha 
hast  had  comfPassion,  and  hath  compassion,  to  whom  can  we  come  but  untcniV' 
thee?    Wo  shelter  ourselves  under  thy  wings.    We  look  up  to  thee,  and  la 
our  burden  upon  thee,  and  trust  in  thee.     Living  or  dying,  we  are  tha 
Lord's.    Be  pleased,  thou  unwearied  One,  to  accept  the  offering  which  w^ 
bring  of  ourselves  to  thee;  and  keep  us  near  to  thee.    And  when,  at  last,  wm 
shall  pass  from  the  shadow  to  the  substance,  from  the  twilight  to  the  futf 
day,  from  the  vision  to  tho  realization  of  God,  be  pleased  to  administer  unt«^. 
us  that  immortality  in  glory  which  thou  hast  promised  unto  thy  servants 

And  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  shall  be  the  praise  evermo 
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"Jesus  said  unto  him.  Thou  slialt  love  the  Lord  thy  Ood  "with  all  thy 
^^^^art,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  This  is  the  first  and 
KK*eftt  oommaudment.  And  the  second  is  like  unto  it»  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
^^cigbbor  as  thyself.  On  these  two  oommandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the 
^^typhets."— Matt.  xzii.  37—40. 


«MH- 


This  sentiment  was  uttered,  not  once  nor  twice  alone :  it  was 
"^^lade  the  root  and  foundation  of  the  divine  government  on  earth. 
^t  was  repeated  in  manifold  forms.  It  was  caught  up  by  the 
**postles,  and  made  to  be  the  center  of  their  system,  and  was  in 
^lifferent  ways  uttered  by  them  through  all  their  teachings. 

The  antiquity  of  it  is  to  be  considered.  Although  we  believe  in 
'the  development  and  growth  of  things  in  time,  it  is  a  feet  that  the 
olivine  character  is  delineated  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  Israel- 
itish  history,  of  three  or  four  thousand  years  ago,  with  all  the  clear- 
ness, and  all  the  fullness  and  delicacy  of  touch,  which  exist  now. 
Time  has  added  nothing  to  it,  and  has  taken  nothing  from  it.  The 
portraiture  of  himself  which  God  gave  to  Moses  stands  still  un- 
blemished and  super-eminent.  And  though  men  have  found  out  a 
great  many  things;  though  a  great  many  better  modes  of  inter- 
pretjition  for  old  things  have  been  discovered  ;  though  principles 
have  l)een  opened  and  developed,  and  tlieir  applications  have  been 
made  known  ;  though  the  physical  structure  of  the  earth  has  been 
investigated ;  though  the  increased  knowledge  of  creation  has 
thrown  much  light  upon  human  life,  upon  morals,  and  upon  moral 
government,  yet  no  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  substantial  ele- 
ments of  the  divine  nature.  It  shone  as  bright  in  the  beginning  as 
il  does  to-day.  And  so,  the  divine  purpose,  the  grand  aim  of  the 
divine  government  in  this  world,  has  been  manifested.  There  has 
been  a  development  of  the  race  along  the  line  of  a  true  lovo- 
priuciple,  working  toward  the  spiritual  and  toward  the  physical, 
toward  the  invisible  and  toward  the  visible;  that  is,  working  in 
both  of  man's  natures — his  bodily  nature,  placed  in  a  physical 

SUMDAT  MOBinNG,  MARCH  9,  1872.     LK880N  :   Matt.  ZXT.  14-^Mw    HYMK8  (Plymoath  Col- 
toelion) :  No*.  217.  STf . 
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world,  and,  as  a  creature  of  time,  surrounded  by  innumen 
.•iS80cintos ;  and  also  his  soul-nature,  which  views  things  that 
ineffable  and  invisible,  and  which  is  conscious  of  rare  qnali 
that  transcend  sensation,  and  partake  of  the  atmosphere  of 
tuitions  and  inspirations.  In  regard  to  both  of  these  natures  il 
is  a  grand  development  of  the  divine  injunction.  Thou  shalt 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  ami  and  mtndy  and 
neighbor  as  thyself.  Here  is  this  twofold  view.  We  have  a  1 
development  of  the  nature  of  spirituality,  or  the  religion  of  se 
ment;  and  we  have  also  a  tnie  development  of  the  essence 
morality,  or  the  religion  of  conduct.  The  one  relates  to  that  wt 
is  invisible — to  the  grand  realm  of  influences  and  truths  that  1 
upon  the  future;  and  the  other  relates  to  the  realm  of  vis 
acts,  and  to  existences  which  belong  to  the  present  and  the  p 
tical. 

We  have  then,  in  this  command,  both  morality  and  relij 
springing  from  the  same  root,  and  inseparably  joined.  Neithc 
separable  from  the  other  without  disaster.  They  are  not  mad 
grow  on  separate  stalks.  They  are  branches  of  the  same  tree, 
can  one  be  properly  balanced  and  developed  without  the  actioi 
the  other.  They  are  not  two  elements  in  accidental  juxtaposit 
They  are  philosophically  connected. 

There  are  some  whose  disposition  it  is  to  make  religion  the  c 
thing  in  the  whole  life.  It  is  their  thought  to  stand  apart  fi 
the  great  bustle  of  the  world,  to  be  religious  interiorly,  and  to  ci 
up  the  imagination,  and  the  reason,  and  the  moral  sentiments 
the  culture  of  meditation ;  by  discipline  of  various  kinds  wl: 
apply  to  the  development  of  soul-forces.  They  meddle  as  littl 
possible  with  practical  matters,  for  fear  that  they  shall  pull  dc 
the  spiritual.  They  count  the  hours  which  they  spend,  as  it  w 
under  the  sun,  as  so  many  hours  of  wastage,  while  the  hours  wl 
they  spend  above  the  sun,  winged  by  faith  and  hope,  they  conn 
80  many  hours  of  real  vital  existence.  They  think  themselvei 
be  good  according  to  their  measure  in  this  upper  sphere  of  spirit 
religion.  They  quite  undervalue  the  other  thing.  Not  that  t 
are  without  conscience  :  not  that  thev  are  without  a  sense  of  wr 
which  accompanies  the  evolution  of  practical  morality;  bat  t 
are  afraid  of  practical  morality.  They  are  afraid  of  it  because  t 
have  seen  how  often  men  have  stuck  thereon,  and  made  it  tl 
only  religion.  They,  rel>ounding  from  that,  go  to  the  other  extn 
and  make  the  chief  element  of  religion  consist,  not  in  the  cond 
•f  men  here,  but  in  their  affection  toward  God  ;  in  their  though 
'j|ka  inTisible  life ;   in  those  higher  sentiments,  in  whose  pn 
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mach  cannot  be  said,  bat  which  after  all  are  partialisms,  and 
ich  without  practical  morality  are  imperfect,  and  cannot  bat 
rk  great  harm  and  mischief. 

Then,  on  the  other  side,  there  are  those  who  attempt  to  exalt 
rality,  who  disparage  the  religion  of  sentiment,  and  who  coant 
irs  of  prayer  almost  as  hours  of  superstition,  and  hours  of 
ditation,  of  rapture  and  of  ecstacy,  as  so  many  things  to  be  sus- 
)ted — as  at.  the  best  enthusiastic  and  fanatical  ''As  to  life," 
y  say,  "we  know  that  to  be  honest,  to  be  truthful.  To  be 
lastrions,  and  to  do  about  as  well  as  we  can  in  our  sphere — we 
ow  what  that  means.  That  is  good  solid  ground.  If  a  man 
»  as  well  as  he  can  in  this  world,  that  is  about  as  much  as  we 
I  expect  As  to  this  cloudy  mist  in  which  men  fly,  we  have  very 
;le  opinion  of  it" 

Now,  these  two  elements  are  indispensable  to  each  other.  I 
Id  that  there  can  be  no  true  spirituality  without  the  leaven- 
l  and  quickening  influence  of  a  true  morality ;  and  on  the  other 
ad,  I  hold  that  there  can  be  no  true  morality  without  the 
^-giving  power  and  augmentation  of  a  true  spirituality.  I  hold 
divorced  the  unity  of  the  supreme  command.  Thou  ahaU  love  the 
rd  thy  Ood  with  all  thy  heart  and  soul  and  mind,  atid  thy  neigh- 
"  as  thyself.  .The  two  portions  of  this  command  are  to  be  kept 
^ther.  They  are  not  so  much  counterparts  as  different  sides  of 
B  development  of  the  same  great  element  of  love  in  the  human 
aL 

Spirituality  without  the  practical  side,  without  eminent  ex- 
rience  in  the  development  of  itself  in  worldly  things,  tends 
ward  vagueness  and  unsatisfyingness.  It  tends  toward  enthusi- 
m,  which  in  itself  depends  largely  upon  organization  and  excess 

Btimulation.  It  tends  toward  idealism,  which,  in  its  very 
tore,  as  it  exists  in  men,  must  be  filled  with  imperfections.  It  is 
e  soul's  painter.  It  creates  new  landscapes.  It  forms  pictures 
new  places.  It  represents  new  circumstances  and  new  histories. 
f  idealism,  or  the  poetic  fancy,  we  reconstruct  (from  materials 
ken  out  of  our  own  experience  to  be  sure)  the  universe.  We 
ake  new  combinations,  and  clothe  them  with  new  beauty  and  new 
e.  All  these  elements  of  spirituality  which  work  through  the 
uigination,  and  without  which  there  could  be  no  spirituality;  all 
leee  tendencies  to  idealization ;  all  these  religious  reveries,  if 
ley  result  in  nothing  more,  are  scarcely  better  than  gorgeous 
reamings  of  the  night 

Bat  if  men  are  as  much  allied  to  ethical  religion  as  to  s^mtw^, 
len  the  practical  side  is  constantly  bringing  down  t\i\%  \dL<&^\%tcv, 
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«Ail  tlie  visions,  imibr  such  circumstauces,  whicli  upeu  before  meiu 
urc  tempered  by  the  duties  which  they  are  performing  on  the  earth. 
For  when  men,  in  their  hours  of  meditation,  would  bring  out 
the  vast  invisible  realm  a  portraiture  of  the  God  whom  they  fain, 
would  worship,  where  shall  they  fiud  their  colors  ?    From  whan 
palette  shall  a  man  paint  the  outline,  and  fill  in  the  features,  amSli^jd 
represent  the  glory  of  God?     Where  ai'e  the  materials  with  whicbc::&'h 
to  do  these  things  to  be  found,  but  in  practical  life,. and  in  one'^ 
connection  with  his  fellow-men?     We  derive  our  best  thoughts  ofc 
God  from  the  highest  forms  of  conscious,  sentient  existence  in  oai 
selves  and  in  our  fellows.     And,  little  by  little,  by  purification  an< 
augmentation,  we  attain  to  higher  conceptions,  which  we  transfer, 
as  it  were,  to  the  divine  nature;  and  these  become  our  God. 

It  has  been  said — and  if  it  be  taken  without  extravagance, 
without  excess  of  imagination,  it  is  true — that  while  we  are  our — 
selves  created  by  God,  every  man,  on  the  other  hand,  creates 
for  himself:  not  in  reality,  not  in  personality,  not  in  the  everlastings^.  *S 
whole  of  which  we  know  so  little,  but  in  a  certain  sense.  The  pic — -^^^ 
ture  which  comes  home  to  us  of  God  has  finst  to  be  made  pcrsonalC^  ^^ 
U)  us  by  being  created  from  the  qualities  of  which  we  have  know — ' 
ledge.  For  if  wo  knew  not  what  justice  was,  from  some  experi-  — 
ments  of  justice;  if  we  knew  not  what  mercy  was,  by  some  earthly 
conception  of  mercy ;  if  we  had  no  idea  of  goodness,  from  some  in-  —  -^" 
tercourse  among  our  fellow-men;  how  could  we  understand  the  ^=^-^ 
moral  teaching  of  Scripture  wliicli  represents  God  as  just  and  mer- 
ciful and  good  ?  Words  would  have  no  power  if  they  did  not  suck 
up  their  meaning  from  our  home  experience,  and  from  our  know-  ^"' 
ledge  of  men  among  men.  From  these  sources  we  gather  the  mate-  ' 
rials  out  of  which  we  create  our  God. 

As  when  the  sun  would  make  pictures  in  the  heavens,  it  draws  ^ 

moisture  from  every  brook,  and  every  river,  and  every  lake,  and 
from  the  sea  itself,  to  form  clouds ;   and  then,  striking  its  rays  ^ 

through  them,  paints  the  morning  and  evening  glory,  so  man,  when 
he  would  make  heavenly  pictures,  gathers  the  primal  elements,  the 
first  ex|>erience8,  the  throbbings  through  which  the  Divine  mind 
shines  with  varied  color.  Earthly  knowledges  are  the  foundations 
on  which  men  build  their  notions  of  heavenly  things.  If  you  are 
jut  off  from  intercourse  with  society,  you  are  by  the  same  opera- 
tion cut  off  from  the  possibility  of  fashioning  a  God,  personal,  near, 
real,  and  a  present  help  in  time  of  trouble. 

So  spirituality,  where  it  is  disjoined  from  the  ethical  side  of 
human  life,  or  is  out  of  proportion  to  it,  runs  into  a  moral  conscious- 
ness, a  kind  of  religious  egoUsm — ^V\v<i  ti\o\it  Q^^iiftvve  form  of  ^^otism. 
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^^ich  mnE  into  mysticism,  and  has  a  disproportioiied  emphasis 
'^pringiug  out  of  it  iu  human  life. 

There  be  many  wlio  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.     There  is  a  sel- 
^^liness  in  every  faculty.    That  is,  whoever  uses  any  one  faculty 
"^v  his  own  good — especially  for  his  own  good  as  separable  from 
^l^cjgood  of  those  around  about  him— uses  it  selfishly.     Even  con- 
'^^icDce  may  be  selfish.     Kindness  itself  may  be  selfish.    Yes,  and 
^^ve  is  selfish.     Much  of  worship,  and  much  of  piety  is  selfish, 
-^any  tend  so  to  separate  themselves  from  the  sympathies  of  their 
^•o How-men,  from  the  great  work  of  human  life,  and  from  ordinar}' 
^^orahties,  and  so  to  develop  piety  in  themselves,  that  they  are 
^n  exclusive  class  lifted  out  of  the  sphere  of  lower  human  influ- 
ences, and  become  self-culturists  of  the  worst  type — spiritual  self- 
^^ulturists.     On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  school  gf  self-con tem- 
X^latistSy  the  school  of  Goethe,  the  school  of  Boston ;  and  on  the 
^:^ther  hand,  there  is  the  spiritual  school — the  school  of  Madame 
^Gruyon,  and  that  class.     Both  schools  alike  are  characterized  by 
^^quiaite  selfishness.    Other  people  are  selfish  in  rude  ways;  but 
^he  selfishness  of  these  people  is  of  the  higher  qualities.     The 
^garments   which  they  weave  in   the  airy  loom  of  the   imagina- 
tion are  selfish.    They  are  given  to  introversion.     They  say, "  0 
«oq1!   what  shalt  thou  have?  what  shalt   thou  feel?   what  shalt 
thou  enjoy?"  while  the  worldly  man  says,  "Obody!  what  wilt 
thou   eat?   what  wilt   thou   drink?   what  wilt   thou  wear?    how 
wilt   thou   live   in   order  to   be  happy?*'     Both  classes  are  wor- 
shipers of  self,  and  of  self  in   such  proportions  that   they  be- 
come odious.     The  only  men  in  Jerusalem  against  whom  Christ 
uttered    denunciations   which    it   makes    one  tremble   to   repeat, 
were   men  who  belonged   to   the  school  of  self-culturists.     They 
were  the  Pharisees.     They  were  men  who  had  left  nothing  un- 
done which  it  was  becoming  to  do,  and  who  could  stand  and  look 
upon   the   wliole  sphere  of  human  life,  and   brazenly  fiice  God. 
and   say,  "What   lack  I  yet?"     Against   them  were  issued   the 
most   terrific  denunciations  of  the  Gospel.      But  while  without 
ethical  development,  without  practical  life,  without  observation  of 
the  duties  which  belong  to  men  among  each  other,  men  are  partial 
and   imperfect,  howc-ver  spiritual  they  may  be;  if,  on   the  other 
hand,  they  make  morality  the  strong  point,  and  deride  spirituality, 
then  they  become  luw,  vulgar,  narrow,  secular,  extremely  unfruit- 
ful ;  and  what  fruit  they  bear  is  of  tlie  lowest  kind.     For  men  need 
to  have  the  range  of  their  being  enlarged,  they  need  to  have  their 
conceptions  of  life  augmented,  by  making  themselves  familiar  with 
spiritoaliziiig  elements.      What   men's  duties  are,  depends   very 
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largely  upon  their  spiritual  apprehension  of  the  range  of  duty. 
What  manhood  is  cannot  be  learned  from  t^e  requisitions  of  Bociety, 
nor  from  neighborhood  morality.  A  knowledge  of  what  a  man  is 
to  do  to  liimselfy  the  ethical  part  of  a  man's  life  as  applied  to  him- 
self,  depends  upon  enlarging  his  sense  of  what  is  becoming  in  a  true 
manhood.  What  a  man  is  to  do  to  his  neighbor  can  hardly  be  found 
out  by  law.  The  law  says,  "  Thou  shalt  not/'  twenty  times,  where 
it  says,  ^^  Thou  shalt,"  once.  The  law  is  but  a  defense.  The  law 
stands  between  me  and  my  neighbor's  orchard  or  garden,  and  says, 
'^  Thou  shalt  not  climb  over,  nor  break  through  and  steaL"  But 
it  does  not  say  that  I  shall  have  an  orchard  of  my  own.  The 
positive  parts  of  human  law  are  but  few;  and  those  few  are 
of  the  narrowest  and  lowest  type.  The  commands  of  human 
law,  for  the  most  part,  are  such  as  these:  ''Thou  shalt  pay 
thy  taxes ;  thou  shalt  perform  milit&ry  duty ;  thou  shalt  do  this 
thing  or  that  thing."  In  the  main,  the  laws  of  society  have  been 
laws  designed  to  keep  one  beast  from  tearing  another.  All  the  way 
up,  men  have  been  separated  from  each  other  by  such  laws.  Human 
law  bears  the  marks  of  historic  origin,  and  stands  to-day  a  vast  set 
of  negations.  It  is  not  without  its  permissions  and  positive  sides. 
But  still  more  significantly  is  it  marked  by  the  opposite  character- 
istics, ^o  man  can  have  much  conception  of  his  relations  to  his 
fellow-men  who  only  asks  what  the  laws  of  society  demand.  It 
may  be  hard  for  some  men  to  be  as  good  as  human  laws  require 
them  to  be ;  but  such  a  one  must  be  a  very  small  man,  or  a  very  bad 
man.  A  man  who  is  only  as  good  as  the  laws  of  the  land  in  which 
he  lives  compel  him  to  be,  is  a  very  undeveloped  man. 

We  need  the  spiritual  element  to  enlarge  the  ethical — to  give 
it  scope,  and  application,  and  width,  and  depth,  and  vitality. 

Momlity  alone  has  not  horizon  enough.  It  is  the  conduct  of 
men  toward  their  fellow-men,  who  are  actors,  not  in  a  sphere 
bounded  by  threescore  years  and  ten,  but  in  a  sphere  which  repre- 
sents the  ages.     Our  actions  belong  to  the  realm  of  eternity. 

I  remark,  iu  view  of  this  brief  exposition,  that  men  are  accus- 
tomed to  organize  on  one  or  other  of  these  grounds  what  they  call 
their  system ;  and  then  as  to  the  other  part,  they  scarcely  know 
what  provision  to  make.  They  usually  are  afraid  of  it.  They  mis- 
understand it  and  inveigh  against  it 

Then  you  will  find,  even  in  the  pulpit,  those  who  are  so  intense 
in  spiritual  religion  that  they  teach  false  philosophy,  really  pro- 
ducing the  impression  that  there  is  little  or  no  ground  for  encou- 
ragement where  there  is  not  entire  faith.  There  are  many 
preucbera  of  the  Gospel  who  leave  o\i  t\\e;  m\\id&  of  their  congrega- 
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i\oa  tlie  feeling  that  unless  one  has  been  bom  again^  and  has  a 

true   spirit  of  faith,  all  his  obedience,  and  good  works,  and  moral 

eoudact,  are  worth  nothing.     And  I  declare  that  whei*e  the  Oospel 

is  so  preached,  a  false  witness  is  borne,  and  a  mischievous  effect  is 

produced. 

I  aay,  as  a  vineyardist,  that  on  vinos  goodly  leaves  are  admirable 

thingg,  on  their  way  up  to  something  that  is  better.    I  am  after 

the  cluster;  and  the  reason  why  I  value  the  root-stalk  and  the 

leaf-growth  is,  that  I  see  them  to  be  instruments  and  foundations 

from  which  come  that  which  is  higher  than  either  of  them.    They 

*^    indispensable  to   the   production  of  that  which  is  esteemed 

f*"*    more  highly;  and  if  I  should  become  so  enthusiastic  over 

€^'*pe8  that  I  should  tell  the  young  horticulturist  that  the  root« 

*fld    leaves  were  good  for  nothing,  and  that  if  he  had  not  the 

^'^fiter  he  had  nothing,  1  should  mislead  him.     Do  clusters  grow 

^^  tihat  way  ?    Is  there  no  relation  between  the  grapes  and  those 

^"i^r  things  ?     I  say,  "  Except  a  man  be  bom  .again  he  shall  not 

*^  the  kingdom  of  God ;"  I  believe  that  the  life  of  the  Spirit  is  the 

t'U^  life  of  manhood ;  but  I  say  that,  on  the  way  up  to  it,  if  you 

''^V^  not  the  highest  form  of  piety,  it  is  a  thousand  times  better  to 

"*v^  those  things  which  are  below  it,  and  tend  toward  it,  and  are 

"***  t  to  it,  than  to  have  nothing.     There  is  no  form  of  moralitv 

"J^t;  it  is  not  better  to  have  than  to  be  without  anything.     And 

y^^>  how  often  do  we  see  men  so  careless  in  this  matter  as  to  em- 

P'^^^ize  and  augment  the  claims  of  spiritual  religion  exclusively, 

^®*^ving  almost  no  impression  whatever  that  there  is  any  value  in 

^^^Tal  elements? 

And  why  do  they  do  so  ?  Because  those  who  are  over  against 
•''^^m  are  doing  the  same  thing  in  the  other  direction.  They  are 
^^ing,  "Let  a  man  work;  let  him  be  industrious  and  frugal ;  let  him 
"^^Id  up  his  morality;  let  him  educate  his  children  well;  let  him 
P^3^  his  taxes,  and  all  his  honest  debts ;  let  him  act  kindly  towards 
"•-^  neighbors;  let  him  do  good  as  well  as  he  knows  how,  and  he 
7^1 1  not  need  to  trouble  himself  any  further.  Good  square  conduct 
^^  these  matters  is  about  all  that  can  be  expected  of  a  man  in  this 
^^^irld."  So  men  antagonize  each  other,  and  by  actions  and  re- 
^^  t.ions  drive  each  other  apart. 

But  why  not  unite  both  of  them  ?     Why  not  say  that  the  grand 

^^^^ity  of  love  is  manifesting  itself  in  peace,  the  social  elements 

^  irking  out  through  moral  dispositions  ?      And  why  not  say  that 

^^e  same  spirit  is  working  in  the  higher  realm  toward  hope,  faith, 

^^Xist  in  God  ?    Why  are  they  separable  ?    Why  should  the  working- 

^an  be  no  more  than  a  cooper,  a  carpenter,  or  a  shipmaster  ?    Why 
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siiould  he  uot  blossom  ?  Why  should  uot  a  mau  who  does  well  by  hU 
family  aud  his  neighbors,  aud  who  is  a  good  citizen,  do  well  by  his 
soul,  aud  be  a  good  citizen  on  a  higher  plane  ?  For  he  belongs  t4> 
the  universe,  as  well  as  to  this  world.  lie  belongs  to  eternity,  as 
well  as  to  time.  lie  belongs  to  spiritual  eras,  as  well  as  to  secular 
periods.  And  both  are  needful.  Therefore  stop  not  with  the  leaf; 
stop  not  even  with  the  blossom ;  but  go  on  to  the  fruit.  Nay,  let 
the  fruit  swell  out  and  be  as  the  beginning  of  that  divme  manhood 
which  knows  how  to  take  both  sides  of  the  law,  and  fulfill  them 
both — namely,  Tlimi  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  hearty 
and  thy  neighbar  as  thyself. 

Just  at  this  time  wu  need  to  bring  tliis  matter  into  considera- 
tion, because  there  are  thrown  out,  incessantly,  recriminations  and 
reproaches  by  those  of  one  side  against  those  of  the  other.  Daring 
a  revival  jperiod,  when  spiritual  interest  is  at  its  height,  when  the 
whole  community  is  aflame,  wlien  the  hearts  of  the  people  glow 
with  religious  zeal^a  thing  which,  with  all  its  faults,  is  very 
desirable — then  it  is  that  the  poor  moralists  suffer.  Then  it  is  thai 
men  speak  extravagantly  of  spiritual  elements,  and  count  all  things 
as  good  for  nothing  which  are  not  imbued  with  these  elements,  and 
look  upon  that  man  as  av holly  wanting  who  is  not  acting  under  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit,  and  who  does  not  corruscate  and  scintillate 
in  prayer  and  sacred  song.  They  assure  you  that  there  is  no  hope 
for  a  mau  who  is  without  an  abiding  faith  in  God.  They  account 
all  things  else  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter,  and  are,  among  the  moral- 
ists, like  Herod  among  the  innocents!  But  by-aud-by,  when  some 
of  the  spiritual  minded  get  into  trouble,  and,  being  human,  show 
to  the  world  a  weak  side  towards  political  or  commercial  or  legis- 
lative corruption,  the  moralists  turn  npon  them,  and  sa}',  *•'  That 
is  what  they  call  religion !  There  is  religion  for  you !  That 
is  the  way  religionists  do!"  So  they  throw  stones,  and  make 
up  for  the  abuse  which  they  received  from  the  spiritualists  in 
times  of  revival.  The  two  classes  push  each  other,  in  that  way, 
backward  and  forward.  And  so  the  spiritual  Christian  has  said. 
that  morality  was  good  for  very  little  indeed,  and  the  momlist  has 
said  that  spiritual  Christianity  was  good  for  very  little  indeed. 
The  Philistines  have  hurled  their  bolts  at  the  Israelites,  and  the 
Israelites  have  paid  back  all  their  scores. 

How  much  better  it  would  be  if  there  were  no  such  divisions, 
and  all  men  believed  that  all  men  are  alike  siiiners  !  It  would  be 
a  most  salutary  thing  if  all  men  recognized  the  common  infirmity 
of  human  nature.  Human  nature  is  poor  stuff.  It  is  bad  material 
to  huild  with.    It  is  the  l)est  we  have,  but  it  is  poor;  and  the  con- 
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ditioD  of  it  in  this  life  is  marked  vith  imperfection.    This  being  so, 
it  is  ull  the  more  sad  to  see  men  pelting  and  piercing  each  other. 
It  is  as  if  there  should  break  out  an  insurrection  in  a  hospital,  and 
fever  patients,  and  dropsical  patients,  and  rheumatic  patients,  and 
consumptive  patients,  and  lunatics,  should  jeer  and  rail  at  each  other 
on  account  of  their  respective  infirmities.     All  men  are  struggling 
vith  temptations  from  above,  and  belpw,  and  on  every  side ;  and 
there  is  not  one  of  them  that  does  not  need  the  encouragement  of 
his  fellow-men ;    there  is  not  one  of  them  that  does   not   need 
charity.    All  of  us  need  the  divine  pity.    We  should  sink  and  go 
to  the  bottom  wore  it  not  that  God  fulfills  his  own  command  and 
loves  us,  and  loving,  loves  to  the  end.    A  true  spirit  of  benevo- 
lence would  lead  us  to  love  God  with  all  our  heart,  and  our  fellow- 
^^n   as  ourselves,  and  bring  the  spirituality  and  the  morality  of 
wien  into  the  same  family,  and  join  them  together,  so  that  the 
moi^alists  shall   have   the   illumination   of   spirituality,   and    the 
spiritualists  shall  have  the  elements  of  true  morality. 

I  remark,  once  more,  that  the  world  has  never  seen  either  side 
developed  in  the  full  inspiration  of  love.  What  has  morality 
hrought  forth,  except  in  rare  and  single  instances?  What  whole 
hodieshave  ever  yet  made  an  exhibition  of  true  morality  underlying 
P^rfiict  spirituality?  Where  have  both  of  them  developed  real 
love  in  all  its  utmost  fruitfulness  ?  If  the  true  religion  were  to 
he  l>rought  forth  and  exliibited  in  any  given  body  of  men,  associat- 
ing  together,  the  beauty  of  it,  the  sweetness  of  it,  the  attractions 
of  it  would  be  such  that  there  would  never  need  to  be  a  word 
said  about  ''evidences  of  religion." 

Do  you  suppose  that  bees  have  an  argument  read  to  them  every 
raOTiiing  when  they  go  out  in  search  of  flowers  ?  It  is  the  honey 
in  the  flowers  that  draws  the  bees;  and  we  find  them  nestling 
everywhere  in  the  clover  in  consequence  of  such  drawing. 

Do  you  suppose  that  when  one  is  walking  at  evening  in  the 
vicinity  of  an  orange-grove,  he  needs  a  guide  to  direct  him  to  that 
grove?  No;  the  perfume  in  tlie  air  is  a  guide-board  to  it.  Men 
find  it  by  the  sweetness  which  increases  as  they  come  nearer  to  it. 

Are  churches  fragrant  ?  Do  they  exhale  sweetness  ?  Are  the 
men  who  go  nearest  to  them,  and  who  are  most  conversant  witli 
them,  men  whose  confidence  cannot  be  sliaken,  that  God  has  people 
<in  earth  yet?  If  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit — love,  joy,  and  peace;  it" 
real' compassion;  if  glorious  generosity;  if  patience  one  with  an- 
other; if  bearing  one  another's  burdens;  if  hiding  each  other's 
fsnlts — if  these  were  the  tntits  of  a.ssociated  Christian  brethren,  do 
yon  suppose  you  could  keep   men  away  from  them?     The  world 
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would  gaze  upon  them  with  rapture.    It  would  be  like  the  openiug 
of  the  gate  of  heaven  on  earth  to  hold  them  up  before  men. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  little  has  morality  been  inspired  by  the 
spirit  of  love !  I  look  upon  the  vast  organizations  of  business  life, 
and  I  know  that  all  human  affairs  are  based  on  essential  equity ;  and 
that  truth,  and  honor, and  honesty,  and  self-control,  are  the  organic 
nature  and  interior  of  the  great  industrial  avocations  of  human 
life.  I  know  that  more  than  anything  else  all  industries  are  recip- 
rocal benevolences,  and  that  no  industry  can  long  maintain  itself 
which  does  not  confer  benefit,  and  which  is  not  giving  an  equiva- 
lent all  the  time.  I  know  that  the  substantial  reason  for  the 
various  industries  of  life  is  that  they  confer  happiness,  impart 
strength,  and  build  up  society. 

Every  man  who  works  rightly  and  truly,  therefore,  is,  though 
he  may  not  know  it  nor  enjoy  it,  working  in  channels  which  God 
meant  should  be  filled  with  large  benevolence. 

Am  I  covering  a  cottage  ?  As,  kneeling  on  the  roof,  I  lay  and 
fasten  the  shingles,  am  I  not  spreading  a  shelter  for  the  heads  of 
those  grown  people  and  children  who  shall  live  there?  And  shall 
I  never  have  a  thought  spring  up  in  my  heart  that  I  im  spend- 
ing my  hours,  though  it  may  be  with  some  pain,  so  as  to  bless  the 
families,  one  after  another,  that  shall  dwell  in  this  cottage  ? 

Shall  a  man  shape  a  cradle  and  never  think  of  the  babes  that 
will  lie  in  it  ?  "  Whose  babes  shall  thev  be?  What  shall  become 
of  them  ?  Will  not  those  who  first  are  babes  in  this  cradle,  by- 
and-by,  having  grown  to  man's  and  woman's  estate,  look  down 
here  on  little  children  of  their  own?"  Shall  he  not  ask  himself 
such  questions  as  these  ?  And  shall  he  not  say,  "  Let  me  build  it 
strong;  let  me  make  the  curves  right;  let  me  give  grace  to  it?" 
The  sweet  little  children  that  are  to  be  reared  in  that  cradle  sing 
to  him,  in  imagination,  while  he  works,  and  the  day  slips  pleasantly 
past.  And  when  he  goes  home  at  night,  he  says  to  his  helpmeet. 
•*T  have  been  preparing  a  gift  for  society.  I  know  not  how  many 
will  be  made  happier  by  the  work  which  I  have  done  to-day.'' 
He  thinks  of  the  time  when  the  mother  shall  sit  over  the  cradh\ 
and  wet  it  with  tears  shed  for  the  child  that  is  not  This  is  ;i 
minor  strain  of  thought,  but  it  is  still  musical,  though  his  heart  is 
sad,  and  he  grieves  for  her. 

If  men  would  connect  the  things  that  they  do  with  their  uses 
and  ends;  if,  instead  of  indulging  in  sordid  thoughts  of  how  much 
they  shall  get  for  their  day's  work,  an(J  how  little  they  can  put 
into  it,  and  how  much  they  can  safely  slight  it,  they  felt,  "Work 
is  my  way  of  sending  out  dW'vwo  \>iiWft^o\^tvee\  it  is  my  morality;  it 
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is  my  fnlfiUment  of  the  command,  Love  thy  fettow-man  as  thou 
lavest  tkyuelf^—i^  this  were  the  ease,  how  would  industry  blossom ! 
If  men  felt  that  they  were  serrants  of  each  other ;  if  there  were 
sach  an  inspiration  among  men  that  they  conld  say,  '^  Living  here, 
we  are  but  one  step  from  the  home  beyond;  living  here,  we  are 
orerhung  by  our  Father's  benefaction ;  living  here,  by  faitli,  and 
hope,  and  love,  we  also  live  there ;  '*  if  we  adopted  the  brotherhood 
of  man,  with  all  our  thought,  and  aspiration,  and  daily  carriage, 
aud  industry,  and  felt,  '^  I  am  serving  my  fellow-men,  and  doing  all 
that  in  me  lies  to  make  the  world  finer,  and  happier,  and  better,'' 
''^ould  not  that  be  a  consolation  ? 

I/astly,  while  men  are  writing  and  talking  of  what  the  coming 

chuTch  and  the  coming  religion  are  to  be,  I  go  to  the  scientist, 

»nd   say,  "What  shall  be   the  coming  religion?*'     He  lifts  his 

^laaa,  and  sweeps  it  through  the  stellar  universe,  and  says,  '^  The 

®tar8  answer,  *It  is  not  in  me.'"     I  ask   Maury,  and  he  puts 

1^18   ear  to  the  ocean,  and  says,  "The  deep  answers,  ^It  is  not  in 

toe.'  ^    I  ask  Tyndall,  and  he  says,  "  The  glacier  answers,  *  It  is 

*^ot   in  me,'  and  the  light,  *  It  is  not  in  me.' "    I  ask  Huxley, 

^^d  he  asks  all  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  all  the  insects  of 

^I^e   air,  and  all  the  worms  tbat  creep  on   the  earth,  and  they 

*^Plyi  "It  is  not  in   us."     I  ask   the  Man   of  my  counsel,  the 

^Tiide  of  my  youth,  and  it  says,  "  The  religion  of  the  future  will 

^^^  the  religion  of  the  past  and  the  religion  of  the  present — it  will 

*^^  God."    And  who  is  God?   He  is  Love.  What,  then,  is  religion? 

"■"^o^e — love  to  God,  and  love  to  each  other. 

Now,  whatever  may  be  the  church,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
^^^^ed  and  ordinances  of  the  church,  the  religion  of  the  future  will 
^^^  summed  up  in  this  command:  Thou  shcM  love  the  Lord  thy 
^^orf  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself i  That  is  the 
^^ligion  of  the  universe ;  and  if  you  want  to  attain  to  it,  begin  to 
*^Ve,  and  begin  to-day.  To-day  join  with  us  in  offering  new  fidel- 
*  ^y,  new  homage,  and  new  consecration,  to  that  blessed  symbol  of 
^od,  the  presentation  of  himself  in  the  incarnate  One,  Jesus,  our 
'^-^ord  and  Saviour,  who  came  to  manifest  the  light  of  love,  to 
^^hibit  its  power,  to  suffer,  and  that  unto  the  end. 

After  the  blessing  is  pronounced,  those  who  desire  to  unite  with 
^^  in  the  communion  of  the  Lord's  Supper  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity. All  those  who  are  conscious  of  their  need,  who  feel  that  they 
^^re  sins  to  be  forgiven  and  washed  away,  and  who  are  willing  to 
^<H»pt  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  their  Redeemer  and  Helper,  I 
^^Tite,  without  regard  to  their  church  connections  or  special  be- 
liefs, to  abide  with  ns,  and  partake  of  these  emblems. 
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PRAYER  BEFORE   THE   SERMON.* 

AunoHTT  God,  our  heavenly  Father,  we  thimk  thee  that  than  hMt 
made  thyself  kDown  to  the  world  in  such  ways  that  the  youngeet  heart  may 
be  led  to  thee ;  and  that  by  the  royal  road  of  love  we  find  thee  out  and  know 
thee  na  much  as  with  human  infirmity  thou  mayest  be  known  in  this  life. 
Wo  tliank  thee  that  thou  art  still,  from  age  to  age,  inspiring  love  and  kind- 
nc«8  in  the  human  heart.  We  pray,  O  God,  that  the  day  of  long  delay  may  be 
<.'ut  short,  aud  that  the  better  days  of  prediction  may  roll  forward,  when  men 
shall  know  thee  to  be,  not  hard  and  cruel,  but  full  of  humane,  gentle,  sweet, 
and  peace-breeding  feelings.  We  pray  that  the  time  may  come  when  men 
shall  know  that  thou  dost  sit  in  judgment  forevermore  upon  inhumanity 
aud  unkindiiess  aud  indifference  and  neglect.  We  know  that  thou  art  a 
God  who  dost  work  iu  the  royalty  of  mercy  and  beneficence,  doing  good 
that  men  may  do  good.  And  we  thank  thee  that  thou  art  calling,  from  time 
to  time,  many  from  the  darkness  of  inhumanity  and  selflshnese,  from  the 
thrall  of  pride  and  self -consideration,  and  from  the  up-building  of  them- 
selves in  power,  either  of  understanding  or  of  things  outward.  We  rejoice 
that  thou  art  teaching  them  thine  inward  kingdom,  in  which  dwells 
righteousness,  where  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  joy,  and  peace,  and  love. 

We  thank  thee  that  so  many  are  gathered  into  this  household  of  fUth, 
and  that  so  many  of  them  bring  forth  fruit  fair  to  the  eye  and  sweet  to  the 
taste.  Wo  thank  thee  that  thou  dost  dwell  among  us  in  onr  households,  and 
in  the  hearts  of  m  ultitudes.  We  thank  thee  that  thou  art  still  gracious,  a  God 
not  far  off,  but  near  at  hand;  a  God  not  indifferent  to  the  most  helpless; 
not  strict  to  mark  our  infirmities  against  us ;  but  rather  seeking  to  draw  us 
toward  thee,  and  to  heal  all  our  transgressions,  and  to  wash  us,  and  make  us 
white  as  snow. 

O  Lord,  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  thy  ser- 
vants who  are  now  beginning  to  walk  in  the  communion  of  this  church,  as 
in  spirit  thoy  have  long  walked  with  us.  Give  them  strength  for  each  day. 
May  they  not  think  that  they  have  taken  upon  themselves  a  mask  which 
they  (lid  not  wear  before.  May  they  feel  that  now  they  have  reached  a  liberty 
which  they  have  not  before  enjoyeti.  Having  been  God's  servants,  may  they 
feel  that  they  are  sons  of  God.  Having  served  for  wages,  or  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  may  they  servo  from  the  inspiration  of  love.  And  may  they  rejoice 
to  think  that  tbey  arc  worthy  to  bear  the  precious  name  of  Christ.  And 
may  it  be  a  name  of  strength  to  them.  And  may  they  understand  that  1 1  is 
not  8imi>ly  a  promise  of  an  hour,  but  an  eternal  promise  to  all  that  hear  it. 
Gather  them,  blessed  Saviour,  in  the  arms  of  thy  providence  and  grace;  and 
do  for  them  exceeding  abundantly  more  than  wo  can  ask  or  think. 

Have  compassion,  we  beseech  of  thee,  upon  those  who  wait  before  thee, 
accordingly  to  their  several  necessities.  Hear  the  confessions  of  those  who 
acknowledjre  their  sins,  and  help  them  in  their  efforts  to  forsake  them.  We 
pray  that  thou  wilt  heal  their  consciences,  and  establish  them  in  the  ways  of 
righteousness. 

Grant,  we  pray  thee,  grace  and  blessing  to  all  those  who  come  this  morn- 
ing to  make  known  the  goodness  of  God ;  who  in  their  hearts  are  thanking 
thee  for  dangers  warded  off,  for  blessings  btistowed.  Grant  grace,  mercy, 
and  truth  unto  every  ono  of  them. 

Will  the  Lord  bless  the  littlo  ones.  Grant  that  parents  may  be  taught  so 
that  th(;y  shall  bring  up  their  children  in  the  fear  and  love  of  God.  More 
and  more  may  the  household  become  a  joy  and  a  blessing  to  them. 

Wo  pray  that  thon  wilt  grant  that  all  the  jovith  in  our  midst,  who  are 
N>gimiing  to  su»p  forth  upon  the  way  of  life,  and  to  meet  its  ruder  wliidt 

^Immediately  following  the  rec^pUow  ot  TivcTft\>crft\w\c^  \\^^  ^^wxt«^u 
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tmsEasheltered,  may  have  strength  to  endure  trials,  to  resist  evil,  and  to  estab- 
L&aL  themselyes  in  that  which  is  just,  and  true,  and  noble,  and  right,  before 
O-od  and  among  men. 

We  pray  for  all  that  are  poor ;  for  all  that  are  needy ;  for  all  that  are 
despondent;  for  all  that  are  discouraged;  for  the  sick  who  would  fain  be 
^v^th  us ;  for  those  who  watoh  by  them ;  and  for  the  bereaved  ones,  who  sit 
In  the  shadow.    O  thou  God  of  all  comfort,  comfort  those  who  need  comfort. 
"Peach  them  how,  by  the  oonsolation  with  which  they  are  consoled,  to  con- 
sole those  who  need  oonsolation.    May  those  to  whom  kindness  is  shown 
learn  to  show  kindness  to  others. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  all  ranks  and  conditions  in  society.  Be- 
niember  the  President  of  these  United  States,  and  all  who  are  in  authority 
with  him.  Remember  the  national  Congress,  and  the  seyeral  representative 
Houses  throughout  the  States  in  this  land.  Bless  all  magistrates  and  all  who 
•^re  in  authority.  Grant  that  they  may  be  God-fearing  and  incorrupt,  and 
rule  in  righteousness. 

May  all  the  people  learn  peace  and  purified  morality.  We  pray  that 
thou  wilt  exalt  this  nation,  not  in  things  material,  not  in  outward  strength, 
z^ot  in  physical  prosperity,  but  in  power  to  do  good,  in  spiritual  manhood, 
^  parity  of  heart.  And  though  thou  dost  scourge  us ;  though  thou  dost 
bring  us  to  shame  for  our  transgressions,  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  us 
''^Stiteousness.  And  so  prepare  us  for  that  great  and  wonderful  future  which 
thou  hast  predicted. 

And  grant,  we  pray  thee,  this  day,  to  all  thy  churches,  and  to  all  thy 
•^Tvants  that  minister  in  them,  thy  sacred  presence.  May  the  truth  every- 
^^bere  be  as  bread  from  heaven ;  and  may  it  strengthen  thy  people  more 
^>i<l  more.  May  they  go  forth,  always,  to  sow  the  seed,  that  others  may  have 
^read. 

And  may  the  whole  world  come  up  in  remembrance  before  thee.  In 
^tio  midst  of  convulsions  and  overtumings,  may  there  still  be  the  counsel 
^^*^^  presence  of  God,  by  which  the  latter-day  glory  shall  be  assured.  May 
^^  nations  at  last  rest.  May  knowledge  drive  out  superstition ;  may  strength 
^^Persede  weakness;  may  He  whose  right  it  is  come  and  reign ;  and  mny  all 
^^«  earth  see  thy  salvation. 

We  ask  it  in  the  adorable  name  of  Jesus,  to  whom,  with  the  Father  and 
^Ike  Spirit,  shall  be  praises  immortal.    Arnen,. 
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For  the  preaching  of  the  crosB  \b  to  them  that  perish,  fooliahnesi;  but 
ttQt^  lu  which  are  aayed,  it  is  the  power  of  God.'*—!  Cob.  L  18. 


If  one  considers  that  sense  of  elevation,  that  feeling  of  superior- 
ity, th^t  pride,  which  goes  with  conscious  development,  with  refine- 
na.eiit,  literary,  artistic  and  political ;  if  one  might  stand,  as  Paul 
stK>od,  in  the  midst  of  Athens,  and  look  around  upon  the  temples, 
&ixd  altars,  and  exquisite  statues,  and  the  most  wonderful  pictorial 
efforts  of  all  artists;  or  facing  westward,  beholding  the  march  and 
pover  of  the  Roman   empire,  and  seeing  the  majesty  and  glory 
Mrhich  there  were  in  these  things  to  the  eyes  of  men;  if  he  con- 
sidered that  the  world  was  dazzled  by  the  philosophy  and  art  of 
Crreece,  and  by  the  political  power  of  Rome,  then  he  could  understand 
something  of  the  difficulties  under  which  Paul  labored.    The  only 
thing  which  he  had  to  go  out  into  the  world  with,  was  the  story  of 
^f  a  crucified  culprit,   who  was  a  Jew — a  detestable  creature  in  the 
^yejof  the  then  civilized  world;  who,  being  a  Jew,  was  rejected  by 
*^i8  own  people,  and  convicted  of  an  infamous  crime — or  whose 
^rime,  whatever  it  was,  had  affixed  to  it  the  most  infamous  of  punish- 
ments; who  died  upon  the  cross  between  thieves;  and  whose  dis- 
^'ples  were  a  poor  beggarly  band,  who  said  that  after  his  death  he 
^ftine  to  life  again.    That  was  all  this  disciple  had  with  which  to 
appose  the  schools  of  Plato,  Aristotle  and  Epicurus — all  the  Greek 
^d  Roman  schools.    The  philosophy  of  the  age,  the  literature  of 
^€  globe,  the  pomp  of  courts,  the  strength  of  stalwart  arms,  the 
^^velopment  of  civilization  into  its  various  forms — these  he  con- 
^^'onted;  for  they  were  in  the  possession  of  a  different  religion,  they 
^«re  under  the  control  of  a  different  spirit  from  that  which  he  re- 
I^^sented.     And  he  said,  very  truly,  "  The  preaching  of  the  cross  is 
^  them  that  perish,  foolishness."    He  always  picked  out  the  most 
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odious  feature.  He  put  emphasis  on  the  word  crucified.  "  "Ve 
preach  Christ  crucified."  He  wanted  to  make  prominent  the  :fact 
that  he  preached  One  who  had  been  ignominiously,  shamefully  €x- 
ecuted  on  the  cross.  He  said,  substantially,  "All  I  have  to  pre^tch, 
is  the  cross,  and  Him  that  was  crucified  thereon ;  and  that  is  fool- 
ishness to  them  that  perish,  though  to  us  who  are  saved  it  is  the 
power  of  God."  Thus,  also,  he  declared  that  it  was  by  the  "fool- 
ishness of  preaching''  that  God  saved  men. 

All  througli  this  analysis,  in  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  Ist 
C'orinthians,  Paul  brings  out  the  truth  that  in  the  preaching  o1 
this  nondescript  Personage,  in  the  preaching  of  One  who  was  » 
criminal  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  in  the  preaching  of  One  who,  so 
far  from  flaming  in  the  imaginary  glory  and  pomp  of  divinity,  sticli 
as  other  religions  represented  as  belonging  to  their  Jupiters,  ^^ 
preached  One  who  was  broken  down  by  human  infirmity  and  sor- 
row, and  who  went  out  of  life  through  the  most  ignominious  g**^ 
And  he  says  that  his  preaching  develops  a  secret  power  whiqb.    ^> 
moi'e  than  a  match  for  every  other  kind  of  power  in  the  world- — 
more  than  a  match  for  poetry,  and  more  than  a  match  for  art      Se 
declares  that  the  preaching  of  this  ignominious  cross,  and  the  Sn^* 
ferer  who  died  on  it,  are  more  mighty  than  any  literature  or  tli*^ 
any  philosophy — for  that  is  what  he  means  by  the  term  wisti^f'^ 
He  insists  that  the  whole  visible  organization  of  society  is  not  to  ^ 
compared  to  it  for  power.     And  he  is  not  ashamed,  he  says  «ls*" 
wliere,  to  preacli  it  at  Rome,  the  very  center  of  material  power,  ^^ 
cause  it  develops  a  moral  power — the  real  interior  disposition    »m* 
feelings  of  the  true  God. 

The  gods  of  the  heathen,  though-  they  had  some  elements  ^' 
truth  in  tliem,  represented  the  basilar  side  of  human  nature.  Xh^J 
were  largely  creatures  of  passions  and  physical  forces  like  those  of 
men. 

In  the  fullness  of  time  there  came  gradually  more  and  more  i^^^ 
demonstration,  and  into  the  faith  of  men,  the  view  of  a  pateTflW 
God ;  and  at  last  there  came  a  manifestation  of  God  in  Christ  J^^ns. 
He  ivpresented  the  divine  paternity.  He  took  upon  himself^"® 
suffering  of  tlie  world,  in  order  to  save  the  world  from  suffe^'i'^f 
He  chose  to  suffer  for  the  sake  of  communicating  happine^^  ^ 
men.  *' He  was  made  unto  men,"  it  is  said  in  Ephesians,  ** '^^'*' 
dom.  Righteousness,  Sanctification,  Redemption."  That  is,  all  'th^ 
glorious  results  or  qualities  flow  from  tht?  moral  nature  of  this  ^°' 
folded  God,  as  one  who  sits,  not  supremely  perfect  and  quiescent.  ^^^ 
Cliief  as  being  the  one  toward  whom  all  the  good  things  of  the  nu/- 
verse  flow  triumphantly,  but  as  being  the  great  Laborer,  the  universtt/ 
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• 
r,  the  everlasting  Bedemptor  of  a  world  which,  beginning  at 

est  point,  was  struggling  through  pain  and  toil  upward  to- 
nmortality  and  blessedness,  God  himself  being  the  everlast- 
ther,  the  everlasting  Teacher,  the  everhisting  Nurse,  bear- 
5n's  sins,  and  carrying  their  sorrow,  in  the  great  work  of 
5  up  the  race  from  its  lowest  seminal  point  to  its  highest 
)8t  perfect  development. 

jrefore,  to  preach  at  that  time,  a  crucified  Saviour  to  a  Boman 
freek,  was  to  preach  an  offense;  but  to  those  who  were 
it  was  the  power  of  God.  That  is,  as  soon  as  men's  minds 
'ally  open  to  this  new  conception  of  God,  not  as  a  tyrannical 
ot  as  a  God  of  materialism,  not  as  a  God  of  exterior  pomp 
rcumstance,  but  as  a  God  of  wonderful  tenderness,  and 
^,  and  love,  and  capacity  for  suffering,  and  willingness  to 
bearing  the  groaning  world  in  his  bosom  as  a  mother  bears 
ahild  in  her  arms,  curing  it  by  her  warmth,  and  as  a  God 
g  out  his  life  into  the  world  to  quicken  and  ennoble  it — 
I  as  that  idea  of  God  should  become  patent  and  universal,  it 
be  a  power  against  which  no  other  power  could  stand  for  a 
it  It  has  been  so.  It  is  so  to-day.  There  is  no  power  like 
'  the  true  interior  unfolding  of  the  character  of  God. 
»  whole  of  Paul's  preaching,  as  he  shows  it  here,  had  three 
ts  in  it.  He  assumes  universal  human  sinfulness.  That 
10  proof.  It  never  needed  any  proof.  It  needs  it  as  little 
it  did  then.  That  was  the  first  element  The  second  was 
love,  suffering  love,  sacrificing  love,  and  self-sacrificing  love, 
there  was  immortalitv.  I  think  that  these  are*  the  three 
aental  elements  in  the  Gospel — universal  human  sinfulness, 
aal  recovering  love,  and  the  universal  immortality  of  men. 
ives  the  horizon;  this  gives  the  atmosphere;  this  gives  the 
motive  and  efficient  power;  this  gives  the  subject  on 
the  atmosphere  and  the  power  work.  Man  sinful;  im- 
ity  his  destiny ;  God,  the  Redeemer,  working  out  his  sal- 
It  is  a  sublime  drama.  It  is  very  vulgar  in  its  details 
see  it  in  practical  life  unless  we  are  enlightened  by  the 
;  but  looked  at  understandingly,  it  is  most  sublime.  Long 
Science  knew  enough  to  tell  about  the  race,  the  Gospel  had 
mportant  disclosures  concerning  it,  and  the  manifestation  of 
I  Christ  Jesus  had  adapted  itself  to  the  then  unknown  state 

8. 

ristianity,  therefore,  is  fundamental.  It  takes  human  nature 
true  condition.  It  teaches  the  possibilities  of  development 
generation.     The  great  original  point  in  Christianity  is  the 
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effectiveness  with  which  it  delivers  men  from  evils.  Habits  can  be 
broken  up  bj  it  It  has  power  to  reconstruct  a  man's  character. 
A  new  life  may  be  unfolded  through  its  instrumentality,  .out  of  the 
histories  of  a  very  bad  life.  All  other  Religions  are  very  poor  and 
vapid  in  that  direction.  It  teaches  divine  mercy,  not  as  an  alterna- 
tive, not  as  an  occasional  thing,  but  as  the  very  leaven  of  time 
as  the  genius  of  the  universe ;  as  the  working  force  of  divine  gov- 
ernment It  makes  the  end  and  aim  of  the  Gospel  to  be  the  bring- 
ing out  of  the  race  a  perfect  manhood.  Reading  the  Bible  would 
not  hurt  folks  that  live  in  the  pulpit;  so  I  will  read  a  wprd  01 
two  on  this  subject : 

"  He  gave  some.  Apostles ;  and  some.  Prophets;  and  some,  Evangel^rtB 
and  some.  Pastors  and  Teachers." 

He  gave  all  sorts  of  apparatus  to  the  whole  Church.    What  die 

he  do  it  for?    Why, 

**  For  the  perfectlofi^  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry*  for  tbi 
edifying  [building  up]  of  the  body  of  Christ :  tiU  we  all  come  in  the  anity  o 
faith,  and  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  Gk>d,  unto  a  perfect  man  [manhojod] 
unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ.'* 

Here  is  a  most  exquisite  illumination,  to  dark  minds,  as  to  tb< 
end  which  the  Gospel  seeks  through  ages,  which  is  the  developmea 
of  mankind  into  a  more  uoble  manhood— one  which  shall  fiU  mei 
with  the  qualities  of  the  divine  nature  itself  "  The  perfecting  of  th< 
saints"  is  the  perfecting  of  manhood  among  men.  Nothing  cai 
80  move  mankind  as  these  interior  truths  of  God  in  Christ,  in  th< 
direction  of  human  nature  and  immortality. 

It  is  not  possible  to  arouse  and  develop  the  moral  and  intel 
lectual  nature  of  man,  and  not,  as  a  consequence,  stimulate  even 
organization  of  human  society.  If  you  bring  to  bear  upon  mai 
the  full  disclosure  of  himself  as  compared  with  an  ideal  that  1 
called  tlw  law ;  if  you  bring  to  bear  upon  him  the  terrific  conae 
quences  of  right  and  wrong  in  this  life  and  tho  life  to  come;  if  yoi 
arch  over  human  nature  with  the  glowing  firmament  of  divin< 
mercy  and  love,  inspiring  hope,  and  stimulating  every  side  o 
human  nature — if  you  bring  to  bear  upon  man  this  invisiblo  truth 
this  thought-force  and  heart-force,  then  you  bring  to  bear  upoj 
him  a  power  which  comes  from  no  other  source  whatever. 

Now  I  say  that  it  is  impossible  that  you  should  develop  men  t 
any  considerable  degree  by  this  invisible  truth,  by  this  thought 
force  and  heart-force  of  the  universe,  without  affecting  all  thei 
condition?  external  to  themselves.  For  it  is  the  nature  of  nMin' 
thought  and  feeling  to  incarnate  itself.  When  you  have  a  glofri^ 
thought,  and  you  try  to  put  it  on  paper,  there  is  the  incamat^M 
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)  outward  and  physical  form  which  yon  gire  to  an  inward  pnrt 
your  life. 

When  the  artist  has  rising  before  him  some  conception  of  ideal 
sutj,  and  he  pats  it  on  canvas,  there  is  the  incarnation  of  his 
ought     When  it  is  a  macliine  that  a  man  thinks  of  or  invents, 

>  facilitate  human  industry,  that  machine  is  a  part  of  the  man. 

>  is  an  incarnation  of  his  thought  Houses,  warehouses,  plows,  har- 
>W8,  ships,  fabrics,  pictures,  statues,  all  things  that  go  to  make 
latenal  life  to-duy,  are  but  the  outpourings  of  human  thought 
>Udified  into  matter.  Man  is  pouring  himself  out  into  incarnate 
»rma  Anything  that  develops  in  a  man  universal  activity,  fhiit- 
ilness,  pungency  of  thought,  versatility  of  taste,  aspiration  and 
obleness,  will  not  stop  iu  that  man  :  it  will  flash  out  of  him  into 
18  surroundings.  So  that  the  moment  you  bring  to  bear  upon 
lankind,  with  any  considerable  degree  of  generality,  this  vast  in* 
»rior  moral  stimulating  influence,  society  outside  begins  to  feel  it 
or  the  man,  being  waked  up  in  parts,  seeks  to  embody  himself. 
*  you  wake  up  conscience  in  men,  they  instantly  begin  to  correct 
ults  and  patch  up  laws.  If  you  wake  up  the  power  of  imagina- 
on  in  men,  vulgarities  flee  from  the  household,  and  rudenessee 
'take  themselves  to  bestial  quarters.  If  you  fill  the  souls  of  men 
ith  a  loftier  conception  or  a  higher  purpose,  it  at  once  repeats 
^If  in  new  organizations,  such  as  etiquette,  manners  and  customs 

human  society.  The  fountain  of  these  things  is  in  the  man 
ixiself,  and  he  is  kindled  and  refined  and  purified  by  the  letting 
^^n  upon  him  of  the  vivific  influence  of  the  heart  of  God,  which 
the  source  of  life,  and  the  promoter  of  it  in  all  who  live.  If  you 
^ke  up  the  divine  fervor  in  a  man,  and  bring  him  to  a  conscious- 
iss  of  his  own  power,  the  feeling  repeats  itself,  and  reappears  in 
xsiness,  in  laws,  in  institutions,  in  industries.  The  world  is  a  re- 
reduction  of  the  inward  states  of  a  man. 

To  render  the  whole  man  vital,  therefore,  is  to  bring  out  his 
reative  energy  iu  every  direction  ;  and  society  is  the  incarnation  of 
le  thoughts  and  feelings  and  aspirations  of  men's  souls. 

Hence,  he  who  carries  to  nations  a  true  and  vital  Gospel, 
irries  to  them  seed-forms  of  a  universal  civilization.  Sometimes 
en  have  said,  "  If  you  would  expend  your  missionary  forces  in 
aching  men  a  better  agriculture  and  a  better  industry  in  shops 
id  on  ships,  you  would  then,  from  that  side,  work  up  a  condition 
I  which  religion  could  be  engrafted."  But  what  is  tlie  office  of 
ligion  ?  What  do  we  want  when  we  go  among  men  ?  We  want 
stimulate  the  inward  life  and  nature  of  men.  Then  that  inward 
imnlation  will  develop  itself  into  forms  of  industry  and  civiliza- 
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tion.     We  want  a  motive-i)ower  tirst.     I  do   not   say  that  the- 
cannot  be  auxiliary  elements :  there  are  (of  tiiat  1  shall  treat  moi 
at  length  in  moment) ;  but  the  primary  force,  the  grand  cause 
causes,  is  that  vitality  which  comes  from  the  brooding  and  tl 
living  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  human  souL 

True  religion,  then,  will  take  into  consideration  every  huma 
good.  I  do  not  say  that  all  preaching  produces  all  civilization ;. 
do  not  say  that  all  the  forms  which  Christianity  has  assumed  h& 
given  truth  to  this  declaration ;  but  I  do  say  that  the  essenti 
intrinsic  idea  of  Christianity  is  the  vitalization  of  the  human  sa 
by  the  power  of  God's  life  and  soul.  I  do  say  that  this  is  t 
mother-head  of  all  civilization,  and  that  out  of  it  will  flow  eve 
conceivable  excellence. 

So  Christianity  is  not  simply  a  technical  system;  it  ia  ■ 
simply  a  creed;  it  is  not  simply  a  polity;  and  yet,  yoa  must  m 
suppose  that  I  am  railing  at  systems  or  creeds  or  polities^  Tfc 
are  auxiliaries,  but  not  primaries.  They  are  secondary  coa 
quences.  Christianity  is  a  life-power,  first  in  God  and  then, 
man.  When  we  have  vitality  in  the  body,  then  we  have  raime 
we  have  a  table,  we  have  the  furniture  of  the  table,  and  we  drL: 
eat,  and  clothe  ourselves  to  keep  up  that  vitality. 

Christianity  is  vitality  in  the  soul.  First,  it  employs,  as  ausi 
aries,  the  church  and  ordinances ;  then  it  employs,  as  methodfi 
^instruction,  the  Book,  or  preaching;  but  the  thing  itself  is  1 
giving  power.  It  is  divine  in  origin,  but  human  in  developmc 
This,  being  central,  and  being  made  preeminent  above  everytlii 
else,  develops  civilization,  and  unfolds  all  the  auxiliaries  which  & 
required  for  this  life. 

When  Christianity  is  developed  through  an  inordinate  eccles 
asticism,  it  makes  me  think  of  some  children  that  you  have  see 
dressed — very  small  babies,  rolled  up,  and  rolled  up,  and  rolled  u 
in  such  a  multitude  of  caps  and  ribbons  and  blankets,  that  it  toe 
half  an  hour  to  get  down  to  the  spot  where  you  heard  some  fail 
crying!  Christianity  has  been  swathed,  and  bandaged,  and  woui 
up,  and  covered  up,  for  the  sake,  it  is  said,  of  its  symbols,  ai 
sealed  with  stamps,  and  signs,  and  signets,  till  it  was  no  bigger  ths 
a  cricket ;  while  the  church  was  bigger  than  a  whole  castle.  Chr 
tianitv  has  been  smothered  in  its  robes. 

It  is  not  a  technical  system.  It  is  not  a  creed  nor  a  polil 
though  it  has  a  creed  and  a  polity;  its  source  is  the  same  as  tfa 
from  which  creation  sprang,  and  from  which  proceed  those  inspi] 
tions  under  which  the  highest  instinct  of  the  soul  acts. 

The  difference  in  moral  result,  between  civilization  as  a  sabe 
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tute  for  Christianity,  aad  civilization  as  the  product  and  uuxiliary 
of  Christianity,  will  appe^ir  from  this  statement:  that  u  civilization 
"which  is  built  up  from  the  outside,  from  the  human  side  purely, 
materializes;  while  a  civilization  which  is  the  outworlviug  of 
i$pirituality,  from  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  human  soul,  tends 
to  spiritualize,  and  to  lift  men  away  from  the  physical.  In  one 
case  civilization  becomes  the  end  and  aim  of  life ;  but  in  the  other 
it  is  only  its  fruit  and  product  There  can  be  no  humanity  with- 
out spirituality  ;  and  there  can  be  no  spirituality  without  divine 
inspiration.  No  civilization  acts  harmlessly,  beneficently,  which 
does  not  spring  from  that  higher,  that  loftier  nature  of  men,  which 
comes  only  from  the  immediate  contact  of  the  divine  Spirit. 

The  reason,  then,  why  Christianity  should  be  diffused  becomes 
apparent.  It  should  be  diffused  because  it  carries  with  it  every- 
thing that  is  valuable  to  the  individual  man;  because  it  carries 
with  it  everything  tliat  is  stimulating  and  inspiring  to  each  indi- 
vidual in  the  growth  which  he  seeks;  because  it  carries  with  it  that 
latent  nature  which  purifies  the  social  relations  of  men ;  because 
it  carries  with  it  those  influences  wliich  invariably  develop  into  all 
enterprise,  activity,  and  material  improvement. 

In  our  own  case,  the  reasons  why  Christianity  should  be  diffused 
upon  this  continent  and  throughout  this  nation  are  of  ^le  most 
pressing  and  urgent  character.  We  are  a  people  dwelling  under  a 
sky  and  upon  a  soiJ  such  as  have  never  before  been  known.  The 
enterprise,  the  thrift,  the  wealth -producing  power  of  this  nation,  is 
something  almost  past  one's  conception.  In  this  vast  domain  the 
constructive  ingenuity  of  men  plays  upon  elements  which  for 
universality  and  for  value  are  beyond,  measure. 

Ahl  none  cau  know  these  things  from  hearing  a  sermon  or 
reading  a  book.  One  must  travel ;  one  must  take  the  cars  and 
sweep  all  day  and  all  night  through  fields  every  acre  of  which  is 
deep,  beyond  the  plow's  toHch,  with  fertile  soil ;  one  must  cross 
the  prairies,  and  cross  the  great  river,  and  cross  the  prairies  again, 
and  the  mountains,  and  the  plains  beyond  these,  and  so  on  by 
almost  continued  weeks  of  traveling,  before  he  can  begin  to  have 
any  conception  of  the  outstretch  of  the  three  thousand  miles  which 
lie  between  oc^aii  and  ocean,  and  which  is  almost  one  vast  culti vat- 
able  field.  One  must  thread  the  mountains,  and  count  their  seams; 
one  must  plunge  down  deep  into  the  earth,  and  know  its  depths  of 
gold,  and  resources  of  metal;  one  must  fly  from  north  to  south, 
and  from  east  to  west,  and  in  wide  circuits  all  round  about,  to 
form  any  conception  of  the  foundation  of  the  vast  material  wealth 
which  is  laid  up  in  the  building  of  this  continent.     And  one  must 
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see  how  all  nations  are  sending  their  young  men  and  their  capital 
hither,  to  have  any  adequate  idea  of  the  great  developments  which 
have  taken  place  in  our  land. 

Thirteen  years  have  so  changed  the  West  that  dnring  my  late 
visit  there  I  hardly  knew  my  old  home.  Time  so  changes  territo- 
ries and  states  that,  on  returning  after  an  absence-of  a  few  years^  one 
scarcely  recognizes  them.  Where  I  once  traveled  for  days  in  forests 
almost  without  an  opening,  the  trees  are  all  gone^  and  the  fields  are 
all  open.  I  rode  from  Indianapolis,  when  I  first  came  here,  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  on  the  first  car  that  ever  left  that  capital :  to-day  the 
whole  State  of  Indiana  is  threaded  with  railroads,  as  the  body  is  with 
nerves.  When,  thirty  ye^rs  ago,  1  went  through  the  State  of  Illinois^ 
there  was  not  one  mile  of  raih*oad  in  that  State :  to-day  there  are 
more  than  six  thousand  miles  of  i^ailroad  in  Illinois.  There  are  only 
seven  counties  that  have  not  railroads,  while  there  are  over  a  hun- 
dred counties  that  have  them.  Such  are  the  changes  which  take  place 
within  the  brief  section  of  one  man's  life-time.  The  np-springing 
of  improvements,  the  out-cropping  of  minerals,  the  development 
of  resources  in  this  country  is  truly  wonderful.  Material  wealth 
throughout  the  nation  is  progressing  with  strides  of  which  we  have 
no  conception  until  we  see  it  with  our  own  eyes — and  then  we  will 
not  believe  it. 

Now,  uport  this  vast  industry,  upon  this  great  materializing 
tendency,  there  must  come  a  spiritualizing,  refining,  sanctifying 
influence,  or  we  shall  become  a  nation  of  mere  materialists,  mere 
matter-workers,  seeking  for  physical  thrift  and  for  outward  com- 
fort. The  ininieiise  industries;  the  enormous  prosperities  of  this 
nation,  demand  that  there .  shall  be  more  and  more  potently 
preached,  everywhere,  that  Gospel  which  has  unity:  not  sectarian 
divisions ;  not  animosities  springing  from  philosophical  problems, 
handled  by  discordant  parties,  that  throw  them  back  and  forth  at 
each  other  as  so  many  muuitions  of  war;  but  that  essential  spirit 
of  religion  which  unites  God  toman,  and  man  to  his  fellows,  and 
makes  him  minister  and  master  at  one  and  the  same  time  of  all  the 
material  products  of  the  globe,  sanctifying  the  world,  and  calling  it 
his  Father's  house,  he  being  the  child  and  the  possessor.  Otherwise, 
men  aie  but  oxen,  asses,  draught-horses,  and  other  animals  of 
burden.  Men  should  control  the  earth;  and  in  order  to  do  this 
they  must  be  in  possession  of  that  spiritualizing  life  which  comes 
only  through  the  life  that  is  revealed  by  the  manifestation  of  the 
Jjord  Jesus  Christ. 

jL  he  relation  of  Christianity  to  the  democratic  ideas  which  men 
like  4o  boast  about,  and  do  noti  \\k^  to  follow,  requires  that  every 
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man  who  loTes  his  country  should  aid  in  the  promulgation  of  itjs 
essential  spirit.  The  value  of  all  men,  without  regard  to  race  or 
condition,  is  the  essential,  democratic  American  idea.  The  true 
democratic  idea  is  that  a  -'man's  a  man  for  a'  that,''  or  this,  or  that, 
or  anything  else.  The  real  democratic  American  idea  is,  not  that 
every  man  shall  be  on  a  level  with  every  other  man,  but  that  every 
man  sliall  be  what  God  made  him,  without  let  or  hindrance ;  that 
thei*e  shall  be  no  prejudice  against  him  if  he  be  high,  and  that  no 
disgrace  shall  attach  to  him  if  he  be  low ;  that  he  shall  have 
supreme  possession  of  what  he  is  and  what  He  has ;  that  he  shall 
have  liberty  to  use  his  forces  in  any  proper  direction  ;  that  whether 
he  be  born  of  Caucasian,  or  African,  or  Indian  parents,  he  shall 
have  air  the  rights  which  God  gave  him.  Tlhit  every  man  shall  be 
permitted  to  organize  and  develop,  in  all  lawful  ways,  the  forces 
which  have  been  conferred  upon  him  from  the  heaven  above,  or 
from  the  earth  beneath,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  and  the  help  of 
laws  and  institutions — that  is  the  democratic  idea.  All  men  calling 
themselves  democrats,  think  they  are  democrats;  but  they  are  not 
There  is  nothing  in  the  world  harder  to  take,  unless  oixe  is  born 
again,  than  democracy ;  for  it  is  essentially  the  seeing  of  God  in 
men.  It  is  a  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  men  without  regard  to 
nationality,  or  race,  or  color,  or  condition.  It  is  an  understanding 
of  the  vitality,  and  dignity,  in  every  soul  which  is  created  of  God, 
and  destined  to  immortality.  It  is  an  appreciation  of  the  brother- 
hood of  every  human  being  for  which  the  blood  of  Christ  was  shed. 
It  is  a  higher  and  a  nobler  thing  than  party  lines  or  words  make  it 
to  be.  This  nation  has  been  formed  on  essentially  Christian  and 
democratic  ideas.  Our  fathers  were  not  perfect  men  (we  might 
know  that,  as  we  are  their  lineal  descendants),  but  they  were  men 
who  had  drank  deep  in  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity.  They  hated 
oppression,  though  they  did  not  quite  know  how  to  clear  them- 
selves of  that  which  they  hated  in  others.  They  came  hither  a 
true  band  of  men,  seeking  to  erect  society  upon  a  just  foundation, 
and  to  give  it  a  structure  which  should  tend  to  carry  out  vital 
Christian  principles.  There  never  were  more  honest  and  faithful 
w(»rking  men  than  these.  Subs tiinti ally,  the  laws  and  customs  and 
institutions  which  they  brought  from  the  old  country  were  Chris- 
tian, as  were  also  those  which  were  added.  And  the  modifications 
which  were  made  in  them,  were  made  that  they  might  confonn 
more  entirely  to  those  exalted  views  of  manhood  which  were 
breathed  upon  the  world  by  the  spirit  of  Christ  And  these  laws 
and  customs  and  institutions,  working  out,  and  working  out,  have 
gone  all  over  the  land. 


..!• 
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The  conflict  of  the  last  fifiy  years  has  beeu  a  conflict  betwee 
the  essential  spirit  of  justice  and  humanity,  which  was  latent  i 
American  ideas,  Jind  the  atrocious,  contrary  spirit  which  was  late 
in  the  political  economy  and  in  the  servile  industrial  institution 
of   our  now   happily   regenerated    and    disenthralled    iieighbon 
Without  this,  we  never  could  have  had  peace  in  this  land. 

I  was  railed  ut  us  un  abolitionist ;  as  a  disturber.    I  did  not 


enough  to  deserve  as  much  obloquy  as  I  received.  But  still  1  wi 
moved.  Something  was  stirring  me  up.  We  were  all  instruments  i^^cii  ii 
an  invisible  Hand.  There  was  an  impelling  Power  greater  tha^^s^u 
any  of  the  actors  knew. 

When  they  dug  for  the    Dry  Dock  in  the  Navy  Yard,  th< 
struck  a  central  spring ;  and  the  engineer  said  that  it  had  bett»- 
have  some  cement  put  on  it  to  stop  it  up.    They  opened  a  hole  ai 
put  in  some  cement;  but  the  next  morning  the  cement  was  goi 
and  the  spring  was  boiling  again.     Then  the  engineer  said  X\\\ 
had  better  be  some  solid  masonry  to  shut  down  the  spring.    Soth^- 
built  it  in  carefully  with  masonry.     The  spring  waited  until  th^- 
got  home,  and  then  burst  out  again.     Then  they  determined 
drive  piles  down,  and  fix  it.     They  did  drive  piles,  and  fix  it;  b 
the  spring  bubbled  up  again,  just  as  if  it  did  not  care  anythii 
about  engineers  nor  engineering.    After  they  had  spent  some  mont 
in  trying  to  stop  the  spring,  they  built  a  curb  around  it,  and  let 
run.     The  fact  was,  that  it  had  most  of  the  east  end  of  Liong  Ish 
pushing  it  out,  and  no  piles  nor  masonry  nor  cement  could  mai 
the  seeivt  underground  force  by  which  it  was  impelled. 

And  there  was  nothing  that  could  resist  the  spirit  of  freed< 
which  came  down  from  Him  who  i-esides  in  the  heavens.     The  Loi 
the  crucified  One,  who  wept  for  the  poor,  and  died  for  the  sinnini 
his  was  the  Spirit  which  was  at  work,  like  that  hidden  sprii  ^^  '"'^' 
And  when,  through  all  this  nation,  by  plannings,  by  piottings,  ^^ 

political   masonry,  by  piles  driven  with  fraud,  by  the  cement  ^^ 

iniquity,  by  all  manner  of  arrangements,  men  were  attempting  ^ 

defeat  the  spirit  of  Almighty  God,  he  broke  through  and  bc-"***^*^^^ 
tered  them.  And  now  the  stream  runs  freelv  and  unobstruct^  — ^^' 
It  is  the  river  of  the  water  of  life. 

Out  of  the  bosom  of  Christianity,  out  of  these  few  esseni 
elements  of  it — not  neces.sarily  out  of  its  dogmas,  whatever  th 
service   may  be — come    those    elements  which   are    demanded 
human  conditions.     The  essential  spirit  of  Christianity  is  the  co- 
passion  of  God  on  account  of  man's  sinfulness  and  need. 
revelation  of  the  essential  power  of  love;  the  revelation   that  tS' 
power  is  diffusive ;  the  revelation  that  it  is  a  medicine,  and  not? 
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iiless  puuishmeut  of  the  universe ;  the  revelation  of  a  God  who 
the  heavens  with  a  glory  and  brightness  in  which  are  truth 
justice,  and  in  which  they  are  enforced  by  the  vitality  of  divine 
passion  and  love — such  a  revelation  is  true.  The  immortality 
very  human  being,  and  the  love  and  pity  and  compassion  of 
for  men,  is  true.  It  is  that  which  gives  to  democracy  a  future 
a  power.  This  is  the  reason  why  we  should  spread  true  Chris- 
ity  over  the  continent.  For,  look  at  the  vast  immigration 
3h  is  going  on.  Ship  after  ship,  vessel  after  vessel,  is  bringing 
luman  freight  to  our  shores.  Europe  is  coming  over  here  to  see 
and  to  stay  with  us;  and  she  is  welcome.  There  is  room 
igh — room  enough  for  the  good  and  the  bad.  Many  of  them, 
rentilation,  will  be  better  than  they  were  at  home.  Many  of 
n,  under  better  laws,  will  be  unprovoked,  and  will  make  good 
I.  Many  will  fail — no  spring  ever  came  that  there  were  not 
e  apple  blossoms  than  brought  forth  fruit;  many  will  perish 
go  down  ;  but  still,  let  them  come. 

Then  we  have  our  four  millions  of  Africans.  What  are  you 
ig  to  do  with  them  ?  Are  they  of  no  value  ?  Oh,  Democrat! 
think  much  of  an  Irishman  with  a  vote  ;  and  you  praise  him: 
it  now  do  you  think  of  the  Negro  ?  You  used  to  think 
iiing  of  him ;  but  now  he  has  a  vote.  Ah !  that  makes  a 
erence.  A  man  with  a  vote  in  his  hand  is  a  very  different 
iture  from  a  man  thai  has  no  vote.  Any  human  being  who 
krols  a  vote  has  power.  He  has  power,  because  with  that 
5  he  can  compel  the  community  to  attend  to  his  wants  and 
!Q  to  his  opinions. 

The  Indian  has  no  vote,  and  therefore  has  no  such  power : 
t  are  you  going  to  do  with  him  ?  In  other  words,  what  is 
istianity  going  to  do  with  the  undeveloped  races  on  this  conti- 
*  ?  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  came  down  to  save  those  who  were 
—the  poor,  the  mean,  the  criminal,  the  needy,  the  lowest.  We 
i  Christian  nation  ;  what  is  our  Christianity  going  to  do  ?  So 
ks  we  can  make  it  our  political  interest  we  take  care  of  the  poor, 
low,  and  the  needy  ;  but  the  spirit  of  Christ  is,  that  love  is 
n  freely,  without  money,  without  price,  and  without  desert  It 
spirit  which  leads  a  man  to  give  his  life  for  the  sake  of  others. 
3re  are  tlie  martvrs  and  heroes  who  sink  themselves  in  order  to 
up  the  degraded,  according  to  the  spirit  of  Christ? 
*Ah,  but!"  men  say,  ''we  do  not  want  the  heathen  on  our 
•88.  They  may  have  some  little  trick  of  work;  but  then,  they 
heathen,  and  we  do  not  want  them  here.  Thev  wo'n't  be  con- 
ed.     You  never  can   mingle  them  with  our  own  population." 
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Well^  I  am  astonished  at  these  Chinese  myself!  They  haTe  seen  so 
maby  beautiful  exhibitious  of  Christian  character,  that  they  must 
be  Tery  stupid  not  to  admire  it !  It  must  be  that  they  are  bereft  of 
natural  retison,  not  to  be  fascinated  with  California  piety,  and  not 
to  fall  in  love  with  the  religion  of  the  emigmnts  from  the  East! 
Why,  what  have  we  not  done  to  convert  them  ?  We  have  thrasheil 
them,  and  l<icked  them;  we  have  hung  them  on  trees;  almost 
every  Gospel  influence  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  them  ;  but 
the  fellows  will  not  be  converted!  Well,  it  may  be  that  some 
nations  are  outside  of  mei*cy! 

Oh  !  what  a  mockery  of  our  democratic  notions,  what  a 
mockery  of  our  own  government,  what  a  supreme  mockery  of  the 
faith  which  we  have  in  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  manner  in  which  we 
are  treating  the  poorer  and  weaker  races  that  come  among  us ! 

Whom  does  the  mother  first  take  care  of  in  the  household  ?  Is 
it  the  great,  robust  boy,  with  curls  all  aflame  upon  his  shoulders? 
No,  it  is  the  little  crippled  child,  faint  and  feeble,  wan  and  pale, 
that  holds  out  its  little  hands,  but  cannot  run.  She  brushes  all  the 
other  children  aside,  and  rushes  to  her  "darling,"  and  takes  it  to 
her  bosom.  And  it  is  God  in  the  mother  that  makes  her  do  it. 
The  spirit  in  her  is  the  same  as  that  in  God,  only  that  in  God  is 
infinite.  And  such  bejng  the  nature  of  God,  the  lowest  and  the 
neediest  are  those  who  come  first  to  his  thought  and  help.  And 
are  we  Christian?,  who  put  the  ring  on  the  rich  man's  hand,  and 
admit  him  to  all  privilege;  who  honor  the  man  that  lives  in  the 
fine  houso;  who  take  the  prosperous  to  our  bosom;  but  who  say  to 
tlio  ])oor,  the  down-trodden,  the  ignorant  and  the  vulgar,  "Bens 
the  herd,"  and  cast  them  into  the  sea,  as  if  they  were  but  mire  and 
dirt? 

We  nood  the  diffusion  of  true  Christianity  to  equalize  the  con- 
ditions of  men  on  this  continent,  and  enable  us  to  meet  those  great 
responsibilities  which  G«kI  has  rolled  in  upon  us. 

We  must  also  have  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  throughout 
this  continent  on  account  of  the  rising  forces  which  are  about  to 
enact  a  vast  drama  in  our  midst.  We  are  threatened  by  a  golden 
Samson  without  ^es.  Gigantic,  corporate  wealth  is  but  just  begin- 
ning: its  career.  Whether  it  will  shake  down  the  temple  of  our 
govern mcnt  and  our  liberties,  we  know  not.  There  must  be  a 
spirit  roused  up  in  this  nation  to  meet  wealth,  which  is  God's 
almoner;  which  is  a  universal  bounty;  whicli  can  assist  Chris- 
tianity; which  can  lay  the  foundations  of  civilization;  which, 
like  snow,  if  evonly  diftnsed  over  <lie  country,  is  good,  but  is  evil  if 
it  is  drifted,  leaving  some  parts  bare  and  others  heaped  up.     The 
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accnmiilatiQjQS,  the  consolidations  of  wealth  in  a  few  hands,  in  the 
hands  of  vast  corporations,  are  threatening  the  liberty  of  the  indi- 
yidualy  the  integrity  of  the  State,  the  purity  of  the  court,  the  very 
existence  of  popular  legislation ;  and  nothing  but  the  true  spirit  of 
religion  will  ever  enable  this  nation  to  meet  its  coming  struggles — 
for  we  are  going  to  have  struggles. 

This  morning's  sermon  which  I  am  preaching  is  leading  more 
and  more  rapidly  to  the  contribution  baskets.  I  am  attempting  to 
argue  before  you  the  indispensable  necessity  of  sending  out  a  true 
and  pure  Gospel  throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  this 
land,  for  the  sake  of  humanity;  for  the  sake  of  the  household;  for 
the  sake  of  those  great  developments  which  are  so  important  to  us; 
for  the  sake  of  abiating  those  dangers  which  thrall  us  on  every 
side. 

Why  should  we,  then,  send  out  the  home  missionaries  ? — for  it 
is  for  the  home  missionaries  that  I  am  pleading  to-day.  I  know 
them.  My  life  began  among  them.  In  so  large  a  number  as  that 
which  has  gone  forth  over  the  continent,  there  will  be  some  chaff 
among  the  wheat,  there  will  be  some  poor  material  among  the 
mass ;  but^  as  a  body  of  men,  I  do  not  believe  the  sun  ever  rose  on 
a  thousand  ministers  more  humble,  more  devoted,  more  wise,  or 
more  sacrificing  than  the  home  missionaries  who  have  been  sent  to 
the  West  on  the  continent  of  America.  Why  should  we  send  them 
out?  Because  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  on  missionary  ground 
in  our  own  land  goes  into  neighborhoods  where  the  population  has 
been  streaming,  and  where,  for  variolas  reasons,  the  Gospel  will  not 
go  with  them,  or  cannot  he  supported  among  them.  In  the  first 
place,  the  gi'eat  bulk  of  people  who  go  to  the  wilderness  to  found 
new  villages  and  towns  and  cities,  go  with  material  ends  in  view. 
They  have  not  much  heart  for  the  work  of  moral  evangelization. 
And  if  they  had — as  some  have — the  work  which  they  must  do  is 
such  as  renders  it  impossible  for  them  to  keep  up  with  the  require- 
ments of  religion  and  civilization.  When  you  were  born,  the  roads 
were  all  made.  In  old  Litchfield,  when  I  was  born,  the  old  house 
was  built,  the  barn  was  built,  the  garden  was  in  operation,  the 
fences  were  made,  the  bridges,  such  as  they  were,  were  laid  down,  , 
and  the  whole  community  was  organized.  That  part  of  construc- 
tion was  done,  and  all  that  was  required  was  now  to  superinduce 
the  schools  and  churches,  and  to  support  them,  which  required 
only  a  coniparatively  small  outlay. 

But  in  these  new  States,  the  roads  are  to  be  made ;  and  the 
fences  are  to  be  built.  (If  I  could  have  my  way,  there  would  be  no 
fences  on  the  continent;  they  are  all  waste;  but  I  suppose  they  are 
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a  part  of  political  economy !)  The  houses  are  to  be  built ;  the  im- 
plements are  to  be  bought;  and  the  men  have  to  earn  the  bread  by 
which  they  live.  They  have  such  a  pressure  of  material  wants  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  them  to  do  anything  for  the  promotion 
of  education  and  religion.  Such  is  their  condition  that  to  keep  the 
body  ill  health  and  strength  is  the  prime  necessity.  And  then 
come  other  things  in  their  turn.  The  great  mass  of  the  emigrants 
that  go  West  have  not  the  power  to  build  schoolhouses  and 
churches,  nor  the  power  to  support  teachers  and  ministera  of  the 
Gospel. 

Now,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  if  one  member  suffers,  all  the 
members  suffer;  and  bv  virtue  of  another  fact,  that  the  older  and 
more  prosperous  should  take  care  of  the  younger  and  less  favored — 
by  virtue  of  these  two  facts  the  long-settled  communities  should 
extend  their  sympathy  and  bounty  to  the  younger  States  of  the 
West.  We  cannot  afford  to  have  the  Great  Valley  population  mate- 
rial, brutal.  AVe  cannot  afford  to  have  New  England  ignorant  and 
degraded.  We  cannot  afford  it  in  the  Middle  States.  We  cannot 
afford  it  anywhere.  There  is  not  a  State  in  this  Union  that  we  can 
afford  to  have  barbarous.  If  Arkansas  comes  up  and  says,  "  Help 
us  to  build  schools,^^  it  is  your  interest  in  New  York  to  build 
schools  in  Arkansas — if  you  want  a  selfish  motive.  If  South  Caro- 
lina says,  "  We  have  been  peeled,  and  we  want  aid  to  rebuild  our 
educational  and  Christianizing  institutions,"  you  cannot  in  New 
York  afford  to  let  her  beg  in  vain.  If  a  man's  finger  have  a  felon 
on  it,  I  do  not  care  if  it  be  his  little  finger,  it  will  swell  and  acha, 
and  he  may  say  as  much  as  he  pleases,  "Take  care  of  yourself,  littlfe 
finger;  I  am  too  busy  with  philosophy  to  take  care  of  you  ;"  but  it 
will  make  liim  take  care  of  it,  first  or  last.  There  is  not  a  single 
State  in  this  great  nation  that  is  not  connected,  by  social  and  moral 
and  political  ligaments,  to  every  other  State.  We  are  all  joined 
togetlier,  not  in  an  absolute  unity,  but  in  a  unity  in  which  one 
depends  upon  tlie  others  for  its  leave  to  go  up.  The  prosperity  of  a 
part  depends  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  whole. 

In  })lea(ling  for  home  missionaries,  I  plead  for  men  whose  shoes* 
lateliets  I  am  not  worthv  to  unloose:  not  for  men  who  stood  in 
conspicuous  places,  and  are  God's  heroes;  not  for  men  who  reap 
their  renown  in  our  dav ;  but  for  men  who  are  likelv  to  have  the 
highest  glory  in  heaven.  I  know  men  whose  chances  of  glory  in 
the  other  life,  I  had  almost  said,  I  would  give  my  blood  to  have — 
men  unknown,  poor,  sick,  going  from  house  to  house,  preaching  in 
schoolhouses,  and  in  the  dripping  woods,  summer  and  winter 
spending  and  being  spent,  for  those  who  can  neither  pay  them  not 
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E^uk  them.  Through,  scores  of  years  they  are  building  founda- 
t:i<3n8  which  one  day  will  bear  noble  structures;  but  they  will 
txi  dead  and  gone,  and  nobody  will  rememl)er  that  they  did  the 
^1  *».i-d  and  homely,  the  coarse  and  rude  work.  Nobody  ?  Yes, 
^^od  and  heaven  will  remember  it! 

What  we  need  is  such  men,  asking  for  nothing  but  leave  to  die 

i  tx    the  field.     Of  such  men  we  have  scores  and  hundreds.     And  for 

I'Tfcyself,  I  feel  that  there  can  bo  no  service  more  acceptable  to  God, 

iKxore  becoming  to  you,  and  more  agreeable  to  me,  than  that  we 

**Hould  stand  in  the  midst  of  our  abundance,  and  pour  liberally  into 

"^li€3  treasury  of  that  society  which  is  preaching  in  all  the  vast 

*>iitlying  States,  and  in  all  the  territories  clear  out  upon  the  very 

^if>  of  the  farther  ocean,  the   unsearchable  riches  of  the   Gospel 

<>r  Jesus  Christ. 

While,  then,  in  ten  thousand  places,  to-day,  they  gather  in 
t-'^^enty,  fifty,  a  hundred  men,  and  preach  to  them  Christ  and  him 
^fiacified,  shall  we,  in  this  great  congregation,  with  our  joy,  with 
^•Ur  social  sympathies,  with  our  homes  that  await  us — shall  we, 
^  *»  the  abundance  of  our  privileges,  remember  our  brethren,  or 
**Hall  we  forget  them,  and  despise  God  ? 


» •   ^   •• 


PRAYER  BEFORE   THE   SERMON.* 

Ottr  heavenly  Father,  we  commend  to  thy  care  these  dear  children.  We 

joiee  to  believe  that  they  are  not  Deyoud  thy  thought  and  sympathy.  The 

things  are  thine,  and  the  mightietst.    Thou  art  mightier  as  Father  than 

of  us  can  be.    It  is  not  IxH'ause  we  are  human,  and  far  away  upon  the 

I,  that  we  love  our  children:  but  because  we  are  of  God;  it  is  because 

^^e  spark  of  divine  iove  is  kindled  in  us.    If  thine  affection  glows  in  our 

^^^uls,  and  lights  our  whole  household  benignly,  what  must  be  the  glow  of 

^  ^lat  inlluite  iove  which  is  in  God  when  it  is  kiudled  in  the  whoie  household 

^^d  realm  of  tlio  Unirerse?    We  draw  near  to  thee  with  coulidence.    As  a 

^t^Uion  flowers  will,  ere  long,  rise  up  because  the  sun  hath  oome,  and  will, 

^ay  by  day,  look  him  in  the  face  for  light,  and  for  liberty  to  be;  so  all  that 

•ive,  and  are  of  the  family  of  men,  look  up,  day  by  day,  unto  thee,  that  in 

^by  love  and  can^  they  may  have  liberty  of  beiug. 

We  pray  for  these  part^uts,  that  they  may  know  how  to  bring  up  their 
irtalldren  in  virtue  and  godliness,  so  thai  they  shall  become  men  and  women 
living  in  the  service  of  God ;  in  his  fc^ai*  and  love ;  and  in  all  truth  and 
tdelity  to  their  dutii«  among  men. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  look  with  compassion  upon  all  the 
children  that  are  gathered  into  the  household  belonging  to  this  ohurob. 
\V\\\  theliord  liave  compassiou  on  them,  and  give  strength  and  wisdom  to 

^  Immediately  following  the  baptism  of  children. 
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their  parents  find  teachers,  and  grant  that  thej  may  grow  up  In  the  ni 
ture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.    And  while  we  cla«p  them  m  the  bosoi 
of  loye,  while  we  throw  the  arms  of  affection  about  them,  still  may  we  ft 
that  they  are  not  ours  absolutely,  that  they  are  of  God,  and  that  they 
go  again  to  him,  what  time  he  shall  please.    And  so  n^ay  we  love,  that  oi 
love,  by  faith,  may  be  transplanted,  and  that  we  may  give  to  heaven  th.^ 
things  which  make  earth  the  fairest.  May  we,  without  reluctance  or  repininf 
give  back  to  God  the  things  with  which  he  hath  most  enriched  us.    May  w  ^— 
live  as  seeing  Him  who  is  inyisible.    May  the  heavens  shine  clear  tbrougE* 
the  opaque  side  of  our  houses,  and  be  the  inward  light  of  our  dwellings^B 
May  the  faith  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  enter  our  homes,  and  carry  li^bt  an^d 
warmth  and  peace.    Whether  there  be  sorrow,  or  whether  there  be  Joy^  / 
whether  there  be  defeats  or  whether  there  bo  triumph,  in  either  oaae,  nut^ 
we  glory  in  the  Lord,  and  give  thanks  unto  God.  We  pray  for  thine  inspira- 
tion  in  the  household.    We  pray  for  knowledge  of  that  life  which  is  higher 
than  mortal  life.    We  pray  for  strength  to  do  the  things  which  men  canwot 
do  alone.  We  pray  for  the  resting  upon  us  of  thy  divine  influence,  by  which 
we  may  advance  toward  true  mauhood  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  live  above  the 
world,  overcoming  its  temptations,  and  avoiding  its  snares.  When  castdowD, 
may  we  be  able  to  rise  up  undestroyed,  and  go  on  again. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  we  may  have  thy  divine  presence,  not  only  in 
the  household,  but  in  all  our  assemblies— in  our  schools  and  classes ;  in  th<^ 
church  gatherings ;  in  the  whole  life  of  this  people.  May  wo  not  attempt  to 
live  by  ourselves,  rootless,  and  airless,  and  sunless.  May  we  live  by  faith  oi 
the  Son  of  God.  May  our  horizon  be  the  whole  realm  of  immortaiity,  and 
our  hope  the  whole  power  of  the  love  of  God. 

And  so  may  wf^  live,  day  by  day,  patient,  laborious,  expectant  tn  hope^ 
willing  to  sufTer,  willing  to  liTts  and  willing  to  die.  May  we  be  in  the  at^aiv 
which  thy  servant  of  old  was  in.  Desiring  to  depart  and  be  with  Chritt. 
which  is  better  than  life,  may  we  be  willing  to  live  for  them  who  dwell  on 
earth,  and  need  our  care  and  services.  Wilt  thou  bo  very  near  to  all  who 
are  in  thy  presence  this  morning,  and  graciously  administer  thy  presence  to 
them  according  to  their  several  necessities.  For  thou  goest  forth  to  every 
heart,  and  dost  not  regard  the  dwelling  which  it  doth  inhabit.  Thou 
steepest  to  the  most  lowly.  Yea,  thou  abidest  with  the  contrite  and  broken 
in  heart. 

Be  with  those  who  are  very  weak,  and  know  their  weakness,  and  de>- 
spond,  and  cry  out.  Give  them  inward  strength.  May  their  souls  l>e  able. 
every  day,  to  say,  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 

Be  with  those  who  are  in  gloom  through  troubles,  and  bereavements, 
and  disappointments,  and  various  overthrowings  in  life.  We  pray  that,  as 
the  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  seems  perpetually  to  be  diasolving, 
they  may  have  the  faith  of  that  better  house,  not  made  with  hands,  eternal 
in  the  heavens.  And  there  more  and  more  may  they  dwell  with  secret 
insiGcht,  and  with  holy  hope  and  expectancy.  May  they  cast  forward  this 
tiope  into  the  other  land,  as  an  anchor,  to  hold  them  surely  and  steadfsstly 
m  the  rocklngs  and  swayingsof  this  world. 

Wo  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  all  those  who  came  up  here 
this  morning  conscious  of  God*8  great  goodness  to  them,  conscious  of  his 
preserving  mercy  and  restoring  kindness,  and  thankful  for  their  prosperity, 
for  their  joys  at  home,  for  their  successes  in  their  avocations,  and  for  all 
that  they  have  attained.  May  they  now  make  mention  in  their  souls  of 
their  indebtedness  to  thee.  And  wilt  thou  accept  their  thanksgiving!,  their 
offerings,  and  their  testimony. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  be  with  those  who,  in  the  midst  of  life,  are 
swaved  hither  and  thither  by  its  ten  thousand  currents.    Hold  them  stead- 
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If  they  have  been  swept  out  of  the  way,  may  they  be  brought  back 
and  led  to  pursue  the  thhigs  which  are  true  and  manly. 
"^^e  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  those  who  are  bearing  the 
^en  aad  heat  of  the  day  may  be  fouud  worthy  of  their  cullmg.  Blefis* 
»*  *-»  E>ray  thee,  the  young.  Grant  that  they  may  begin  life  with  noble  asplra- 
Mons^k,  and  that  they  may  never  yield  theDi  up.  Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that 
tti^y  servants  who  have  generosity,  and  a  sense  of  justice,  and  mercy,  and 
f-K*«at;li,  and  Qdelity,  may  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  east  down  into  unfaith 
( ^3^^  ttie  sights  which  they  behold.  Let  not,  we  beseech  of  thee,  the  unworthy 
l^t^atory  of  life  that  every  day  meets  them  teach  tbem  to-day  infidelity  and 
t:  o^morrow  oonviction.  May  they  be  steadfast  in  faith,  and  hope,  and  belief 
■•v^  Grod  and  immortality.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  raise  up  a  generation  of 
nobler,  and  purer,  and  better  to  serve  thee. 
Hlees,  we  pray  thee,  the  poor;  those  whom  all  men  frown  upon,  and  all 
hate,  or  neglect,  or  tread  under  foot  in  their  weakness.  We  pray  that 
and  more  the  spirit  of  mercy  may  be  diffused  throughout  the  lives  of 
L,  and  that  there  may  bo  more  who,  like  Christ,  shall  go  out  to  seek  and 

the  lost. 
l?Ve  beseech  of  thc^  that  thou  wilt  bless  those  m  our  midst  who  have  con- 
their  lives  to  this  great  evangelization  of  men.  Be  with  all  those 
^^t&o  teach  in  our  Bible  classes  and  Sunday-schools,  and  all  who  are  cone-erned 
***  "tlie  direction  of  them.  We  pray  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  may  dwell  m 
^^«Lr  midst.  And  grant  that  true  fellowship,  and  fervent  friendship,  and 
**^l>le  aspiration,  and  devout  consecration  to  the  work  of  God  among  men 
be  found  in  the  great  band  of  laborers.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant 
we  may  not  envy  one  another;  that  we  may  have  no  jealousy ;  that  we 
not  seek  our  own  praise.  Gi'ant,  we  pray  thee,  that  we  may  join  our 
>r  to  that  of  others  who  are  not  seeking  their  own  honor,  and  who  are 
^^iling  to  work  though  tbey  shall  not  reap  the  praise  thereof.  May  we  be 
to  labor  in  humble  places,  and  lay  foundations  whose  superstructure 
<»nnotsee. 

Wo  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  all  thy  churches  may  learn  more  and 

the  thmgs  which  pertain  to  peace  and  may  thy  ministering  servants 

'« less  of  the  spirit  of  this  world,  and  more  and  more  of  benignity  and  of 

magnanimity  which  belongs  to  the  children  of  God.    We  pray  that  the 

«  may  come  when  the  disciples  of  the  Sufferer  shall  not  be  found  inflict  • 

**^^  suffering;  when  the  discjiples  of  Him  who  laid  down  his  life  to  save  sm- 

^^**«  shall  cease  to  rail  and  cast  stones  at  one  another,  or  to  hold  the  gar- 

^^^iuts  of  those  who  do.    We  pray  for  a  time  of  peace,  and  gentleness,  aud 

^^rlty,  and  faith,  and  honor,  and  helpfulness,  and  univei'sal  love.    How 

^"^^g,  O  God,  shall  thy  church  be  dark?    When  shall  it  shine  as  a  city  set 

^l>on  a  hill?    Let  the  day  come,  we  beseech  of  thee.    Let  the  glory  of  it 

^^^wueven  in  our  time,  bringing  over  the  mountains  the  light  of  th(^  8ou 

^>i  man,  the  glory  of  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  which  shall  flame 

^orth  in  righteousness. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise.  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  evermore. 


m 
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CBIME  AND  ITS  REMEDY. 


**  Beoaase  senteDoe  against  an  evil  work  it  not  exeouted  fpeedily,  therv* 
tbelMartof  theaonaof  men  it  fully  eet  in  themto  doayiL"— SooL  TiiLlL 


-»*^ 


When  crime  breaks  loose  in  a  community,  the  natural  impube 
every  one  is  at  once  to  burst  forth,  after  exclamations  of  horror 
^i:id  Bui-prise,  into  sentences  of  condemnation.  Courts  are  blamed; 
^lie  police  are  blamed;  laws  are  blamed;  the  whole  community  is 
blamed.  These  interjections  of  indignation  are  signs  of  a  sort  of 
^lind  and  indiscriminate  moral  revulsion  from  crime;  but  they  are 
^either  wise,  nor  intelligent  even.  Every  one  tends,  in  view  of  the 
Augmentation  of  crime  against  life,  against  property  and  against 
V>usincs8,  to  call  out  for  more  rigor,  for  more  punishment. 

This  matter  of  dealing  with  a  criminal  class  in  a  community  it 

Aot  a  matter  which  can  be  settled  in  a  moment— certainly  not  by  a 

j>as8ionate  outcry.    It  is  one  of  the  most  difBcult  problems  that 

c^ome  before  the  human  mind.    What  a  society  imperfectly  organ* 

ized  (as  all  human  society  is)  can  do  with  its  morbid  and  criminal 

members,  is  a  question  involving  so  many  elements,  running  so  deep, 

having  in  it  so  much  that  is  obscure,  and  in  its  history  so  much  that 

is  mistaken,  that  the  reformation  of  criminal  life,  or  the  security  of 

t;he  community  against  criminal  intrusion,  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 

:roand  studies  that  can  be  given  to  the  philosopher,  the  magistrate 

or  the  philanthropist. 

The  great  end  of  punishment  in  human  society  is  the  protection 
of  society  itself.    There  is  no  right  in  human  society  of  punishment 
for  the  sake  of  vengeance  or  pain.    It  is  usually  said  that  the  object 
of  punishing  is  the  protection  of  society,  and  the  reformation  of  the 
culprit;  but  these  two  are  the  same.    Society  protects  itself  when 
\>j  punishing  it  deters  others  from  crime;  but  society  never  so  pro- 
tects itself  from  criminal  violence  as  when,  by  punishing,  it  refomaa 
the  men  who  are  dangerous;  so  that  in  either  case  punishment 
means  protection  of  society  life. 
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How  the  pnnishment  shall  be  inflicted/ in  what  degrees,  with 
what  severity,  is  a  matter  purely  of  experience  and  expediency.  The 
right  of  sooiety  to  its  own  existence,  and  to  all  the  measures  which 
are  indispensable  to  its  existence,  is  unquestionable;  and  according 
to  the  condition  in  which  society  finds  itself,  if  it  exist  in  a  barbar- 
ous state,  it  has  a  right  to  rude,  and  even  to  barbarous  punishment. 
In  a  higher  development,  when  society  is  carried  up  by  moral  and 
intellectual  influences  to  a  much  higher  level,  it  has  a  right  to  sub- 
stitute modes  and  degrees  of  punishment  that  shall  be  in  accord- 
ance with  its  new  life  and  condition.  There  is  no  authority  in  the 
Word  of  God,  nor  out  of  the  Word  of  God,  that  binds  society  to 
any  degree  or  line  of  punishment.  This  is  a  question  which 
inheres  in  society  itself,  and  is  one  of  its  primal  rights;  and  it  is  to 
be  interpreted  and  applied  according  to  the  light  of  experience,  and 
according  to  the  condition  of  each  part  of  society. 

The  prevention  of  crime  is  the  duty  of  society,  as  I  have  said; 
and  it  is  to  be  efiected,  as  far  as  necessary,  by  punishment ;  1)at; 
this  duty  is  correlative.  No  society  has  u  right  to  punish  at  one 
end,  while  it  neglects  to  prevent  crime  at  the  other  end.  The  ob- 
ligation of  society  to  remove  the  causes  from  which  vices  and 
crimes  spring;  the  obligation  of  society  so  to  arrange  its  laws  and 
civil  procedure  as  in  the  least  degree  to  provoke  outbreak,  is  com- 
mensurate with  its  right  and  obligation  to  punish  wrong  when  it 
breaks  out.  The  right  of  punishing  should  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  duty  of  prevention,  though  they  are  often  ignored  and  almost 
forgotten  in  reasoning  upon  this  subject. 

In  attempting  to  prevent  crime,  and  to  forestall  it,  experience 
determines  that  it  is  not  severity  which  is  effectual.  It  is  certainty 
and  celerity  of  punishment  that  prevents  crime,  if  anything  does. 
It  is  the  certainty  of  suffering,  and  the  certainty  of  suffering  very 
nearly  coincident  with  the  commission  of  wrong,  that  most  power- 
fully acts  upon  the  minds  and  imaginations  of  men.  Nature  might 
have  taught  us  this.  Society  has  taught  it  abundantly.  All  those 
great  natural  laws  whose  penalties  are  gradual,  and  culminate  far 
in  the  future,  are  comparatively  neglected.  To  tell  a  young  man 
who  is  in  the  constant  indulgence  of  his  passions,  that  he  will  be 
prematurely  old,  that  at  forty-five  years  of  age  he  will  have  burned 
out  the  oil  of  his  life,  has  very  little  influence  upon  him;  but  if  he 
knows  that  an  act  committed  at  night  will  vindicate  itself  before 
morning,  if  he  knows  that  penalty  and  wrong-doing  are  not  a  hand's 
breadth  apart,  and  that  the  penalty  is  certain,  then  he  will  be  strongly 
dissuaded  firom  eviL  And  those  great  natural  laws  which  are  most 
observed,  are  the  ones  which  strike  the  quickest  and  the  most  sorely; 
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']&  ile  those  whioh  are  lingering,  no  matter  if  in  the  end  their  pen- 
are  tremendons,  are  the  least  regarded,  and  the  least  felt 

^'BeoaiMeBeatenee  against  an  eril  work  is  notezeonted  speedily,  ther^ 
the  beart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  fully  set  in  them  to  do  eviL" 

It  is  speedy  trial  and  certain  justice  that  are  the  prime  factors 

of"  every  rightly  administered  system  of  punishment. 

That  crimes  against  society  and  against  human  life  are  increas- 

ixig^9  none  can  doubt.    What  are  the  reasons  of  it? 

I  think,  in  Uie  first  place,  that  we  are  not  to  leave  out  of  the  ac- 

unt  the  vast  amount  of  ignorant  emigration.     This  continent  is 

world's  refuge.    Hither  come  the  best  men,  and  hither  come, 

t^^o,  some  of  the  worst  men,  of  all  nations.    We  have  to  deal,  not 

i^lono  with  our  native  criminals,  bnt  with  the  criminal  populations 

of  every  age  and  every  nation  on  the  globe.    And  they  concentrate 

11^  B  few  of  our  great  seaboard  cities.    The  increase  of  crime,  thore- 

roi-«,  in  such  a  city  as  New  York,  is  not  a  fair  index  of  the  increase 

of  crime  throughout  the  State,  or  at  large.    And  the  increase  with 

iia   is,  I  think,  in  one  direction — from  the  vast  ignorant  population 

'wHich  is  thrown  upon  our  hands. 

Then,  we  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  great  increase  of  property 

i^ioreases  the  temptations  for  its  possession.    In  the  acquiring  of 

P^xjperty  throughout  society,  men  see  the  letting  down  of  morality. 

^ Hey  see  that  the  truth  is  less  and  less  esteemed;  that  honesty  be- 

^^^een  man  and  man  is  less  and  less  regarded;  and  that  the  transi- 

^*oiig  from  a  permissive  to  a  forbidden  wrong-getting  of  property 

|8  ^ery  slight  and  gradual.     And  as  property  is  vastly  increasing, 

Jts  acquisition  follows  the  law  of  universal  nature. 

If  you  go  to  a  new  land,  and  introduce  an  orchard,  you  shall 

^^d  that  for  a  series  of  years  fruit  flourishes  there  almost  without 

^^cmies;  but  as  orchards  increase,  insects  begin  to  increase;  and 

^^  old  communities  it  is  almost  impossible  to  raise  fruit;  so  many 

^^€  its  enemies. 

When   grain  is  sown  \x\  new  countries,  it  has  no  foes;   but 

^ken  generations  have  passed  away,  it  has  them  by  the  score. 

When  the  amount  of  property  is  comparatively  small,  there  arc 

^H>mparatively  few  that  prey  upon  it;  but  as  it  augments,  it  follows 

^)le  general  law,  and  the  number  of  its  parasites  increases,  as  also 

^loes  the  number  of  those  who  attack  it  violentlv.     So  the  increase 

^f  property  is  always  followed  by  a  corresponding  increase  of  its 

demies,  or  the  enemies  of  its  security. 

We  are  to  bear  in  mind,  also,  the  prevalence,  in  spite  of  all  re- 

fennations,  in  spite  of  all  attempts  at  legislation,  in  spite  of  mora] 

iQgsioD,  of  drink-insanity.    The  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  I  think, 
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has  been  very  much  abated  in  the  commnnity  among  the  regulated 
classes;  but  among  the  unregulated  classes  the  use  of  it  basin- 
creased  Jfy  therefore,  you  should  draw  a  kind  of  equatorial  line 
through  the  middle  of  society,  I  think  you  would  find  that  abofe 
this  line  drinking  has  diminished,  and  below  it  has  increased.  And 
our  crimes  spring  largely  from  that  part  of  the  commnnity  in  which 
drinking  habits  have  increased. 

Now,  '*good  liquor,''  as  it  is  called,  is  bad  enough,  and  oarries  in 
it  the  fire  of  inflammation.  All  that  is  necessary  to  tarn  a  man 
into  a  fiend  is  contained  in  good  liquor.  When  liquor  is  adulterated 
and  poisoned,  it  is  all  the  worse ;  and  there  is  reason  to  belieye  that 
that  which  is  drank  by  the  great  imbruted  classes  of  men  among  us 
is  not  eyen  good  liquor — that  it  has,  aside  from  its  inevitable  and 
universal  mischievous  effects,  added  qualities  of  mischiefl 

Take  a  foreign  population,  mixed  up  largely  with  native  de- 
tritus, and  augment  the  amount  of  property  which  lies  within 
easy  and  natural  acquisition,  and  inflame  men  with  drink,  and  with 
drink  which  breaks  down  their  judgment  and  moral  sense,  and  all 
sense  of  decency,  and  we  have  a  pretty  good  analysis  of  the  caoses 
that  are  acting  on  what  are  called  the  criminal  classes 

But  there  is  another  generic  cause — namely,  the  almost  univer- 
sal conviction  of  impunity  in  society.  It  is  hardly  considered  dan- 
gerous any  longer  to  be  a  criminal.  The  bulk  of  those  who  commit 
crime  are  young. 

Vidocq  said  that  in  Paris  nine  parts  out  of  ten  of  all  the  crime 
was  committed  by  persons  under  twenty-five  years  of  age.  I  know 
not  what  statistics  would  show  in  New  York,  or  in  America  at  large ; 
but  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the  vast  amount  of  crime  in 
our  land  is  committed  by  persons  under  thirty  years  of  age — that  is, 
by  that  class  in  whom  hope  and  impulse  are  predominant,  rather 
than  reflection  and  conscience,  and  from  whom  therefore  are  re- 
moved almost  entirely  all  the  elements  of  fear. 

I  mention,  first,  what  perhaps  will  not  carry  your  oonviction  as 
it  does  mine — the  cowardice  of  the  householder.    It  is  a  low  and 
poor  application  of  the  great  doctrine  of  peace  (which  certainly  is 
the  ideal  of  Christianity,  and  is  to  be  reached  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable) which  teaches  men  that  they  had  better  allow  their  houses  to 
be  broken  open  and  rifled  rather  than  send  to  judgment  unprepared 
the  miscreant  burglar.    It  is  an  utterly  false  view  of  this  doctrine 
which  men  have  who  think  that  this  sense  of  mercy  to  the  culprit    • 
should  be  stronger  than  the  sense  of  one's  duty  to  protect  his  pro-    - 
perty.     Partly  from  cowardice,  and  partly  from  a  badly  educated  A 
view  on  this  subject,  men  will  not  defend  their  premisea— or  thers^ 
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i«  only  here  uid  there  one  that  will  do  it    If  eyery  man  felt  that 
wlieii  he  became  a  hoaseholder  he  was  entrusted  by  the  community 
with  a  fort,  and  was  held  responsible  for  the  defence  of  that  fort 
3guiii8t  all  the  enemies  of  society ;  and  it  was  understood  that  who- 
ever attempted  to  take  it  put  his  life  in  his  hands^  and  exposed 
biinself  to  just  penalties;  that  he  took  upon  himself  the  risk  of 
blood  and  death,  as  the  man  does  who  attempts  to  take  a  man-of- 
-war or  a  military  fort,  I  think  it  would  yastly  raise  the  tone  of  con - 
soleuoe  in  the  criminal  classes;  but  if  the  theory  prevails  that  a 
xzkah  may,  with  impunity,  when  his  house  is  entered,  lie  still,  and 
^^hite  as  the  sheet  that  covers  him  in  bed,  saying, '^  Take  my 
^^atch,  and  my  wife's  jewels,  only  don't  take  my  life,  and  let  me  not 
*^«Jce  yours** — if  that  theory  prevails,  and  men  play  coward  in  their 
own  households,  it  is  an  invitation  and  an  encouragement  to  every 
^^eak-thief  and  every  murder-thief.    No  man  is  fit  to  keep  house 
^^^Ko  is  not  fit  to  defend  it  by  his  right  hand  and  arm,  with  any- 
ttiing  that  he  can  seize.    Every  man  ought  to  have  a  sentiment  of 
^onor  that  shall  be  as  vivid  and  intense  in  his  own  bouse  as  if  he 
Were  the  commander  of  a  ship  or  a  forL    The  community  would 
ioiu  together  and  cry,  "  Dastard'*  of  a  man  in  charge  of  a  fprt  who 
should  pull  down  his  flag  and  retreat  with  his  forces,  when  it  was 
^^ttacked,  because  he  did  not  like  to  fire  oS  his  cannon,  lest  he 
'Knight  kill  somebody,  or  do  some  harm ;  but  the  presumption  is 
^hX,  nineteen  out  of  twenty  would  consider  themselves  well  off, 
"'^hen  their  premises  are  invaded,  if  by  compromising  they  could 
S^t  rid  of  the  invader  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  hundred  dollars, 
without  being  killed  themselves  or  killing  him.    But  let  there  be  a 
general  presumption  that  he  who  attacks  a  house  will  lose  his  life, 
^tid  the  number  of  crimes  by  theft  and  robbery  would  be  greatly 
^minished. 

I  say  that  it  is  a  Christian  duty  for  men  to  fortify  their 
^^onses.  All  the  houses  on  my  street  have  been  entered — some 
^^  them  time  and  again.  It  is  a  shame  to  build  houses,  or  to 
^^^ve  them,  so  that  they  can  be  easily  entered.  After  mine  had 
^^^«n  once  robbed,  I  fortified  it  all  round.  And  I  do  not  hesitate 
^  say,  that  in  case  of  an  attack  of  this  kind,  I  think  I  should  live 
^^^Qording  to  my  preaching,  in  defending  my  house  against  any 
^*lned  intrusion  of  culprits  upon  it 

It  is  impunity — impunity  founded  on  cowardice — impunity 
bounded  on  a  bad  interpretation  of  Scripture,  that  makes  it  so  easy 
«br  men  to  rob  houses  and  escape. 

Now,  while  you  are  cursing  the  thief,  save  a  little  bit  of  the  oen 
ture  f(Hr  yoarielf.    There  is  blame  at  home. 
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Then,  the  chances  of  escape  from  detection  are  bo  uiaxiy  as  to 
encourage  men  to  deeds  of  violence  and  rapine. 

Jnstice  is  represented  with  bandaged  eyes,  and  holding  the  ^ 

scales  so  that  there  shall  be  fair  weight.  She  says  nothing,  and 
will  not  see  anything,  nor  do  anything  bnt  stand  holding  the  even 
scales.  And  the  oflScers  of  justice  very  largely  think  that  it  is 
their  duty  to  have  their  eyes  bandaged,  so  that  they  need  not  see 
any  more  than  they  can  help.  The  consequence  is  that  when 
scores  and  scores  of  men  commit  crime,  there  is  no  vigilance  to  detect 
them  ;  there  is  no  one  to  watch  and  bring  them  to  jnstice.  Even 
when  officers  might  see,  they  often  think.it  discreet  to  look  the  other 
way.  Thus  negligence  on  the  part  of  conservators  of  peace  works 
toward  the  universal  impression  that  there  is  impunity  in  crime. 

Then,  when  men  are  arrested,  there  are  a  great  many  chances 
(»f  their  escape — ^first  by  compromise  with  the  police.  I  honor  a 
good  policeman.  I  believe,  usually,  that  each  policeman  is  honest ; 
but  generally  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.    That  ^ 

there  are  cbnnivances  before  arrest  and  connivances  afterwards  by  ^ 

unworthy  members  of  this  most  honorable  and  useful  body,  none  ^ 

can  doubt  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  our  «x 

courts,  or  with  practice  in  them.    A  great  many  conservators  of  j^ 

peace  in  the  community  think  it  to  be  their  duty  to  compromise  in  ^^ 

this  matter.  So  there  is  the  compounding  of  villanies,  and  they 
are  helped  by  property  owners.  Men,  for  instance,  from  whom  has 
been  stolen  fifty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  bonds,  feel  that  if  they 
can  recover  forty  thousand  dollars  worth,  and  lose  the  ten,  and  let 
the  thief  go,  they  will  be  fortunate.  Therefore  large  amounts  of  ^  odI 
property  are  stolen  in  order  that  a  large  premium  may  be  received  JE>-d 
lor  returning  them.  There  is  so  much  of  this  sort  of  thing  going  on  mim  ^n 
that  it  creates  a  great  sense  of  impunity — if. men  are  only  dexterous  ^  szas 
enough  and  large  enough  in  their  operations.  Thus  the  com- 
pounding of  villanies  by  policemen  and  property  owners  is  another 
cause  for  a  belief  in  impunity  on  the  part  of  the  criminal  classes. 

Then  there  are  to  be  added  the  chances  of  escape  from  convic-      — ^^o- 
tion  when  men  have  been  detected,  and  brought  into  court,  and     .^Mid 
arraigned.     In  the  first  place,  there  is  an  amount  of  political  infln-    — Jrwi- 
ence  brought  to  bear  upon  our  courts  which  is  fatal.    Largely,  the    ^  ^e 
criminal  judges  in  New  York  have  felt  the  whole  force  of  candi-   — iJ/- 
dateship.    I  think  there  has  not  been  a  step  so  directly  back  toward  -O^ 
barbarism   as  that  by  which   criminal  judges  are  elected  by  the  ^^  -*^ 
people.     There  never  will  be  a  pure  judiciary  till  we  go  back  to  the 
custom  of  our  fathers  in  this  regard.     Now  the  judge  on  the  bench 
knows  that  his  election  for  the  ensuing  term  will  depend  upon  th 
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'W'ajr  in  which  be  carries  himself  daring  his  present  term.  Here  are 
en  who  have  been  guilty  of  thieving,  of  burglary,  of  all  manner 
violations  of  the  law,  but  he  knows  that  his  re-election  is  in  their 
^snds;  and  it  is  not  in  human  nature,  as  it  has  been  committed  to 
j  tiidges  in  these  days,  not  to  be  influenced  by  such  considerations. 

But  aside  from  that,  voters  and  workers  are  valuable  to  parties  in 
^^ards  and  districts ;  and  prominent  politicians  interfere  in  behalf 
of  criminals,  to  wrest  them  from  the  hands  of  the  law,  and  to  shield 
^liem  from  every  legitimate  effort  which  is  made  to  bring  them  to 
-  j  iistice.  So,  in  the  working  of  things,  our  very  political  institu- 
tions are  destroyed,  as  well  as  all  certainty  of  conviction  in  courts; 
and  thus  impunity  is  given  to  those  crimes  which  knock  from 
^:]nder  society  it^  sills  and  foundation-stones. 

That  is  not  all :  there  is  a  vast  pecuniary  influence  brought  to 
\:>ear  against  the  administration  of  justice  in  our  courts.*    Fre- 
C[uent4y,  men  who  are  unknown  in  influence  or  politics,  and  who 
sire  without  friends,  are  tripped  up  in  a  moment,  and  the  laws 
expiate    themjselves    fully.      Quickly   roll   around  the   wheels  of 
Justice.     Promptly  the  judge  pronounces  sentence,  and  the  crimi- 
nal is  "sent  up.''    A  little  useful  i*eputation  is  in  that  way  given 
to  him  who  conducts  the  court.     But  if  a  criminal  has  friends,  and 
possesses  large  means,  and  is  of  great  importance  in  elections, 
money  rains  about  our  courts  in  abundance.    Thousan'ds,  tens  of 
thousands,  1  suppose  I  may  say  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
«re  brought  to  bear  to  stop  or  to  pervert  the  impartial  administra- 
tion of  justice.     And  all  these  things  are  known,  felt,  and  calculated 
upon  by  the  criminal  classes. 

I  cannot  discuss,  though  I  must  allude  to,  what  I  regard  to  be 
the  very  lax  ethics  of  the  honorable  profession  of  the  law  itself.  It 
is  held  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  defense  ;  and  I  hold  that  it  is 
every  man^s  right  to  have  the  best  aspect  put  upon  his  case  which 
learned  counsel  can  put  upon  it.  In  a  general  sense  this  is  correct. 
I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  a  minute  examination  of  iL  I  merely 
say  this:  that  the  extent  to  which  this  supposed  right  and  duty 
has  been  carried  has  almost  made  a  mockerv  of  courts  and  of 
justice.  I  do  not  see  how  one  can  reconcile  it  with  his  conscience 
or  with  sentiments  of  manhood  and  of  honor,  to  carry  out  the  part 
of  a  counsel  to  such  a  degree  as  has  notoriously  been  done  in 
many  of  our  courts,  in  favor  of  the  criminal  classes.  If  there  be 
such  latitude  permitted;  if  men  of  genius  and  learning  may  con- 
tinuously, not  under  circumstances  of  mistake  or  misconception, 
but  almost  methodically,  almost  by  organization,  pervert  law  by 
ingeuuities  and  ten  thousand  hair-splitting  exceptions,  so  that  the 
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decisions  of  the  conrts  shall  be  at  yariance  with  the  ayerage  moral 
sentiment  of  the  whole  commnnity,  then  they  are  the  patrons  of 
criminals,  as  well  as  the  defenders  of  them,  in  each  particnlar 
instance.  I  will  not  undertake  to  say  how  far  the  peryerse  influ- 
ence of  counsel  has  been  carried ;  bnt  it  must  be  reckoned  as  one 
among  the  many  causes  which  produce  in  the  community  the 
large  sense  which  prey  ails  of  impunity  in  crime. 

Now  what  is  the  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  ? 

Of  course,  that  which  lies  back  of  everything  else  is  education, 
coupled  with  religion — education  in  religion — religious  education. 
It  behooyes  the  community  to  raise  up  a  generation  of  better  men. 
And  when  I  say  that  the  community  ought  to  prevent  crime,  I 
mean  not  merely  that  it  ought  to  have  schools  in  which  to  educate 
men,  but  that  eyery  community  ought  to  apply  to  its  population 
all  these  great  sanitary  laws  which  have  been  shown  to  haye  moral 
consequences.  If  narrow,  unyentilated,  ill-lighted,  filthy  streets,  or 
boarding  houses,  ai-e  found  to  be  nests  of  crime,  fostering  it,  propa- 
gating it,  then  by  the  law  of  self-defense,  the  State  has  a  right  to 
expunge  them.  Scatter  the  population,  and  cleanse  the  thorough- 
fares. Whatever  law  of  health  stands  connected  with  morality 
should  be  enforced.  It  is  the  business  of  the  Legislature  and  of 
the  Executive  to  prevent  crime  by  the  application  of  its  great 
natural  laws.  It  is  in  vain  to  open  schools  and  ch arches  where 
there  exist  those  pestiferous  haunts  of  depravity  which  will  surely, 
in  spite  of  educatioii  and  religion,  carry  men  wrong.  Both  things 
must  be  done :  all  those  conditions  out  of  which  experience  teaches 
us  that  right-minded  men  come,  should  be  secured  by  the  State,  in 
so  far  as  the  interference  of  the  State  is  necessary;  and  gradually 
it  should  build  up  those  institutions  which  tend  to  develop  intelli- 
gence and  virtue  and  true  religion. 

There  ought,  also,  to  be  a  discarding  of  brutal  punishment,  such 
as  hanging.  I  do  not  say  we  have  no  right  to  take  away  the  life  of 
a  man.  I  have  no  scruple  on  this  subject.  That  is  not  it.  I  do 
not  say  that  the  death  penalty  ought  never  to  be  inflicted. 

When  an  aimy  is  before  the  enemy,  and  a  crime  is  committed 
which  threatens  the  discipline  of  the  whole  army,  and  its  safety, 
punishment  is  properly  inflicted  at  once,  and  on  the  spot.  The 
criminal  is  shot  down  summarily. 

When  the  Israelites  were  in  the  wilderness,  and  a  man  com- 
mitted a  crime  against  person  or  property,  which  jeopardized  the 
safety  of  the  community,  they  could  not  shut  him  up,  they  had  not 
the  conveniences  for  it  in  the  desert,  they  could  not  guard  him, 
they  could  not  do  anything  with  him  except  to  dispose  of  him ' 
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And  they  disposed  of  him  in  the  best  way  they  conid :  they  stODcd 

him  to  death.    And,  by  the  way,  those  who  are  so  fierce  in  urging 

the  argument  of  Scripture  on  the  question  of  hanging,  ought  t4> 

*^oieinber  that  if  they  adhere  to  the  text  of  the  Bible  they  must 

'Jot    hang  men  until   they  have   stoned  them.    And  if  they  aro 

burned,  they  must  be  stoned  first.    If  men  are  so  fond  of  following 

literally  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  then  they  should 

cbange  hanging  to  stoning,  in  order  to  be  consistent  throughout. 

^ow,  in  unsettled  forms  of  government,  where  the  best  thing  is 
^^o  pnt  a  man  out  of  the  way  by  taking  his  life  from  him,  it  is  per- 
^"^<5t;lj  right  to  do  it;  but  as  society  becomes  stationary,  and 
d^'v^^lops  in  its  resources,  and  is  able  to  punish  its  criminals  in 
otl^^x  ways  than  by  taking  their  lives,  I  hold  it  to  be  wrong  to  take 
1^^^«  It  is  better  to  restrain  a  man's  liberty,  than  to  take  his  life 
>  V  from  him,  where  the  condition  of  society  is  such  as  to  admit 


In  the  first  place,  I  hold  thut  taking  away  life  does  not  produce 
iic^oral  impression.  It  once  did.  When  society  was  in  a  low  and 
rous  condition,  there  was  nothing,  perhaps,  which  seemed  to 
more  a  punishment  than  the  premature  termination  of  life; 
^^t;  that  is  not  the  impression  which  prevails  now  in  the  commu- 
'*^t:y.  I  think  that  executions  work  in  the  other  direction.  They 
^^  ^ot  deter  from  crime.  They  rather  lead  toward  it  We  have, 
^^  C5an  have,  institutions  by  which  a  man  may  be  deprived  of  the 
J^^yi>lic  use  of  his  life,  and  may  be  confined  where  he  will  not  be 
^^tiljont  service  to  the  State,  and  where  he  will  be  a  living  example 
^ore  evil-doers.  A  man  who  has  been  forty  years  in  a  peniten- 
t*y  for  taking  the  life  of  a  fftllow-man,  is  a  better  moral  example 
^^n  one  who,  in  an  hour,  is  disposed  of,  and  forgotten  utterly. 

If  you  have  no  means  of  keeping  and  teaching  and  reforming  a 

^^     ^Ji  who  has  committed  a  murder,  you  are  justified  in  taking  his 

^^,  where  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  defend  society;   but  only 

^der  such  circumstances.    In  the  present  state  of  things  among 

^^>  the  employment  of  capital  punishment  by  hanging,  as  it  is  in 

^gue,  or  promises  soon  to  be,  is  going  back  toward  barbarism. 

The  existence  of  capital  punishment  renders  it  almost  impossible 

^^  convict  men  who  ought  to  be  convicted.     It  exercises  such  a 

^rverting  infiuenee  on  court  and  jury,  as  to  cause  men  to  look 

^pon  crime  as  a  thing  that  may  be  committed  with  comparative 

impunity.    It  is  not  severity   that  deters  men   from  crime,  but 

celerity  and  certainty  of  punishment.    A  small  penalty  that  ib  sure 

And  quick,  will  do  more  to  restrain  men  from  the  commission  of 

crime,  than  the  thunder  of  a  judgment  day  with  all  the  appanitus  of 
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omnipotence,  flaming  in  the  far  fature.  It  is  not  the  things  which 
lie  beyond  the  horizon  bnt  the  things  which  lie  this  side  and  cloeo 
to  men«  that  influence  them.  As  long,  therefore,  as  men  aire  pub- 
licly executed  upon  the  gallows,  I  think  juries  will  stretch  law 
and  feeling  to  the  utmost,  and  giye  impunity  to  crime  and  ti> 
criminals. 

Men  scoff  at  us,  and  say,  "  What  wishy-washy  humanity  that 
is  which  bestows  such  generosity  and  sympathy  upon  criminals^ 
and  does  not  think  of  the  victims,  nor  the  wives  and  cliildren  of 
the  victims;  which  cries  over  the  culprit,  and  forgets  those  whom 
he  has  injured!**    I  do  not  propose  to  cry  over  any  culprit;   I  do 
not  propose  to  bestow  generosity  or  sympathy  on  criminals;  but  I 
mean  to  uphold  that  which  1  think  will  best  take  care  of  society; 
and  I  say  that  hanging  will  not  do  this  half  so  well  as  imprison- 
ment   And  I  say,  further,  that  humanity  to  criminals  is  a  more 
sure  means  of  taking  care  of  society  than  inhumanity  or  barbarism 
would  be.    I  hold  that  when  a  man  becomes  a  criminal,  nothing  is 
so  bad  as  a  breaking  out  toward  him  of  the  belluine  passions  of 
.other  men.    It  is  thought  that  when  a  man  becomes  a  criminal, 
he  stands   in   the  line    of  brute   beasts,   and   has    forfeited  his 
rights.     It  is  not  so.    If  I  have  slain  a  hundred  men,  I  have  my 
rights — the  right  of  justice  and  the  right  of  humanity — the  rights 
which  God  and  nature  give  to  me.     I  have  not  the  right  of  .per- 
sonal liberty  of  action,  and  a  thousand  civil  rights ;  but  no  man 
can  divest  himself,  or  l)e  divested,  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  child  of 
God,  and  that  he  is  one  of  those  for  whom  Christ  died.     Thousrh 
ho  be  steeped  in  crime,  and  in  the  fumes  of  perdition,  yet  th^re  is 
that  in  him  which  every  human  soul  ought  to  look  upon  with  com- 
passion.    It  does  not  follow  that  we  shall  pardon  him,  or  that  we 
shall  not  punish  him;  hut  if  we  punish  him,  we  are  to  punish  him 
as  a  man,  and  not  as  a  beast.    We  are  to  go  to  his  punishment  with 
humanity  aud  generosity,  as  a  father  goes  to  the  punishment  of  his 
son.     H(»  does  not  spare  him,  but  he  chastises  him  as  a  father,  and 
not  as  an  executioner. 

When,  therefore,  our  punishments  are  ameliorated,  convictions 
will  multiply.  A  hundred  men  on  juries  would  bring  in  a  verdict 
of  guilty  if  they  knew  that  simply  the  liberty  of  the  criminal  would 
be  taken  from  him  in  prison,  wliere  one  would  bring  in  such  a  ver- 
dict if  it  were  known  that  the  fatal  cord  would  end  the  criminal's 
life.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  all  the  arguments^ 
pro  and  con.  of  this  matter. 

The  pardoning  power,  also,  in  the  community,  has  been  a  sonvoe 
of  wide-spread  conviction  of  the  impunity  of  crime.     I  hold  tbottf' 
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^Kro>TaId  be  impossible  to  carry  on  our  penal  iustitntions^  if  there 
ere  not  the  paxdoniug  power  of  the  Executive.  There  are  men 
ho  think  that  when  the  courts  haye  condemned  a  man  to  the 
««llowSy  the  Governor  has  no  business  to  interfere  with  their  deci- 
II ;  but  I  hold  that  the  pardoning  power  in  his  hands  is  a  safety- 
ve  for  every  prison  in  the  State.  While  at  Auburn  there  are 
^\xt  or  nine  hundred  prisoners^  and  at  Sing  Sing  six  or  eight  hun- 
y  and  at  the  penitentiary  several  hundred  more^  do  you  suppose 
ti'luese  prisoners  could  be  kept  in  subordination  if  there  were  not 
^ome  hope  of  release  held  out  to  them  ?  They  are  human  beings, 
^ud  are  to  be  ti*eated,  as  those  outside  of  prison  walls  are  treated, 
^y  renson,  by  conscience^  and  by  moral  sense. 

I  learned  in  Auburn,  that  a  man  had  been  sent  there  from 
ociQ  county,  for  horse-stealing,  for  only  one-half  of  the  time  that 
^^oiher  man,  from  an  adjoining  county,  had  been  sent  there  for  the 
8&ixie  offense.  They  came  together,  and  knew  each  other's  history. 
Ai^d  it  is  natural  that  the  man  whose  term  is  the  longer  should 
fifty,  "  Now,  if  I  am  sent  here  for  ten  years  for  stealing  a  horse,  and 
tli4^t  man  for  stealing  a  horse  is  sent  here  for  only  five  years,  one  or 
^h^  other  of  us  has  been  cheated  or  favored."  Every  judicial  circuit 
hfts  its  sentences  varying  according  to  the  temper  of  the  judge,  ac-' 
Wording  to  the  mornl  atmosphere,  and  according  to  a  number  of 
ot;ixer  circumstances  quite  independent  of  absolute  equity;  and 
'^hen  you  herd  together  hundreds  of  men  with  such  unequal  pun- 
^sl^ments,  you  breed  a  sense  of  injustice  and  wrong.  The  par- 
doning power  is  the  valve  for  the  escape  of  indignation  on  the  part 
^^  these  men.  It  gives  them  oppoiHinity  for  hope  that  these  dis- 
^^^paat  sentences  will  be,  in  some  degree,  evened  up  in  the  end. 

But  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  pardoning  power  should 
uin  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive.     For  his  sake,  and  for  the 
e  of  the  community,  there  should  be  a  Council  of  Mercy  from 
om  pardons  should  proceed.    The  Governor  should  not  have  im- 
P<^«ed  on  him  the  pain  and  the  suffering  of  being  obliged,  time  and 
^^«iQ,  time  and  again,  time  and  again,  to  be  the  hual  factor  of 
^^*th.     The  responsibility  ought  to  be  distributed  in  a  council,  so 
^^«t  there  should  be  impersonality.    The  pardoning  power  itself 
^Oould  remain;  but  the  indiscreet  use  of  it  has  produced  impunity 
*^^  the  commission  of  crime.    The  feeling,  "We  shall  not  be  found 
^Mt;  or,  if  we  are  found  out,  we  shall  not  be  arrested;  or,  if  we 
^^  arrested,  we  shall  not  be  convicted ;  or,  if  we  are  convicted, 
^llere  is  a  chance  that,  by  going  from  court  to  court,  we  can  worry 
^tit  justice,  and  so  escape  condemnation;  or,  if  we  are  condemned, 
there  is  a  chance  that  we  maybe  pardoned" — this  feeling  gives 
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impnnity  to  crime.  The  track  of  crimiiiality  iB  sarroanded  by* 
80  many  processes  which  give  hope  to  the  criminal^  that  there  is* 
prevalent  a  gi*eat  and  widespread  feeling  of  impnnity. 

The  way  to  ohtain  relief  in  this  matter,  is,  as  I  have  said,  to- 
make  punishment  quick  and  certain.  And  it  must  be  administered 
in  mercy — in  a  humane  spirit.  Justice  must  not  be  represented 
any  m<>ie  by  the  bear  and  lion:  it  must  be  represented  by  the 
angel  that  is  in  men.  And  when  the  administration  of  justice  is 
m  rciful  as  well  as  strict ;  when  it  is  sure  and  prompt,  but  admin- 
tered  in  a  spirit  of  mercy,  I  think  crime  will  be  very  far  diminished 
throughout  the  whole  community. 

I  must  mention,  also,  another  thing  that  seems  to  me  to  stand 
intimately  connected  with  the  dangers  of  the  community :  I  mean 
the  introduction  of  criminal  news  into  our  literature — not  only 
into  our  novels,  but  into  our  daily  food. 

Have  you  taken  notice  of  what  has  gone  on  during  the  past  two 
years  with  respect  to  that  one  man,  Foster  P  For  two  years,  we 
have  been  fed  on  him.  Every  week  or  two  our  daily  journals,* 
under  the  pretence  of  fulfilling  their  duty  in  keeping  their  readers 
apprised  of  the  news,  have  given  us  large  installments  of  this  man's 
life.  Now,  what  made  him  worthy  of  such  canonization  ?  What 
was  there  in  him  that  he  should  have  a  place  in  the  journals  of  the 
day  which  no  philanthropist,  no  studious  savant,  no  benefactor,  no 
man  obedient  to  the  law,  has  had?  Let  a  man  become  an  atrocious 
criminal,  and  under  this  pretence  of  giving  news,  our  daily  journals 
set  forth  his  life  continuously;  and  during  the  past  two  years 
enough  has  been  published  about  Foster  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
city  of  New  York  to  make  an  encyclopedia.  This  man,  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  he  was  a  criminal,  has  been  advanced  to  a 
conspicuity  and  publicity  which  may  not  have  been  very  gratifying 
to  him,  perhaps,  but  which  cannot  but  have  had  an  injurious  effect, 
upon  the  moral  sense  of  the  whole  community. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  possible  for  the  unshaped  young  minds 
of  the  community  to  become  conversant  with  the  news  of  crime,  in 
:ill  its  forms,  and  not  be  injured  by  it.  You  will  not  let  men  read 
bud  books,  because  you  say  that  bad  books  tend  to  excite  unhealthy 
emotions.  Familiarity  with  vice  takes  away  sensibility  to  vice. 
And  vi  ^,  gulf-streams,  vast  currents,  of  criminal  news,  sweep 
through  your  houses  every  day.  What  would  you  think  if  a  man 
were  to  open  a  common  sewer,  and  run  out  of  the  street  throngb 
your  back  yard  all  the  feculent  matter  of  society  ?  Would  it  con- 
duce to  health,  comfort  and  convenience?  And  yet,  to  what  an 
extent  is  the  feculent  news  of  the  day  run  through  \oar  houses 
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^ery  morning  iind  every  efenij[)g  in  the  newspapers !  Can  it  be 
bolesome ?  Can  it  be  wise?  Can  it  be  jastifiable ?  The  custom 
ia  almost  nniyersal,  and  it  is  justified  from  various  considerations 
hich  I  shall  not  discuss  at  the  present  time;  but  i  wish  to  express 
feeling  that  the  publication  of  criminal  news  in  such  vastncss 
a:^nd  variety,  and  with  such  immense  circulation,  among  people, 
youngs  ignorant,  and  out  of  the  way,  is  morally  injurious  to  the 
c^ommunityy  tending  to  produce  the  looseness  out  of  which  other 
o rimes  and  other  violations  of  the  law  will  ('row. 

So  much  it  has  seemed  to  me  wise  to  say,  this  morning,  as  an 
improvement  of  the  facts  which  have  so  agitated  the  community 
during  the  week  past.  There  are  one  or  two  questions  which  I  wish 
to  propose  to  you,  aud  with  whicli  I  shall  close  this  sermon . 

First,  let  me  ask,  Have  you  expressed  or  felt  a  sense  of  iudignti- 
t;ion  at  the  prevalence  of  crime  in  the  community?  Have  yon  cou- 
tlemned  the  courts,  the  judges,  the  officers  Of  the  law?  Have  you 
xrehemently  inveighed  against  criminals?  If  so,  what  have  you 
<lone  to  prevent  crime  ?  What,  in  your  place  as  a  citizen  and  as  a 
inaii,  have  yon  done  to  reform  criminals  ?  When  education  has  been 
declared  to  be  a  prevention  of  crime,  has  it  had  your  sympathy  or 
eo-operation  ?  When  it  is  understood  that,  in  the  last  analysis,  the 
fertile  source  of  crime  is  the  intoxicating  habits  of  the  commuuity ; 
that  the  drinking  of  alcoholic  liquors  is  the  cause  of  perhaps  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  criminal  actions  of  men,  have  yon  done  anything 
nbout  it?  Have  yon  been  in  favor  of  temperance,  and  sought  to 
promote  it,  either  by  local  societies,  or  by  laws  that  in  some  way 
should  restrain  this  widespread  and  perilous  mischief? 

There  have  been  vai'ious  debates  as  to  how  far  law  shonld  be 
Inserted  to,  and  how  far  moral  suasion  should  be  relied  npon,  to 
restrain  intemperance.  I  say,  have  a  law  as  quick  as  you  can.  I 
^ould  not  have  a  law  put  in  force  prematurely;  but  the  right  to 
one  is  unqnestioned. 

What  have  you  done  to  prevent  crime?  Have  yon  any  thought 
or  care  about  it?  Do  you  think  you  have  a  right  to  sit  by  and  see 
the  seeds  of  it  sown,  and  the  causes  of  it  multiplied  around  you  ? 
Can  you  fulfill  your  duty  on  this  subject  by  "Ohs''  and  "  Ahs/* 
and  "The  gallows  are  good  enough  for  him,''  when  crime  breaks 
out  ?  Are  you  not  a  factor  in  society  ?  Is  it  not  the  sacred  duty 
of  every  man  who  has  the  protection  of  the  law  and  the  benefit  of 
society,  to  contribute  to  society  and  to  tlie  commonwealth  ?  Have 
you  a  right  to  ride  in  the  State  as  a  traveler  rides  in  a  car, 
never  saying  "  Good-bye"  when  he  goes  ont  of  it?  Do  you  think 
♦^hat  when  you  have  paid  your  taxes  grudgingly,  you  have  paid  youi 
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whole  debt?  No  State  can  be  wholosomey  no  State  can  liYe  long  in 
power  and  virtue,  except  ad  the  great  body  of  its  citizens  feel  an  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth.  And  it  is  my  dnty  to 
say  to  you,  as  Christian  men,  as  householders,  and  as  neighbors^ 
that  in  everything  which  comes  within  your  reach,  it  is  a  part  of 
your  duty  to  the  ignorant,  to  those  that  have  been  badly  taught 
and  brought  up,  and  to  those  that  are  badly  organized,  to  so  partici- 
pate in  the  administration  of  daily  life,  as  to  bring  in  the  light  of 
intelligence,  and  purge  away  temptation,  and  secure  peace,  by  in- 
creasing tlie  celerity  of  justice,  and  the  certainty  of  punishment  for 
crime,  and  so  build  up  in  the  community  a  noble  virtue  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom. 

Que  thing  more :  If  that  which  our  Master  said  be  true  in  onr 
time  (and  who  can  doubt  it  ?)  there  is  many  a  man  that  goes  a 
criminal  out  of  life,  whose  chances  are  better  than  those  of  many  a 
man  who  stands  in  virtuous  connections  in  society.  Bemember 
the  old  time  in  Jerusalem,  when  the  priests  and  high  priests  and 
rulers  of  the  temple  were  there  in  the  grandeur  of  their  estate, 
when  over  them  was  thrown  the  imperial  shield  of  Rome,  when  the 
Pharisees  walked  with  unsullied  garments,  and  would  not  even 
touch  the  poor,  and  the  ignorant,  and  when  our  Master,  pointing  to 
those  who  were  the  most  detestable  criminals  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Jews — the  tax-gatherer  and  the  courtesan — said  to  the  religious 
rlaps,  the  refined,  the  cultured,  the  educated,  **  The  publican  and  the 
harlot  shall  enter  the  kingdom  of  God  before  you."  The  inhuman- 
ity of  men  who  are  lifted  above  temptation  towards  men  who  suffer 
from  having  fallen  under  temptation;  the  separation  of  a  man 
from  his  kind  by  reason  of  the  superior  advantages  which  have 
been  grauteU  him — these  things  are  treason  against  Heaven.  And 
uUhouirh  passionate  brutalities  and  crimes  are  not  less  guilty  than 
m'^n  think,  the  arrogance  of  moral  sense  and  intellect  are  ten  thou- 
sand times  more  criminal  than  anybody  thinks;  and  we  are  to  be- 
ware in  the  proportion  in  which  we  are  fortunate,  that  we  cleanse 
our  skirts  from  all  condemnation  in  crimes  and  vices  of  every  kind, 
by  more  self-denying  work,  by  mor*  sympathy  with  the  poor  and 
needy,  and  by  strengthening  the  foundations  of  society  in  truth  and 
purity  and  justice. 
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PBAYEE  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

'Wji  know  not  the  ways  in  which  our  thoughts  asoend  to  thee,  oui 
F&tAier.  We  are  not  wise  in  things  spiritual.  We  know  but  little  of  that 
wtkloh  is  open  to  our  sense,  and  less  of  that  whioh  is  disoemed  by  spiritual 
int:«&ition.  As  we  draw  near  to  thee,  our  knowledge  becomes  less  and  less ; 
bat^  oar  ftUth,  that  works  by  love,  grows  stronger  and  stronger.  By  all  the 
M^nao  of  our  sinfulness,  by  all  the  feeling  of  our  weakness,  and  by  all  our 
yeodmings  for  something  better,  intangible,  and  indistinct,  and  by  all  thv 
uppiBings  of  our  hearts'  affection  breathed  by  thee  into  us,  we  clasp  thee  as 
th^  dod  of  love,  and  rest  in  thee.  Where  thou  art,  is  life,  and  light,  and 
MiKKuner.  Where  thou  art,  is  repose,  and  protection,  and  everlasting  abund- 
sao«i.  Wherethou  art,  weshall  be,  and  that  will  suffioe.  We  shall  be  satisfied. 
This  is  our  hope. 

We  cannot  understand,  either,  the  way  of  thy  providence,  nor  the  way 
o^  t^liy  grace.  Every  day  the  clue  fails  us.  Every  day  our  study,  our  thought 
of  tAiy  government  finds  fatal  impediments.  But  above  and  over  all  chasms, 
^l^X'oagfa  all  waste  places,  trackless  though  they  be,  there  is  that  in  us  whioh 
needs  thee,  and  calls  after  thee,  and  rises  toward  thee.  And  as  hunger 
ii^Q^ns  food,  so  these  yearnings  mean  thee.  As  the  child  cries  in  the  night 
for*  the  unseen  mother,  so  our  hearts  cry  out  for  God.  Out  need  of  thee  will 
itol  be  satisfied  without  thee.  We  rejoice  that  there  is  answer,  though  not 
saob  answer  as  man  makes  to  man.  Thou  knowest  how  to  breathe  thy  spirit 
upon  the  heart  in  a  calmness  and  sweetness  which  the  world  cannot  give 
i^or  take  away.  Thou  oomest  to  the  soul  as  the  summer  comes  to  the  earth ; 
au^  as  it  strangely  wonders  at  finding  itself  dressed  so  gorgeously,  so  we,  at 
^^mes,  in  hope,  in  love,  in  ecstaoy,  and  even  in  a  peace  thatpasseth  all  under- 
standing, marvel  where  we  all  were  so  clothed. 

And  now,  O  Lord  our  God,  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  manifest  thyself  to 

^oee  who,  for  want  of  thee,  are  weak,  are  stumbling  every  day.  We  beseech 

^^  thee  that  thou  wilt  manifest  thyself  to  those  who  are  foiling  day  by  day 

^^^csause  they  are  discouraged,  and  can  hardly  hold  on  to  the  way  of  right* 

^^Usness,.  and  are  tempted  InoeBsantly  to  say.  What  does  it  avail  that  we  try 

fP  <ollow  after  God?    Why  shall  we  uot  eat  and  drink,  and  to-morrow  die? 

^^^  pray  that  thou  wilt  manifest  thyself  to  all  who  are  fainting  in  the 

^^^ under  temptation  or  under  trial,  that  they  may  know  that  things  are 

^^^t^ter  than  they  seem.    Touch  their  eyes,  as  thou  didst  his  of  old,  that  Ui^y 

'^^^.y  behold  the  heavens  filled  with  the  chariots  of  God,  and  with  the 

^^^^Is  of  Gk>d,  striving  in  their  behalf.    Though  tbou  art  hidden,  it  is  only 

^^^^m  our  body,  from  our  senses.    Grant,  we  pray  thee,  such  a  revelation  uf 

f^^^t^,  that  all  those  who  need  thee  may  have  the  consciousness  that  thou  art 

^^^Qking  of  them,  that  the  way  of  grace  is  toward  them,  and  that  all  help 

U  be  given  to  the  helpless  who  put  their  trust  in  thee. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  presence  to  those  who  are  in  trouble, 

'^latever  that  trouble  may  be— whether  it  be  of  self-aocusation,  or  of 

kvements  of  affection,  or  of  hopes  disappointed.     Whether  they  be 

^^tfering  in  body,  in  mind,  or  in  estate,  may  they  find  thee  a  present  help  in 

«  ^^^e  of  trouble.    Oh !  how  companionable  hast  thou  made  thyself.  Master, 

^^  times  of  trouble  I    How  often  have  we  found  thee  breaking  bread  at  our 

^^ble,  when  the  sun  hath  gone  down,  and  the  evening  or  the  night  hath 

^^^me,  saying.  Peace  be  unto  thee  I     How  often  have  we  found  thee,  uot 

^;lK>n  Mount  Zion,  but  on  Calvary,  where  sorrow,  and  tears,  and  blood  were  1 

^ow  often  have  we  found  thee,  not  in  the  glory  and  thunder  of  thy  power, 

^t  in  thy  leniency  and  mercy  I 

Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  those  who  are  in  trouble  may  come  tn  the 
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Sufferer,  who,  though  now  he  is  exalted  above  all  human  infliction,  iie 
forgets  the  man  that  suffers ;  who,  remembering  his  own  suffering  on  eai 
knows  human  suffering  with  perfect  knowledge. 

V\re  pray  that  tbou  wilt  draw  near  to  nil  those  who  ai*e  siok ;  to  all  tt 
who  have  temptations  by  reason  of  bodily  ailments;  to  all  those  who 
waging  the  battle  of  life  feebly,  because  they  have  little  strength,  so  t 
th0ir  power  fails  them.  Have  oompassion  upon  them,  thou  lenient  G 
Like  as  a  father  piticth  his  ohildren,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  h 
for  he  knoweth  our  frame,  that  we  are  but  dust.  And  so  may  tb^y  h 
borne  in  upon  them  a  tender  sense  of  the  faithfulness  of  an  all-remembei 
God. 

We  pray  that  thy  blessing  may  rest  upon  those  who  are  oarewoniy  i 
who  are  bearing  the  burdens  of  every-day  life.  Sanctify  to  them  tl 
tasks.  Grant  that  they  may  be  made,  not  only  stit>nger,  but  wiser,  by 
things  which  harass  them. 

We  pray,  O  Lord,  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  those  parents  whose  thonc 
inutile  household  are  anxious  regarding  their  children,  and  who  long  to 
them  grow  up  to  honor,  and  strength,  and  truth,  and  manhood,  and  Ch 
tian  nobleness,  may  have  the  presence  and  the  hope  of  Jesus.  Shine  in  n] 
them,  we  beseech  of  thee,  with  the  light  of  thy  promises.  And  we  pray  t 
they  may  be  able  to  cast  their  burdens  upon  the  Lord.  May  we  not  o 
look  upon  our  children  as  given  of  God,  but  every  day  may  we  so  give  tli 
back  to  him  that  they  shall  come  again  to  us  each  day  as  God's  gift,  so  t 
on  their  raiment  there  shall  be  no  smell  of  earthly  flelda,  but  the  odoi 
heaven. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  those  who  are  wanderii 
to  those  who  are  in  doubt;  to  those  who  look  for  something  better  in  r 
gion;  to  those  who,  though  they  are  confronted  by  the  imperfsotioni 
thine  earthly  people,  inwardly  cannot  forsake  nor  let  go  the  truth  of  C 
as  it  has  been  manifested  through  the  ages  to  our  fathers  and  holy  m 
Have  oompassion  upon  those  who  go  wistfully  round  about,  not  knowj 
wbero  to  rest.  Grant  that  at  last  they  may  be  found  by  the  Shepherd  s 
Bishop  of  their  souls,  and  brought  into  the  great  church  of  divine  love,  s 
mercy,  and  i)urity,  and  truth,  and  equity. 

We  pray,  O  God,  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  the  p< 
outcast ;  upon  the  uninstructed ;  upon  those  on  whom  there  is  no  bond 
father  or  mother,  and  ng  restraint  of  home ;  upon  whom  beat  all  the  haj 
winds  of  temptation;  and  who  are  driven  hither  and  thither,  or  founders 
go  down  in  the  storm,  no  man  caring  for  their  souls.  Wo  pray  for  1 
neglected ;  for  those  who  are  in  jails  and  prisons :  for  those  who  are  in  h 
pitals  or  asylums;  for  all  the  great  under-class;  for  the  dregs  of  hum 
life.  Thou  hast  taught  us  not  to  call  anything  common  or  unclean ;  an^ 
would  look  upon  the  faces  that  are  distorted  with  the  most  frightful  passio 
n  11(1  feel  that  for  them  there  is  thought  of  mercy  with  God.  For  thepa  Chi 
died;  and  their  need  is  in  proportion  to  their  weakness. 

We  pray,  O  Lord,  that  thou  wilt  be  with  those  who  are  seeking  to  pur 
the  ways  of  life;  with  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  reform  themorah 
men ;  with  those  who  go  forth  for  the  establishment  of  truth,  and  justi 
and  temperance.  And  we  pray  that  thy  power  may  be  felt  in  all  < 
churches,  and  in  all  our  communities,  that  we  may  have  wiser  and  pa 
legislators ;  that  we  may  have  more  unselfieh,  more  incorrupt^  magistrat 
that  there  may  be  more  justice  in  public  affairs ;  that  there  may  be  nu 
mercy  in  private  matters ;  and  that  our  whole  land  may  be  cleansed  by  \ 
Holy  Ghost. 

We  pray,  O  Lord,  that  thou  wilt  raise  up  the  poor  and  tiie  ignora 
May  school-houses  spread  sacrod  light  everywhere.    May  all  iemiDariet»  a 
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PBAYEE  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

'Wji  know  not  the  ways  in  which  our  thoughts  asoend  to  thee,  oui 
lier.  We  are  not  wise  in  things  spiritual.  We  know  but  little  of  that 
ch  is  open  to  our  sense,  and  less  of  that  whioh  is  disoemed  by  spiritual 
lition.    As  we  draw  near  to  thee,  our  knowledge  becomes  less  and  less; 

our  faith,  that  works  by  love,  grows  stronger  and  stronger.  By  all  the 
le  of  our  sinfulness,  by  all  the  feeling  of  our  weakness,  and  by  all  our 
mings  for  something  better,  intangible,  and  indistinct,  and  by  all  thv 
laings  of  our  hearts'  affection  breathed  by  thee  into  us,  we  clasp  thee  as 
Ood  of  love,  and  rest  in  thee.  Where  thou  art,  is  life,  and  light,  and 
uner.  Where  thou  art,  is  repose,  and  protection,  and  everlasting  abund- 
e.  Wherethou  art,  weshall  be,  and  that  will  suffioe.  We  shall  be  satisfied. 
This  is  our  hope. 

We  cannot  understand,  either,  the  way  of  thy  providence,  nor  the  way 
ihy  grace.  £very  day  the  clue  fails  us.  £very  day  our  study,  our  thought 
itay  government  finds  fatal  impediments.  But  above  and  over  all  nhanma^ 
'ougfa  all  waste  places,  trackless  though  they  be,  there  is  that  in  us  whioh 
ids  thee,  and  calls  after  thee,  and  rises  toward  thee.  And  as  hunger 
ans  food,  so  these  yearnings  mean  thee.  As  the  child  cries  in  the  night 
*  the  unseen  mother,  so  our  hearts  cry  out  for  God.  Our  need  of  thee  will 
t  be  satisfied  without  thee.  We  rejoice  that  there  is  answer,  though  not 
di  answer  as  man  makes  to  man.  Thou  knowest  how  to  breathe  thy  spirit 
on  the  heart  in  a  calmness  and  sweetness  which  the  world  cannot  give 
r  take  away.  Thou  oomest  to  the  soul  as  the  summer  comes  to  the  earth ; 
1  as  it  strangely  wonders  at  finding  itself  dressed  so  gorgeously,  so  we,  at 
MS,  in  hope,  in  love,  in  ecstaoy,  and  even  in  a  peace  thatpasseth  all  under- 
ading,  marvel  where  we  all  were  so  clothed. 

And  now,  O  Lord  our  God,  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  manifest  thjrself  to 
)Be  who,  for  want  of  thee,  are  weak,  are  stumbling  every  day.  We  beseech 
thee  that  thou  wilt  manifest  thyself  to  those  who  are  falling  day  by  day 
oause  they  are  discouraged,  and  can  hardly  hold  on  to  the  way  of  ri^t* 
ttoess,.  and  are  tempted  incessantly  to  say.  What  does  it  avail  that  we  try 
follow  after  God  ?  Why  shall  we  not  eat  and  drink,  and  to-morrow  die  ? 
)  pray  that  thou  wilt  manifest  thyself  to  all  who  are  fainting  in  the 
ryuDder  temptation  or  under  trial,  that  they  may  know  that  things  are 
Mer  than  they  seem.  Touch  their  eyes,  as  thou  didst  his  of  old,  that  the3' 
ly  behold  the  heavens  filled  with  the  chariots  of  Grod,  and  with  the 
Sels  of  Gk>d,  striving  in  their  behalf.  Though  thou  art  hidden,  it  is  only 
in  our  body,  from  our  senses.  Grant,  we  pray  thee,  such  a  revelation  of 
t]),  that  all  those  who  need  thee  may  have  the  consciousness  that  thou  art 
Qking  of  them,  that  the  way  of  grace  is  toward  them,  and  that  all  help 
ill  be  given  to  the  helpless  who  put  their  trust  in  thee. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  presence  to  those  who  are  in  trouble, 
Atever  that  trouble  may  be—whether  it  be  of  self -accusation,  or  of 
rsavements  of  affection,  or  of  hopes  disappointed.  Whether  they  be 
feiing  in  body,  in  mind,  or  in  estate,  may  they  find  thee  a  present  help  in 
le  of  trouble.  Oh !  how  companionable  hast  thou  made  thyself.  Master, 
ttmes  of  trouble  I  How  often  have  we  found  thee  breaking  bread  at  our 
^  when  the  sun  hath  gone  down,  and  the  evening  or  the  night  hath 
06,  saying.  Peace  be  unto  thee  I  How  often  have  we  found  thee,  not 
on  Mount  Zion,  but  on  Calvary,  where  sorrow,  and  tears,  and  blood  were  I 
'W  often  have  we  found  thee,  not  in  the  glory  and  thunder  of  thy  power, 
t  in  thy  leniency  and  mercy  I 

Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  those  who  are  in  trouble  may  come  to  the 
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For  when  for  the  tfane  ye  ought  to  be  teaohen»  ye  hare  need  that  one 
yea  again  which  be  the  first  prinoipleB  of  the  oracles  of  God;  and  are 
t^eoome  such  as  ha^e  need  of  milk,  and  not  of  sta^ng  meat.  For  erery  one 
^a&at  useth  mOk  is  unskillfol  in  the  word  of  righteousness :  for  he  is  a  babe. 
^3ut  strong  meat  belongeth  to  them  that  are  of  full  age,  even  these  who  by 
sr^aaon  of  use  haye  their  senses  exerdsed  to  discern  both  good  and  evil.*'— 
3E[eb.  ▼.  12-U. 


•«««^ 


This  is  a  chiding.    11^  is  a  chiding  for  want  of  intelligence.    It 
a  reproach  for  an  indolent  nse,  or  rather  for  the  disuse,  of  reason 
in  the  province  of  duty.    The  sacred  Scripture  stands  almost  alone 
S8  a  book  of  religious  directions  in  exhorting  to  a  full,  free  and  con- 
stant use  of  the   reason.     From  beginning  to  end,  it  takes  for 
panted  that  man  is  a  reasonable  creature,  to  be  dealt  with  by  mo- 
tives  intelligently  presented.     Men   are   best   dealt  with   by  an 
appeal  to  their  reasoning  faculties;  and  in  consequence,  the  Word 
of  Ood  is  constructed  substantially  upon  that  plan.    It  addresses 
the  reason  primarily.    It  challenges  men  to  examine  the^  different 
commands  by  the  light  of  reason.    Some  have  thought  that  the 
question  of  the  apostle,  '^  Who  art  thou  that  repliest  against  Qod"  ? 
was  a  dissuasion  from  meddling  with  the  human  understanding  in 
things  divine.    If  it  be,  it  stands  solitary  in  the  Word  of  Ood. 
**  Gome  now,  and  let  us  reason  together,  saith  the  Lord."  Throughout 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  there  are  inducements  and  persuasions 
of  every  kind  to  the  examination  of  Ood's  commands;  and  it  is  de- 
clared that  they  are  reasonable;  that  they  are  rights  just,  true, 
good.    Everywhere  throughout  the  Word  of  Ood  are  provocatives^ 
to  the  fullest  and  largest  use  of  our  understanding  in  judging  of 
things  fit  or  unfit,  right  or  wrong,  true  or  false.    So  that  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Word  of  God  is  constructed  upon  the  very  principle 
of  exciting  men  to  the  use  of  their  reasoning  fSftCultie& 

On  the  other  hand,  dullness,  and  stupidity,  and  indifference,  and 
that  simplicity  which  indicates  want  of  culture  and  ignorance,  are 
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made  criminal.  Men  are  reproached^  blamed,  for  them.  Andot 
of  the  effects  which  may  be  expected  from  the  soul's  being  touches 
by  the  Divine  Spirit  is  that  it  will  monnt  up  into  a  higher  realm  c 
intelligence.  In  no  instance  that  I  remember  is  there  a  comman 
which  should  lead  men  to  lean  on  others  for  their  knowledg 
Certainly,  there  Is  nothing  like  a  servile  acceptance  of  impost 
conclusions  recommended  in  the  Word  of  God. 

Nor  is  it  anywhere  authoritatively  hinted  at,  or  clearly  state 
that  God  has  reposed  his  truths  in  the  keeping  of  any  body  of  mi 
from  whom  their  fellow-men  are  to  receive  them  implicitly  and  u 
thinkingly.  Not  even  from  himself  are  we  to  take,  unchalleng 
aiul  unexamined,  the  truths  which  are  ftindamental  to  our  cha 
acter  and  our  lives;  and  still  less  are  we  commanded  to  take  the 
at  the  hands  of  the  Church,  or  of  any  priestly  body  whatever. 

In  so  far  as  reason  is  concerned,  the  Word  of  God  is  a  grand  e 
conrager  of  the  supreme  use  of  the  understanding  of  men,  both 
tilings  secular  and  in  things  spiritual  and  divine.  So  far  from  01 
reason  being  limited  by  authority  in  any  arbitrary  body,  it  is  mat 
to  be  the  duty  of  each  individual  to  think,  to  judge,  to  choosey  ■ 
be  vital.  Not  that  men  should  do  it  without  help ;  not  that  m< 
who  are  combined  for  the  pursuit  of  truth  are  to  be  treated  wil 
disrespect;  not  that  there  are  not  many  presumptions  that  m< 
who  betake  themselves  to  any  line  of  thought  will  be  more  like 
to  be  right  than  those  who  do  not;  but  whatever  help  we  mt 
gain  from  prccodcnt,  from  authority,  from  men  of  any  professio' 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  individual  man  to  weigh,  to  judge,  "1 
prove  all  things,  and  to  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.*' 

The  Word  of  God  is  an  cnlightener;  and  wherever  it  has  been 
free  Bible,  wherever  it  has  been  generally  read,  and  wherever  its  ii 
fluence  has  really  entered  into  the  lives  and  hearts  of  men,  the: 
intelligence  has  prevailed,  and  there  the  human  understanding  hi 
unfolded  its  best  works,  and  developed  its  best  efforts.  So  that  tl 
Word  of  God  is  not  a  tyrant  book.  It  imposes  no  manacles  and  i 
restraints,  except  those  which  •  belong  to  the  nature  of  the  hum« 
mind,  and  the  nature  of  the  subjects  which  the  human  mind 
called  to  Investigate. 

When,  therefore,  the  hierarchical  churches  cast  disesteem  npc 
the  human  reason,  and  reproach  those  who  lean  to  their  own  ui 
derstanding,  as  if  the  declarations  of  the  Old  Testament  were ' 
have  literal  Application,  they  depart  from  the  genius  and  the  spir 
of  the  Word  of  God.  And  yet,  the  Protestant  spirit  is  liable  to  go  1 
the  other  extreme.  The  reason  is  not  infallible  any  more  than  tl 
Pope  or  the  Church.     Men  have  cast  down  the  hierarchies,  aadff 
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to  accept  them,  questioning  their  edicts.    Men  have  denied 
fAie  right  of  any  class  to  think  for  them.     They  have  gone  almost 
to  the  extent  of  idolizing  the  reason.    There  are  a  great  many  kinds 
of  idols  in  the  world :  there  are  those  that  are  made  of  sticks,  and 
Btones,  and  clay,  and  precions  metals;  and  then  there  are  chnrches 
th&t  are  idols ;  and  there  are  creeds  that  are  made  to  be  idols ;  and 
there  is  snch  a  thing  as  idolizing  the  Bible  itself — which  is  the 
idol  of  many  and  many  a  Protestant;  and  the  reason  is  the  idol  of 
still  others.     In  many  instances,  the  Roman  tendency,  and  the 
modem  free-thinking  tendency,  stand  at  the  opposite  extremes— 
both  of  them  alike  in  error;  for  the  human  reason  is  neither  so 
acute,  nor  so  comprehensive,  nor  so  sure  in  its  deductions  as  men 
think.    It  is  not  any  safer  in  many  instances,  and  in  some  not  so 
Wife,  as  an  authority,  as  custom  or  experience.    In  ten  thousand 
^ays  men  are  obliged  to  do  that  which  they  scoff  at  and  scorn  the 
hierarchy  fordoing  or  enjoining.    Do  I  do  all  the  thinking  which 
teads  to  the  things  that  I  believe  in  ?    I  believe  in  the  whole  sys- 
^^tn  of  mathematics,   whether  abstract  or  applied ;    but  have  I 
thought  it  all  out?     I  never  have,  and  thank  God  I  never  shall! 
^^  is  not  for  me  to  think  out  the  great  system  of  astronomy  in  order 
^  believe  the  astronomical  truths  of  my  time.    I  accept  them  at  the 
'^auds  of  the   Church  of  Astronomers.    It  is  not  for  me  to  go 
^hrougli  all  the  earth  and  explore  geographical  facts,  in  order  to 
^^lieve  them.     I  accept  them  at  the  hands  of  the  professional  ex- 
plorers.   I  trust  them  for  the  truth  of  these  things.    It  is  not  for  me 
5^    Unbed  the  customs  which  stud  society  all  over,  and  run  back  to 
*^^  real  facts,  in  order  to  believe  in  its  philosophy.    It  is  enough  for 
"^^^    10  know  the  average  experience  of  society,  upon  which  these 
^^stoms  are  based.    I  take  them  as  they  have  been  handed  down  to 
^^^-     It  is  not  for  me  to  undertake  to  traverse  or  analyze  the  reasons 
^^'  urt     I  take  from  artists  the  great  canons  of  truth  in  that  de- 
^^^^tment,  because  I  believe  that  they  have  found  them  out.    I  trust 
r^^  their  authority  in  such  matters.    And  when  you  come  to  look 
^^to  affairs  in  general,  there  is  no  man  who  is  not  constantly  pinning 
^^8  faith  on  the  sleeve  of  some  other  men  for  knowledge — and  that  in 
^^e  very  sphere  to  which  his  avocation  confines  him.    Everybody,  in 
^<>me  directions  is  doing  that  which  we  abuse  the  Roman  Catholic 
'for  doing  in  religion ;  he  is  not  so  far  wrong  after  all,  in  spots. 
*Ihe  grocer  in  many  parts  of  his  business  acts  on  hearsay.    He  goes 
according  to  other  men's  judgments  and  thinkings.    The  Surgeon 
ind  the  Physician  are  peqietually  doing  it     The  Lawyer  lives  upon 
precedents.    The  Astronomer  is  always  receiving  truths  from  othei-s. 
He  gives  them  more  or  less  examination ;  and  yet,  in  the  main,  he 
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takes  them  on  trust  There  is  no  sphere  of  human  life  in  whioh  i 
man  stands  where  he  is  not  the  centre  of  innumerable  rays  of  light 
which  come  in  upon  him;  and  he  takes  them  without  analysis.  It 
is  not  in  the  power  of  a  man  to  give  independent  and  personal  in- 
yestigation  to  them  all,  so  as  to  know  them  of  himseUl 

If,  therefore,  to  follow  out  every  line  of  truth  with  one's  own  in- 
dividual reasonings  and  deductions  were  a  necessity  of  intelligent 
conviction,  men  could  believe  but  a  few  things.  It  is  not  in  onr 
power  in  this  life  to  master  many  subjects.  There  is  only  time 
enough  for  one  to  think  about  a  limited  number.  It  traofloends 
the  power  of  men  to  cover  much  ground  by  investigation  in  diis 
world. 

So,  then,  there  are  both  of  these  principles  at  work.  It  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  that  men  should  think,  and  that  they  should 
think  for  themselves.  It  is  necessary,  in  repeated  instances,  that 
they  should  make  their  own  deductions  and  conclusions,  and  follow 
in  the  lines  of  conduct  which  flow  from  them.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  men  cannot,  in  all  things,  think  for  themselves.  It  is  right, 
it  is  wise,  it  is  reasonable,  to  accept  the  thoughts  of  others.  We 
give  and  take.  In  one  place  a  man  thinks  for  yon,  and  in  another 
place  you  think  for  him.  There  is  this  interchange  of  knowledge 
on  the  gi*eat  principle  of  the  faith  of  man  in  man.  We  tnut 
each  other's  thinkings.  And  yet  there  is,  over  all  this  faith  and 
trust,  an  investigating  {endency;  a  thoughtfulness ;  a  right  to 
stop  every  conclusion,  and  question  it,  and  oblige  it  to  show  its 
passport  and  prove  its  origin. 

Both  of  these  tendencies  are  at  work.  We  teach  men;  but  they 
are  left  independent  and  free  to  think.  Other  men  teach  us;  hut 
we  are  independent  and  free  to  think.  In  certain  lines,  we  take 
the  results  of  each  other's  thinkings ;  but  not  without  the  right  of 
questioning  them. 

When,  therefore,  men  insist  upon  it  that  to  be  in  the  full  exer- 
cise of  reason  one  must  throw  off  the  past,  and  lift  up  his  head 
into  an  independent  sphere,  where  no  man  before  has  been,  and 
think  out  all  things,  to  him  may  be  applied  the  words  of  the  pro- 
verb: 

*'  SeeBt  thou  a  man  wise  in  his  own  oonoeit?   There  is  more  hope  of  afool 
than  of  him." 

Not  philosophy,  but  folly  inheres  there. 

Let  us  look  a  little,  then,  at  tlie  elements  and  the  proo&  of 
that  reason  which  men  talk  so  much  about,  and  know  so  little  of. 

First  and  lowest,  is  that  which  we  possess  with  the  whole  rangs 
of  the  lower  animals — perceptive  reason — that  part  of  the  hui|iaii 
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iderstanding  which  takes  cogDizance  of  physical  facts  and  oyents 
that  are  exterior  to  onrselyes;  which  perceives .  the  existence  of 
tilings,  and  their  various  qualities;  which  recognizes  whatever 
1:>elong8  to  the  framework  or  physical  structure  of  the  glohe. 

There  is  evidence  that  we  possess  this  phase  of  reason  in  connec- 
t^ion  with  the  lower  creation.  In  many  respects  they  have -sharper 
Benses  than  we  have.  The  eagle  and  the  vultui*e  can  see  a  thou- 
sand-fold more  accurately  and  distantly  than  we  can.  The  hound 
lias  a  sense  of  smell  which  interprets  things  to  him  as  no  sense  of 
smell  ever  interprets  things  to  men.  There  is  a  sense  of  touch  pos- 
sessed hy  many  animals  which  is  finer  and  more  authoritative  than 
sny  sense  of  touch  which  is  committed  to  us.  But  no  animal  has 
sn  average  so  high,  and  of  so  many  senses,  extending  over  such  a 
large  radius  of  the  physical  world  as  man. 

Where  the  results  of  observation  arc  brought  together  in  certain 
affiliations,  we  have  what  we  call  the  realm  of  sensuous,  physical 
science,  which  is  dependent  mainly  on  the  quality  of  perceiving. 

Now,  if  any  man  supposes  that  there  is  certainty  in  tliis  realm, 
he  has  given  very  little  consideration  to  it.  Men  say,  "  Do  you  not 
believe  the  sight  of  your  own  eyes"?  I  have  nothing  better,  I 
admit,  by  which  to  sec  things.  A  man's  hearing  is  the  best  thing 
be  has  for  tliat  side  of  truth  which  is  taken  in  through  the  ear. 
His  sense  of  smell,  his  sense  of  taste,  and  his  sense  of  touch — they 
are  the  best  instnimeuts  which  he  bos  for  perceiving  particular 
phases  of  truth.  But  are  these  instruments  so  perfect  that  men 
may  rely  upon  them  implicitly  ?  No.  Every  court  of  justice 
shows  that  the  same  event,  being  looked  at  by  two,  by  four,  by  six 
different  men,  is  not,  although  they  are  honest,  and  mean  to  state 
the  truth,  seen  by  any  two  of  them  alike.  The  sense  of  seeing  in 
each  one  acts  imperfectly,  and  each  sees  differently  from  the  others, 
and  makes  a  different  report  from  theirs.  Men  think  that  they  see 
things  with  absolute  accuracy ;  but  experence  has  taught  the  scien- 
tist that  one  observation  is  not  enough — that  a  score  of  observa- 
tions are  necessary  in  order  to  correct  the  fallibility  of  the  sense  of 
seeing. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  sense  of  hearing.  Men  do  not  hear  half 
that  there  is  going  on,  to  begin  with.  Let  the  leader  of  a  choir  or 
a  band  hear  a  semi-tone  of  discord,  and  his  ear  will  detect  it  in- 
stantly. Mine  does  not  The  great  rush  of  sound  I  hear ;  I  take 
in  certain  great  effects  that  are  produced;  but  all  that  fine  analysis 
by  which  the  ear,  under  suitable  training,  detects?  the  slightest 
shade  or  element — that  I  am  deficient  in.  That  I  ^ongs  only  to 
the  musician,  and  comes  only  by  education. 
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Hearing  is  not  very  accurate  as  between  one  man  and  anothe: 
In  some  it  is  far  better  tban  in  others.  It  is  not  very  accurate  n 
between  one  period  of  a  man's  life  and  another.  Different  state 
ments  are  given  where  men  listen  carefully  and  report  truly  whi 
they  have  heard. 

The  same  is  true  in  respect  to  the  sense  of  touch.  The  fi\ 
senses,  with  the  perceptive  intellect  back  of  them,  are  alike  in  th: 
respect  The  sense  of  color,  the  sense  of  shape,  the  sense  of  qualit; 
all  the  senses,  when  you  apply  the  test  to  them,  and  measure  the: 
accuracy,  are  found  to  be  very  unreliable.  Nothing  is  more  inat 
curate  than  the  reports  of  a  man's  perceptive  intellect  And  ye 
with  what  arrogance  do  men  speak  of  it!  It  answers  the  commo 
purposes  of  society ;  but  not  without  falling  into  innumerable  erroi 
which  need  to  be  corrected. 

When  a  young  physiologist  came  with  great  zeal  to  Ouvier,  an 
said  that  he  had  discovered  a  new  muscle  in  the  frog,  the  old  nati 
ralist  waived  him  off  kindly,  and  said,  "  Come  to  me  again  in  te 
years."  He  never  came.  Farther  investigation  proved  to  him  thi 
he  had  not  found  a  new  muscle. 

Every  school  of  natural  history,  every  school  of  physics,  in  tl 
broadest  domain,  knows  perfectly  well  that  the  senses  need  to  \ 
trained,  and  that  there  are  very  few  men  whose  knowledge  of  tl 
senses  can  be  relied  upon.  The  genius  of  knowing  even  the  lowe 
form  of  truth  is  a  rare  genins:  and  in  respect  to  the  great  mass  < 
men  the  scMises  are  fallible.  Though  they  answer  a  certain  roug 
use  of  life,  and  afford  a  basis  for  general  confidence,  yet,  after  al 
when  the  question  is  one  of  exactitude,  there  is  nothing  less  to  I 
trusted  tiian  the  senses,  until  thev  have  been  trained.  And  the] 
are  not  many  men  who  are  capable  of  being  trained  so  that  the 
senses  shall  be  irreproachable. 

This  is  one  of  the  grounds  and  signs  of  the  skepticism  of  scienc 
Men  who  are  scientific  investigators  apply  to  truth  the  tests  of  phy 
ical  investigation.  They  perceive  the  mistakes  which  are  made  1 
others  and  themselves,  and  they  come  to  have  a  realizing  sens 
as  the  old  ministers  nsed  to  say,  of  the  fallibility  of  man's  perce* 
tivc  reason.  When  they  hear  a  man  reasoning  from  the  Bible,  ai 
forming  judgments  and  drawing  deductions  therefrom,  they  ho 
these  judgments  and  deductions  in  suspicion,  and  say,  "That  mr 
is  not  using  his  understanding  accurately."  If  you  go  still  highc 
to  the  refl(»ciive  reason,  it  is  that  which  recognizes  the  relations 
things  to  the  relations  of  truths.  All  truths  are  in  their  abstrik 
forms  subjective.  They  belong  to  you.  They  spring  out  of  yoi 
inner  eousciousness.     All  things  are  mainly  external  to  you;  bi 
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the  reflective  reason  recognizes  the  results  of  matter  in  its  own 
sphere,  and  also  the  results  of  states  of  mind,  and  of  all  that  belongs 
to  human  consciousness  and  human  faculty  and  human  power. 
Ordinarily  we  call  the  use  of  this  reason  philosophy.  Where  it 
©xists  in  certain  forms,  and  considers  everything  in  the  most  ab- 
stract way,  we  call  it  metaphysics, 

!M*ow,  when  we  look  at  the  reliableness  of  this  superior  reason, 
it  proved  to  be  a  safe  ground  for  trust  ?  For  I  know  not  how 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  years  men  have  been  heaping  up 
system  after  system ;  and  the  chief  object  of  each  succeeding  philos- 
oj>liyor  theory  has  been  to  show  that  the  one  which  preceded  it 
^^«i-a  false  in  the  higher  realm  of  the  philosophical  intellect.  Men 
^^^-v-e  been  for  ages  reasoning,  drilling,  training,  accumulating;  and 
r  all,  the  consciousness  of  mankind  is  that  the  reflective  reason, 
1:1  ile  it  has  vast  advantages,  while  it  supplies  a  human  want  and  a 
■^^1  nnin  necessity,  is  as  far  from  being  infallible  as  anything  can  be.  » 
man  can  afford  to  lean  his  whole  weight  upon  it  without  sus- 
ion,  without  test,  without  trial.  It  partakes  of  the  fallibility  of 
■^  o  man  nature. 

Kor  does  it  follow,  because  a  great  many  different  minds,  in  dif- 

**ent  directions,  come  together  on  a  truth,  that  it  is  more  true 

^^UiU  it  would  otherwise  be.     Whole  generations  have  believed  to- 

S^  teller,  and  a  new  generation  lias,  by  new  methods  of  investiga- 

^^^^n,  upset  their  belief.     There  liave  been  times  when  the  whole 

•-Ir^ift  of  tlie  world  was  in  certain  directions;  and  they  were  always 

^1  lowed  by  new  developments;  and  speedily  the  current  turned 

^'^S'lit  round  and  flowed  the  other  wav — showinsr  tliat  while  men 

*y^  ^ividually  have  been  fallible  in  their  reflective  reason,  they  have 

*^*^fiwise  been  so  collectivelv.     The  thinkin^i:  of  masses  of  men  in  a 

S'*-^v*en  direction  does  not  necessarily  authenticate  any  truth.     The 

^^t  that  things  have  been  accepted  from  the  days  of  the  patriarchs 

^^y  create  a  presumption  or  probability  that  they  are  true,  but  it 

,^     :»iot  absolute  evidence  of  their  truth;  for  many  things  have  been 

^^^lieved  from  the  da;is  of  the  patriarchs  that  have  proved  not  to  be 

^^Vie,  and  been  taken  out  of  the  category  of  truths. 

When,  thcTa,  yon  come  to  judge  of  the  action  of  the  understand- 

^"^gs  of  men — their  perceptive  reason  and  their  reflective  reason — 

^^^u  will  find  that  though  they  have  practical  serviceableness,  they 

'^^c  80  crude,  so  untrained,  and  so  disturbed  by  the  emotions  of  the 

^^iud,  that  they  are  not  infallible,  nor  absolute,  nor  to  be  depended 

"^pon. 

There  is  another  sphere  of  the  reason — that  one  in  which  truths 
^yo  apprehended  in  their  social  and  moral  relations.     We  come  into 
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the  knowledge  of  traths  of  fact  and  matter  by  the  mediation  of  our 
senses ;  bat  there  is  a  higher  realm  than  that  of  fact  and  matter. 
There  is  an  invisible  realm  whena  emotion,  where  sentiment,  where 
spirituality  reside.  We  come  into  communion  with  that  realm  by 
the  understanding,  through  the  mediation  of  our  personal  emotions 
and  feelings.    I  will  illustrate  it. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  to  a  butterfly  there  is  any  thought  of 
beauty ;  but  it  is  itself  beautiful.  I  think  that  there  is  not  in  the 
animal  creation — except  possibly  in  a  few  of  the  more  highly 
organized  animals — any  considerable  sense  of  beauty.  But  the 
heaven  is  beautiful,  and  the  earth  is  beautiful. 

'There  are  a  great  many  men  who,  in  this  respect,  are  like  the 
animal  kingdom — men  of  strong  reasoning  power;  men  of  sha 
observing  power;  men  of  great  power  of  creativeness;  men  wh 
know  how  to  turn  ideas  into  things,  and  yet  apparently  have  n 
sense  of  that  subtle  element  which  pervades  the  atmosphere,  whie 
influences  human  conduct,  and  whi6h  is,  as  it  would  seem,  a  lettiD 
down  of  one  of  the  greatest  attributes  of  God  on  earth — the  sen 
of  things  beautiful.    Man  does  not  perceive  this.    What  is  t 
matter  ? 

Take  a  little- air,  or  strain,  which  an  organist  may  give  you. 
shall  be  some  familiar  tune,  like  Dundee,  or  some  old  caroL 
him,  by-and-by,  after  playing  it  on  one  or  two  small  stops,  i 
troduce  iinother  stop — a  hautbois  or  a  wood-flute,  for  instance ;  an* 
you  will  see  that  while  the  air  remains,  there  is  a  new  quality  in  ir 
Let  him  introduce  another  stop,  and  another;  and  you  will  see  th 
it  is  still  the  same  melody  and  harmony,  but  that  something  addr 
tional  has  gone  into  it;  that  it  is  richer,  sweeter,  stronger, 
have  not  language  to  follow  these  subtle  things  very  far. 

Now,  it  is  so  with  the  human  mind.  The  intellect  is  looki 
at  things;  and  if  all  the  emotions  were  shut  off,  and  were  n 
allowed  to  color  them,  how  barren,  how  unrich  they  would  be  I  B 
you  draw  one  emotion,  and  instantly  the  things  perceived  thron 
the  intellect  are  affected  by  that  emotion.  As  in  playing  a  tu 
evci*y  additional  stop  that  is  introduced  adds  a  new  quality  to  t 
sound,  so  the  understanding  is  modified,  changed,  enriched,  by  t 
or  that  emotion  which  is  let  on. 

When  the  intellect  is  thus  electrified,  magnetized,  polarized, 
comes  to  a  recognition  of  the  greater  truths  of  affection  and  sen 
ment.    For  instance,  a  man  who  is  absolutely  without  love  f^ 
children  or  pets  will  sit  in  a  nursery  where  children  are  playin 
without  any  sort  of  feeling ;  but  put  me  where  those  children 
and  I  am  asparkle  all  over,  because  I  love  children.    The  mo 
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my  peroeptive  reason  and  my  reflective  reason  are  shofc  through 
with  the  magnetism  of  this  emotion  of  love  for  children,  I  become 
competent  to  pei*ceive  thoughts  and  feelings  and  relations  which  I 
never  could  have  perceived  by  any  ordinary  process  of  thinking.  It 
is  the  thinking  power,  waked  up  and  acting  through  the  color  of 
an  emotion,  that  brings  one  into  relation  to  the  truths  which  belong 
to  that  emotion. 

Take  a  man  who  has  no  conscience  naturally  (it  would  not  be 
cUfficult  to  find  such  men!),  and  let  him  stand  in  the  midst  of 
actions  and  presentations,  whatever  they  are,  and  he  will  perceive 
lio  sense  of  equity ;  he  will  have  no  fine  appreciation  of  honor,  no 
intense  feeling  of  what  is  right  or  wrong ;  he  will  be  entirely  with- 
out any  such  emotion;  but  others,  standing  right  by  him,  and 
l^ighly  constituted  in  their  moral  nature,  will  be  sensible  to  what 
's  I'ight,  and  true,  and  noble,  and  just  In  other  words,  where 
^J3aotion  is  absent  from  a  man,  his  understanding  cannot  know  or 
^^mprehend  certain  feelings  which  belong  to  emotion ;  but  where 
^^ciotion  is  present  in  a  man,  it  unites  with  his  understanding,  and 
p^ables  him  to  take  in  these  feelings.  The  feeling  of  conscience 
Joining  itself  to  the  reason,  to  the  understanding,  enables  it  to 
Pj^i'ceive  those  things  which  belong  to  the  realm  of  conscience. 
"*-  he  understanding  is  always  the  knowing  part ;  but  what  it  knows 
^^pends  on  what  it  has  before  it,  or  behind  it,  or  within  it. 

Take  the  emotion  of  ideality,  which  we  call  imagination,  fancy, 
iration,  yearning,  and  what  not.    Where  that  joins  itself  to  the 
^^clerstanding,   it  makes   the   orator,   the  poet,   the  mystic,   the 
earner.    It  makes  men  that  see  truths  in  regions  where  they  do 
outwardly  appear.     In   all   such   cases  the   understanding  is 
ftgnetized  by  that  feeling  which  brings  them  in  relation  to  things 
_^^visible— to  superior  truths.     Throughout  the  world,  the  senti- 
^tit  of  benevolence,  the  sentiment  of  hope,  the  sentiment  of 
^th,  the  sentiment  of  conscience,  the  sentiment  of  love,  bring  us 
relation  to  spheres  of  truth  which  are  infinite,  divine,  trans- 
dent 

IVhcn,  then,  you  come  to  look  at  what  are  cafled  moral  intui- 

Xis  in  men,  what  are  they  but  results  of  such  a  highly  organized, 

^^Bitive  stat^  of  mind,  that  feeling,  flashing  upon  the  understand- 

^S»  brings  into  the  form  of  knowledge  or  perception  all  the  truths 

^5^t  belong  to  the  emotion  which  has  colored,  or  magnetized,  or 

^^^Inrized  the  understanding  ? 

^        Now,  in  this  realm,  what  style  and  degree  of  certainty  is  there  ? 

t.bink,  generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  those  intuitions 

^^ich  are  against  nature — using  nature  in  a  qualified  sense— are 


t»o 
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more  apt  to  be  true  than  those  which  are  with  nature.  In  other 
words,  the  spontaneous  feelings  which  a  man  has  in  the  direction 
of  the  unimal  sphere — anger,  pride,  cruelty,  and  the  like — are,  gen- 
erally speaking,  more  erroneous  than  those  intuitions  which  go  out 
toward  the  generous,  the  noble,  the  pure,  the  self-denying.  It  is 
more  natural  for  a  man  to  act  with  those  immense  swells  of  feeling 
which  work  toward  the  animal,  than  to  act  with  those  emotions 
whicli  work  toward  the  spiritual ;  and  yet,  in  that  direction  he  most 
often  acts  wrongly.  It  is  only  by  long  practice  with  reason  and 
feeling  that  we  have  learned  to  discern  the  right  from  the  wrong — 
the  good  from  the  bad.  It  requires  education — that  is  to  say,  the 
introduction  of  the  eleuient  of  habit  upon  this  joint  action  of  the 
reason  and  the  emotions — to  enable  us  to  make  just  moral  distinc- 
tions. Men  require  the  sharpening  of  drill  before  they  can  discern 
what  is  high;  what  is  right;  what  is  symmetrical;  what  is  beau- 
tiful— before  they  can  discern  any  of  those  noble  qualities  which 
belong  to  them,  and  which  are  implied  in  the  terms  cimlization  and 
i<pirituality.  These  are  all  reached  through  an  imperfect  medium. 
Emotion  and  reason,  working  together  on  a  higher  plane,  are  tran- 
scendently  valuable ;  but  they  are  far  from  being  infallible.  They 
are  full  of  faults  and  mistakes. 

So  far,  then,  as  to  the  fallibility  of  men's  reason. 

It  would  seem,  at  first  thought,  in  looking  over  this  subject,  as 
though  there  was  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  having  the  Church 
think  for  men,  and  tell  them  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong; 
but  there  is  always  this  fallacy :  that  where  the  Church  thinks  out 
a  truth,  and  tells  it  to  me,  I  have  to  think  of  it  before  I  can  under- 
stand it  I  meet  the  same  liabilities  to  error  in  accepting  from  the 
Church  what  it  says  as  infallible,  that  I  do  in  the  exercise  of  my 
own  thought  independent  of  the  Church.  The  very  act  of  receiv- 
ing truths  from  otiier  persons  or  from  bodies  of  persons,  is  attended 
with  as  many  risks  as  the  act  of  seaching  for  truths  unaided  by 
others.  I  am  liable  in  liccepting  what  comes  to  me  from  others,  to 
no  less  limitations  and  mistakes  than  I  would  be  if  I  went  forth 
and  gathered  my  own  materials  and  made  my  own  deductions. 

.Moreover,  we  have  had  the  experience  of  ages,  which  shows  us 
that  the  truths  which  are  handed  down  to  us  by  corporate  bodies 
are  not  any  more  true  than  those  which  are  developed  by  onr  own 
individual  cxj)eriences. 

Take  the  liousehold.  The  father  and  the  mother  can  think  for 
the  childix?n  until  they  are  fifteen,  or  eighteen,  or  twenty  years  of 
age;  but  then  they  must  think  for  themselves^  Why?  Because 
no  child  is  like  its  father  and  mother.    All  truth  is  relative  to  the 
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person  by  whom  it  is  applied.  Every  man  has  bis  specialty  which 
reuderiS  it  impossible  for  him  to  take  the  6ha|)e9  the  color,  the  pro- 
portions, the  ejcact  elements  of  discrimination,  which  belong  to  the 
mind  of  any  other  person.  No  two  persons  ever  agree.  No  two 
I>erson8  ever  see  alike,  or  hear  alike,  or  feel  alike,  or  think  alike. 

I  have  a  kaleidoscope  at  home  (jnst  now  that  is  the  plaything), 
and  in  turning  it  round  probably  five  hundred  times,  and  causing 
thousands  of  combinations,  I  have  never  seen  two  combinations  in 
it  that  were  alike.  There  are  just  so  many  (twenty  or  thirty) 
pieces  of  glass  in  it;  and  the  sphere  is  very  small  in  which  they 
they  work ;  and  yet,  the  combinations  are  never  repeated,  are 
never  reproduced.  I  do  not  know  as  they  would  be  if  I  were  to 
turn  the  kaleidoscope  five  hundred  years.  Although  there  are. 
only  twenty  or  thirty  of  these  bits  of  glass,  there  is  always  some 
little  difference  in  the  combinations  which  they  form,  and  which 
report  themselves  to  the  eye. 

If  that  be  so  in  respect  to  twenty  or  thirty  little  bits  of  glass, 
which  maintain  their  own  individual  forms,  and  can  only  change 
iu  their  relative  positions,  what  a  kaleidoscope  th»^  human  mind 
must  be,  that  has  thirty  or  forty  feelings,  which  are  never  the  same, 
which  are  always  changing  in  quality  and  intensity,  and  each  of 
which  forms  endless  combinations  witli  the  others!  A  vast,  volu- 
minous, intricate,  changing  thing,  in  its  outworking,  would  the 
human  mind  seem  to  us  to  bo  if  we  had  an  eye  of  divinity  by  which 
we  could  give  form  to  all  ihe  thoughts  and  feelings  of  men  as  *hr^y 
flow  out.  No  two  men  think  like  each  other;  and  no  man  thinks 
like  himself  in  anv  two  consecutive  moments. 

When,  therefore,  bodies  of  men  attempt  to  impose  their  views 
on  their  fellow-men,  they  act  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  mind, 
and  contrary  to  the  experience  of  mankind.  Views  so  imposed 
cannot  be  helpful  or  profitable.  No  wise  man  will  ever  reject  or 
neglect  the  resuiw  wliich  have  been  arrived  at  by  any  other  wise 
man,  or  any  body  of  wise  men  ;  he  \vill  always  look  with  great  re- 
spect, and  with  a  recognition  of  the  presumption  of  their  truth,  on 
things  which  have  come  down  through  long  periods,  and  which 
have  approved  themselves  to  generations  of  men  ;  but  no  certainty 
attaches  to  them.  We  cannot  afibrd  to  take  them  as  absolute. 
There  is  nothing  infallible  but  God ;  and  ho  is  hid. 

When,  therefore,  it  is  proposed  that  this  limitation,  this  falli- 
bility, of  the  liuman  mind  shall  be  remedied  by  some  authoritative 
tribunal,  that  tribunal  itself  is  subject  to  all  the  liabilities  to  error 
which  the  individual  is  who  accepts  its  dictum. 

Then   next,  let  me  speak  of  the  arrogance  of  those  who  ar<j 
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throwing  aside,  or  attempting  to  disesteem,  or  to  disown,  all  t 
dedactions  of  the  spiritual  sense;  all  the  results  of  the  action  oft 
upper  underataudiug.  Look  at  the  scientific  tendency  by  whi 
men  would  bring  everything  down  to  the  sphere  of  the  percepti 
reason.  There  are  many  honorable  exceptions.  I  do  not  say  tl: 
it  is  the  tendency  of  the  professors  themselves  to  overvalue  t 
accuracy  of  scientific  investigation.  The  fallibility  of  the  lo\^ 
forms  of  physical  reason,  or  of  that  which  tends  to  physics,  shoe 
teach  men  the  fallibility,  also,  of  the  higher  faculties  of  mankind 

When,  therefore,  men  disown  morality,  or  its  foundaii< 
sociology,  or  its  great  elementiU  foundation,  spirituality,  with  ; 
its  experiences,  on  the  ground  that  they  do  not  come  within  t 
purview  and  investigatory  power  of  the  lower  reason,  it  seems  to  i 
that  they  act  in  the  most  incomprehensibly  unphilosophic  mann< 
Shall  I  disown  the  sounds  that  fill  the  air,  because,  applying  i 
eye  to  them,  I  cannot  see  them  ?  Shall  I  disown  all  odors,  becaoi 
putting  my  ear  to  the  fiower,  I  cannot  smell  them  ?  Shall  m< 
disown  truths,  because  they  cannot  taste  them,  when  they  are  d 
coverable  only  through  the  joint  action  of  passion  or  affection 
spiritual  emotion,  and  the  higher  understanding?  Shall  men  app 
the  crucible,  or  the  mathematical  rule,  or  any  outward  measure, 
things  that,  if  perceived  at  all,  must  be  perceived  through  t 
channel  of  higher  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  disown  them  becau 
they  cannot  stand  the  test  of  the  lower  reason  ?  The  lower  reasi 
has  its  tests,  the  superior  unspirituuHzed  reason  has  its  tests,  ai 
the  spiritualized  reason  has  its  tests;  and  each  must  rest  on  i 
own  ground. 

It  is  arrogance,  then,  even  if  it  be  maintained  in  silence, 
suppose  that  all  the  great  truths  of  spiritual  Christianity  are  to 
rejected,  or  held  in  doubt,  because  they  refuse  tx)  submit  t;hemselv 
to  the  test  of  scientific  reason.  There  is  a  higher  realm  than  th 
in  which  the  senses  bear  sway ;  and  rhe  lower  court  cannot  conti 
the  higher.  The  justice  of  the  peace  may  appeal  up  to  the  jndj 
but  the  judge  never  appeals  down  to  the  justice.  And  the  high 
reason  is  un judged  by  the  lower,  though  it  judges  the  lower. 

One  other  point.  In  view  of  the  carefulness  required  in  tl 
investigation  of  truth  ;  in  view  of  the  time  and  training  and  di 
ciplinc  that  are  required ;  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the  mind,  ai 
the  skill  required  to  judge  of  its  actions  rightly,  I  say  to  f 
those  who  are  speaking  lightly  of  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  and  • 
the  manners  and  customs  of  their  childhood ;  I  say  to  all  the 
who,  witliout  any  special  knowledge,  are  talking  of  progress  ai 
emancipation,  and  of  the  glorious  era  of  reason;  I  say  to  all  fcho 
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who  are  cnrvekiDg  in  physical  philosophy,  as  against  the  higher 
xnacles  of  arriving  at  the  truth,  "  Yoii  are  going  too  fast  and  too  far. 
No  man  is  wise  who  leaves  his  head  behind  him ;  and  you  are  trav- 
eling faster  than  your  brain  can  go." 

To   bring   new  thoughts  to  the  balancing  of  truth;    to   put 

thoughts  to  thoughts,  and  to  make  them  march  in  ranks  and  train 

together  to  form  systematic  facts  and  co-operating  truths — this  is 

*  slow,  a  cautious,  and  a  difficult  process.    Not  one  in  a  hundred 

ct*u  reach  the  higher  forms  of  truth  without  having  been  schooled. 

You  woald  not  think   of  judging  of  painting   without  having 

studied  the  art     You  would  not  think  of  judging  of  the  operations 

^'^  an  astronomical  observatory  without  having  thoroughly  investi- 

gr^ted  those  operations.     And  yet,  men  take  the  old   Bible,  and 

slixig  it  behind  them,  and  say,  "  This  may  have  been  good  enough 

*^^  Tny  father  and  mother,  but  it  will  not  answer  my  purpose.     I 

^^^  going  to  read  scientific  facts.    I  am  going  to  lind  out  what  is 

^^^"^e  in  other  directions.    I  am  not  going  to  be  held  down  by  those 

^^perstitions,  those  old  women's  fables,  those  fantastic  iiotions.    I 

going  to  be  emancipated  from  everything  of  that  sort.''    If  you 

le  to  that  result  by  the  action  of  your  nobler  nature  in  its  best 

^^ndition,  I  admit  that  it  is  legitimate;  but  if,  when  you  have 

Bourcely  been  born  into  the  light;  if,  while  you  are  raw  and  un- 

*^^iiied;  if,  with  no  more  thought  on  the  subject  than  you  can 

to  it  in  walking  from  your  house  to  the  ferry;  if,  without 

:ing  for  knowledge  as  a  hid   treasure;    if,  without  scales,  or 

lures,  or  alembics,  inside,  or  outside,  or  anywhere,  you  rush 

those  themes  which  embrace  infinity  and  eternity,  which  cover 

"^o^  whole  destiny  of  man,  which  relate  to  the  condition  of  States, 

*'Oe  foundations  of  households,  and  the  economy  of  industrial  life — 

^v^jy thing  that  concerns  us  here  and  hereafter — and  undertake  to 

le  all  these  matters  by  scientific  generalizations, you  are  a  fool — 

^tli  my  compliments!    And  how  many  persons  you  will  find  who 

^^^^     these  very  things  1    How  many  there  are  who  refuse  to  go  to 

"^rch,  as  their  fathers  did  !    How  many  say.  Let  those  who  will 

!€  their  grandmother's  spectacles  and  read  that  old  Book ;  but 

ibr  me,  I  have  been  born  the  forerunner  of  a  new  sphere,  and  of 

^  times!'* 

You  must  equilibrate  in  this  matter;  yon  must  take  things 
5^t  men  believed  in  the  past ;  you  must  trust  the  conclusions  of 
who  have  gone  before  you ;  but  you  may  carefully  think,  and 
'Xiscientiously  reason  to  test  the  ultimate  truth  of  those  convio- 
r^^ns.     You  cannot  rise  to  a  high  and  honorable  place  in  business 
^'fe,  or  civil  life,  or  political  life,  except  by  those  stepping-stones 
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which  were  squared  and  laid  down  by  the  industry  of  those  who 
have  preceded  you.  Knowledge,  virtue,  morality,  spirituality,  man- 
hood, can  only  be  acquired  by  long  effort  and  practice. 

Men  gradually  find  new  elements  of  truth,  or  larger  proportions 
of  old  truths.  Be  willing  to  receive  new  light ;  but  until  you  have 
something  substantial  and  clear  as  crystal  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old,  hold  on  to  what  you  already  have.  Nothing  is  so  bad  as  for  a 
man  to  be  afloat.  Nothing  is  so  bad  as  for  a  man  to  lose  faith  in 
everything. 

Put  in  a  skiff,  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  a  babe  that 
knows  neither  the  stars,  nor  the  sea,  nor  storms,  nor  sail,  nor  com- 
pass, nor  rudder,  and  what  such  a  child  is,  that  is  the  young  man 
who  drifts  through  life,  contemning  all  faith,  all  knowledge  of  the 
past,  yet  without  having  acquired  any  knowledge  of  the  present,  or 
gained  any  intuitions  of  the  future. 

*'  Seest  tbou  a  man  wise  in  his  own  conceit?   There  is  more  hope  tar 
fool  than  of  him.** 

Prove  all  things  ;  but,  as  a  condition  of  doing  it,  and  after  joi 

have  done  it,  holdfast  to  that  which  is  good. 


K. 
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PEAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Ws  are  not  afraid  to  draw  near  to  Thee,  O  thou  Holy  One.    We  are  not 
afraid  of  ttiy  juBtioe,  nor  of  thy  wrath..  For,  though  we  know  that  thine 
band  ia  against  evil,  we  know  that  thy  heart  is  toward  the  children  of  men, 
even  in  their  degraded  condition.    It  is  thy  will  that  they  shall  be  drawn 
Qp  by  the  power  of  thine  intelligence,  and  of  thy  holiness,  and  of  thy  good- 
ness, until  they  shall  see  thee  as  thou  art,  and  feel  thy  presence,  and  be 
transformed  into  thine  image.    We  are  far  from  thee,  but  thou  hast  pushed 
*»«  away,  that  our  journey  may  be  toward  thee.    Though  we  are  unlike 
thee;  though  thou  art  not  of  a  form  like  ours;  though  thou  art  not  bound 
to  the  clay  as  we  are,  yet,  inwardly,  we  belleye  that  thou  hast  given  us  the 
^^^innings  of  divine  thought  and  feeling,  and  that  thou  wilt  shape  us  into 
the  image  of  thyself.    We  draw  near  to  thee  this  morning,  knowing  our 
Weakness,  our  want,  our  ignorance,  and  our  transgression,  in  that  limited 
*Pliere  where  we  know  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong.    We  draw  near  to 
^t>taiii  thy  help ;  to  experience  thy  compassion ;  to  be  warmed  by  thy  love ; 
^o  be  formed  by  thy  power,  which  worlds  perpetually  in  the  hearts  of  those 
'^ho  will. 

Blnter,  O  Divine  Spirit,  into  our  souls,*with  light,  and  warmth,  and  life, 
^^^  love,  and  joy ;  and  may  we  be  able,  this  morning,  in  entertaining  thee, 
^  cast  out  all  rivals ;  to  lay  aside  everything  which  offends  thee.  Speak  to 
***  «^  thou  didst  of  old  to  thy  disciples,  Peace  be  with  you ;  and  may  all  tur- 
^^^ent  passions,  and  all  sensuous  appetites,  and  all  unsatisfied  and  weari- 
f^>Xie  longings,  and  all  burdensome  doubts,  and  all  trying  memories,  and  all 
^^teciing  clouds,  and  all  tilings  which  disturb  the  calm  of  our  settled  peace, 
^J^Part  from  thy  presence ;  and  may  we  dwell  with  thee,  this  morning,  in 
^^^t  restfulness  and  in  that  childlike  confidence  which  shall  make  us 
'^Premely  happy  in  the  Lord. 

We  desire,  O  Lord,  to  confess  thy  great  goodness,  and  our  unworthiness 
^^  it.  We  look  back  to  the  way  in  which  we  have  been  led  to  admire  thee, 
^^^  upon  the  rod  and  the  chastisement  which  have  been  laid  upon  us ;  and 
^^  See  that  they  have  been  blessings ;  and  we  commit  ourselves  again  un- 
I^**o^ring,  but  confiding,  to  that  hand  which  hath  guided  us  thus  far.  All 
p*^^t  we  have  we  commit  to  thee.  Thou  art  sovereign.  Thy  thoughts  never 
^^^ake  the  earth,  but  are  always  abroad.  Evermore  the  Watchman,  thou 
*J^»  of  Israel,  that  slumberest  not  nor  sleepest.  *  Thou  hast  all  power,  and 
^*ou  hast  all  goodness.  We  commit  ourselves  to  thy  thought,  and  thy  pur- 
*^^^®©,  and  thy  power,  and  desire  to  find  peace  in  the  perfect  submission  of 
^•ii^elves  to  thee. 

.,  VTe  pray  that  thou  wilt  deliver  us,  in  the  various  spheres  in  which  our 
^^'^  is  oast,  from  untruthfulness ;  from  unfftith ;  from  temptations  which  are 
^  **oiiger  than  our  resisting  power.  Deliver  us  from  all  evil,  and  give  to  us, 
rj?^^  by  day,  such  intimations  of  thy  presence  and  of  thy  complacency  as 
1?^^^  fill  our  horizon  with  light,  that  we  may  call  ourselves  the  children  of 
*^*"":— the  eons  of  aod. 


^^  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  all  who  are  in  thy  presence  according  as 
^^^^  seest  that  they  need  in  their  special  wants  and  in  their  personal  neoes- 
~    ^^8.    Be  to  every  one  a  present  help.    Graut  abundantly  outward  blesF- 


r**^»  to  those  who  have  inward  strength ;  and  grant  inward  strength  to  those 
*^o  are  surrounded  by  outward  tokens  of  thy  goodness.  Be  to  all  that 
*^loh  they  need ;  not  that  which  they  plead  for  in  their  ignorance,  but  that 
*^ioh  thou,  in  thy  wisdom,  seest  to  be  best  for  them. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  all  those  who 


^^    laboring  in  their  respective  spheres  to  build  up  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
^^  world  and  in  the  great  world  beyond.    Oh,  may  they  be  wisel    May 
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they  themselyes  be  enlightened.    May  they  not  1)6  weary  in  weU-doing,  for 
in  due  season  they  shall  reap  if  they  faint  not. 

Bless  our  Sabbath-schools,  and  all  that  teaoh  and  all  that  are  tau^t  in 
thenib  We  pray  that  the  army  of  ohildren  that  are  growing  up  in  our  midst 
may  grow  up  better  men  than  we  *have  been ;  with  a  lai^er  thought  of  the 
work  of  Gk>d  in  this  world ;  and  with  a  better  and  earlier  conseoration 
thereto. 

.We  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  all  those  who  go  forth  to- 
day on  missions  of  meroy  to  the  imprisoned,  to  the  siok,  and  to  the  wander- 
ing; May  they  go  in  the  spirit  of  the  Master;  and  may  ihey  find  that  it  is 
not  in  yaln  that  they  carry  out  the  merciful  dispensations  of  the  Gospel 
among  their  fellow-men. 

We  pray  for  the  reformation  of  those  who  are  given  to  vice  and  to  orime. 
We  pray  for  more  virtue  and  wisdom  in  our  laws  and  in  our  institutionft. 
Wilt  thou  increase,  we  pray  thee,  the  restoring  power  of  thy  truth  in  the 
midst  of  men.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  all  who  teaoh  in  every  sphere 
of  learning.  Remember  all  those  who  are  teaching  in  our  oommou  schools ; 
all  those  who  are  teaching  in  obscure  and  destitute  places;  and  all  those 
who,  with  pains  and  self-denial,  devote  themselves  to  the  good  of  the 
young.  ^ 

We  pray  for  schools  for  those  who  but  lately  were  in  bondage  and  dark- 
ness ;  for  schools  in  far  distant  settlements  where  ignoranoe  prevails. 

May  all  seminaries  of  learning  come  up  in  remembrance  before  theoi  and 
be  greatly  blessed  of  God. 

We  pray  that  thy  kingdom  may  come,  and  that  thy  will  may  be  done 
throughout  the  whole  world.     Unite  the  nations  together  in  a  oonmion 
desire  for  peace.    May  that  love  of  blood  and  of  segregation,  and  may  that 
spirit  of  avarice  and  of  combativeness,  which  have  desolated  the  world 
long,  at  last  be  restrained;  and  may  the  spirit  of  intelligenoe»  and  o: 
humanity,  and  of  love  come  iu  the  place  of  these  disastrous  evils.    We 
that  thy  Church  may  everywhere  spread,  and  purify  the  nations  of  th< 
earth.    May  the  day  speedily  come  when,  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to 
going  down  of  the  same,  men  shall  know  and  love  the  Lord. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.    Amm^ 


-••^ 


PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

Our  Father,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  the  word  whioh 
been  spoken.  May  it  excite  in  us  thoughtfulness  and  oaution.  May  it  p: 
duce  virtue  in  every  one  of  us,  restraining  the  arroganoy  of  our  pride, 
stimulating  the  dullness  of  our  understanding.  May  we  be  more  and 
curious  of  the  things  which  thou  hast  hid  on  every  side  to  tempt  our  loiowl 
edge.  May  we  study  to  know  thy  truth.  So  may  we  grow  in  grace,  that  w 
may  grow  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  W« 
it  in  his  adored  name.  And  to  him,  with  the  Father  and  the  Spirit* 
be  the  praise,  evermore.    Amen. 


THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  TROUBLE. 


**  Kow  no  ohastening  for  the  present  seemeth  to  be  Joyous,  but  grievous : 
^^crr-eortheleas,  afterward  it  yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruit  of  righteousnefle  unto 
which  are  exercised  thereby.'*— Heb  zii.  U. 


In  his  immortal  discourse  on  trouble,  the  apostle  sums  up,  in 
^l^is  passage,  the  benefit  of  trouble — and  with  a  double  or  mixed 
**^etaphor  or  figure.  Where  a  mixed  figure  is  the  result  of  poverty 
•*nd  ignorance,  rhetoric  despises  it;  but  where  it  is  the  fruit  of  rich- 
*^^88and  culture,  literature  allows  it  and  praises  it.  When,  there- 
^*c>re^  we  find  the  apostle  speaking  of  men  being  "rooted  and 
S^x>tinded  in  love,"  that  they  "  may  be  able  to  comprehend,  with  all 
^*^iuta,  what  is  the  breadth  and  length,  &nd  depth  and  height,"  thus 
*^i3ting  the  orchard  and  architecture  together,  we  see  there  were 
^^  many  images  in  his  mind  as  he  rushed  on  to  the  expression  of 
*^i8  feeling,  that  we  like  it  in  spite  of  the  inharmony. 

So  here,  there  is  a  mixed  figure.    It  is  the  gymnasium  and  the 

€^i>ien  that  are  mixed.     Or,  rather,  one  might  say  that  it  was  the 

**^ilitary  ground  and  the  orchard.     "No  trouble,  no  affliction,  no 

^h^^tening  is  for  the  present  joyous,  but  grievous,"  saith  tlie  apostle; 

V>tit  afterward  it  worketh  the  peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness." 

*^  is  as  if  he  had  said,  "  Trouble  is  like  the  orcliard.     When  the 

pXossom  drops,  the  fruit,  beginning  to  swell,  is  bitter  and  soi^;  but 

^^  you  let  it  hang  on   the  tree  all  summer  long,  the  juice  turns  to 

^^%ar,  and  has  a  fragrant,  aromatic  flavor.     That  which  was  in  the 

*^^ginning  sour,  becomes  very  sweet  and  very  delicioua     And  trou- 

^*^8,  if  you  let  them   hang  long  enough,  and  let  them  have  sun 

^^ough,  are  peaceable,  acceptable  fruits." 

But  then  the  apostle  adds,  "in  them  that  are  exercised  thereby" 

in  those  that  are  drilled,  disciplined,  put  through  all  their  paces 

^tid  evolutions.     For  the  verb  is  one  tliat  brings  to  view  the  train- 

^*Jg  of  athletes  in  a  gymnasium  for  tlie  duties  of  a  soldier,  or  for 

gUNDAT  MORNTNG,  APRIL  6, 187S.    LB880X :  Heb.  xll.  1-lG.    Hymns  (Plymoath  Colleotion) : 
^ot.  1ZB,  1290,  **  Homeward  Bound." 
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atheletic  purposes.  When  he  biiiigs  in  this  second  figure  we  can 
but  smile  to  think  of  the  apostle's  meaning  that  apples  and  figs  and 
peaches  were  drilled,  disciplined,  put  through  their  paces  and  evol- 
utions. But  it  is  a  good  figure.  The  two  parts  of  it  work  very 
well  together  if  critics  will  let  them  alone,  and  if  persons  will  ac- 
cept them  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  given. 

I  propose,  this  morning,  to  use  the  latter  figure,  and  to  regard 
the  discipline  of  trouble  in  this  world  as  a  soldierly  training,  as  an 
athletic  discipline,  by  which  men  are  subdued  to  unity  and  harmony 
with  themselves  and  their  circumstances.  I  have  at  times  employed 
the  other  figure,  and  shown  that  troubles  develop  as  fruits  do,  and 
as  grain  does.  The  general  truth,  whichever  figure  or  whatever 
figure  you  employ,  is  this :  that  the  things  which  men  most  dread, 
resist  and  avoid;  the  things  which,  when  they  befall  men,  they 
attempt  to  throw  ofl^,  as  if  the  dispensation  of  trouble  were  a  pest  to 
be  got  away  from — that  these  things  are  tokens  of  God's  fidelity; 
that  they  are  his  drill  sergeants;  that  they  are  his  schoolmaisters ; 
that  they  convey  to  us  not  simply  lessons,  but  practice,  evolutions, 
and  final  results  which  stand  intimatelv  connected  with  our  man- 
hood,  and  so  with  our  capacity  for  enjoyment,  and  our  mnk  and 
station  hereafter,  when  we  pass  to  the  world  of  a  true  manhood. 

Happiness  in  this  world  lies  in  the  harmonization  of  a  man's 
nature.  Perfect  happiness  is  the  harmonization  of  a  man^s  nature 
around  about  some  central,  dominant  moral  element.  The  grand 
element  of  love — the  regnant  one — is  that.  If  every  part  of  a  man's 
nature  were  absolutely  coincident  with  it,  were  in  analogy  and  har- 
mony with  it,  nu'U  would  find  ihemselves  in  a  mood  or  disposition 
in  which  there  could  scarcely  be  any  suffering  that  could  be  called 
suffering.  At  any  rate,  whether  they  might  suffer  in  extreme  cases 
or  not,  they  would  be  in  that  condition  out  of  which  would  fluw 
continuous  joy  from  the  harmony  of  all  the  faculties.  If  men  wen* 
harmoiiious  around  about  some  of  their  social  instincts  or  feeling.-^, 
so  that  every  part  of  their  mind,  when  the  mood  was  on,  was  i>er- 
fectly  in  subjection  to  this  centml,  intermediate  point  of  harmony. 
then  life  would  be  happy,  although  it  would  be  on  a  lower  plane, 
and  in  a  less  ravishing  form,  than  if  the  point  of  harmony  were 
higher. 

Farther  than  that,  if  a  man's  life  is  perfectly  harmonized  ai*ound 
about  a  passion  or  an  appetite,  then  there  will  b&  a  great  outcome 
of  enjoyment,  such  as  it  is — coarse,  basilar,  animal,  sensuous,  and 
sometimes  devilish  :  nevertheless  it  is  enjoyment.  If  a  man's  life  is 
not  harmonized  around  about  anything,  thou  he  is  open  to  all 
those  fluctuations  and  incertitudes  out  of  which  come  discontent, 
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^nd  trouble,  and  vehement  sorrows.  If  a  man  wishes  to  be  a  bad 
man,  and  yet  be  happy,  he  would  be  wise  to  compel  all  the  intelleo- 
t;ual  elements^  all  the  moral  elements,  and  all  the  social  elements  of 
liis  being  to  serve  a  basilar  point  which  has  been  selected  by  him, 
aground  about  which  harmony  is  to  be  established.  If  he  will  make 
t\  king  out  of  some  vulgar  impulse,  some  belluine  passion,  then  the 
Viarmony  of  his  nature  requires  that  everything  shall  be  subject  to 
t:hat  elected  king.  Although  it  will  be  lurid  in  its  character,  al- 
though the  life  which  it  produces  will  be  evil  in  its  tendency,  and 
although  it  will  forfeit  the  future,  yet  in  so  far  as  the  present  is 
cjoncerned,  it  will  be  happy. 

A  divided  kingdom  is  an  unhappy  one;  but  a  harmonized  king- 
dom, even  if  it  be  the  lower  part  of  tlie  mind  that  has  the  throne, 
aind  compels  submission  from  the  rest  of  the  mind,  is  a  happy  one: 
aiot  in  so  far  as  character  is  concerned,  nor  in  so  far  as  hope  and  ex- 
3>ectation  of  the  future  are  concerned ;  but  in  so  far  as  personal 
happiness  is  coticerned.     No  man  can  be  happy  who  is  at  discord 
with  himself  all  the  time.     No  matter  where  you  take  your  concert 
pitch,  everything  must  be  keyed  to  that  point,  whether  it  be  low  or 
middle  or  high. 

This  harmonization — this  power  to  secure  unity  in  every  part — 
is  very  rarely  facile.  I  suppose  there  are  persons  who  inherit  in  the 
line  of  their  ancestry  an  accumulating  tendency  toward  unity  and 
harmony  in  themselves.  Men  speak  of  all  mankind  as  being  sinful 
— as  being  at  discord  with  themselves.  This  indicates  a  want  of 
observation,  and  a  want  of  knowledge.  The  promise  is,  that  those 
who  serve  God  shall  transmit  to  posterity  their  tendencies;  that 
moral  qualities  shall  be  thorough-bred  in  their  children  ;  that  their 
ehildren  shall  stand  in  a  line  of  ancestry  which  shall  bring  them  into 
this  life,  not  perfect,  but  inheriting  the  fruit  of  the  struggles  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  them,  so  that  they  shall  possess  qualities 
'^  which  shall  render  them  educable  far  higher  up  an  the  scale  than 
they  otherwise  would  be.  Some  men  are  born,  as  it  were,  close  by 
the'  kingdom  of  God. 

It  is  not  for  me  now  to  discuss  what  the  special  obligations  and 
duties  of  men  are ;  but  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  the  fact  that  the 
process  of  harmonization  is  one  which  does  not  necessarily  result 
through  efforts  and  struggles  of  those  in  whom  it  exists,  but  that  it 
may  be  the  result  of  the  efforts  and  struggles  of  scores  or  hundreds 
of  years  antecedent  to  the  time  in  which  they  lived.  But  the  cases 
are  very  few  where  this  harmonization  is  found — though  there  are 
such  cases.  It  is  rare  to  find  such  a  harmonization  of  a  man's 
nature  that  he  is  adapted  inwardly,  and  in  all  his  parts,  to  vAV\\\& 
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external  surroundings,  and  to  all  his  outward  circumstaucea.  In 
the  main  it  is  a  process  which  is  learned.  We  come  to  it  by  drill. 
The  pressure  to  which  we  are  subjected  in  lile,  the  rude  dealings  of 
nature,  of  society,  of  those  things  which  in  the  providence  of  God 
are  brought  to  bear  upon  men  for  tlieir  education — these  things  are 
all  of  them  so  many  pain-producing  experiences;  because  they  are  -=_ 
straightening  the  crooked  arm,  as  it  were,  that  was  badly  set,  and  are^ij 
relaxing  the  tenseness  of  the  muscle,  so  to  speak,  which  has  beeu.sr.K'  ^ 
corrugated  and  hai'dened  by  disease.  No  man  whose  leg  is  brokeaf..x  -  3 
has  it  set  without  pain.  No  man  whoso  joint  is  out  escapes  paiuK^s  _  j 
when  it  is  put  in.  To  go  from  that  which  is  lower  to  that  which  i^  ^  -^ 
higher ;  to  go  from  a  morbid  state  to  a  healthy  state ;  to  go  froi 
an  impeifect  condition  to  a  more  perfect  condition,  always  earner 
labor-pains  witli  it — or  healing  pains,  which  are  about  the  £am» 
thing.     It  carries  suffering  with  it. 

Men  often  think  that  suffering  is  punishment.     When  they  com 
into  trouble,  they  say,  '•  What  have  I  done  that  God  should  punisL 
me  ?"    As  if  this  were  the  supreme  idea  of  providential  grace ! 
if  this  were  an  honorable  interpretation  of  the  great  coustitutio 
which  belongs  to  all  time,  and  to  the  race  !     As  if  suffering  wei 
necessarily  punishment !     Sometimes  it  is ;  but  for  the  most  part,  i 
this  world,  it  is  not.     It  is  said  that  suffering  is  the  penalty  for  tlr 
violation  of  law.     Yes,  Penalty,  but  not  Punishment.     Law  vi< 
lated,  acts  back,  as  it  were,  upon  men  in  the  form  of  suffering;  bi 
suffering  is  not  necessarily  a  sign  of  disfavor.    It  is  the  hint  to 
man  that  lie  is  out  of  the  way;  but  there  is  nothing  ignoble  in  i 
Because  I  am  not  born  with  a  knowledge  of  law,  I  am  not  to  blam 
It  is  not  inv  fault  that  I  was  a  babv  before  I  was  a  man.     It  is  nt 
my  fault  that  I  had  to  learn  to  walk,  that  my  starch-like  bones  hj 
to  acquire  strength  in  walking,  and  that  I  had  to  learn  by  stum 
ling.     God  chastises  men,  but  not  in  anger.     And  when  he  is  buil^ 
ing  tlicni  up;  when,  having  .sprung  from  the  earth,  they  are  gettii. 
rid  of  its  dust;  when  they  are  working  from  lower  to  higher  com 
tions;  when   there  are  a  thousand  thmgs  that  they  do  not  kno' 
that  have  not  been  revealed  to  them,  and  they  are  set,  without  u 
piemen ts,  to  perform  great  tasks  in  a  world  like  this,  it  is  a  shai 
to  saj  that  the  troubles  which  come  upon  them  are  mainly  puiiif 
ments. 

In  this  noble  chapter,  the  apostle  himself,  whoever  he  is,  d  — 
dains  that  view,  and  says  that  pain  and  suffering  are  a  part  of  t       ^^ 
constitution  of  life.     This  is  the  banner  that  is  univlled   from 
great  cloud  wliich  has  brooded  on  tiie  earth. 

*•  Wh(nn  the  Lord  lovelh  lie  cliasteneih,  and  scourgeth  every  9^^ 
whit  in  lie  rvceiceth.^^ 
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That  is  a  part  of  the  constitation  by  which  men  are  lifted  from 
a  lower  to  a  higher  sphere;  from  imperfection  toward  perfection. 

The  string  that  has  been  out  of  tune,  low  down,  upon  which  the 
Isey  is  placed,  comes  groaning  and  sighing  up  to  its  concord;  and 
are  the  sighing  and  groaning  a  sign  of  disgrace  and  penalty  in  the 
string?  It  must  come  into  tune  with  the  other  strings,  and  the 
groaning  and  sighing  are  simply  caused  by  the  process  of  bringing 
^bout  that  result 

Now  troubles  and  weaknesses  are,  as  it  were,  prophets'  eyes  look- 
ing for  strength ;  and  the  drift  or  intent  of  trouble  and  sorrow  in 
the  world  is  up-building,  plentitude,  reparation,  restoration,  and 
^nal  glorification. 

Tliere  are  indispensable  lessons  of  manhood  which  we  have  not 
by  nature,  which  we  cannot  gain  by  volition,  and  which  do  not 
come  by  reasoning,  but  which  may  be  ednced  in  us  by  sorrow  and 
suffering.  For  we  are  to  consider,  in  looking  upon  the  estate  of 
man  in  tliis  world,  tliat  he  is,  as  it  were,  shipwrecked  upon  this 
globe — thrown  up  by  birth.  As  sailors,  or  other  poor,  miserable, 
ignoinint  creatures,  are,  by  the  storm,  vomited  upon  the  rock,  or  on 
some  desert  shore ;  so  the  race  of  men  are  cast  up  and  strewn  over 
the  surface  of  the  globe ;  and  all  that  is  hidden  in  the  stellar  uni- 
verse is  nothing  to  them:  all  that  is  hidden  in  the  earth  keeps  its 
secrets  from  them ;  and  alb  that  there  is  in  the  majesty  of  law  has 
no  revelation  for  them.  Everything,  as  it  were,  is  kept  silent,  and 
men  come  into  life  knowing  nothing,  either  of  thought,  or  of  feel- 
ing, or  of  skill,  or  of  opportunity,  or  of  condnct.  Men  have  to 
(earn  everything,  and  learn  it  under  untoward  conditions.  They 
have  to  learn  it  from  froward  teachers,  in  rnde  wavs.  And  while 
learning  they  know  nothing  about  the  learner.  Who  has  opened 
the  knowledge  of  what  man  is  in  his  structure  ?  How  many  thou- 
sands of  years  did  men  walk  on  the  earth  before  they  knew  that 
there  was  any  such  thing  as  the  circulation  of  the  blood?  Who 
knew,  until  within  the  memory  of  a  single  man,  almost,  the  nature 
of  a  nerve,  on  which  so  much  of  comfort  and  happiness  depends? 
Who  knew  anything  of  the  bones  and  muscles  ?  Where  was  the 
inventory  of  these  things?  Were  men  sent)  into  life  with  a  charter 
before  them?  Was  there  sent  for  their  enlightenment  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  relations  to  nature?  Not  a  word  of  it.  Was  there 
given  to  them  an  idea  of  what  they  were  to  do  with  their  faculties 
in  order  to  educate  them  and  harmonize  them  ?  Not  a  word  of  it 
The  heaven  was  silent,  and  the  earth  was  a  sealed  book.  Men  were 
rolled  in  bundles  of  power,  but  without  a  charter,  without  an  inter- 
pretation, without  explanation,  without   any  meaus  o^  VwWO^\\\^ 
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what  they  were,  who  they  were,  or  what  they  were  to  do.  And  to 
this  hour  we  are  trying  to  find  an  outline  of  what  is  the  true  un- 
folding of  the  whole  of  man's  interior;  of  what  is  the  economy  of 
mind;  of  what  is  the  relative  place  of  the  powers  and  passions;  of 
liow  each  one  ought  to  be  handled ;  of  how  they  are  to  be  brought 
into  concord  with  each  othor;  of  how  man  is,  when  built  up  with 
outward  things,  to  come  into  harmony  with  external  circumstances. 
What  a  vast  vacuity  of  knowledge  there  is ! 

And  during  all  this  period  of  study  and  research,  how  are  men 
being  tossed  about  and  tried  in  various  ways,  as  the  result  of  their 
ignorance  ?  If  men  knew  what  was  t  he  law  of  bone  and  muscle  and 
nerve;  if  they  know  how  much  to  eat  and  how  much  to  drink;  if 
they  knew  how  to  regulate  their  habits  so  as  to  preserve  their 
health,  how  much  they  might  escape!  If  a  man  knew  what  his 
nature  and  temperament  was;  if  he  knew  what  was  the  pressure 
of  blood  per  square  inch  upon  his  brain;  if  he  knew  how  to  har- 
monize his  affections  with  his  sentiments,  and  his  sentiments  with 
his  intellectual  states,  and  his  intellectual  states  with  his  moral 
impulses,  how  much  simplified  the  work  of  his  life  would  be!  But 
there  is  this  vast  realm  where  generations  of  men  come  in  at  one 
end  and  go  out  at  the  other,  coming  in  darkness  and  disappearing 
in  darkness;  and  the  great  mystery  of  life  is,  how  to  make  manhood 
out  of  the  elements  wiiich  surround  us.  And  what  teaching  is 
there  in  regard  to  this?  AVhat  minute  instruction  is  afforded  us? 
AVhat  psychological  or  scientific  accuracy  has  yet  been  attained? 
AVhere  can  you  find  anvthinor  of  this  kind  to  which  men  can  turn 
with  confidence? 

Now,  under  such  circumstances,  no  man  can  tell  what  he  wants; 
and  if  there  is  not  a  super-eminent  Being,  a  God  of  love  and  mercy 
who  does  know,  and  who  is,  by  his  divine  providence,  using  all 
these  eh'ments  so  that  men,  in  their  ignorance,  shall  apply  to  them- 
selves that  which  is  needed  to  push  them  onward  and  upward,  and 
to  develop  and  augment  them;  if  there  is  not  a  providence  ruliiig 
over  us  for  our  good,  then  we  must  be  in  a  most  pitiable  condition. 

I  cannot  think  with  composure  nor  with  toleration  of  the  view 
which  some  men  take  of  this  matter.  I  cannot  conceive  of  anv 
cruelty  so  exquisite  as  it  would  be  to  bring  into  existence  a  globe 
like  this,  with  such  possibilities  hidden  and  uninterpreted,  and  to 
put  upon  it  a  race  like  this,  with  such  gigantic  possibilities  all  un- 
explained, and  to  set  tliem  a-marching  in  such  an  endless  succession 
of  rounds,  untaught,  unlielped,  born  of  sorrow,  never  out  of  sight 
of.  tears,  dying  in  sadness,  and  going  to  destruction.  I  cannot  look 
npon  such  a  thing  with  aUowwwce.    It  is  simply  a  horrible  phan- 
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tasm  ;  and  my  soul  is  released  from  the  burden  of  it  only  by  those 
glowing  interpretations  of  the  goodness  of  God  which  break  out, 
here  and  there,  all  through  the  Scriptures,  saying  that  in  our  igno- 
rance, in  our  low  estate,  there  is  a  providence  of  grace  which  is 
adapting  the  circumstances  of  this  world  to  our  want,  and  is  doing 
for  us  that  which  we  need  to  have  done,  but  which  we  do  not  know 
how  to  do  for  ourselves;  and  that  this  is  the  mystery  of  that  great 
■*6aliii  of  pain,  and  disappointment,  and  bereavement,  and  angaish 
^^  which  we  are  acting,  but  which  we  cannot  interpret  except  in 
'His  general  way  of  supposing  that  it  is  administered  by  the  hand 
^^  a  loving  God,  epitomized  and  manifested  to  us  in  the  example 
'Hd  sayings  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  When  I  think  of  being 
-Cider  the  administration  of  such  a  spirit,  then  my  blindness,  my 
^^knowingness,  and  my  inharmonious  proportions  1  submit  to 
im  willingly;  and  I  say,  "If I  am  being  educated  here,  if  all 
^eae  experiences  are  laying  the  stones  that  are  to  build  that  man- 
^^od  which  I  cannot  see,  and  if,  by-and-by,  when  the  scaffolding 
^lla,  there  shall  rise  up  a  fair  temple  of  God,  thus  invisibly  built, 
^ough  I  cannot  see  my  Teacher,  nor  understand  the  process  by 
^^ich  the  result  is  attained,  I  am  satisfied."  And  when  I  see  him 
^d  am  like  him,  I  shall  experience  a  satisfaction  such  as  this 
^^rtd  cannot  know. 

liCt  us  look  at  it  iu  this  point  of  view:  that,  in  the  care  of  a 
*^iiig  God,  administered  by  a  providence  of  grace,  there  is  a  con- 
■'Ofe  going  on  perpetually  bv  which  men  are  by  their  troubles  dis- 
'I>lined — "  exercised  thereby,"  as  it  is  said.  For  example,  it  is  very 
^Oessary  that  men  should  leurn  two  seemingly  incompatible  things. 
^  o  man  in  tliis  world  can  thiive  and  build  himself  up  who  does 
^t  love  the  world,  its  industries,  its  enterprise,  and  its  attainments. 
^'^  building  outside  of  ourselves,  we  build  inside,  too.  We  learn 
h'^  simple  virtues,  the  economic  necessities,  by  industrial  life.  We 
*^"r*n  heavenly  life  by  our  intercourse  with  one  another — by  our 
^^tience  and  forbearance  and  generosity  in  household  life.  And 
'^^  while  we  are  so  clasping  the  things  of  this  life,  it  is  necessary 
"•^^t  we  should  be  strangers  and  pilgrims.  We  are  to  be  citizens; 
iri.^  yet  we  should  be  as  those  who  dwell  in  tents.  We  are  to  build; 
fttxd  yet  we  are  to  be  us  if  we  wore  Jiouseless.  We  are  to  accumu- 
i*te ;  and  yet  we  are  to  be  as  if  wo  were  in  poverty.  We  are  in  every 
^Uy  to  take  root ;  and  yet  we  are  to  be  rootless. 

Now,  whatever  other  ways  there  are  in  which  this  may  be  done, 
We  see  how  easily  it  is  done  by  sorrows  and  troubles  which  exercise 
men.  There  is  nothing  whicli  makes  the  world  so  empty,  and  so 
qaickly  empty,  as  great  troubles,  when   they  bofall   men  :   not  all 
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troubles,  but  troubles  that  are  troubles  to  you.  There  are  some 
men  who,  if  the  fouudatious  of  their  treasure-house  were  knocked 
from  uuder  them,  would  be  crushed;  but  yon  migbt  knock  my 
]»roperty  out  from  under  me,  and  it  would  be  no  great  trouble  to 
me.  I  could  bear  it  very  easily ;  and  I  sliould  deserve  no  credit  for 
bearing  it.  That  is  not  the  point  wiiere  I  should  suffer.  There 
are  many  people  who,  because  they  have  troubles  which  are  troubles 
to  other  people,  and  stand  up  under  them,  think  that  they  are 
proof  against  trouble;  but,  ah !  it  is  not  their  trouble  that  they  are 
bearing.  When  your  trouble  comes — the  one  that  girds  you,  and 
takes  hold  of  your  very  substance,  and  pierces  your  vital  nerve,  then 
you  can  see  how  you  can  bear  trouble.  lu  some,  trouble  is  the  dis- 
persion of  property;  in  some,  it  is  the  subordination  of  vanity;  in 
some,  it  is  the  mortification  of  pride;  in  some,  it  is  the  taking  away 
of  a  sense  of  power;  in  some,  it  is  the  destroying  of  affections.  In 
various  wavs  men  are  dealt  with ;  and  the  same  trouble  does  not 
affect  all  alike;  but  when  a  man  has  his  trouble,  it  is  trouble 
indeed. 

I  have  known  men  that  have  gone  through  a  great  deal  of  rough 
experience,  jind  sat  and  borne  it  well,  like  a  ship  that  lustily  threw 
off  the  waves  on  each  side ;  but  by-and-.by  a  wave  mounted  their 
deck,  and  swept  everything  from  stem  to  stern;  and  I  have  seen 
these  men  settle  down  and  sav,  "  This  in  trouble!''  Ah!  it  found 
them  at  hist,  and  it  went  to  the  very  quick  in  them. 

Now,  hear  witness,  you  that  have  had  this  astounding  view,  that, 
though  for  a  time  it  brought  discouragement,  yet,  after  all,  it  left 
vou  with  a  sense,  not  of  release  from  dutv,  but  with  another  mea- 
surement  of  life — with  a  different  sense  of  the  value  of  things.  You 
loved  not  less — perhai)S  more;  you  worked  not  less — perhaps  more; 
you  stored  up  not  less — pv^rhaps  more;  but,  after  all,  there  was  a 
sense  of  the  fugaciousness  of  things  human;  of  the  fugitiveness  of 
human  life.  There  was  a  sense  that  you  were  a  stranger  and  pil- 
grim on  earth. 

There  is  first  the  joyful  period.  You  will  see  young  people 
come  up  gay  and  hapjn*.  I  like  to  see  it;  but  it  does  not  last  for- 
ever. I  look  at  them  hv-and-bv,  in  mid-life,  and  see  the  scars  and 
lines  which  are  beginning  to  show  themselves  on  their  once  smooth 
features — the  cinctures  of  trouble,  which  comes  and  stays  awhile, 
and  leaves  its  card.  You  will  see  persons  go  through  this  onleal  of 
life,  and  by-and-by  come  out  with  serene  faces,  much  marred, 
but  sweeter  than  before.  They  have  gone  through  discipline,  and 
planted  their  feet  on  the  other  side.  They  have  come  out  rounded, 
perfected,  ready  to  live,  and  ready  to  die  whenever  the  summons 
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•Viould  come.     That  fact  shows  what  their  troubles  have  done — 
^w^liat  their  afflictions  have  wrought  in  them. 

*•  A  mau's  life/'  we  are  told,  "  consists  not  in  the  abundance  of 
things  which  he  possesses."  Nobody  believes  it.  One  thinks,  "  If  I 
Bho\ild  write  a  poem,  and  have  my  name  in  all  the  world's  mouth, 
I  aliould  be  happy."  No,  you  would  not.  Another  man  thinks, 
I  could  only  learn  to  control  a  first-class  organ,  and  really 
lin  a  cathedral  position,  I  would  ask  no  more."  You  would  not 
any  better  off.  You  would  be  just  as  discontented,  and  more 
Another  man  says,  "  If  I  could  only  reach  to  a  point  of  influ- 
ie  where  I  should  feel  that  I  had  under  my  hand  the  government 
a  community,  I  should  be  contented."  Did  you  ever  know  a 
n  that  had  reached  that  point  who  was  content?  Never.  An- 
P^t^er  says,  "If  I  could  reach  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  I  would 
willing  to  compromise  upon  that"  At  twenty-five  years  of  age 
^  would,  but  not  at  thirty.  Then  you  would  compromise  on 
o  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  At  thirty-five,  you  would  com- 
'omise  on  £i\q  hundred  thousand.  At  forty,  you  would  compro- 
se  on  a  million ;  but  at  forty-five  or  fifty,  you  would  not  compro- 
ise  on  anything.  Contentment  does  not  grow  in  the  ratio  of  time 
lersuch  circumstances.  And  success  in  other  directions,  whether 
be  literary,  whether  it  be  social,  or  whether  it  be  in  the  line  of 
^^Ubition,  does  not  bring  happiness.  It  certainly  does  not  bring 
^^tisfaction.  It  does  not  bring  fullness  and  evenness  of  enjoyment 
"I^he  capacity  for  enjoyment  does  not  hold  in  proportion  to  the 
^-oquisitions  of  men  in  this  life.  And  the  Word  of  God  stands  all 
"tVie  time  saying  to  them : 

**"  A  man's  life  coDsisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  things  which  he  po0- 
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A  man's  life  lies  deeper.     It  is  a  great  thing  when  a  man  has 
n  tjiught  that.     But  the  pulpit  cannot  teach  it,  as  you  can  bear 
itness  who  have  heard  me  preach  it  for  twenty  years,  and  have 
^^ot  yet  learned  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet  of  it     It  cannot  be 
X^easoned  into  you.     It  is  a  thing  which  men  will  not  take  when  it 
i3  offered  to  them  in  words.     But  after  the  teacher  has  passed  out 
T^f  sight,  it  may  be;  Wlien  they  have  been  emptied  out  of  happiness 
in  the  household,  and  emptied  out  of  prosperity,  then  they  accept 
it.     Hundreds  of  men,  after  many  years  of  instruction,  and  neglect 
"thereof,  all  at  once  find  tliemselves  like  an  oak,  wliich,  after  a  tor- 
nado has  gone  ¥y,  lies  spread  upon  the  ground.     But  sometimes 
they  learn,  after  awhile,  that  they  are  not  clean  gone,  and  become 
more  happy  and  contented  in  their  adversity  than  they  were  in 
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I  have  seen  apple-trees  in  an  orchard  overturned  so  thi^^  m\^ 
four-fifths  of  all  their  roots  were  in  the  air,  only  the  few  r^":^:  t%- 
maihing  ones  running  into  the  ground;  and  after  a  summer  oc:>  or 
two  the  trees  began  to  grow  again,  and  make  new  roots;  and  there^fcrnr  -re- 
after  they  bore  more  apples  than  they  ever  did  before.  I  have  seer-^-^een 
men  who  were  never  so  happy  as  after  they  had  been  mad-E>,«:ade 
supremely  wretched. 

You  never  yet  saw  a  cluster  that  had  the  power  in  it  before  1:  jt 

had  been  crushed  that  it  had  after  it  haU  been  crushed  an  mrm:  od 
brought  to  \^nne,  with  much  suffering  from  violence  and  ferments. -j*te- 
tion.     For  purposes  of  illustration,  at  least,  wine  is  good! 

There  are  tliousands  of  men  who  never  reallv  come  to  thfc-  «at 
which  is  in  them.  They  never  come  to  the  joy-producing  pow»-  — er 
which  they  possess.  Their  life  does  not  consist  in  the  abundant*  <^^ 
of  things :  it  consists  in  quality.  And  althougli  we  may  have  coii 
by  the  way  of  the  lion  or  the  monkey,  we  are  neither  lions  n< 
monkeys.  You  and  I  may  have  come  into  this  life  by  what  ror 
soever  you  please,  but  we  came  bearing  something  of  God  in  ni 
imd  everything  that  is  in  us  is  to  grow  toward  the  divine,  and  awj 
from  that  exterior  fact.  Nothing  in  us  that  is  divine  can  be  fe 
with  that  which  is  undivine.  You  cannot  bring  hatred  to  lov< 
you  cannot  bring  grimace  to  beauty;  you  cannot  bring  con  ten 
ment  to  the  swollen  depravities  of  the  souls  of  men ;  you  cann( 
from  beastly  qualities  bring  joy  in  its  active  forms  and  final  di 
velopmoTits,  willi  all  its  effervescence  and  fruit.  These  qnaliti( 
are  not  from  tilings,  but  from  that  divine  nature  which  has  bee- 
brought  out  inio  i)()\v(r  and  truth  fulness. 

Thus  many  men  who,  by  what  is  culled  misfortuue^  are  driven  oiP' 
of  society,  are  a  hundred   times  happier  in  obscurity  and  povert 
than  they  were  in  the  day  of  their  i^lory,  when  all  men  looked  upoL 
them  and  envied  tlieni.     When  their  riches  were  gone,  and  all  mec 
forgot  them,  or  pitied  them,  then  they  were  triumphant 

Troul)i(;  teaches  men  how  much  there  is  in  manhood.      He  wh^ 
has  by  trouble  been  taught  what  manhood  is,  has  his  own  stronj 
castle,  his  own  defence ;  and  he  can  walk  in  the  midst  of  life  con 
tented  and  happy  though  he  be  frowned  upon.     A  man  may  be  cas 
down  and  not  destroyed.   A  man  maybe  happy  though  he  is  beater" 
and  trodden  under  foot  bv  the  ao^e  in  which  he  lives.     There 
wanderers  to-day  whoso  staff  is  worth  a  hundred  times  more  iTf 
history  than  the  scepters    of   those  who  sit   recant   on    thorns. 
There  are  men   lying  in  dungeons  who  are  God's  vicegerents  on 
earth,     ^fanhood  is  inside  of  a  man,  and  not  outside  of  him. 

These  things  are  not  taught  in  (he  acadeniy.  nor  in  the  church. 
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'  anywhere  except  in  practical  life ;  but  there  they  are  taught 
mdantly.  Let  a  man's  cradle  be  turned  over,  and  he  finds  in- 
action in  the  event.  When  the  babe  is  gone  out,  there  is  a  lesson 
i-  Turn  a  man's  household  to  darkness,  blight  his  expectations, 
i  then  he.  is  in  a  condition  to  learn.  Oh,  the  ambition  that  he 
1  for  his  child  I  And  it  is  gone  to  dust.  He  leaned  on  this 
>port,  and  it  broke ;  he  leaned  on  that,  and  it  pierced  him  ;  he 
tied  on  some  other,  and  it  crumbled  beneath  him.  So  long  as 
se  things  upheld  and  nourished  him,  he  relied  on  them ;  but  by- 
l-by,  when  they  failed  him,  he  said,  "  Whom  have  I  in  heaven 
i  thee  ?  and  there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  besides 
e.*'  Then  everybody  is  his.  Then  those  that  have  lost  children 
:i  all  the  children  that  live.  Then  those  that  are  desolated 
!•  in  their  bosoms  all  that  are  sad.  There  is  an  emancipation 
I  a  largeness  in  this  education  of  trouble  which  cannot  come  by 
ory,  and  which  cannot  be  learned  in  any  school  except  that  of 
Icness  and  sorrow  and  tears.  Tears  are  the  alphabet  by  which 
cl  teaches  us  many  and  many  a  truth  of  wisdom  that  no  book  of 
losophy  gives  us..  We  do  not  know  what  is  being  done  at  this 
i«  ;  but  thousands  of  persons  arc  going  through  the  school,  and 

going  to  graduate  into  happiness,  who  do  not  know  that  they 

scholars. 

The  conflict  of  sorrow  with  self-will  deserves  a  passing  notice, 
^re  are  many  men  who  are  thrown  up  as  some  mountain  ridge, 
^ome  granite  rock,  has  been  thrown  up,  which  has  been  wrought 
Cin  V)y  external  agencies;  and  it  stands  high  and  dry  in  its 
tiideur,  and  towers  above  all  fields  ;  but  after  all  it  is  barren  and 
rd. 

There  are  proud  men  who  carry  their  heads  high.  They  will 
5^e  their  own  way.  They  care  for  nobody  nor  anything.  They 
•"k  down  on  men  as  the  glacier  does  upon  the  valley  below.     The 

in  winter  splits  the.  granite  mass,  and  triturates  it,  so  that,  by- 
-Tl-by,  little  by  little,  the  mountain  comes  pouring  down  in  the 
'^m  of  gravel  and  sand,  sweeping  off*  all  vegetable  growth.  But  at 
^  base  of  the  mountain,  creeping  up  more  and  more  all  the  time, 
Vegetation,  as  the  result  of  the  disintegration  of  the  rock  above. 

So  experiences  of  trouble,  of  severe  dealings,  with  obstinate 
in,  cover  them  down ;  and  by-and-by,  if  nothing  better  is  the 
ault,  they  are  at  last  covered  with  moss  which  grows  from  the 
il  that  is  produced  from  the  breaking  up  of  their  self-will,  their 
^stinacy,  and  their  hardheartedness.  When  God  takes  these 
ings  in  hand,  how  often  do  they  roll  down  and  become  soil  out 
'which  spring  ricli  growths! 
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Take  Paul.     Was  there  ever  a  man  who  had  such  a  barren  <<         ^ 
head  as  he  Jiad  when  he  went  raging  and  persecuting  to  Dam 
cus  ?  And  was  there  ever  a  man  over  Avhose  pride  and  self-will  th 
grew  such  masterly  beauty  of  vegetation    as  grew  over  his  w 
trouble  had  dealt  with  him  ? 

Then   there  is  conflict  of  sorrow  with  conceit.     This  is 

hardest  conflict  of  any  I  have  mentioned ;  for  conceit  is  the  hl 

incurable  disease  that  is  known  to  the  human  soul.     Many  of 

faults  of  youth  are  cured  by  middle*  age,  and  many  of  our  faul 

middle  age  are  cured  by  old  age,  through  the  natural  unfoldiu 

time;  but  conceit,  if  it  be  present  in  youth,  is  stronger  in 

hood,  and  is  strongest  in  old  age. 

'*  Seeflt  thou  a  man  wise  in  his  own  conceit?  tiiere  is  more  hope  of  a    ~^f  «3ol 
than  of  him." 

Now,  he  that  sows  fools  may  expect  a  very  poor  crop ;  and  ~m  ^  a 
conceited  man  has  even  less  to  expect,  how  poor  he  is!  If  anytlisi  "i  t^% 
can  be  made  out  of  conceit,  it  must  be  done  by  sorrow;  ^=«.^<J 
sorrows  of  no  small  measure,  only  piercing,  penetrating  mrr^:^^^^^^ 
are  adequate  to  this  work. 

The  same  is  true  of  pride.  Sori-ows  reveal  to  us  the  unwof  ^Ill- 
ness of  the  instruments  which  our  pride  employs,  and  all  its  ^»-^  ™' 
They  temper  the  austerity  and  arrogance  of  pride.  They  t:>*''*^ 
down  the  loftiness  which  one  has  in  respect  to  his  own  person,  ^**^ 
substitute  for  it  loftiness  of  quality,  loftiness  of  ambition.  X*^'^^^ 
take  away  from  pride  its  hardness  and  harshness  and  unsympat  •*■  **" 
ing  nature. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  transcendent  sights  in  the  wc^^^ 
is  to  see  a  real  warrior  whose  pride  has  been  tempered  by  lifej^' 
that  he  comes  out  in  his  old  age  mellow,  and  sympathetic,    ^^ 
humble,  and  sweet.     We  go  to  Europe  to  see  Mont  Blanc — well,  «r-  '-^ 
is  worth  seeing ;  we  go  to  Zermott  to  see  the  Matterhorn — and  C^  *^ 


is  worth  seeing ;  we  go  down  to  the  coast  after  a  southern  sto 
see  the  waves  come  in — and  they  are  worth  seeing  ;  we  go  to* 
the  Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky,  and  Weirs  Cave  in  Virgini 
and  these  are  worth  seeing ;  we  go  all  over  the  world  to  see  g 
sights  ;  but  1  tell  you  that  the  greatest  sight  that  you  ever  sa 
the  world  is  a  man.  And  yet,  though  men  are  all  round  about  5^ 
you  never  stop  to  look  at  them.  Man  is  the  greatest  work  of 
who  through  all  time,  and  with  ten  thousand  hands  and  fin 
has  been  at  work.  And  he  has  wrought  change  until  all  hirsuten 
IS  lost  from  the  exterior;  until  hardness  is  gone  from  the  heiir^ 
until  niggardliness  is  gone  from  the  disposition  ;  until  inbarmonfon^ 
natures  give  forth  a  concordant,  musical  tone.     Men  and  women 
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l^t4vebeen,  as  ifc  were,  reconstructed  by  the  solemn  touch  and  dark 
'wraves  of  sorrow.  The  world  has  such  transformed  men  all  around 
«tl>out  us.  We  do  not  know  them.  Wo  have  them  in  our  own 
iio vises  ;  but  as  Christ  came  to  his  own,  and  his  own  received  him 
so  we  come  to  our  own,  and  we  know  them  not.  We  do  not 
ow  what  man  is.  We  are  so  little  adapted  to  measure  things  in 
this  life,  that  the  best  things  about  us  are  as  if  they  were  of  no 
'Vifcl  ue ;  and  we  go  gaping  all  over  creation  to  gee  something  wou- 
<l«vfuL 

The  overcoming  of  the  pride  of  riches  by  sorrow  is  a  great  work 

Cfc  work  which  can  scarcely  be  done  in  any  other  way.      I  do  not 

know  that  riches  ever  cured  the  love  of  riches.  I  do  not  know 
^l:i^t  having  ever  cured  the  desire  to  have.  The  pride  of  skill,  the 
P'^ifle  of  discovery,  the  pride  of  organization,  the  pride  of  power 
^^Ixich  men  carry  in  them,  is  only  curable  by  trouble. 

There  is  many  a  man  who  is  delivered  from  the  power  of  his  basi- 
*'*'^*  instinc^ts  by  sorrow.  Many  a  man  carries  in  himself  a  supreme 
^^^oling  of  princeship  based  on  his  capacity  to  manage  men  ;  to  con- 
^^*ol  things  ;  to  accumulate  and  organize  riches.  And  this  may  be 
**  <^ither  coarse  nor  vulgar.  I  need  not  say  to  you  that  I  regard  it  as  a 
^^*-l^ool  in  which  many  virtues  are  learned.  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
*-  ^^gard  the  development  of  industry  in  this  world  as  one  of  God's 
I^^imary  institutions  by  which  he  lays  the  foundations  of  morality 
'J^J^  d  civilization,  and  brings  men  along  in  the  path  of  development. 
^^Cit  no  man  ever  learned  the  higher  forms  of  manhood  though 
*^^xd  through  by  this  means.  No  men  need  the  touch  of  trouble 
j^^re  than  men  who  are  greatly  prospered  in  outward  things.  It 
'^  not  said  that  the  rich  cannot  be  saved  ;  but  it  is  said, 

^         **  How  hardly  shall  a  rich  man  enter  the  kingdom  of  God!    It  Is  easier 
;^T  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for  the  rich  to  enter  the 
Lorn  of  heaven.*' 


^  _     Why  is  it  so  ?    It  is  not  so — it  is  not  so.     It  is  so — it  is  so.    No, 

^ti  is  not  so — it  is  not  so.    I  say  it  is.    It  is  both.    It  is  either. 

^^enerally  a  rich  man  strikes  his  roots  into  his  ri#hes,  and  under- 

*^ke8  to  grow  upon  them,  and  by  them.     Where  that  is  the  case,  he 

'^^nnot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     But  if  a  rich  man  has 

^^ower  such  that  his  manhood  surpasses  his  riches;  if  he  has  had 

^Tich  dealing  that  his  faults  are  absolutely  subordinated,  and  that 

\^igh  above  all  that  he  possesses  is  the  possessor,  so  that  when  men 

look  upon  him  they  never  think  of  his  money  but  only  of  him,  then 

It  is  easy  for  him,  though  he  be  rich,  to  go  into  the  kingdom  of 

heaven ;  and  he  will  go  triumphing  in. 

I  can  mention  persons  (but  I  shall  not ;  if  you  think  of  them, 
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it  will  be  you,  and  not  me)  whose  names,  when  they  are  mentiom 
suggest  thirty  million  dollars  or  its  equivalent.     The  moment  tl 
names  of  some  men  are  pronounced,  you  think  of  them  as  men  wl 
are  managing  railroads,  or  carrying  on  financial  operations — as  m< 
who  are  doing  battle  in  the  physical  world ;  .and  their  whole  mai 
liood  makes  no  suggestion  to  you  of  anything  but  money.     Wh< 
they  are  dead,  men  say,  "  What !  won't  stocks  go  down  ?"  they 
men  of  whom  it  is  said,  "Ah !  won't  there  be  a  scattering  when  th< 
men  die  ?  "  This  is  all  the  impression  that  they  leave  upon  you  ai 
upon  the  world. 

You  might  go  into  a  man'ti  business,  and  take  his  book,  az^nd 
destroy  it,  and  lie  might  say,  "  In  destroying  that  book  you  hf?^fc,^^^e 
destroyed  all  the  threads  and  connections  of  my  accounts;  and  ^^tm.j 
affairs  are  in  confusion  ;  my  business  has  gone  with  that  book."  I-n 
a  great  business,  the  man  who  manages  it  might  die  without  bei.  ^^g 
m issed  very  seriously ;  but  if  the  book  in  which  the  accounts.  ^ 
that  business  were  kept  was  lost  or  burned,  the  business  would 
seriously  disturbed  if  not  destroyed. 

"NTow,  when  a  man  represents  notiiing  but  banks,  and  ships,  a 
warehouses,  and  bonds,  and  stocks,  and  soil,  and  roads,  if  he  d 
and  leaves  these  things,  tliere  is  nothing  else  of  him,  and  he  is  wi 
out  anything  to  take  up  to  heaven  with  liim  which  will  be  rec- 
nized  as  anything  there.     If  a  man,  having  these  things,  attem 
with  them  to  go  up  and  pass  through  the  gate  of  heaven,  thei 
room  enough  for  all  the  gonorations  of  men  upon  the  earth, 
millions  of  men,  to  go  in  ;  but  the  piissage  is  not  wide  enough 
one  single  railroad  or  bank  to  pass  through.     If  a  man  straps 
property  on  his  back,  and  attempts  to  go  through  heaven's 
he  never  will  succeed.     Riches  cannot  enter  heaven.     There  is 
enmitv  between  richos  and  God;  he  made  them  ;  and  the  cattle 
a  thousand  hills  are  bis;  he  holds  them  in  his  hands  through, 
whole  dispensation  of  his  providence,  as  promises  or  rewards. 
rewards  men  or  punishes  them,  according  to  what  he  sees  to 

their  needs.     And  a  man  who  has  his  whole  manhood  centered 

his  possessions — how  hardly  shall  he  enter  the   kingdom    of  Gt 
First,  because  there  is  so  little  of  him  ;  and  secondly,  because  w 
there  is  of  him  is  like  gold  which  is  so  bedded  in  the  rock  that 
cannot  get  at  it  until  you  break  the  rock  all  to  atoms. 

Now,  sorrows  that  bring  down  and  cure  this  fever  of  loss 
gain ;    sorrows   that  destroy   men,  apparently,  oftentimes    sav^ 
man — emancipate  liini.     I  have  seen   what   I   thought  to  l)e  W&^^ 
anthenticated  accounts  of  quarries  being  opened,  when  behold,  o/^ 
breaking  a  rook,  a  toad  was  found  within  it,  in  a  little  chamber,  as 
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bliotigh  there  hud  been  deposits  about  him ;  as  though  material 
substauces  had  been  amassed  around  him.  And  for  some  reason,  as 
;he  story  goes,  he  was  stupefied,  but  was  alive.  This  is  one  of  the 
*ables  of  geology,  if  it  \\o  not  a  fact.  And  it  is  siud  that  when  the 
nock  was  broken  open,  the  toad  hopped  out,  and  came  to  light  and 
:ife  again.     And  it  wa^  only  by  violence  that  he  was  got  out. 

There  are  a  great  many  men  who  have  just  exactly  such  a  cham- 
ber that  they  are  shut  up  in.  They  have  been  pulling,  pulling 
Lhe  soil  of  their  property  over  them,  till  by-and-by  they  are  impris- 
oned therein,  like  a  toad  in  a  stone;  and  there  they  are;  and  no 
man  knows  any  difference  between  tlie  living  tiling  inside  and  the 
inanimate  covering  outside.  What  is  needed  is,  that  there  should 
[i^ome  some  rending,  some  breaking,  by  which  this  enclosure  shall 
be  broken,  and  entirely  removed,  and  that  wliich  it  contains 
brought  to  life  and  light — not  the  toad,  but  the  man.  Would  it 
not  be  worth  while  to  have  some  such  trouble  for  such  a  purpose? 
Vould  not  the  deliverance  be  a  glorious  one  ?  Has  not  many  a  man 
gone  out  of  his  property  bankrupt,  and  found  himself  outside  of  it? 
Has  there  not  been  many  a  man  who,  when  he  was  enveloped  in  his 
property,  did  not  know  himself,  and  in  whom  nothing  could  be 
looked  upon  with  great  complacency,  but  who,  when  he  was  struck 
and  splintered,  when  he  was  ground  smaller  and  finer  than  the 
dust,  and  men  said,  "  He  is  ruined,  lost,  and  good  for  nothing," 
then,  for  the  first  time,  began  to  find  himself,  and  to  be  good  for 
something? 

"  Are  you  going  back  on  to  the  street  again  ?  "  says  a  man  to  a 
millionaire  that  was,  but  is  not.  "  No,"  is  the  reply.  "  What !  have 
you  lost  all  spirit  ?  Is  your  pluck  all  gone  ?  Don't  you  dare  to  try 
again?  Do  you  want  some  help?  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  give 
you  a  lifL"  "  Ko,  I  don't  care  for  it."  •*  Well,  where  are  you 
now?"  "Oh,  I've  gone  out  to  such  a  place.*'  "What  are  you 
doing?  "  "  Living  in  a  cottage,  with  a  small  bit  of  land,  and  com- 
fortably supporting  myself."  "  But  you  are  a  young  man,  and 
there  is  time  enough  for  you  to  work  out  a  splendid  future  in  busi- 
ness yet.  What  are  you  doing,  anyhow  ?  "  "  Well,  I'm  doing  what 
good  I  can."  The  man  turns  away,  and  says,  "  I  would  not  be  like 
him.  Let  me  be  overturned  in  my  affairs  as  he  has  been,  and  see  if 
I  will  lose  all  spunk,  all  spirit.  If  I  were  in  his  place,  I  would 
wrestle  to  the  hivst,  and  die  with  the  harness  on."  Yes  :  vou  would 
die  with  the  harness  on,  and  you  would  drop  like  a  mule  in  your 
tracks ! 

This  man  who  was  thought  to  bo  so  unfortunate  did  not  know 
what  there  was  for  him  in  manhood  or  in  this  world  till  he  w^a 
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dispossessed  of  the  sorcery  tliat  had  heeii  laid  upon  him.  T^tZZThe 
charm  was  broken.  He  began  to  know  what  peace  of  mind  w^^^nn^ 
He  began  to  know  what  it  was  to  commune  with  God.  He  be^^^^gar 
to  have  an  inteq3retation  of  nature  which  made  all  things  sweeft-  ^stb 
him,  morning,  noon,  and  evening.  Here  is  this  great  vocal  bG:=:^.«0Q]j 
out  of  which  Beethoven  learned,  out  of  wliich  every  singing  ir^c~  mai 
learned,  out  of  which  Milton  learned,  and  which  taught  ^^Hft^  i^cj^ 
jieare;  but  men  are  ignorant  of  the  very  first  punctuation  poin  -^nt  q\ 
this  vast  literature  which  is  yours  and  mine  and  theirs.  The,^^  -j  j^ 
not  study  nor  see  what  is  written  there.    But  the  man  who  i^ 

learned,  taught  by  trouble,  to  come  into  communion  with  God,         ^ud 
knows  how  to  look  at  his  fellow-men  on  their  better  sides,^       has 
about  him  the  light  of  immortal  peace,  the  joy  of  the  Holy  G^kr  lost, 
and  is  richer  than  ingots  of  gold  would  make  him,  is  happier  '^bhaii 
he  would  be  if  he  sat  charmed  by  all  the  flatteries  of  the  palace;^  and 
•      is  more  prosperous  than  if  every  city  had  done  him  honor.     H(^  has 
found  his  manhood  through  tears  and  through  sorrow.     H^    has 
learned  the  way  of  joy  and  of  peace. 
'         "All  that  is  very  well,"  you  will  say,   "  but  those  are  not>     my 
troubles.    I  neither  was  very  proud,  nor  very  conceited,  nor       ver}' 
vain  ;  nor  was  I  avaricious  of  riches.     I  lived   in    God;  and     ^11  ^ 
asked  of  him  was,  *  Preserve  my  household,  and  preserve  m^s^  •'   ^ 
pniyed  God  that  he  would  make  me  worthy  to  bring  up  my     •*^^^" 
dren.     He  knows  it.     I  was  willing  to  give  up  pleasure,  the  w    -^rld, 
everything,  if  God  would  strengthen  me,  and  help  me  to  he  Er  ^itu" 
ful.     There  is  over  on   the  other  side  of  the  way  a  woman>      ^^^ 
is  half  her  time  drunk,  she  is  not  fit  to  be  a  mother ;  and  yet  -—  ^^^^ 
children  are  healthy,  and  red-cheeked,  and  buoyant ;  they  live*  --  s"" 
my  children,  that  I  meant  so  well  by,  are  gone.     I  know  that   Jt  ^^ 
fitter  to  take  care  of  my  children  tlian  she  was  to  take  care  of  Iiere; 
and  why  were  mine  taken,  and  hers  spared  ?" 

Well,  wait  a  little.  I  go  again,  in  a  year,  to  see  her,  an  A  ^^^'^ 
"  My  friend,  how  is  it  with  you  now?  Are  you  more  peace^"^*-^ 
«  Somewhat."  '•  What  are  you  doing  ?  "  "  Well,  I  could  iiot  ^'^^ 
heartache ;  I  could  not  bear  to  have  empty  arms ;  so  I  gathe^*^^  * 
few  children  around  me,  and  I  am  trying  to  do  a  mother's  pai*^  ^ 
them.  I  bring  some  of  these  children  over  to  my  house  every  cM^^J' 
and  am  teaching  them.'' 

I  wait  another  year,  and  go  to  see  her  again.     Oh,  deep-heiW^^^^'^ 
woman  I  how  many  children  hast  thou  ?     I  look  upon  her  now,ft-^ 
see  that  the  discipline  through  which  she  has  gone  has  made  h^*" 
love  so  deep  that  one  might  stand  and  say,  "It  is  deep,  and  there  ^^ 
llf^       nothing  to  draM^  with."     It  is  a  fountain  of  affection  that  does  W9^ 
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f>p  apon  blood  or  kinship.  Where  there  is  want,  there  is  her 
'^mpathy  ;  where  there  is  need,  there  is  her  heart  ready  to  supply 
She  has  been  made  angelic,  God-like ;  and  it  is  the  discipline 
\  trouble  that  has  done  it.  If  she  had  grown  up  a  happy  mother, 
le  might  have  been  useful ;  but,  aller  all,  when  you  measure  as 
od  does,  by  the  disposition,  where  shall  you  find  any  that  are  so 
ted  for  heaven  as  they  who  have  been  princes  of  suffering  ?  I 
»  not  say  that  in  every  case  suffering  is  the  cause ;  I  give  single 
stances;  but  I  say  that  God  is  a  wonder-working  God;  that  he 
lows  better,  in  such  a  world  as  this,  how  to  deal  with  you  than 
hers  do  ;  that  by  silent  ways  he  is  dissolving  the  rock,  and  mak- 
g  vegetation  grow  where  it  would  not  grow  of  its  own  accord; 
at  he  is  turning  the  garden  into  a  wilderness,  and  the  wilderness 
to  a  garden ;  that  he  is  taking  from  you  and  giving  to  you  for 
►ur  good ;  that  he  is  doing  ten  thousand  things  for  your  inward 
irification  here,  and  your  coronation  in  the  eternal  world. 

15  then,  there  comes  an  experience  that  you  cannot  read,  let  it 
t  till  the  light  of  heaven  interprets  the  letters  thereof.  If  troubles 
me  that  you  cannot  bear  of  yourself,  then  lean  on  God.  And  re- 
smber,  above  all  other  things,  to  '^  look  unto  Jesus,  the  Author 
d  Finisher  of  our  faith,  who,  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  Him, 
dnred  the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is  set  down  at  the  right 
,nd  of  the  throne  of  God."     Your  God's  name  is  Jestis^  the  man 

sorrows,  an4  acquainted  with  grief,  now  triumphant  over  both, 
d  standing  in  the  plenitude  of  divine  wisdom  and  glory  and 
wer,  and  administering  the  economy  of  this  life ;  so  that,  pre- 
)U8  souls,  by  sorrow  as  well  as  by  joy,  you  shall  all  be  adapted 
d  fitted  for  immortality  and  blessedness. 
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PRAYER  BEFORE   THE  SERMON. 

O  thou  Spirit  of  Hf e  and  of  truth ;  thou  bright  and  shining  Lig^t  afar 
off,  yet  shining  into  us;  thou  who  bringest  us  twilight  whilst  thou  dweilest 
in  the  noon,  and  eternal  blessedness  of  the  summer  of  hearen  f  we  draw 
near  to  thee,  stumbling,  lost,  and  full  of  weakness  and  incertitude,  with 
pain,  with  sorrow,  with  burdens,  tempted,  and  evermore  finding  the  limi' 
tations  of  ourselves.  We  draw  near  to  thee,  not  to  ask  the  full  revelation  of 
thyself —we  oannot  attain  to  that ;  not  to  ask  a  solution  of  all  the  mysteiies 
of  life  that  surround  us— we  are  not  able  to  understand  these.  We  draw 
near  to  thee,  asking  that  we  may  have  strength  and  comfort  each  day,  and 
that  they  may  bo  consciously  the  strength  and  the  comfort  which  we  have 
from  God.  We  pray  that  we  may  liave  rising  up  in  the  midst  of  pleasure, 
and  out  of  society,  and  from  all  our  associations  with  each  other,  a  thought 
of  thy  presence  which  not  only  shall  make  thee  true,  but  shall  interpret 
thee,  so  that  in  the  midst  of  life  thou  shalt  be  nearer  to  us,  and  greater  than 
all  other  tilings.  May  we  be  able,  at  least  now  and  then,  to  see  thee  trans- 
figured. May  we  be  able  to  draw  near  in  some  hours,  when  we  are  most 
oppressed,  and  say.  My  God.  May  we  in  some  hours,  when  we  can 
say  nothing,  be  found  of  thee,  as  he  that  was  oast  out  of  the  synagogue; 
and  speak  thou  with  us,  and  forgive  us,  and  heal  us,  and  comfort  us.  For, 
not  only  are  we  far  off,  but  we  are  orphaned.  We  are  much  neglected,  onv 
by  another.  We  are  bringing  unfit  things  to  each  other.  Our  imperfec- 
tions—how  do  they  jar  I  And  how  is  life  filled  with  the  discords  which  our 
souls  make  I  As  callow-birds  cannot  whisper  even  the  notes  which,  by-and- 
by,  in  another  summer,  they  will  sing,  how  do  our  voices  not  utter  songs, 
but  often  only  groans  which  are  the  prophecies  of  better  things  I  How  poor 
and  needy  we  are  I  How  much  do  we  bemoan,  not  only  our  inf  elioities  and 
our  infirmities,  but  our  sins  that  humble  us ;  that  hew  out  the  very  life  of 
the  soul;  and  that  are  oiir  deadly  enemies,  and  thine!  But  if  it  were  not 
that  the  brooding  Spirit  above  was  all-hcaling,  we  should  be  in  despair.  We 
come  to  thee,  not  as  to  a  judge  impartial  and  unfeeling ;  we  draw  near  to  thee, 
not  as  to  an  angry  monarch  whose  will  has  been  disregarded  and  trodden 
underfoot;  we  cry  out  to  thee  as  children  in  the  night  cry  out  to  their 
mother.  Wo  call  to  thee,  simply  knowing  how  weak  we  are,  and  how  much 
we  need,  and  in  the  full  faith  that  thou,  whatever  be  thy  name,  art  a  pr€«ent 
help  in  time  of  trouble.  It  is  to  thee,  as  to  a  father  who  pitieth  his  children, 
and  knoweth  their  frame,  that  they  are  dust,  that  we  come.  The  consola- 
tion of  our  life,  our  hope  of  the  future,  our  joy  of  the  present,  is  our  faith  in 
thee,  and  that  thou  art  that  which  we  need,  and  far  more  than  we  can  con- 
ceive. Yea,  as  a  hen  sitteth  upon  thee^^gs,  and  upon  her  chickens,  and  is 
fitted  to  them,  and  they  are  covered  by  her  wings,  and  lie  half- warmed  by 
her,  so  dost  thou  gather  under  thy  wings  those  that  put  their  trust  in  thee, 
and  fit  tbyself  to  them,  lending  thyself  to  them,  and  thy  life  to  their  life. 

In  this  helpful  God,  in  this  forgiving  and  loving  God,  in  this  God  that 
will  not  suffer  men  to  go  wrou^,  but  that,  by  ten  thousand  instrumental- 
ities, visible  and  invisible,  art  shaping  all  things  to  rectitude,  to  purity, 
and  to  truth— In  this  God,  who  guides  the  groaning  realm  which  travails  in 
pain  until  now,  and  guides  it  for  the  cousuramation  of  victory,  when  right- 
eousness phall  prevail,  and  imperfections  shall  die,  and  death  itself  shall  be 
overcome— in  this  God  we  trust.  To  this  God  we  cry  out.  And  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  hope,  in  the  fullness  of  joy,  we  draw  near  to  thee,  O  thou  all-helpful 
(me  I 

And  now,  what  need  we  to  ask  for  ?  In  the  conception  of  thee  we  haTe 
aU  that  can  be  given  us.    We  rest  in  the  Lord. 
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Grant,  then,  that  eyeiy  one  in  thy  presence  to-day  may  be  able  to  take 
'ttom  thee  that  strength  which  he  needs.  May  thope  that  have  cares  which 
jdrd  them  as  the  harness  girds  the  skin,  and  chafes  to  the  soreness  thereof, 
he  able  to, rest  themselyes,  casting  away,  to-day,  their  harness  and  their 
cares.  May  those  who  are  tempted  more  than  they  can  bear,  and  who  main- 
tain through  the  week  a  sense  of  shame  by  reason  of  inconstancy  and  of  a 
perpetual  coming  short  of  tbeir  purposes,  stumbling  and  reeling  where 
they  meant  to  have  walked  strongly— may  they,  to-day,  find  rest  in  God, 
and  peace  in  trusting  to  him.  Grant  that  every  one  that  hath  fallen  may 
bo  lifted  up  May  those  that  have  wandered  be  brought  back.  Why  should 
any  set  their  faces  toward  darkness?  Why  should  any  go  away  from  the 
garden  toward  the  wilderness?  Why  should  any  go  away  from  fragrant 
tilings  that  are  sweeter  in  the  crushing?  And  why  should  any  be  torn  of 
thorns  and  of  tliistles?    Bring  back  thy  wandering  ones. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wUt  draw  near  to  any  who  are  in  trouble ; 
to  any  that  have  experienced  sudden  oveilhrow ;  to  any  whose  plans,  nour- 
ished and  built  carefully  for  years,  are,  as  it  were,  swept  away  by  the 
strength  of  thy  right  hand,  so  that  what  in  rising  may  seem  to  them  a  stately 
fiabrio  is  now  only  dust  to  their  sight. 

Be  near,  we  pray  thee,  to  those  who  are  in  the  midst  of  bereavements 
and  great  sorrows.  In  their  darkness  may  they  find  light.  In  their  solitude 
may  they  hear  the  voice  of  consolation.  And  may  that  be  done  for  them  by 
the  hand  of  God— by  the  pierced  hand— which  no  one  can  do  for  them 
among  their  friends.  Enter  thou,  O  Spirit  of  all  comfort  1  into  bereaved 
hearts,  to  cheer  them,  and  to  help  them,  and  to  lift  them,  and  to  give 
them  light  and  patience,  and  an  uncomplaining  disposition.  Still  may 
there  rise  above  all  their  thought  the  beauty  and  the  strength  of  the  love 
of  God,  who  is  the  Author  and  will  be  the  Finisher  of  that  faith  which  is 
wrought  out  in  sorrow  and  affliction. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  deliver  from  doubt  all  those  who  lie  becalmed 
oiT  the  shore  where  thou  art,  yet  unable  to  see  the  land,  or  move.  We  pray 
tliat  thou  wilt  cause  the  wind  to  rise  and  blow  away  the  mists  that  hide 
thee  from  them ;  and  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  bring  them  to  the  harbor  of 
peace,  to  trust,  to  faith,  to  consecration,  to  activity  in  things  good. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  all 
those  who  are  gathered  together  this  morning,  out  of  the  families  of  this 
great  church— this  Christian  household.  Sanctify  their  joy  or  their  sorrow 
in  the  manifold  and  checkered  experiences  of  life.  May  they  all  be  so  maiij- 
ttiings  wliich  are  upbuilding  those  who  are  waiting  for  life  and  immor- 
taUty. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  remember  those  who  do  not  remember  them- 
selves nor  their  duties— the  children  of  parents  who  are  gone;  those  who 
"♦rere  taught  to  pray,  and  have  forgotten  how ;  those  who  knew  the  right 
wuy,  and  have  fallen  out  of  it ;  those  whom  men  turn  against ;  those  whom 
no  man  succors,  and  against  whom  so  many  hearts  are  sealed. 

We  pray  for  those  who  are  sick,  for  those  who  are  imprisoned,  and  for 
those  who  are  set  apart  unto  death. 

We  pray  for  the  great  human  family. 

O  God,  we  ask  not  to  interpret  thy  providence.  We  ask  not  any  more 
to  know  the  meaniug  of  it;  we  ask  not  any  more  to  know  the  unfoldingsof 
tlie  future :  we  simply  ask  to  know  thee.  The  knowledge  of  God  is  wisdom. 
dive  us  so  much  knowledge  of  thee  that,  in  light  or  in  darkness,  in  mystery 
or  in  clarity,  in  things  hidden  or  in  things  revealed,  we  may  be  able  to  say, 
I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth.  And  living  in  this  sacred  trust,  may  we 
be  peaceful,  and  hopeful,  and  expectant,  and  may  we  be  able  to  die  at  rest. 
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undisquieted,  rejoidDg  in  ooming  glory,  and  in  the  hope  of  redemption 
tluTbugho  Christ  And  looking  forward  to  a  blessed  meeting,  may  we  bid 
forewell  to  this  life,  and  enter  the  life  to  come,  to  be  forever  with  the 
Lord. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise.  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,    ulmen. 


*%• 


PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

Our  Father,  we  beseech  of  thee  to  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  us. 
Shape  the  blessing  to  thine  own  indwelling ;  and  abide  with  us,  not  in  the 
evening  alone,  but  in  the  morning  and  in  the  day.  Interpret  to  us  what 
thou  wilt ;  and  grant  that  we  may  have  that  f^ith  in  thee  whioh  shall  be 
beyond  all  interpretation.  May  our  hope  be,  not  in  this,  nor  in  that,  hut  in 
God.  There  may  we  stand ;  there  may  we  rejoice ;  there  may  we  find  quiet 
when  the  storm  is  out.  Hide  us  in  thy  pavilion  until  the  storm  be  past. 
When  the  burdens  are  heavy,  thou.  Burden-bearer,  touch  them,  not  that 
they  may  fall  from  us,  but  that  there  may  be  imparted  to  us  the  strength 
which  is  necessary  to  carry  them.  May  we  be  able  every  day  to  say,  Thy 
will  be  done.  So  may  we  live,  and  po  dying,  may  we  live  again  in  that  land 
where  prayers  are  needed  no  longer,  but  where  praises  shall  sound  forever. 
And  to  the  Father,  the  Son.  and  the  Spirit  shall  be  the  praise.    Amen, 


IMMORTALITY. 


'*  If  In  tills  life  only  we  haye  hope  in  Christ,  we  are  of  all  men  most 
^>Tlaorable."— 1  Cor.  xy.  19. 


This  is  not  the  declaration  of  a  universal  prii^ciple:  it  is  bio- 
^[raphical    and  personal.     And  yet,   there  is  in  it  a  principle  of 
'prime   importance.      It  is  true  that  Paul  and  his  compeers  had 
sacrificed  everything  that  was  dear  to  man  for  the  sake  of  Clirist. 
Paul  had  given  up  the  place  that  he  had  held  among  his  country- 
men, and  the  things  which  surely  awaited  him.     He  had  consented 
to  be  an  exile.     Loving  Palestine  and  the  memory  of  his  fathers, 
as  only  a  Jew  could  love,  he  found  himself  an  outcast,  and  de- 
spised everywhere  by  his  own  people.     And  the  catalogue  that  he 
gives  of  the  sufferings  which  he  felt  keenly;  which  perhaps  would 
not  have  been   felt  by  a  man  less  susceptible  than  he,  but  which 
Were  no  less  keen  in  his  case — that  catalogue  shows  how  much  he 
"bad  given  up  for  Christ.     And  if  it  should  turn  out  that  after  all 
iie  had  followed  a  mere  fable,  a  mytli ;  that  Christ  was  but  a  man ; 
that,  dying,  he  had  come  to  an  end  ;  that  he  stayed  dead,  and  that 
^t ere  was  no  resurrection,  no 'future,  but  only  that  past  through 
"^^hich  he  had  waded,  and  that  present  in  which  he  was  suffering, 
^hen,  surely,  it  would  be  true  that  of  all  men  he  was  most  mis- 
^:rable. 

This  is  the  biographical  view;  but  it  may  be  said  of  all, men,  in 

tiis  respect,  that  no  persons  can  so  ill  afford  to  lose  faith  of  im- 

nortality  as   those  who  have  had  all  their  affections  burnished, 

-eepened    and   rendered   sensitive   by  the   power   of  Christianity. 

Vhen  Christianity  has  had  the  education  of  generation  after  gene- 

aition,  and  hiis  shaped  the  style  of  its  manhood,  and  ordained  the 

iBtitutions  by  which  its  affections  have  been  enlarged  and  purified; 

hen,  in    short,  generations  of  men   have  been   legitimately  the 

ausm)  SmrDAT  MoRimio,  Apbil  IS,  vn,   Lmsoh  :  l  Cor.  xr.  MB.  Hnors  (PlTmoosb 
teoUon) :  Mot.  SB.  2U.  1;H8w 
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children  of  Christianity,  to  take  away  from  them  the  faith  of  im- 
mortah*ty  would  be  a  cruelty  which  could  have  no  parallel  m  the 
amount  of  suffering  which  it  would  entail. 

It  is  not  necessarily  true  that  men  without  a.hope  of  Chnstianity 
would  have  no  incitement  to  virtue — certainly  not  in  the  ordinary 
way  in  which  it  is  put  to  us.  Abstractly,  it  is  said  that  virtue  is 
its  own  reward — and  it  is.  If  there  was  enough  of  it  to  amount  to 
anything,  it  would  be  a  great,  an  exceeding  great,  reward;  but 
where  it  is  a  spark,  a  germ ;  where  it  is  struggling  for  its  own  ex- 
istence ;  where  it  bears  but  a  few  ripe  fruits,  the  reward  is  hardly 
worth  the  culture.  If  all  that  we  get  is  what  we  have  in  this  life, 
it  is  but  little. 

Many  men  are  favorably  organized  and  favorably  situated ;  they 
have  an  nnyearning  content;  things  seem  good  enough  forth^m; 
and  they  do  not  understand  why  it  is  that  persons  should  desire  im- 
mortality and  glory — that  is,  at  first  In  general,  I  think  there  are 
few  persons  that  live  long  in  life  who  do  not,  sooner  or  later,  come 
to  a  point  in  which  they  wake  up  to  the  consciousness  of  a  need  of 
this  kind.  It  is  not  always  true  m  the  case  of  persons  of  refined 
moral  and  intellectual  culture  that  they  are  conscious  of  needing 
a  belief  in  immortality  ;  but  a  belief  in  immoitality  is  the  unayoid- 
able  result  and  the  indispensable  requirement  of  all  tme  man- 
hood. When  you  look  at  growth,  not  in  each  particular  case,  bnt 
largely,  as  it  develops  itself  in  communities;  when  you  consider  it, 
not  only  iu  a  single  individual,  but  in  whole  communities,  as  they 
develop  from  childhood  to  manhood,  or  from  barbarism  through 
senu-civiliziitiuii  to  civilization  and  refinement,  the  law  of  develop- 
ment is  always  away  from  animal  life  and  its  sustaining  appetites 
and  passions  towaixl  the  moral  and  the  intellectual.  That  is  the 
direction  in  which  unfolding  takes  place. 

The  naturalist  watclies  the  insect,  and  studies  all  the  stages 
through  which  it  goes,  till  it  becomes  a  perfect  insect.  We  look  at 
a  seed,  jmd  see  how  it  develops  stem  and  k*af  and  blossom  all  the 
way  through,  till  we  find  out  what  the  plant  is  in  its  final  and  per- 
fect condition.  And  in  studying  men  to  know  what  is  the  perfect 
condition  of  manhood,  looking  at  them  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  which  w^ay  does  manhood  lie,  in  the  direction  of  the  bodily 
appetites  and  senses,  or  in  the  other  direction? 

Men  come  into  life  perfect  animals.  There  is  very  little  that 
culture  does  in  that  direction,  giving  them  a  little  more  or  a  little 
less  use  of  themselves,  as  the  case  mav  be.  That  which  we  mean 
when  we  speak  of  developing  manhood  in  a  child,  is  somethiog 
more   than    the   development  of  symmetry  of  form  and  powflir  .1 
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physical  organization.  When  we  speak  of  the  civilization  and  re- 
finemeat  of  the  race  at  hirge,  development  does  not  mean  bodily 
power  nor  bodily  skill :  it  means  reason  ;  moral  sense;  imagination ; 
profounder  affection ;  subtler,  purer,  sweeter  domestic  relations. 
Manhood  grows  away  from  bodily  conditions,  without  ever  leaving 
them.  The  body  becomes  a  socket,  and  the  soul  is  a  lamp  in  it. 
And  if  you  look  narrowly  at  what  we  mean  by  growth  in  mankind, 
whether  it  be  applied  to  the  individual  or  to  the  race,  you  will  find 
that  we  mean  an  unfolding  which  takes  a  man  away  from  the  mate- 
rial toward  that  which  is  subtler,  more  spiritual,  existing  outside  of 
the  ordinary  senses,  though  acting  from  them,  as  something  better 
than  bone  and  muscle,  nerve  and  tissue. 

All  development,  then,  is  from  the  animal  toward  the  spiritual 
and  the  invisible.  This  is  the  public  sentiment  of  mankind  even 
in  the  lower  forms  of  society.  What  are  considered  heroic  traits, 
the  things  which  bring  admiration  to  men,  if  narrowly  examined 
will  be  found  to  be  not  the  things  which  belong  to  men  as  brutes — 
though  these  things  may  be  employed  by  them  as  instruments. 
Even  in  the  cases  of  such  men  as  Samson  and  Hercules,  who  were 
rude,  brute  men,  it  was  not  their  strength  that  drew  admiration  to 
them:  it  was  their  heroism;  it  was  their  patriotism;  it  was  that 
which  they  did  hy  their  strength  for  their  kind,  and  not  for  them- 
selves. And  in  lower  societies  it  is  courage,  it  is  self-devotion,  it  is 
the  want  of  fear,  it  is  the  higher  form  of  animal  life,  that  attracts 
admiration.  But  as  we  develop  out  of  barbarous  into  civilized  con- 
ditions, we  admire  men,  not  because  they  cftn  lift  so  much,  or 
throw  such  heavy  weights,  or  endure  such  hardships  of  body.  Ad- 
miration on  these  accounts  has  its  place;  but  higher  than  these  is 
the  power  of  thought,  tlie  power  of  planning,  the  power  of  execut- 
ing, the  power  of  living  at  one  point  so  as  to  comprehend  in  the 
effects  produced  all  circuits  of  time  in  the  future.  Thought-power ; 
emotion;  moral  sense;  justice;  equity  in  all  its  forms;  higher 
manhood,  and  its  branches,  which  stretch  up  into  the  atmosphere 
and  reach  nearest  to  the  sun — these  are  something  other  than  those 
qualities  which  develop  earliest,  and  are  lowest — nearest  to  the 
ground. 

True  manhood,  then,  has  its  ripeness  in  the  higher  faculties. 
Without  disdaining  the  companionship  of  the  body,  the  manhood 
of  man  grows  away  from  it — in  another  direction.  There  is  not 
simply  the  ripening  of  the  physical  that  is  in  man ;  bnt  there  is, 
by  means  of  the  physical,  the  ripening  of  i\n  intellectual,  the  emo- 
tional, the  moral,  the  aesthetic  life,  as  well  as  the  whole  spiritual 
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When  reason  and  the  moral  sense  are  developed,  theie  will 
inevitably  spring  np  within  a  man  an  element  the  valae  of  which 
consists  in  perpetuating  things — in  their  continuance.    It  is  spon- 
taneous and  universal  for  one  to  seek  to  perpetuate,  to  extend,  lif<^ 
I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  one  wants  to  live  a  great  while;  bat 
men  are  perpetually  under  the  unconscious  influence  of  this  i^ 
their  nature :  the  attempt  to  give  form  and  peimanence  to  tbi^t 
which  is  best  in  their  manhood.    "We  build,  to  be  sure,  primaril3» 
to  cover  ourselves  from  the  elements ;  but  we  very  soon  cease  tx) 
build  for  that  only :  we  not  merely  build  for  protection  from  caV 
and  from  wet,  but  we  build  for  gratification.    We  build  to  gniti^' 
the  sense  of  beauty,  the  sense  of  convenience,  and  the  sense  of  loV* 
And  we  go  on  beyond  that :  we  build  in  order  that  we  may  ser^ 
down  to  those  who  are  to  come  after  us  a  memorial  of  our  embodied 
incarnated  thoughts.     In  other  words,  when  men  build,  they  see^ 
by  incarnation,  to  render  things  permanent  which  have  exists 
only  as  thoughts  or  transieut  emotions.      There  is  a  tendency  tr' 
incarnate  the  fugitive  elements  in  men,  and  give  them  permanence 
And  the  element  of  continuing  is  one  of  the  elements  which  belong 
to  the  higher  manhood. 

This  throws  light  upon  the  material  growths  of  society.  Men 
strive  to  perpetuate  thoughts  and  feelings  which  arc  evanescent 
unless  thev  are  born  into  matter.  Men  build  thiu;;^  for  duration. 
There  is  this  unconscious  following  out  of  things  to  make  them 
last;  to  give  them  long  periods.  And  it  opens  up  to  men  the 
sense  of  their  augmented  being.  Largeness  of  being  is  indissoluble 
connected  with  extended  time  of  being. 

We  admire  the  pyramids,  not  because  they  have'i)een  associated 
with  so  many  histories,  but  because  they  have  stood  so  many  ages 
We  admire  old  trees,  not  because  so  many  tribes  have  sat  undei 
them,  nor  because  so  many  events  have  taken  place  beneath  them 
but  simply  because  they  have  age  with  them.  For  there  are  mute 
inexplicable  feelings  connected  with  the  mere  extension  of  tim< 
which  belong  to  the  higher  development  of  manhood  in  us 
Frangible  things  are  of  less  value  than  things  that  are  infrangible 
Tilings  that  last  are  of  more  value,  on  the  same  plane,  than  theii 
congeners  are  that  do  not  last 

Who  can  equal  the  pictures  which  are  painted  in  the  panes  o: 
glass  in  our  winter  rooms  ?  Where  can  you  find  a  Lambineau,  oi 
any  painter  who  can  give  mountain  scenery  such  as  we  have  foi 
nothing,  every  morning,  when  we  wake  up,  and  such  as  the  snt 
outside,  or  the  stove  inside,  destroys  before  ten  o'clock?  These 
pictures  are  not  valned  as  are  those  which  are  painted  on  canvas 
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and  which  arc  not  half  so  good;  but  the  element  of  enduring  is 
'with  the  hitter,  while  the  element  of  evanescence  is  with  the  former. 
Though  the  pfctures  on  the  pane  are  finer  than  those  on  the  canvas, 
they  lack  the  element  of  time,  on  which  value  so  largely  depends. 
The  soul  craves,  hungers  for,  this  quality  of  continuance  as  an 
element  for  measuring  the  value  of  things.  This  element  of  time 
is  somewhat  felt  in  the  earlier  conditions  of  humanity ;  but  it  grows 
with  the  development  of  men,  and  attaches  itself  to  every  part  of 
human  life. 

I  never  saw  a  diamond  that  was  so  beautiful  as  are  the 
dew-drops  which  1  see  on  my  lawn  in  summer.  What  is  the  differ- 
ence between  a  dew-drop  and  a  diamond  ?  One  goes  in  a  moment; 
it  flashes  and  dies ;  but  the  other  endures ;  and  its  value  consists 
in  its  endurance.  There  are  hundreds  of  things  which  are  as 
beautiful  as  a  diamond  in  their  moment ;  but  tlie  endurance  of  the 
diamond  is  measured  by  ages,  and  not  by  moments,  and  so  carries 
on  the  value. 

« 

I  do  not  draw  these  reasonings  vfery  close  as  yet — I  do  not 
desire  to  put  too  much  emphasis  upon  them ;  but  I  think  you 
will  see  that  there  is  a  drift  in  them,  and  that  they  will  bear,  at 
lasty  an  important  relation  to  this  question  of  immortality.  The 
element  of  manhood  carries  with  it  a  very  powerful  sense  of  the 
Talne  of  existence.  The  desire  to  live  is  a  blind  instinct  A  happy 
experience  brings  to  this  instinct  many  auxiliaries — the  expecta- , 
tion  of  pleasure;  the  wish  to  complete  unfinished  things;  the 
clinging  of  affection  to  those  that  have  excited  love ;  and  habits 
of  enterprise. 

Besides  all  these,  is  a  development  of  the  sense  of  value  in 
simply  being.  We  have  said  that  in  external  matters  the  con- 
tinuity of  being  is  an  element  of  value  in  the  judgment  which  man- 
kind at  large  have  put  upon  things.  We  say  that  the  same  is  true 
in  respect  to  the  inward  existence — to  manhood  itself.  The  savage 
cares  very  little  for  life.  He  lives  for  to-day  ;  and  in  every  to-day 
he  lives  for  the  hour.  Time  is  of  the  least  importance  to  him. 
The  barbarian  differs  from  the  savage  in  this :  that  he  lives  to-day 
for  to-morrow,  i>erhaps,  but  not  for  next  year.  The  semi-civilized 
man  lives  for  next  year ;  but  only  for  the  year,  or  for  years.  The 
eiyilized  man  begins  to  live  in  the  present  for  the  future.  And  the 
ChrMian  civilized  man  begins  to  live  witli  a  sense  of  the  forever. 

The  extension  of  the  sense  of  time  goes  with  the  development 
of  manhood  in  men.  The  sweet,  the  tender,  the  loving,  the 
thoughtful,  the  intellectual,  live  not  simply  with  a  sense  of  life  as  a 
pleasafe-bringer :  there  grows  up  in  them,  with  their  development 
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toward  manhood,  an  intrinsic  sense  of  the  valne  of  being  iteelf. 
The  soul  knows  the  cargo  that  it  carries.  It  knows  that  that  cargo 
is  destined  to  inimortulity.  As  men  are  conscious  f)f  seeing  more^ 
of  til  ill  king  more,  and  of  feeling  more  ;  as  thought  becomes  more 
precious;  as  emotion  becomes  deeper  and  more  valuable ;  so  men 
more  and  more  feel  that  they  cannot  afford  to  have  such  things  g« 
to  waste. 

A  man  who  takes  in  his  hand  a  lump  of  mud  and  molds  it  to  sonr^  ^ 
pleasing  form,  cares  but  little  when,  dropping  it,  he  sees  it  flatted -^ 
on  the  grouncL     The  man  that  grinds  a  crystal,  and  sees  it  broket^^^^ 
thinks  of  it  for  a  moment,  perhaps,  with  regret,  but  soon  forgets  it 
No  one,  however,  can  see  an  organized  thing,  having  its  uses,  am 
indicating  exquisite  skill  and  long  experience,  dashed  to  piecefi^^ 
without  pain.    Butw^hat  is  anything  that  is  organized  in  life  worth    ^ 
in  comparison  with  the  soul  of  a  man  ?    And  if  that  soul  be  pure, 
and  sweet,  and  deep,  and  noble,  and  active,  and  fruitful,  who  can, 
without  a  pang,  look  at  it,  and  think  that  it  must  in  an  instant  go 
to  nothing,  dissolving  again  as  an  icicle  from  a  roof  in  the  spring? 

This  feeling  is  not  the  fruit  of  mere  reflection.  It  is  instinctive. 
It  is  universal.  Men  do  not  cultivate  it  on  purpose.  They  cannot 
help  having  it.  No  man  of  moral  culture  can  regard  human  life 
as  without  immortality  except  with  profound  melancholy.  No  man 
that  is  susceptible  to  reflectiveness  can  bear  to  think  of  man's  exist- 
ence here  without  the  bright  background  of  another  life. 

This  sense  of  the  continuity  of  existence  ia  grounded  in  men, 
and  grows  with  their  refinement  and  development  and  strength, 
and  gives  color  to  their  life,  and  change  to  their  opinions,  it 
mav  be. 

To  men  who  have  developed  moral  souse  and  intellectual  cul- 
ture, every  element  of  value  in  life  is  made  precious  by  some  con- 
scious or  some  uuconscions  element  of  time  and  continuance.  It  is 
the  nature  of  our  better  faculties,  in  their  better  states,  to  place  a 
man  in  such  relations  to  everything  that  is  most  precious  to  him, 
that  it  gives  him  pleasure  in  the  proportion  in  which  it  seems  to 
be  continuous  and  j)ennanent,  and  gives  him  pain  in  the  propor- 
tion in  which  it  seems  to  be  evanescent  and  perishing. 

We  arc  building  a  crystal  character  with  much  pain  and  self- 
denial;  and  is  it  to  be  built  as  bubbles  are  blown?  What  is  finer 
in  line  than  the  bubble?  What  is  more  airy  ?  Where  are  pictures 
more  exqui^:ite,  where  are  colors  more  tender  and  rich  and  beauti- 
ful— and  where  is  there  anvthino:  that  is  bom  so  near  to  its  end 
as  a  bubble  ?  Is  the  character  which  we  are  building  with  so 
much  pain  and  suffering  and  patience,  with  so  much  bnrden  of 
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conseience)  and  with  so  mu6h  aspiratioir;  is  the  character  which 

iwe  are  forming  in  the  invisible  realm  of  the  soul — is  that  but  a 

bubble?     Is  that  only  a  thin  film  which  reflects  the  transient  ex- 

I>eriences  of  a  life  of  joy  or  sadness,  and  goes  out?    Then,  what  is 

life  worth?     If  I  had  no  function  but  that  of  a  pismire;  if  I  were  a 

beetle  that  rolled  in  the  dirt,  and  yet  were  clothed  with  a  power  of 

ix*flection,  and  knew  what  the  depths  of  feeling  were,  what  intense 

emotions  were,  aud  what  struggling  and  yearning  were;  if,  being  a 

mere  insect,  I  had  all  that   works  in    the  intellect  of  man,  and 

all  the  aspiration  that  goes  with  spiritual   elements;  if  I  were  but 

a  leaf-cutter,  a  bug  in  the  soil,  or  about  the  same  thing  on  a  little* 

larger  pattern,  and  were  to  be  blotted  out  at  death,  what  would  be 

t-lie    use  of  my  trying  to  grow  ?     If  by  refining  and  whetting  our 

faculties  they  become  more  susceptible  to  pleasure,  they  become 

^<1 11  ally  susceptible  to  pain.     And  in  this  great,  grinding,  groaning 

»Kor"ld,  pain  is  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  pleasure,  in  an  exquis- 

^^^      temperament.     The  finer  men  are  the  better  they  are,  if  they 

aro>     forever;  but  the  finer  men  are  the  worse  they  are,  if  they  are 

^^^^  ^  y  for  a  day;  for  they  have  a  disproportion  of  sensibility  to  suflfer- 

'",^5'  over  and  above  present  remuneration  and  conscious  enjoyment 

3Ien  feel  an  intrinsic  sense  of  personality  and  personal  worth. 

^*^^y  have  self-esteem,  which  is  the   only  central,  spinal,  manly 

*^^^  iilty  which  gives  them  a  sense  of  personal  identity  and  personal 

^*^1  lie,  and  which  is  an  auxiliary  counsellor  of  conscience  itself. 

^*^ad  sense  of  /  denif^nds  something  more  than  a  short  round  of 

V^  "^  ^'tiical  life,  to  be  followed  by  extinction.     I  am  too  valuable  to 

P^^^ish    so;  and  every   step   in  life  has   been    training   me    in   the 

^^^  ^^«ction  of  greater  value.    xVs  men  grow  broader,  and  stronger,  and 

"^'^^r,  and  deeper,  and  sweeter,  they  become  more  and  more  con- 

®^*^Uiof  the  intrinsic  value  of  their  being,  and  demand  for  them- 

^^  ^'Aes  a  harbor  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  wrecked  or  foundered. 

Xor   do   I  think  that  there  can  be    found,  to   anv   consider- 

*^*^le  extent,  or   developed,  friendships  which  shall  not,   with  all 

twieir  strength   and  with  all  their  depth,  resist  the  conception  of 

^^-^Bsohition  or  of  fading.     For  friendships  arc  not  casual  likings, 

*^  rieiidships  are  not  merely  the  interchange  of  good  nature,  and  the 

^^^'dinary  friendly  offices  of  good  neighborhood.     These  things  are 

Weudly,  but  they  do  not  comprise  friendship.    Two  trees  may  grow 

contiguous,  and  throw  their  shade  one  over  upon  the  other;  but 

they  never  touch  nor  help  each  other;  and  their  roots  quarrel  for 

the  food  that  is  in  the  ground.     But  two  vines,  growing  over  a 

porch,  meet  each  other,  and  twine  together,  and  twist  fiber  into 

/il)er  and  stem  into  stem,  and  take  shape  from  each  other,  and  are 
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substantially  one.  And  such  are  Triendships.  Now,  one  can 
not  have  bis  life  divided  as  two  trees  are.  He  cannot  enter 
into  partnership  with  others,  and  be  conscious  that  that  partner- 
ship sliiill  be  but  for  an  hour  or  for  a  moment.  The  sanctity,  the 
honor,  the  exaltation,  the  exhilaration  of  a  true  and  manly  friend- 
ship lies  in  the  thought  of  its  continuance.  There  can  be  no  deep 
friendship  which  does  not  sigh  for  endlessness. 

Still  more  is  this  true  of  love :  not  that  rudimentary  form  whid^ 
seeks  lower  fruitions,  and  which  is  often  but  little  more  thanp^ 
sion  done  np  in  friendship;  but  that  higher  love  which  manife^^ 
*  itself  chiefly  in  the  spiritual  realm :  that  love  which  is  not  fore^^^ 
asking,  but  forever  giving;  that  love  which  is  not  centripetal,!?'^ 
centrifugal ;  that  love  which,  like  a  mother's,  giVes  for  the  pleast^  ^^ 
of  giving;  that  love  which  reveres:  that  love  which  looks  np;  th 
love  which  seeks  to  exalt  its  object  by  doing  what  is  pleasant  ai 
noble ;  that  love  which  demands  continuance,  elevation,  yea,  grants 
eur,  it  may  be,  in.  the  thing  beloved.     How  little  will  snch  a  lo 
tolerate  the  idea  of  evanescence,  the  dread  of  discontinning! '  Cai 
such  a  love  do  other  than  yearn  for  immortality  ? 

So  then,  if  you  take  the  thought,  it  is  this:  that  if  men  develop,-^ 
they  come  under  the  dominion  of  higher  faculties;  and  that  it  is  ^ 
then  their  nature  to  stamp  on  all  their  occupations,  on  their  self- 
consciousness,  on  the  whole  development  of  their  affections,  the 
need  of  continuance,  of  immortality.  There  are,  therefore,  in  the 
growth  of  the  mind  itself,  as  a  department  of  nature,  these  elements 
of  conviction.  The  mind  cannot  do  other  than  develop  in  itself 
a  faith  in  immortality. 

It  may  be  said,  and  it  sometimes  is  said,  that  the  origin  of  the 
belief  of  existence  out  of  the  body — of  spiritual  existence — may  be 
traced  directly  back  to  the  dreams  of  the  barbarous  age»— to  a 
period  when  men  were  so  low  that  they  did  not  recognize  the  dif- 
ference between  a  dream  and  a  waking  reality — to  a  time  when 
persons  dreamed  that  their  friends  came  back  to  them,  and  waked 
up  and  believed  that  they  had  been  back.  Thus,  it  is  said,  began 
the  thought  of  continuity  of  life  after  death.  For  my  part,  I  do 
not  care  how  it  began.  The  question  is  not  how  it  started :  the 
question  is,  What  becomes  of  it  now  that  it  has  begun  ?  No  matter 
how  it  was  born,  what  purpose  is  it  to  serve?  What  is  it  adapted 
to  do?  How  is  it  calculated  to  influence  our  manhood?  In  what 
way  shall  it  be  employed  to  lead  man  God- ward?  How  shall  it  be 
used  to  work  most  effectually  in  the  direction  of  civilisation  and 
refinement?  It  so  fits  every  human  sonl,  that  men  will  not  let  it 
go.    They  cling  to  it  with  their  inward  and  best  nature. 
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All  the  experiences  of  human  life  fall  in  with  this  tendency  of 
the  mind.  When  men  look  ont  upon  the  incohei*ent;  and  unman-  ' 
iierly  course  of  things  in  time^  I  can  understand  how,  believing  in 
the  future,  they  may  live  with  patience;  but  in  every  age  of  the 
wdrld  where  the  clear  light  of  immortality  has  not  shone,  men  have 
mostly  been  discouraged,  have  been  generally  indifferent  to  public 
superiority,  and  have  taken  no  interest  in  things  done  for  the  sake 
of  humanity.  Such  is  the  worthlessness  of  time,  to  the  thought  of 
those  that  have  no  faith  in  the  future,  that  they  have  cared  for 
little  except  present  physical  enjoyment.  And  on  the  whole,  when 
such  men  crowd  together,  and  tribes  take  the  place  of  individuals, 
or  kingdoms  take  the  place  of  tribes,  with  all  their  complications 
in  the  working  out  of  their  clashing  results,  they  look  upon  human 
life,  and  feel  that  the  world  is  not  worth  living  for.  Things  are  so 
uncertain,  prodncts  are  in  such  disproportion  to  their  causes,  or  to 
the  expectations  of  men,  that  if  there  is  to  be  nothing  but  this  life, 
then,  "  Eat,  drink  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we  die,"  is  not  only 
the  philosophy  of  the  epicurean,  but  the  temptation  of  the  most 
wise  and  frugal  and  self-restraining.  The  nature  of  life  to  a  man 
who  is  highly  educated,  requires  that  he  should  believe  in  the  con- 
tinuity and  existence  of  the  myriads  that  he  sees  in  such  a  state  of 
quarreling  infelicity  and  wretchedness  in  this  mortal  condition.  The 
utter  futility  of  the  best  part  of  a  man's  life  here,  the  total  bank- 
ruptcy of  his  best  endeavors,  the  worthlessness  of  his  career  from 
the  material  standpoint,  makes  it  imperative  on  him  to  believe 
that  he  shall  have  another  chance  in  another  sphere  of  being. 

Is  it  enough  to  have  been  bom,  to  have  lived  till  one  is  of  age, 
and  then  to  be  launched  out  to  founder  in  mid  ocean?  Is  it  enough 
that  one  should  devote  the  best  part  of  his  life  to  the  building  of  a 
character,  only  to  see  the  fabric  which  he  has  constructed  tumbling 
about  his  ears  ?  Is  this  enough  in  the  day  of  distress  and  bank- 
ruptcy ?  Is  it  enough,  in  the  time  when  a  man's  ambitions  are 
crossed,  and  the  sky  is  dark,  and  he  can  do  nothing  but  stand  amid 
the  ruins  of  his  hopes  and  expectations  ?  Is  not  the  thought  revolt- 
ing to  every  instinct  of  manhood  ? 

But  if  there  is  another  life;  if  all  our  labor  has  this  value  in  it, 
that  while  a  man  is  building  up  his  outward  estate  he  is  more  pow- 
erfully building  up  his  inward  estate;  if  it  is  certain  that  the  man 
himself  will  live,  no  matter  what  becomes  of  his  property  and  his 
reputation,  then,  all  his  endeavors  have  endless  scope,  and  his  life 
becomes  redeemable  and  radiant. 

Nowhere  else  so  much  as  in  the  realm  of  grief,  I  think,  is  the 
"trtiop  of  immortality  interpreted.     It  is  true  that  the  firftt  «>Vv^^V 
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of  overwhelming  grief  sometimes  drives  faith  ontof  tlie  mind;  that 
it  sometimes  stas^gers  the  reason;  that  it  sometimes  dispossesMcs 
the  moral  sense  of  its  accustomed  health,  and  leaves  the  mind  Id 
weakness.  As  in  a  fever,  the  natnral  eye  can  see  nothing  aright, 
and  things  seem  to  dance  in  the  air,  and  take  on  grot^^sqne  forms,  80 
persons  who  are  bewildered  with  first  sorrow  oftentimes  see  things 
amiss.  And  there  is  no  skepticism  which  is  so  deep  and  pulseless  as 
that  which  often  lakes  possession  of  people  in  the  first  great  overmas- 
tering surprise  and  shock  of  grief.  But  after  one  has  recovered  a 
little,  and  the  nerve  has  come  to  its  wonted  sensibility,  the  faith  of 
inimortalitv  returns.  1'here  is  that  in  everv  soul  which  knows  what 
is  the  strength  of  life  and  noble  deeds  and  aspirations ;  and  tbei^ 
fore  there  is  fhat  in  everv  soul  which  calls  out  for  immortalitv. 

I  cannot  bolieve,  I  will  not  believe,  when  I  walk  upon  the  clod, 
tliat  it  is  mv  mother  that  I  tread  under  foot  She  that  bore  me, 
slu'  that  everv  vear  more  than  cave  birth  to  mo  out  of  her  own  sonl's 
ai>i)irati<)n — 1  will  not  believe  that  she  is  dust.  Everything  within 
mo  revolts  at  the  idea. 

Do  t\v()i>ersons  walk  together  in  an  inseparable  union,  mingling 
tlieir  brightest  and  noblest  thoughts,  striving  for  the  highest  ideal, 
like  flowers  that  grow  by  the  side  of  each  other,  breathing  fra- 
grance each  on  the  other,  and  shining  in  beauty  each  for  the  other; 
aro  two  pei^sons  thus  twined  together  and  bound  together  for 
lil\',  until  in  some  dark  hour  one  is  called  and  the  other  is  left; 
and  (loos  tlie  blooding  heart  go  down  to  the  gi'ave  and  SJiy,  "I  re- 
t  urn  (lust  to  dust  ?  "  Was  that  dust,  then  ?  That  trustworthiness; 
that  tidelity;  that  fmnkness  of  trutli ;  that  transparent  honesty: 
that  heroism  of  love;  that  disinterestedness;  that  fitness  and  ex- 
(piisiteness  of  taste;  that  fervor  of  love;  that  aspiration;  that 
power  of  conviction  ;  that  piety  ;  tliat  great  hope  in  God— were  all 
these  elements  in  tlio  soul  of  the  companion  that  has  disappearetl 
but  just  so  many  plienomena  of  matter  ?  And  have  thoy  already  col- 
lapsed and  gone,  like  last  years  flowers  struck  with  fh)st,  back 
again  to  the  mold?  In  the  grief  of  such  an  hour  one  will  not  kt 
go  the  hope  of  resurrection. 

Can  a  parent  go  back  from  the  grave  where  he  has  laid  his  chil- 
dren, and  say,  **  T  shall  never  see  them  more?  "  Even  lis  far  back 
;«>  the  dim  twilight  in  which  David  lived,  he  said,  "Thou  shalfc  not 
come  to  me,  but  I  shall  go  to  thee;"  and  is  it  possible  for  the  pa^ 
ental  heart  to  stand  in  our  day  by  the  side  of  the  grave  where  chil* 
dron  have  been  nut  out  of  si^rht,  and  sav,  "  Thev  neither  shall  eom« 
to  me,  nor  shall  T  go  to  them ;  they  are  blossoms  that  have  fallen; 
they  never  shall  bring  forth  fruit "  ?    It  is  unnatural.    It  is  hideous 
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Eyerything  that  is  in  man,  every  instinct  that  is  best  in  human 
nature  repels  it. 

Is  not  the  human  soul,  then,  itself  a  witness  of  the  truth  of  im- 
mortality ? 

Men  say,  *'  You  cannot  proye  it.  There  is  no  argument  that 
can  establish  it  !No  man  has  seen  it,  and  itcannot  be  substantiated. 
It  is  not  a  ponderable  thing.''  Men  demand  that, we  should  proye 
things  by  straight  lines;  by  the  alembic;  by  scales;  by  analysis; 
but  1  say  that  there  is  much  in  natui'e  which  is  so  high  that  scales 
and  rules  and  alembics  cannot  touch  it.  And  is  not  man's  soul  a 
part  of  nature — the  highest  part? 

I  hold  that  even  the  materialist  may  believe  in  immortality. 
For,  although  there  is  a  gross  kind  of  materialism,  there  may  be  a 
materialism  which  is  consistent  with  a  belief  in  immortality.  Be- 
cause, on  the  supposition  that  mind  is  matter,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  is  incomparably  superior  to  any  other  matter  that  we  are 
familiar  with.  Is  there  any  matter  outside  of  mind  that  produces 
thought  and  feeling  such  as  we  see  evolved  among  men  ?  If  it  bo 
the  theory  that  mind  is  matter,  and  if  the  matter  of  which  the  mind 
is  composed  be  so  far  above  all  other  kinds  of  matter  in  its  fruit 
and  product,  is  it  not  on  so  high  a  plane  as  presumably  not  to  be 
subject  to  the  lower  and  coarser  forms  of  examination  and  test?  I 
know  no  reason  why  cerebral  matter  may  not  be  eternal.  I  do  not 
belong  to  those  who  take  tlie  material  view  of  the  mind;  but  I  do 
not  know  that  immortality  is  inconsistent  even  with  materialism ; 
and  how  much  more  easily  may  it  be  reconciled  to  the  view  of  those 
who  believe  iu  the  iiioffable  cljaracter,  the  imponderable,  spiritual 
condition,  of  the  soul! 

In  addition  to  these  arguments,  when  we  come  to  the  Word  of 
God,  we  hear  the  voices  of  those  who  sang  and  chanted  in  the  past. 
We  hear  the  disciple  crying  out,  "Christ  is  risen!"  and  we  hear  the 
apostle  preaching  this  new  truth  to  mankind.  So  that  now  the 
heavens  have  been  broken  open.  The  secrets  of  the  other  life  have 
been  revealed.  And  is  there  not  a  presumption,  following  the  lino 
of  a  man's  best  manhood,  that  immortality  is  true  ?  Does  one  need 
to  go  into  a  rigorous  logical  examination  of  this  subject?  Should 
one  stand  jealously  at  the  side  of  the  sepulcher  of  Christ,  and  ex- 
amine this  matter  as  a  policeman  examines  the  certificate  of  a  sus- 
pected man,  or  as  one  takes  money  from  the  hand  of  a  cheating 
usurer  and  goes  out  to  see  if  it  is  gold?  Shall  one  stand  at  the 
<loor  from  which  issue  all  the  hopes  tliat  belong  to  the  best  part  of 
man ;  shall  one  look  upon  that  which  is  demanded  by  the  very 
nature  of  his  better  manhood,  and  question  it  coldly,  and  ito^jl  \\i 
under  fooh^ 
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Whafc  do  we  gaiu  by  oblitemtiug  this  fair  visiou  ?  Why  shonld 
uoL  Ileaven  coiiiiiiue  to  shine  on  ?  Why  should  we  not  look  into  it, 
and  believe  that  it  is,  and  that  it  waits  for  us?  Have  we  not  the 
foretokens  of  it?  Is  not  the  analogy  of  the  faculties  one  that  leads 
us  to  believe  that  there  is  some  such  thing?  Does  not  the  nature 
of  every  man  that  is  high  and  noble  revolt  at  flesh  and  matter?  Are 
they  not  rising  toward  the  ineffable  ?  Are  not  all  the  intuitions  and 
affections  of  men  such  that,  the  better  they  are,  the  more  they 
have  of  things  that  are  manly,  the  more  indispensable  it  is  that  they 
should  have  endurance,  etherealization,  perpetuation  ? 

The  heart  and  flesh  cry  out  for  God.  They  cry  ont  for  immor- 
tality. Not  only  does  the  Spirit  from  the  heavenly  land  say  to  every 
toiling,  yearning,  anxious  soul,  "Come  up  hither,"  but  every  soul 
that  is  striving  upward  has  in  it,  if  not  a  vocalized  aspiration,  yet 
a  mute  yearning — a  voice  of  the  soul — that  cries  out  for  heaven. 

*'  Aa  the  hart  panteth  after  the  waterbrooks,  so  panteCh  mj  aoul  aftef 
thee,  O  God!" 

On  such  a  day  a8  this,  then,  in  a  community  of  moral  feeling, 
how  blessed  is  the  truth  which  comes  to  us,  that  we  are  not  as  the 
iK'jists  that  die;  that  we  are  as  the  gods  that  live!  That  for  which 
we  were  made  is  immortality;  and  our  jouniey  is  rough,  straight, 
sharp,  burdensome,  with  many  tears.  Our  journey  is  not  to  the 
grave.  I  am  not  growing  into  old  age  to  be  blind,  and  to  be  deaf, 
and  to  be  rheumatic,  and  to  shrink  a  misenible  cripple  into  the 
corner,  shaking  and  tottering  and  forgetting  all  that  I  ever  knew. 
The  best  part  of  nio  is  untoueheil.  1  sit  enshrined  within  the  me. 
Thu  soul ;  the  reason ;  the  moral  sense;  the  power  to  think;  the 
l)o\ver  to  will ;  the  powrr  to  love  ;  the  power  to  admire  purity,  and 
to  reach  out  after  it — tliat  is  not  touched  by  time,  though  its  instru- 
ment and  means  of  outir  demonstration  be  corroded  and  failing. 
Xo  physical  weaknt'ss  touches  the  soul.  Only  the  body  is  touched 
by  sickness.  And  shake  tliiit  down!  shake  it  down  !  Lot  it  go! 
For,  as  the  chrysalis  hursts  open,  and  tiie  covering  which  confines 
the  perfected  insect  i^i  (lropi>ed,  that  he  may  come  out  into  bright- 
ness of  form  and  largeness  of  life;  so  this  body  is  but  a  chrysalis; 
and  wluMi  we  break  tlirongh  it,  we  rise  on  wings  by  the  attraction 
of  God,  and  by  the  pixjpulsion  of  our  own  inevitable  desire  and  need, 
and  are  forever  with  the  liord. 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

• 

Lift  upon  us,  thii  momiiig,  the  light  of  thy  oountenanoe,  brighter  to 
oar  souls  than  the  light  of  the  sun  traveling  in  the  greatness  of  his  strength 
—alight  where  our  dark  thoughts  wander;  a  light  where  our  footsteps  of 
hope  stumble ;  a  light  to  those  doubts  and  to  those  ensiurouding  fears  which 
so  often  take  possession  oi  our  souls  and  would  lead  them  oaptiye,  yet 
wandering  upon  earth  in  their  darkness.  When  we  are  nearest  to  that 
which  is  best  within  us,  we  haye  most  faith  of  thee  and  of  immortality^ 
When  we  rebound  to  that  which  is  lowest  and  which  brings  us  to  the  soil  and 
to  the  beast  again,  we  are  most  beclouded  and  most  in  doubt. 

Bv^rmore,  then,  draw  us  near  to  our  better  selves,  that  out  of  these  gn^ 
cious  affections  we  may  discern  clearly  the  truths  of  our  salvation,  that  we 
may  know  more  of  thee,  and  be  more  sure  that  thou  art,  and  that  thou  art 
near  to  every  one  who  needs  and  seeks  thee.  Bring  to  us  the  assurance  of 
that  other  life  the  glory  of  which  transcends  all  thought  or  knowledge.  For 
how  are  we  pen^etually  at  odds  with  this  life  I  How  we,  when  walking 
most  firmly,  perpetually  stumble;  and  when  most  vigilant^  lose  our  way; 
and  when  strongest,  are  overcome  with  sudden  and  unexpected  weakness  J 
We  are  children  of  darkness;  and  all  marks  of  our  rudeness  and  imperfec- 
tion cling  to  ufi ;  and  yet  we  are  filled  with  half-sights.  We  have  expecta- 
tions and  yearnings.  We  are  strangely  dra^m  away  from  our  lower  selves. 
We  hear  sounds  marticulate  which  we  cannot  put  together,  but  which  seem 
to  syllable  joy  to  us  afur  off.  In  some  hours  we  do  understand  voioes  which 
speak  to  us.  It  is  the  Spirit  and  the  Bride  that  say  from  off  the  heavenly 
battlements  to  our  souls  that  are  wandering.  Gome  home  I  We  do  under- 
stand the  yearnings  when  we  seek  again  that  which  we  have  once  loved 
with  all  our  souls'  immortality.  Can  it  be  gone  forever  from  us?  Do  we 
not  seek  our  children  in  suclf  a  way.  that  we  must  find  them?  Do  we  not. 
seek  our  companions,  and  all  to  whom  we  have  given  that  which  is  best  in 
our  souls  >  And  shall  wo  not  find  them  ?  Can  it  iSe  that  they  have  gone  out, 
or  that  they  have  been  extinguished,  because  they  are  no  longer  visible  to 
these  mortal  senses,  anc^  because  we  cannot  with  these  earthly  bodies  touch 
them  t  Are  they  gone  from  that  which  is  purest,  and  highest,  end  sereuest 
in  us?  Hajst  thou  not  given  us  a  nature  that  speaks  of  heaven  as  well 
ae>  a  nature  which  touches  the  earth?  Do  we  not  discern  by  the  higher 
life  of  our  souls  not  only  the  things  which  to  the  senses  are  invisible, 
but  the  things  which  the  intellect  cannot  reason  about?  O  Lord  our 
God.  give  strength  to  that  which  is  God-like  in  us  to-day,  that  we  may 
mount  up  through  all  the  realm  of  doubt,  and  through  all  the  drudgery 
of  the  senses,  and  stand  in  the  midst  of  the  substantial  blessings  of  those 
who  are  freed  from  the  body,  and  have  risen  unto  spiritual  life,  and  spiritual 
promise,  and  are  forever  with  the  Lord.  Blessed  company!  How  large! 
swelling  through  the  ages,  more  and  more  blessed  in  immortal  experience. 
Into  that  great  ocean  flood  wo  send  rills  from  our  hearts.  There  are  our 
children.  There  are  our  parents.  There  are  our  brothers  and  sisters.  There 
are  those,  called  by  €»arthly  names,  that  have  been  dearest  and  nearest  to  us. 
And  though,  going,  they  left  us  in  tears  and  in  darknc^ss,  now  how  do  they 
rain  down  joys  upon  us,  and  help  us!  With  invisible  hands  of  sweet  affec- 
tion, how  are  we  lifted  by  them!  How  through  memory  are  we  brought 
yery  near  to  the  throne  by  those  whose  going  seemed  our  greatest  loss  and 
tlisaster!  How  are  they  fulfilling  in  us,  through  our  yearnings  and  upward 
Teaching,  all  the  promises  which  thou  didst  make,  in  the  sanctification  of 
our  sorrow,  and  our  enfranchisement  through  it !  Verily,  by  wounding  us 
thou  hast  made  us  better.    By  pruning  we  have  been  made  to  bring  forth 
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more  fruit.  That  pai-t  which  bore  f riiit  of  the  flesh,  thou  art  ehastisiiig. 
That  part  which  w^ould  not  bear  f loiit  to  hope,  and  f^th,  and  ioTe,  thou  art 
causing  to  be  full  of  blostfoui  and  full  of  cluster. 

We  thank  thee  for  all  that  invisible  way  and  all  that  myBtery  of  conduct 
by  which  our  life  has  been  blessed,  and  by  whi(^  we  have  been  exalted  from 
our  low  and  sordid  conditions,  into  the  realms  of  hope  and  expectation, 
which  shall  be  unchanged,  except  tliat  they  shall  be  over-mastered  and  ex- 
celled by  realization.  We  bless  thee  for  all  that  we  hope  and  expect  of  the 
heavenly  land.  We  thank  thee  in  behalf  of  those  who  have  toiled  throng 
all  the  ages,  and  who  have  been  comforted  by  the  sweet  dew  which  has 
fallen  on  them  from  above.  How  many  have  been  outcast  that  could  not 
have  lived  but  for  the  hope  of  heaven  I  How  many  have  walked  through 
darkness,  and  persecution,  and  suffering,  even  unto  blood,  strengthened  by 
the  hope  of  heaven!  How  many  are  now  in  fastnesses,  how  many  are 
bowed  down,  how  many  are  mourning,  bereaved,  whose  strength  is  in  the 
expectancy  of  heaven  I  How  many  are  there  to-day  who  need  thee,  O  Lord 
Jesus,  risen,  a  token  and  pledge  that  they  shall  rise!  If  we,  too,  may  break 
through  all  the  encumbrances  of  life  and  cerements  of  death ;  if  we,  too, 
may  rise  because  thou  hast  risen,  and  with  irresistible  power  may  call  up  to 
thee  with  the  consciousness  that  we  are  ttiine,  then  what  is  there  in  life  that 
we  need  to  fear  ?  What  burden  can  be  too  heavy  for  the  hand  oi  God  that 
is  under  us  ?  What  experience  can  be  too  quick  for  souls  that  are  comforted 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  What  consolations  can  be  withheld  from  those  that  are 
but  a  step  from  heaven?  What  sorrows  can  be  unrelieved  which  are 
known  to  Christ,  and  which  are  felt  by  him  in  our  behalf? 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  to  every  one  in  thy  presence 
such  a  nearness,  to-day,  of  the  heavenly  influence,  such  a  sense  of  the  power 
of  Christ's  resurrection,  such  vehemence  of  hope,  such  gladness  of  fbith, 
such  love  in  our  immortal  part— in  our  soul-life— that  all  that  is  within  us 
shall  bless  thy  name.  We  take  hold  ot  thee.  Unknown,  invisible,  all-beloved 
Saviour.  We  do  not  understand  what  God  is.  We  cannot  throw  the 
circuit  of  our  thought  around  about  the  majesty  of  the  universe.  We 
cannot  All  up  the  vast  reach  of  influite  being.  But  out  from  the  great 
unknown  and  invisible  realm  there  comes  to  us  the  warmth,  and  the  light, 
and  the  cheer  of  love.  And  we  come  back  to  see  what  it  means  in  thy  life 
and  in  thy  words.  We  lift  up  those  words  and  that  life  again,  and  eni^hrinc 
them  in  our  thought,  in  the  heavenly  realm.  And  thou  dost  interpret  God 
to  us.  Thou  art  to  us  as  the  spring,  with  all  its  sweet  sounds  and  budding 
promises  to  those  who  are  weary  of  the  winter.  Thou  art  to  us  what  the 
summer  is  to  those  that  long  for  the  summer. 

()  thou  blessed,  ever-rejoicing  Christ!  draw  near  to  each  one,  this  morn- 
ing, in  thy  presence.  Draw  near  to  us,  thy  dear  children.  Cause  the  cup 
of  our  joy  to  overflow.  Draw  near  to  those  who  are  afar  from  thee — who 
have  forgotten  their  first  love.  Bring  them  back  again  with  renewed  con- 
secration. Draw  near  to  those  who  are  pained  and  oppressed  with  burdens 
and  sorrows.  Let  them  know  that  there  is  emancipation,  that  there  is  yet 
glorious  light  and  liberty,  for  them.  Draw  near  to  those  who  have  had 
doubts  and  distressing  fears,  that  their  prison  doors  may  be  opened,  and  that 
they  may  be  brought  out  by  the  Emancirnitor.  Draw  near  to  those  wht» 
have  been  in  the  midst  of  sin,  and  under  transgression,  that  th.ey  may  know 
that  there  is  a  Heart  that  feels  for  them  even  in  the  seat  of  justice.  O 
Lord  Jesus,  withhold  not  thy  mercies  from  any  this  day.  Be  with  those 
who  are  gathered  in  thine  house,  or  who  are  confined  at  their  own  dwell- 
ings, or  who  wander  at  large  without  thought  of  God  or  thought  of  the 
sanctuary.  Be  with  all  thy  children  everywhere.  Shine  upon  them,  to-day, 
with  thy  Spirit.    As  the  sun  not  only  comes  forth  to  those  who  are  good 
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and  just,  but  pours  abroad  everywhere  his  fullness  of  light  and  warmth, 
so  shine  thou  with  intinite  fullness  of  meroy  and  of  love  upon  the  good  and 
the  bad :  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust ;  upon  the  lighteous  aud  the  unright- 
eous ;  upou  all  who  need  thy  saving  power. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  accept  our  thanks  for  all  the  mercies 
which  we  have  had  ba  a  church  and  people ;  for  all  the  mercies  of  our  house- 
holds ;  for  all  the  mercies  of  our  personal  lives. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  extend  the  same  blessings  which  are  otirs  to 
those  who  are  without  them.  Spread  abroad  the  new  salvation  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  every  part  of  this  land,  and  of  all  lands.  Gather  in  all  nations. 
And  at  last  may  the  whole  earth  see  thy  salvation. 

And  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit  shall  be  praise  evermore. 


■««•-■ 


PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

Our  Father,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  the  word  which  we 
have  spoken.  Lead  us  away  from  all  doubt,  from  all  fear,  from  all  wander- 
ing anxieties,  and  from  all  the  deadness  of  unbelief.  Bring  us,  we  pray 
thee,  into  the  spring-tide  of  hope.  May  we  stand  in  the  midst  of  all  our  ex- 
I)eriences,  whether  they  be  joys  or  griefs,  to  look  away  beyond  the  flood, 
beyond  the  setting  of  the  sun,  into  the  land  of  blessedness.  How  many 
await  us  there  I  By  how  many  cords  are  we  drawn!— but  chiefly  by  the 
hope  of  seeing  thee,  O  thou  blessed  Saviour,  who  for  us  hath  tasted  death ! 
Drawn  toward  thee  by  all  that  in  us  is  best,  we  wait  for  thine  appearing. 
Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  thy  blessings  may  All  us  in  all  the  hours  of  this 
day.  And  bless  all  thy  people  of  every  name.  May  grace,  mercy,  and 
peace  be  multiplied  to  them  all.  We  ask  it  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Re- 
deemer.  Amen, 


A 


THE  SOUL'S  VICTORY. 


-•♦^ 


For  wbatsoeYer  is  bom  of  God  overoometh  the  world:  and  tfaii  is  Uie 
3toiy  that  oYeroometh  the  world,  even  our  faith.  Who  is  he  ttfat  over* 
meth  the  world,  hut  he  that  helieyeth  that  Jesus  is  the.  Bon  of  Ood?  '*— 
OHir  ▼.  4, 6. 


The  victories  which  human  histories  celebrate  will  all  die  oat 
the  course  of  time,  and  be  nowhere  found  in  the  memory; 
lile  those  silent  conflicts,  and  those  victories  without  glory  that 
^  taking  place  continually,  in  our  midst  and  all  around  about  us, 
U  shine  out  and  have  their  celebration.  The  whole  heavens  of 
e  future  will  be  filled  with  pasans  and  triumphant  songs  of  those 
xo  have  gained  immortal  victories. 
This  victory  is  not  simply  the  final  one  (though  that  will  be  held 
pre-eminence — the  great  transition  period  by  which  we  ascend 
^m  time  and  limitation  into  the  infinite,  the  eternal) ;  but  there  is 
ing  on  evermore  a  conflict  in  all  those  that  are  truly  touched 
the  Spirit  of  Christ;  and  they  are  the  subjects  of  victory. 
•J  victories  do  not  take  place  by  one  shock  or  overthrow ;  they 
-  gained  little  by  little  through  a  long  period. 
The  soul  is  not  in  the  ascendant  by  nature.  It  has  to  conquer 
5  place  for  which  it  was  made.  If  we  read  and  accept  the 
>8tle's  philosophy — and  it  is  substantially  the  true  one  (the  facts, 
Course,  are  true,  but  the  phraseology  would  almost  suit  the  no- 
ticlature  of  our  day :  this  is  especially  so  where  he  divides  man 
'Wo) — then  there  is  a  dual  man.  There  is  the  man  of  the  flesh, 
I  the  man  of  the  spirit  The  man  of  the  flesh  is  like  all  animal 
^tures.  The  man  of  the  spirit  is  something  superinduced  above 
't- — higher  than  that  As  in  the  true  animal  there  is  no  soul,  no 
^llect,  that  by  education  can  ever  come  into  ascendency;  so,  on 
•  other  hand,  men  have  an  animal  nature  upon  which  have  been 
lit  faculties  that  are  susceptible  of  endless  expansion.  These 
-ulties  are  dominant — not  in  fuct,  but  in  design. 

Sdbsat  Mobnino,  April  90, 1878.    Lnaox :  Coi.  I.,  7-39.  htmhs  (Flymoatb  OoUmHoii)  t 
•.»,878,USL 
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Now,  men  are  not  born  into  life  with  the  spiritual  nature,  the 
faculties  of  tlie  higher  manhood,  pre-eminent.  They  come  to  that 
state  by  the  lessons  of  life  in  the  great  school  and  battle  of  this 
world.  In  the  beginning,  in  our  nascent  states,  our  happiness  de- 
pends on  the  favorable  relation  of  things  about  us  to  our  sense  of 
happiness.  When  -children,  we  are  dependent  upon  our  parents  for 
thought,  for  instruction,  for  feeling.  We  are  not  in  such  a  state 
that  we  can  supply  ourselves  with  these  things.  But  it  is  designed 
that  when  we  come  to  manhood  the  fioul  shall  become  so  strong  a^ 
to  be  able  to  dominate.  It  is  not  designed  that  the  lower  passions 
and  faculties,  that  the  physical  elements,  shall  dominate.  It  is  de- 
signed that  a  man  shall  be  sufficient  for  himself;  that  he  shall  be 
victorious  qver  all  that  is  within  him,  and  over  all  the  influences 
that  surround  him,  so  that  he  shall  be  a  light-bearer,  a  joy-producer. 
The  divine  thought  in  the  creation  of  man's  nature  is  transcend- 
ently  glorious ;  but  he  does  not  come  to  his  highest  condition  at 
first:  he  comes  to  it  only  through  strife  and  struggle.  When  he 
comes  to  it,  however,  he  finds  in  himself  sufficiency;  he  is  strong 
enough  for  himself;  he  is  strong  enough  to  overcome  everything 
that  is  in  his  way.  Not  that  outward  things  alone  augment  hap- 
piness, but  that  men  may  come  to  that  state,  that  richness  oi 
thought  and  feeling,  that  soul-force,  that  luminousness  which  can 
control  their  outward  circumstances,  so  that  they  shall  be  clear- 
thinking,  full  of  faith  and  its  inspiration,  full  of  hope,  full  of  attain- 
ment, full  of  conscious  power,  quite  independent  of  their  surround- 
in  srs. 

Life  begins  in  such  conditions  that  we  require  circumstances  to 
nourish  us  in  order  that  we  may  hope ;  but  it  is  possible  for  life 
to  be  carried  forward  in  such  a  way  that  a  man  may  stand  up 
strong,  contented,  glorious  in  his  experience,  in  spite  of  his  circum- 
stances— in  their  face  and  teeth. 

Now,  this  state  of  mind  is  not  one  which  we  can  come  to  by 
reason,  nor  by  volition,  nor  by  any  strength  that  is  in  us.  This 
idea  of  dominion  comes  by  faith  in  Christ.  When  the  superior 
faculties  in  men  are  leavened  and  strengthened  and  developed  by 
the  indwelling  of  the  divine  soul,  then  they  become  creatures  so 
different  from  their  natural  state  that  they  have  the  power  of  breed- 
ing their  own  comfort  and  their  own  happiness,  independent  of  any 
other  source  except  God. 

This  is  a  teaching  which  is  found  throughout  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Nowhere  is  it  more  significant  than  in  the  teaching  of  our 
Saviour,  when  he  says,  "Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing;"  and  yet 
without  him  they  could  do  a  great  many  things.    They  could 
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oald  drink;  they  could  walk;  tbey  could  buy  farms;  they 
reap  harvests ;  they  could  sail  ships;  they  could  contend  with 
they  couldgo  through  all  the  diversified  experiences  of  human 
r.    Bufc  he  was  speaking,  not  of  their  lower  manhood,  but  of 
higher  and  spiritual  manhood;  and  without  him,  in  their 
sphere,  where  true  manliood  dwells,  they  could  do  nothing, 
te  power  of  the  soul  is  in  its  inspiration.    It  is  in  the  indwell- 
God,  which  works  through  the  nature  that  he  has  given  to 
It  is  from  the  consciousness  of  God  in  you,  it  is  from  this 
in  you,  the  hope  of  glory,  that  you  obtain  that  power  of 
I  have  been  speaking ;  that  victory  by  which  man  is  con- 
'  over  every  tiling  whicli  is  in  him,  and  everything  which  is 

1  about  him ;  so  that,  light  or  dai"k,  joy  or  woe,  prosperity  or 
ity,  is  alike  to  him;  so  that  he  is  adequate  to  his  own  cir 
inces,  and  dominates  them,  whatever  they  may  be. 

t  of  the  feeling  that  Christ  loves  us,  and  that  we  love  him, 
3  this  experience.  We  have,  in  a  certain  way,  experiences  of 
nd  in  lower  spheres,  to  which  I  shall  allude  by-and-by ;  but 
efore  going  into  these  analogies,  I  point  to  the  teachings  of 
are  in  regard  to  a  manhood  which  is  to  be  developed  by  those 
re  followers  of  Clirist,  but  to  which  no  ordinary  experience 
ristians  answers.  There  is  a  certain  type  of  experience  set 
n  the  New  Testament  whicli  is  not  reproduced  very  generally, 
are  joys  promised  which  men  do  not  usually  find  wlien  they 

2  Christians.  There  is  a  self-suificieucv  of  one's  nature 
I  the  ignoble  but  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  term) ;  there  is  an 
[  power,  which  has  been  promised  to  men  but  which  they  do 
ually  find  in  their  Christian  life.  And  so  there  is  a  great 
f  disappointment.  For  men  suppose  that  when  they  obtain 
11,  they  obtain  it  in*some  such  way  as  one  obtains  property, 
ais  father  dies  and  leaves  him  an  estate.  They  suppose  that 
ave  it  in  its  entirety,  already  earned.  Men  think  that  re- 
is  of  such  a  nature  that  when  it  comes  to  them  it  is  like  the 
i  which  a  man  obtains  when  he  stands  before  the  open  cam- 
d  the  operator  draws  forth  the  plate.  They  imagine  that 
they  become  Christians  they  are  complete.  Men  have  the 
sion  that  when  the  divine  Spirit  comes  into  one's  soul,  the 
ents  of  God  are  stamped  on  him,  and  that  thenceforward 
1  the  fullness  of  his  enjoyment. 

«r  there  are  no  extravagant  words  here.  There  is  compe- 
n  the  soul  to  produce  all  those  clustering  joys  which  are  set 
1  the  Scriptures.  But  they  do  not  come  suddenly.  They  do 
ne  all  the  time.    They  are  involved  by  processes  which  reach 
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on  throngh  the  years,  and  which  multiply  conflicts.  They  are  thi 
results  of  victories.  They  are  final  results.  There  are  yarions  in- 
termediate points  of  achievement  all  along  the  line  of  Ohristiau  ex- 
perience, but  he  who  has  entered  into  the  secret  of  Ood's  love 
through  Jesus  Christ;  he  who  feels  that  Ood  loves  him;  he  who 
has  been  taken  possession  of  by  that  great  feeling ;  he  who,  feeling 
what  power,  what  depth,  what  richness,  what  infinitude  there  must 
be  in  the  act  of  divine  love,  yet  believes  that  Ood  loves  him — he  has 
reached  the  victorious  period  in  which  the  soul  stands  as  if  it  were 
conscious  of  immortality. 

Suppose  a  snowdrop  standing  in  the  early  spring  should  be  con- 
scious ;  what  would  it  think  if  it  were  told  that  the  sun,  traveling 
in  the  greatness  of  its  strength,  had  elected  it,  and  was  pouring 
abroad  its  warmth  and  light  for  it ;  that  it  was  a  child  of  the  sun, 
though  it  seemed  to  be  born  in  the  snow;  that  it  was  a  child  of 
light  and  warmth,  though  it  was  seemingly  perishable  and  com- 
paratively helpless ;  that  it  was  sun-loved  and  sun-bom  and  sun- 
perfected,  though  it  was  so  frail  and  so  apparently  worthless?  And 
how  does  the  soul,  helped  by  a  thousand  analogies*  look  up  at  the 
thought  of  an  Infinite  Lover,  from  eternity  to  eternity  filling  the 
chanting  heavens,  and  yet  bending  down,  and  saying  to  every  one, 
*'  Thee  have  I  chosen.  Thou  art  mine.  I  have  drawn  thy  portrait 
upon  the  palm  of  my  hand.  Thou  art  dear  to  me  as  the  apple  of 
my  eye.    Having  loved  my  own,  I  loved  them  unto  the  end!^' 

These  words,  by  frequent  use,  grow  thi-eadbare,  and  carry  very 
little  meaning  in  them ;  but  when  one  can  bring  himself  under  th^ 
focal  point  of  such  a  thought  as  that  the  soul  is  beloved  of  God — 
beloved,  not  on  condition,  not  on  account  of  purity,  but  iu  order 
that  it  may  grow  pure;  when  one  can  live  in  the  thought  of  hi? 
election  through  Jesus  Ciirist  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Spirit  ol 
God,  then  there  comes  to  his  soul  out  of  that  consciousness  a 
strength  which  lifts  him  above  ten  thousand  infelicities  of  life.  AU 
that  is  necessiiry  to  make  the  common  troubles  of  life  as  nothing  to 
you,  is  the  inspiration  of  some  such  great  thought. 

If  you  are  traveling  lazily,  and  some  clumsy  passenger  sets  his 
carpet-bag  down  so  that  it  grazes  you,  scratches  your  skin,  and 
causes  you  pain,  you  very  likely  say,  "Blockhead!  Can't  see! 
Ought  to  have  a  man  go  with  him  to  take  care  of  him!^'  When 
you  are  in  a  quiet,  listless  state,  small  things  disturb  your  peace. 
But  suppose  a  man  is  rescuing  his  child  from  a  conflagration? 
Suppose  the  house  is  on  fire,  and  his  whole  soul  is  kindled  by  affec- 
tion, and  lie  is  dashing  iiere  and  there  witliout  regard  to  his  own 
comfort  or  safety  ?     It  will  not  be  until  iionr^  afterwards,  that  he 
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finds  out  that  his  hand  is  gashed,  or  tliat  his  foot  is  bruised.  He 
goes  through  fire  and  water,  and  over  wood  and  stone,  and  is  un^^ 
oonscious  of  the  contact  Under  the  inspiration  of  a  noble  feeling, 
troubles  and  sufferings  are  forgotten,  and  outward  things  almost 
cease  to  have  power  over  men. 

Persons  may  do  such  things  and  have  such  experiences  in 
the  height  of  danger,  or  in  a  moment  of  noble  aspiration ;  but 
something  higher  must  be  arriyed  at  by  education,  if  men  are  to  be 
brought  into  a  constancy  of  the  realization  of  Qod's  presence  with 
them — and  this  may  take  place.  Men  may  come  into  a  state  in 
which  the  forces  of  outward  life  shall  seem  to  them  infinitely  infe- 
rior, and  in  which  their  happiness  shall  in  no  wise  depend  on  them. 
They  may  enjoy  them,  and  yet  not  be  dependent  on  them  for  peace, 
for  hope,  for  love,  for  gladness,  or  for  satisfaction. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  rich  in  order  to  be  happy,  though  riches 
may  make  a  man  more  happy.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  honored 
in  order  to  be  happy,  although  honors  may  bring  happiness.  There 
is  a  state  of  mind  which  lifts  a  man  above  such  things. 

I  may  walk  througli  the  garden  of  u  friend,  and  may  be  charmed 
with  it,  and  may  pluck  a  flower  here  and  a  flower  there ;  but  I  shall 
not  depend  for  happiness  on  that  garden.  I  go  away  and  imme- 
diately forget  about  it.  It  served  me  for  a  moment,  but  I  am  not  tied 
down  to  iL  A  man  may  find  it  pleasant  to  have  an  easy-chair,  and 
sit  in  a  sunny  corner,  or  be  sheltered  from  the  rude  sun  or  the 
boisterous  wind;  this  maybe  agreeable  to  him;  but  when  he  is 
under  a  higher  impulse,  he  does  not  think  of  such  things.  When  u 
man  is  in  the  sphere  of  his  lower  manhood,  he  cries  and  howls  and 
pines,  and  wants  this,  and  wants  that,  and  is  hungry,  and  thirsty, 
and  sleepy;  but  when  he  is  in  the  realm  of  his  higher  manhood, 
he  is  neither  hungry  nor  thirsty  nor  sleepy.  The  higher  life  domi- 
nates the  lower  life.  The  latter  is  in  the  power  of  the  foimer.  And 
this  higher  life  is  kindled  in  us  by  divine  love.  It  is  by  our  con- 
sciousness of  being  beloved  of  Ood  that  we  are  lifted  above  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  life,  and  are  made  independent  of  them. 

Have  there  never  been  days  when  you  could  not  even  feel  the 
Qrronnd  under  your  feet?  Have  there  never  been  days  in  which 
^ou  did  not  know  whether  there  was  such  a  thing  as  sun,  or  moon, 
or  star  ?  Have  there  never  been  days  in  which  you  could  not  say 
whether  you  were  in  the  body  or  out  of  it  ?  Have  there  not  been 
such  overtures  and  intimaticms  of  the  potency  and  royalty  and 
Tictory  of  the  higher  manhood  over  the  lower  one  as  gave  you  a 
leal  faith  in  these  representations  of  the  Word  of  God  ? 

This  is  our  victory  :    this  is  our  faith.     Who  overcomes  the 
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world  but  he  that  believes  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ?    And  whet 


one  believes  in  Christ ;  when  he  believes  that  God  is  a  God  of  love 
and  a  God  of  love  to  us,  and  that  in  his  hands  are  all  things — ^pro- 
vidences, the  course  ot"  time,  the  whole  tract  of  the  future  endless 
life,  as  well  as  that  of  the  present  life,  all  things  to  all;  when  on< 
believes  in  this,  not  as  a  dry  preceptual  teaching,  but  as  a  realiza. 
tion,  how  is  he  lifted  above  his  outward  circumstances!    How  littK 
liold  has  the  world  upon  him!     When  one  can  truly  enter  upo» 
this  I'fe  of  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  he  is  independent  of  his  extemi 
surroundings. 

This  is  what  I  suppose  the  text  fully  to  mean. 

"  For  whosoever  [or  whatsoever]  is  bom  of  God,  overoometh  the 

In  the  lower  scn.ve,  he  overcomes  its  temptations,  its  snares,  ITm:  ^«  i 
allurements,  that  lead  him  downward  to  sin;  but  in  the  high^  «-l"-«=rh( 
sense  he  overcomes  it  so  that  it  is  not  his  master,  but  he  is  its.  TL£  ICTL 
world  is  his  beneticiary :  he  is  not  its.  He  overcomes  it  so  that  tf  z^^t  b 
has  a  victory  over  it  in  every  sense. 

"  And  this  is  the  victory  that  overoometh  the  world,  even  our  foith.**  •"  •' 

And  what  is.  this  faith  ? 

'*  Who  is  he  that  overcometh  the  world,  but  he  that  believeth  that  Jeo^i^^^Veeiu 
us  the  Son  of  God.*' 

I  remark  after  this  exposition,  til's t,  that  the  act  of  conver8i<»  r-^a«ion 

which  the  Church  teaches,  and  which  is  so  abundantly  set  forth,  ^  M~€h,  is 

merely  the  act  of  beginning  a  higher  spiritual  life.     It  is  an  aot  '        -^  by 

which  a  man  comes  under  the  banner  of  a  spiritual  Leader,  ar-#:s     and 

enters  upon  a  campaign.     Or,  to  change  the  tignre,  the  new  bii-m"  i  oirth 

of  the  soul,  or  of  the  liigher  manhood,  in  man,  may  be  said  to         ^^^*o  be 

something  like  the  birth  of  a  man  into  this  outward  life.     It  is^  i"      is  a 

very  joyful  thing  in  a  household  to  say  that  a  son  is  born  ;  and  y^        J^^ 

any  contemplative  person,  who  has  had  any  taste  of  what  life  is   ss  i"  is  in 

reality,  must  have  with  the  high  lights  very  deep  shadows.     Tha", 

God,  we  are  not  obliged  to  think  of  everything  that  might 

thought  of.    To  see  what  a  boy  must  meet  and  encounter — wH" 

temptations ;  what  allurements ;  what  seductions ;  what  burdens 

what  disappointments ;  what  embitterments — to  look  through  : 

whole  career,  and  see  these  things  which  must  confront  him  as 

goes  out  and  entera  upon  the  great  prairie  of  life,  brings  8a< 

to  the  heart.    To  think  of  your  boy,  who,  by-and-by,  will  be 

from  under  your  hand  ;  whom  you  cannot  follow  as  he  goes  fo 

into  life  :  and  who,  it  may  be,  you  will  not  meet  again  until  alF 

settled,   and  you  and  he   are  on  the  other  side — this   is  pain 

There  are  a  great  many  serious  things  which  stand  connected 

the  joy  of  the  cradle. 


i 
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On  the  other  band,  there  are  many  anxious  thoughts  suggested 
in  standing  by  the  side  of  the  ci*adle  of  a  girl,  on  whom  come  so 
many  burdens  that  do  not  touch  the  outward  shoulder,  but  only 
the  inwari  sensibility,  and  for  whom  that  strange,  that  hidden, 
that  mystic  web  of  life  is  woven.  That  this  little  child,  helpless, 
puling,  crying,  is  yet  to  grow  up  through  girlhood  into  womanhood, 
and  to  motherhood,  and  meet  a  thousand  bitter  troubles  and 
burdens  within  and  without;  that  this  little  pilgrim,  now  lying 
wrapped  unconsciously  and  comfortably,  is  to  weep  and  have  sorrows 
for  which  there  are  no  tears  (there  are  sorrows  which  are  so  deep 
that  no  line  can  gc  down  to  bring  up  the  waters  that  lie  at  the 
bottom) — this  is  a  sad  thought. 

You  can  make  it  as  sad  as  you  have  a  mind  to,  when  a  child  is 
born,  by  thinking  of  these  things.  You  do  not  need  to  think  of 
them ;  you  may  look  on  the  hopeful  side ;  but  they  are  there. 

Now,  when  a  man  is  born  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  there  is  a 
paean  in  the  Church.    Everybody  rejoices.    /  rejoice  over  a  man 
who  has  been  living  on  a  lower  plane  of  life,  when  I  understand 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  has  called  him,  and  he  is  born  again,  and  has 
a  conception  of  the  higher  and  nobler  life  of  Christian  manhood, 
in  distinction  from  the  fleshly  life  of  the  lower  manhood.    Some- 
times when  a  man  comes  into  the  Christian  fold,  we  dress  the 
church  with  flowers — and  this  is  all  very  well.    We  rejoice  over 
him — and  this  is  very  well.    We  give  him  a  start  in  the  Christian 
life  and  communion,  and  then  go  on  to  think  of  others,  as  if  our 
duty  was  done  respecting  him,  and  his  case  was  settled.     But  a 
man  is  not  made  as  a  seal  is.    You  take  the  wax,  and  melt  it,  and 
put  it  on  the  letter  or  paper,  and  stamp  it  with  the  seal ;  and  when 
you  take  the  seal  off,  there  is  the  stamp,  clear  cut.     It  is  there  once 
and  forever.     But  no  man  is  made  a  Christian  once  and  forever. 
There  is  no  seal  that  stamps  a  man  so  that  he  bears  the  likeness  of 
Qod  at  once,  clear,  sharp,  and  perfected.      A  man  is  born  into  his 
second  manhood  as  he  is  into  his  first,  with  all  its  findings-out 
before  him ;  with  all  its  mistakes ;  with  all  its  sorrows  and  troub- 
les.     He  is  to  go    through  a  spiritual  experience  which  is  not 
nnaptly  parallel  to  that  of  his  physical  manhood.    There  is  no 
error  greater  than  that  of  supposing  that  when  a  man  is  once  con- 
verted and  brought  into  the  Church  he  is  safe.    You  might  as  well 
eay  that  when  a  man  has  planted  his  seed  it  is  all  right,  and  there 
is  nothing  more  to  be  done.    It  is  a  good  thing  for  seed  to  be 
planted ;  but  when  it  has  come  up,  the  farmer  must  nourish  it,  and 
defend  it  from  a  thousand  enemies,  and  wait  through  the  seasons 
for  it  to  grow  to  its  final  form  and  firuit     They  who  begin  a  reli- 
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gions  life,  begin  a  warfare  which  has  subsidiary  viotoriefl,  id8tal]=r — i 
meuts  of  success,  but  whose  final,  crowning  yictory  will  not 
attained  for  years  to  come.     Some  people,  I  think,  come  to  thei 
yictory  before  they  die — or  else  why  are  they  so  peaceful,  so  joyfu 
so  sweet,  so  rich  and  pleasant  in  the  household,  diffusing 
they  are  the  sense  of  a  higher  spiritual  manhood?      Doubt 
some  do  have  their  victory  before  they  get  through  with  this  Uf< 
but  some,  evidently,  if  they  have  a  yictory  at  all  must  get  it  on  t 
other  side — for  they  do  not  get  it  on  this.    At  any  rate,  while 
are  to  have,  in  a  grand  sense,  a  victory  over  all  things  by  faith 
the  love  and  power  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  are  to  come  to  it  by  stru, 
gle.     Wedidnot  inherit  that  tendency.    It  is  to  be  acquired.    A 
it  is  to  come  by  installments.     The  beginnings  of  it  we  may  see 
this  world,  though  the  end  is  too  glorious  for  the  present  life. 

So  that,  the  Christian  man,  having  begun  to  follow  Chnst,  mi 
have  some  joy,  some  light,  some  fruition,  as  he  goes  along.    Eduf   ^*^" 
tion  is  now  so  broad  in  religious  things,  that  when  men  are  boi  -^rm 
into  Christianity  they  are  bom  a  hundred  years  old  compared  wit-^*"^|^ 
those  that  are  born  out  of  heathenism.    The  first  stages  of  theS:^^^ 
experience  may  be  very  joyful.    But  it  is  not  what  a  man  feels  C--*^  ^^ 
joy,  it  is  not  the  pleasurable  emotion  which  he  has,  that  indicatcs^^^ 
the  strength  of  his  enjoyment.    For  I  know  that  a  man,  withou*^^^^^ 
excitement,  without  excess  of  feeling,  without  experiencing  th» 
violence,  the  sharp  and  fiery  edge  of  common  enjoyment,  may  bay* 
a  deep  sense  of  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God  in  his  soul,  anc^  ^^ 
may  carry  it  witli  him  from  day  to  day,  so  that  it  shall  make  hinc^*-^ 
almost  indifferent  to  praise  or  blame,  to  hardness  or  softness,  \iCJ^^^ 
abundance  or  scarcity,  or  anything  else.     In  the  life  of  tlie  lowei^  '^^^ 
manhood  we  are  subject  to  all  those  vexations  which  come  from  ous^ 
passions  and  appetites ;  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  rising  into  th^ 
higher  life  where  we  shall  be  set  free  from  all  these  things. 

When  our  fathers  were  surrounded  by  the  Indians,  they  buil^  M-^ 
their  houses  with  two  stories.     The  upper  story  was  fortified 
that  if  they  were  assailed  they  could  go  up  into  it,  and  draw  th' 
ladder  after  them,  and  shut  the  trap-door,  and  thus  escape 
This  was  a  fort,  as  it  were,  in  which  no  arrow  could  reach  them,e 
and  they  were  safe. 

So  men,  in  rearing  their  soul-dwelluig,  build  with  two  8torieB£   ^•^J 
and  if  one  knows  how  to  go  up  from  the  lower  or  ground-floor  k'*'^*' 
the  upper  one  and  draw  the  ladder  after  him,  he  is  in  a  tower, 
above  things  that  would  otherwise  harass  and  vex  him. 

The  power  of  Christ  in  yon,  I  remark  secondly,  is  to  all  in 
and  purposes  all  that  yon  will  ever  have  of  the  divinity  of 
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IB  Christ  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  no  other 
>f  Ghrist's  divinity ;  but  I  do  mean  to  say  that  I  think 
e  of  Grod  is  snch  that  we  cannot  compass  the  notion  of 
y  converting  it  into  the  form  of  ideas.  1  think  the  divine 
unconvertible  in  those  parts  which  are  richest  and  most 
Tying.  And  I  think  that  the  mere  external  relationships 
to  his  Father,  and  the  ciphering  out  of  the  mere  notion 

govern menty  the  dynastic  question  of  the  divinity  of 
ks  been  pressed  at  times,  not  too  much,  not  as  a  thing 
erhaps,  but  as  a  thing  disproportioned.  My  Christ  is 
en  he  is  in  me  the  hope  of  glory.  Nor  can  1  form  i90 
Qception  of  the  potency  of  Jesus  Christ  at  any  other  time 
[  am  consciously  borne  up  by  his  inspiration  into  emotions 
ehensions  of  a  victorious  future.  I  never  come  to  my 
of  the  divine  nature  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
of  my  mind.  It  is  when  I  am  caught  by  the  efBiux  of 
rit,  and  lifted  into  regions  above  the  senses,  that  I  have 
ought  of  divinity  as  I  get  under  no  other  circumstances. 
Ihesion  to  the  outward  notion  of  the  divinity  of  Christ 
idolatrous.  That  is  to  say,  as  a  man's  conceptions  of 
ire  only  relative  and  proximative,  they  are  seldom  true. 

may  be  errors  in  onr  views  of  Christ,  and  thus  we  may 
m  idols.  Whereas,  the  sense  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  is 
jrtible  into  ideas.  He  is  a  God  of  love  ;  and  where  a  con- 
f  this  truth  is  poured  in  upon  the  soul,  such  is  its  lumin- 
liat  it  has  power  over  itself,  over  the  body,  and  over  men 
}out  it,  and  is  able  to  disenchant  its  surroundings,  to  break 
-es,  and  to  make  them  indifferent  to  it.  This  truth  has 
render  a  man  sensitive  to  all  that  is  good  in  his  fellow- 
las  power  to  redeem  him  from  the  fear  of  death ;  and  it 
r  to  make  him,  in  the  midst  of  his  adversity,  bright  ah  a 
e  night. 

8  the  witness  of  the  power  of  Ood  in  a  man.  It  is  to  him 
ace  of  the  divinity  of  Christ;  and  it  is  above  every  other 
u  of  the  divine  nature.  It  is  more  satisfying  and  convinc- 
anv  other. 

aetimes  happens  that  royalty  is  exiled.  Louis  Phillippe, 
V,  was  an  exile  in  America,  and  taught  school  here.     And 

were  going  to  school  to  a  person  whose  knowledge  and 

were  such  as  to  give  me  a  new  conception  of  being? 
:hat  as  he  taught  me  athletic  and  other  exercises,  I  found 
nee  such  that  I  was  ashamed  to  be  bad  in  his  presence  ? 
[  found  that  every  spring  and  sentiment  of  honor  in  me 
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was  touched  by  his  example  ?  Suppose  I  found  that  he  fa 
kindly  to  me,  and  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  my  welfare  ?  i 
suppose,  at  last,  it  began  to  be  whispered  to  me,  *^  Do  you  kn 
who  your  master  is  ?'^  Yes,  I  know  who  he  is.  I  am  think! 
of  him  as  wlmt  he  is ;  and  that,  to  me,  determines  who^h^  ia  I 
it  is  said  to  me,  '^  He  is  a  monarch  in  disguise/'  I  am  told  that 
is  the  heir-apparent  to  the  crown  of  France.  And  I  am  shown, 
testimonies  of  his  identity,  armorial  bearings,  pedigrees,  and  titl 
by  which  he  can  claim  the  French  throne.  And  suppose,  iastt 
of  judging  by  my  personal  association  with  him,  I  should  give  n 
^elf  to  studying  these  armorial  beariugs  ?  Suppose  I  should  go 
the  heraldry  office  (we  have  one  in  New  York)  and  find  out  all 
insignia  ?  Suppose  I  should  study  helms,  shields,  and  all  mani 
of  trappings  like  these,  and  should  almost  forget  him  in  looki 
into  the  outward  signs  of  his  royalty  ?     Would  that  be  wise? 

Here  are  men  who  are  piling  up  text  after  text,  and  argum< 
after  argument,  to  prove  that  Christ  is  equal  with  God.  To  me 
evidence  is  in  the  fact  tliat  he  loves  me,  and  makes  me  feel  as  ii 
too,  were  of  God.    He  awakens  divinity  in  me. 

Why  am  I  able  to  bear  pain,  and  smile  at  the  same  time  ?  ] 
a  while  I  can  do  it,  because  I  have  natural  fortitude;  but  who  • 
bear  pain,  and  severe  pain  at  that,  through  days,  and  weeks,  i 
months,  and  yet  smile  ?  He  in  whose  soul  Christ  dwells.  Wl 
riches  have  so  many  powers,  when  they  are  a  golden  key  that 
locks  so  many  treiisures  of  comfort,  and  taste  and  benevolence,! 
is  it  tliat  one  maybe  free  from  their  dominion?  What  is  it  t 
enables  one  to  stand  up  in  the  hour  of  overthrow  and  pove 
and  say,  "  Riches  were  good  when  I  had  them,  and  they  are  just 
good  now  that  I  have  lost  them  "  ?  AVhat  is  it  tliat  enables  on 
say  this  when  he  is  stripped  of  all  earthly  possessions,  not  with 
lip  quivering,  because  he  ought  to  say  it,  but  royally,  living  aoc< 
ingly  all  the  time?  It  is  the  eternal  power  of  God,  it  is 
love  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  a  man,  that  gives  him  such  a  sense  of 
transcendent  superiority  of  the  divine  life,  and  of  the  nobilit 
the  eternal  future,  and  of  the  soul's  coronation,  which  is  unsp 
ably  more  precious  than  earthly  treasures  can  be — it  is  these  thi 
that  awaken  in  him  that  which  enables  him  to  get  the  vict 
How  can  one  give  up  all  that  there  is  in  friendship  and  Iotcv 
sit  solitary  in  life,  while  plow-marks  are  made  upon  that  brow  wl 
God  is  ripping  furrows  open,  and  is  sowing  seeds  of  snfiering 
distress?  And  how  can  he,  under  such  circumstances,  be  like 
setting  sun  that  casts  its  glory  over  the  landscape  ?  By  having < 
manifested  in  him.     How  can  one  give  life  to  one,  to  two,  toth 
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to  five,  to  seven  childi*en,  and,  when  they  fall  on  the  right  and  on 
tlie  lefti^  and  when  those  things  about  which  every  fiber  of  his  affec- 
tion has  twined  are  taken  away,  and  he  is  left  desolate,  how  can 
she  be  full  of  joy,  and  sing  like  a  bird,  and  chant  like  a  band 
of  music?  iCow  shall  one  do  those  things  which  are  against  na- 
ture and  above  nature,  except  by  the  indwelling  spirit  of  love  in 
Christ,  which  makes  one  superior  to  the  lower  life,  and  gives  to  the 
soul  its  proper  ascendency,  and  makes  it  adequate  to  all  drcum- 
siiAQces  ?  Such  is  the  victory  of  a  soul  in  Christ  over  its  outward 
conditions. 

I  know  that  men  will  say,  *'  This  is  transcendental ;  this  is  im- 

^nation ;  this  is  very  well  for  poetry ;  it  will  probably  light  up 

^e  idea ;  but  I  think,  Mr.  Beecher,  you  like  a  good  bed  and  »  good 

dinner  as  well  as  anybody  else;  and  I  presume  that  when  you  get 

throngh  preaching  you  will  go  back  to  common  life  and  enjoy  its 

comforts  as  well  as  anybody  else."    Yes,  I  am  just  as  weak  and  fool- 

^h  as  you  are.     It  is  true  of  me  and  it  is  true  of  you,  that  we  are 

Q^ore  or  less  under  the  dominion  of  the  senses ;  and  it  is  true  of  us 

l^^canse  we  have  not  come  to  that  perfection  which  the  Spirit  gives. 

For  the  soul  was  meant  not  to  be  in  bondage  to  appetites,  and 

^C8hly  lusts,  and  physical  conditions.     The  body  is  in  bondage  to 

^*ie8e  things,  but  the  soul  is  more  than  the  body.    If  you  had  risen 

to  the  fullness  that  is  reserved  for  you,  and  that  shall  be  revealed 

^^  you  yet  one  day  hereafter;  if  you  had  risen  to  that  sphere  to- 

^^rd  which  you  are  being  drawn  by  ten  thousand  influences,  neither 

'^^ighty  nor  depths  nor  lefigth,  nor  breadth,  nor  any  other  creature, 

^^ould  be  abU  to  separate  you  from  the  love  of  Ood,  which  is  in  Christ- 

"^^us.  And  when  one  is  in  the  tide  of  love,  and  he  knows  its  rapture 

^^d  inspiration,  the  world  has  nothing  else  to  give,  and  can  take 

*^ay  nothing  "that  his  soul  needs. 

A  man's  spirit,  then,  when  it  is  truly  filled  with  the  Lord  Jesus 
^lirist's  love,  with  the  hope  of  future  blessedness,  and  with  a  sense 
^f  the  dignity  which  belongs  to  it,  is  like  a  lamp. 

A  cold  firebrand  and  a  burning  lamp  started  out,  one  day,  to  see 

^hat  they  could  find.  The  firebrand  came  back  and  wrote  in  its  jour- 

5^1  that  the  whole  world  was  dark.  It  did  not  find  a  place,  wherever 

^  t  went,  in  which  there  was  light    Everywhere  was  darkness.    The 

l^mp>  when  it  came  back,  wrote  in  its  journal,  "Wherever  I  went 

^t  was  light.   I  did  not  find  any  darkness  in  my  journey.    The  whole 

"World  was  light"     What  was  the  difference?     The  lamp  carried 

light  with  it,  and  when  it  went  abroad  it  illumined  everything 

^lx>nt  It.     The  dead  firebrand  carried  no  light,  and  it  found  none 

^rhere  it  went 
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It  is  in  the  power  of  the  soal  to  carry  its  light  with  it    An 
you  hedged  in  on  every  side  ?    You  have  the  power,  if  you  know 
how  to  use  it,  of  making  your  circumstances  pleasant    Are  those 
fountains  from  which    you    have  been   wont  to  derive  comfort 
8tx)pped  up  ?    You  do  not  need  them.     You  can  develop  fountains 
of  comfort  in  yourselves.    Is  your  nature  arid  and  dry?     Then 
there  is  an  eternal  Fountain.    You  are  a  son  of  Ood;  you  are  ao 
heir  of  immortality.     You  have  a  manhood  that  is  yet  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  angels.     All  the  possibilities  that  can  be  conceiv* 
by  a  sanctified  imagination  center  in  you.    And  you  ought  to 
victorious  over  all  external  things.    Where  should  a  man  go  tha 
he  should  not  be  happy  ?    '*  All  things  work  together  for  good,' 
we  are  told.    Men  stop  there ;  but  to  whom  do  all  things  wo 
together  for  good  ? 

"  AU  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  Gtod." 

You  know  how  it  is  with  the  early  loves  of  men.    In  the 
fruition,  when  love  dawns  in  its  purity;  when  it  kindles  the  im 
ination ;  when  it  awakens  the  soul's  -most  disinterested  sympathie 
what  luminousness  there  is  in  it!  and  under  it  what  patience,  wh 
correction  of  faults !    True  love  sings,  always,  and  tries  to  mak 
happy  the  object  loved.    True  love  embellishes  that  which  it  love^ 

The  first  forms  of  love,  even,  reach  up  toward  divinity.    Th 
inspirations  of  love  lift  men  heavenward,  where  God  is,  from  who 
all  true  love  comes.    And  as  it  is  in  our  lower  relations;  as 
have  such  fountains  of  joy  springing  from  our  love  of  those  wh 
are  here  on  earth,  what  must  be  the  power  of  happiness  in  th 
soul  which  has  God  for  the  object  of  its  love!     How  it  carries  bu 
dens  and  troubles  as  if  they  were  unworthy  of  notice ! 

We  are  not,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  men  are  to  be  eithe^^  ^^^ 
happy  or  unhappy  according  to  their  outward  condition.  I  have  n» 
doubt  that  if  we  were  to  go  through  the  community  we  should  fin^  m^^^^ 
many  happy  persons  who  are  prospered.  I  have  no  doubt  tht-^^^* 
there  are  many  persons  who  have  built  up  an  outward  estate  whid^^^J* 
bringa  them  happiness.  It  may  be  that  the  two  things  are  oo-inc^  ^  ^^ 
cident,  and  that  men  have  happiness  both  in  the  outward,  physica^^^^^ 
conditions,  and  in  the  inward,  spiritual  conditions  of  life.  Po^>^^^ 
I  believe  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be  rich,  and  yet  enter  the  king^^  ^^? 
dom  of  heaven.  Christ  did  not  say  that  the  rich  could  not  do  iir 
He  merely  said,  "A  rich  man  shall  hardly  enter  into  the  kingdoi 
of  heaven.''  How  hard  it  is  some  of  you  know ;  but  it  is  possibl 
Therefore  men  may  have  all  that  can  be  given  to  them  by  theii 
social  surroundings,  all  that  wealth  can  minister,  all  that  fam 
can   bestow;    and  yet,  transcendently  above  that,  they  may 
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^^  superior  bliss  which  comes  from  faith  in  the  loye  of  Ood  and 
^^  divine  Spirit. 

But*  then,  on  the  other  haud^  there  are  many  persons  who  are 

^^premely  happy  in  life,  though  they  have  none  of  these  surround- 

^^g&    I  haye  seen  them ;  I  have  known  them ;  and  so  have  yon, 

^«ny  of  them.    I  doubt,  if  you  were  to  think  through  all  your 

"tillage  life,  through  all  your  life  in  the  city,  through  all  your 

^^rlier  and  later  life,  and  you  were  to  pick  out  six  persons  whom 

yoa    think  to  have   been   the   happiest   persons    you   ever  met, 

^^hether,  on  the  whole,  five  of  them  would  not  be  persons  that 

^^-ere  not  very  eminent  in  the  outward  circumstances  of  their  life. 

^When  I  go  back  to  my  boyhood,  I  remember  a  black  man  that  I 

t;lioaght  to   be  the  happiest  person  I  knew.    I  used  to  work  in 

t;]ie  field  with  him.    I  used  to  sleep  in  the  same  room  with  him — he 

i«ronld  not  let  me  sleep  in  the  same  bed  with  him;  and  I  think  he 

^^ras  the  happiest,  most  singing  creature  that  I  met  with  in  my 

oUldhood.    And  if  you  go  back  in  memory,  and  recall  those  who, 

of  all  persons  that  you  ever  knew,  impressed  you  as  being  on  the 

^^M^hole  the  happiest,  I  think  you  will  find  that  they  were  not  the 

j>er8ons  who   were  the   most  prosperous,  or  who  had  the  most 

Iionor.    I  think  you  will  find  them  largely  among  those  who  had 

no  great  weight  or  stature  in  this  world,  but  who  had  the  grace  of 

Crod  in  their  hearts,  and  rejoiced  with  joy  nnspeakable  and  full  of 

glory. 

I  sometimes  think  of  a  Christian  heart  as  of  the  inside  of  a  cot- 

t^age  on  the  sea-coast,  with  mountains  coming  down  behind,  and 

t;he  storm  breaking  overhead,  and  the  waves  thundering  upon  the 

shore,  and  the  trees  groaning  and  sighing  in  the  wilderness  around, 

And  the  rains  descending  and  beating  npon  the  windows,  when  all 

the  convulsion  outside — the  darkness,  the  midnight,  the  waves,  the 

tempest,  and  the  scowling  sky,  made  the  brightness  of  the  hearth 

more  bright,  and  the  burning  fire  more  pleasant,  and  the  happy 

circle  around  about  it  more  joyful  and  blissful.    I  have  seen  souls 

whose  peace-chamber  within  was  ample,  into  which  they  retreated 

from  the  strife  of  tongues,  from  the  pursuit  of  envy  and  jealousy, 

imd  from  all  great  worldly  strifes  and  ambitions; and  there,  by  as 

much  as  around  about  them  were  night  and  storm  and  tempest,  by 

go  much  they  found  tranquillity  and  security  and  blessed  peace. 

This  is  the  portion  of  those  who  love  God — peace.  You  remem- 
ber how,  before  that  august  experience  of  our  Master,  on  the  eve  of 
his  wondrous  suffering,  as  he  sat  in  loving  conversation  with  his 
disciples,  in  one  of  those  matchless  discourses  whicli  preceded  his 
death,  he  said  to  them,  although  he  was  under  the  very  impending 
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cloud,  and  knew  it  was  close  at  band,  and  understood  the  mystery 
of  that  world-suffering  upon  which  he  was  about  to  enter,  "  Peace 
I  give  to  you — my  peace."  Oh !  what  a  peace  that  must  have  been, 
with  such  enyironments,  when  there  was  nothing  in  the  natural 
world  to  hold  him,  as  it  poured  out  to  them  from  his  OTerflowing 
heart! 

All  these  views  are  consistent,  as  I  have  said,  with  the  fiactof^^-^f 
transient  trouble.  The  fact  tbat  there  is  night  does  not  take  awaj 
from  our  sense  of  the  joyousness  of  the  day.  The  fact  that  thei 
are  storms  in  summer,  takes  away  nothing  from  our  sense  of  the 
depth  and  richness  of  summer.  If  there  were  no  storms,  thei 
could  be  no  rainbow.  And  so,  in  our  experience  in  this  life,  it  ii  Mr  is 
not  necessary  that  every  instant  should  be  one  flashing  with  th».^2Ae 
keen  edge  of  sensuous  enjoyment.  A  picture  is  never  perfect  wil 
out  lights  and  shadows  both ;  and  that  experience  is  best 
has  alternations  of  joy  and  sorrow,  pleasure  and  pain,  trouble  an»  .mzrmA 
peace.  These  alternations  are  not  signs  that  one  is  not  Tictoriou^z:^  *ws 
over  his  circumstances.  Our  vision  may  for  the  hour  or  the  day  h^:^  ^ 
limited  by  physical  strifes;  the  picture  for  the  time  may  bedinLtf:^*^^^^ 
and  we  are  to  judge  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  promises  of  Christ^  ^^st, 
and  of  our  attainments  in  the  Christian  life,  not  by  single 
but  by  the  average  rate  at  which  we  are  going.  There  may  be 
whose  life  is  not  yet  triumphant,  but  who  will  triumph  by-and-by.." 

It  is,  then,  in  the  direction  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  his  ii«:^  ^^^ 
dwelling  influence,  and  of  his  power  to  lift  us  into  our  higher  Bfianc:^^-*"" 
hood,  and  into  ascendancy  over  the  natural  man — it  is  in  thiS:^'^^-^ 
direction  that  I  point  you  for  your  joy  in  life.    Live  not  as  if  yor^=^^^ 
thought  you  should  always  dwell  here.     Live  not  as  if  this  wer-"^ '^'^ 
your  mansion.     Live  not  as  if  your  treasures  were  upon  earth.    D»  ^^^^ 
not  consider  yourselves  really  great  and  happy  because  you  arr*"^^^^ 
great  and  happy  in  your  lower  manhood.     Judge  your  greatnes-^*'^^*^ 
and  happiness  by  the  grace  of  soul  you  have;  by  your  faith  \W  ^      ^^ 
Christ ;  by  the  dominance  of  love ;  and  by  the  fruits  of  these 
— joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  and  endurance  unto  the  end. 

To  all  those  who  sit  in  darkness  and  trouble,  my  message  thifci  ^^^\ 
morning  is,  "  There  is  light  for  you";  to  all  those  who  are  impris-^  ^"7 
oned  in  diflBculties,  "  There  is  a  Deliverer  for  you  ";  to  all  those  who-^^^T* 
are  disappointed,  "There  is  endless  fruition  for  you.**  And  to  all ^^^ 
those  who  are  prepared  to  accept  it,  I  say,  "  There  is  victory  for  jov^^  ^^ 
in  Jesus  Clirist.  Your  faith  in  him  will  lift  you  above  time,  ant 
bring  you  to  the  full  satisfaction  and  blessedness  of  those  who 
him  as  he  is,  and  are  like  him." 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Wk  rise,  our  Father,  this  morning,  by  thy  gracious  help,  into  that  orys- 

^^^^e  sphere  above  us  and  around  us,  where  are  going  on  transcendent 

^^ings,  lap  beyond  the  experience  of  our  life  or  our  knowledge ;  where  love 

^^'^"^Qrails;  where  are  all  those  who  have  reached  their  heavenly  estate;  where 

j^OQ  art ;  where  thou  art  bringing  to  thyself  innumerable  saints  that  have 

^^Ighed  their  course,  and  are  rising  to  glory. 

We  believe  that  thou  art,  and  that  thou  art  transoendently  greater  and 
^^%ter  than  the  utmost  conceptions  of  goodness  and  greatness  which  we  can 
^''^^Tn.  We  shall  not  be  disappointed.  We  shall  not  find  the  majesty  of 
^"Ve  to  be  less  than  we  thought.  Thou  art  better  than  our  best  thoughts 
thee.  Thou  art  nobler  than  our  noblest  conceptions  make  thee  to  be.  We 
be  satisfied  when  we  shall  have  received  our  other  nature  and  life ; 
ten  we  shall  be  disencunibered,  translated,  victorious  over,  every  ill  of 
toh  but  the  incmoiy  shall  i-emoin.  We  shall  be  satisfied  when  ages  have 
^*011od  away.  Far  beyond  the  flight  of  thought,  in  the  distant  cycles,  we 
^^lall  be  satisfied.  We  shall  be  filled ;  and  yet  forever  seeking  as  if  we  were 
^tmgry.    We  shall  be  full  of  joy ;  and  yet  forever  reaching  out  for  new 


lYo  rejoioe,  O  Lord,  that  thou  hast  given  us  the  intimation  and  the  reve- 

Ion  of  thyself.    We  rejoice  that  in  thy  Woi-d  stand  recorded  the  victories 

ttie  future ;  our  entrance  into  the  city  of  the  blessed— into  the  unknown 

lere  where  thou  d  wellest.    We  rejoice  that  in  the  midst  of  all  our  discour- 

lents  wo  have  this  to  cheer  us:  that  there  is  a  sun  which  never  goes 

loinrii;  that  there  is  a  place  where  noon  dwells  forever  more;  that  there  is 

.  city  where  there  is  no  darkness,  where  there  are  no  troubles,  where  there 

no  defeats,  where  there  is  no  wasting,  and  where  there  is  no  loss.    We 

ive  that  by  the  might  of  the  power  of  God  we  shall  be  kept,  and  that 

shall  be  made  unto  us  all  that  which  we  lack  in  our  oivn  selves.    We 

''o  that  our  heritage  is  God ;  and  that  we  are  to  be  filled  with  all  the 

of  God ;  and  that  we  uro  to  be  made  partakers  of  his  holiness. 

And  now  we  desii-e,  O  Lord  our  (Jod,  to  accept  the  gift  of  life  here,  and 

itB  occupations,  in  the  spirit  of  this  truth.    We  desire  to  feel  that  this  ia 

flK)hool  where  thou  host  p1ae<Ki  us ;  that  these  are  the  grounds  wlierein 

^liou  art  preparing  us  for  that  victorious  state  which  lies  but  just  beyond. 

^j(We  us  faith  to  discern  the  meanings  of  this  outward  life.    Give  us  strength 

^o  forget  the  bondagi?  of  these  lower  conditions,    f^ll  us  with  that  inspira- 

'Sicily  with  that  divine  hope,  with  that  love,   with  that  secret  power  by 

"^irhich  we  may  rise  up  into  the  true  manhood  of  the  soul,  and  there  commune 

"^jritli  thee,  »uid  find  ourselves,  not  only  in  the  light,  but  with  light  enough  to 

'^lirow  out  ut>on  the  dark  places  where  our  feet  do  carry  us.    We  pray  that 

^^ve  may  not  only  have  strength  within,  but  overflowing  strength,  that  others 

'^nay  be  blessed  therein,  so  that  being  children  of  the  light,  we  may  carry 

Vght  to  the  dark ;  that  being  saved  by  hope,  our  hope  may  be  the  hope  of 

^[ythers;  that  we  may  have  that  faith  which  they  have  whose  Captain  is 

Oirist,  and  whose  Leader  is  God. 

We  pray,  O  Lord,  that  thou  wilt  give  us  a  more  full  and  clear  under- 
■tanding  of  that  for  which  we  were  bom,  that  we  may  aspire  after  it;  that 
"We  may  reacli  out  toward  it ;  that  we  may  not  be  satisfied  with  the  outward, 
unci  lower,  mid  perishing  things  in  this  world.  Taking  gratefully  all  those 
tldngs  which  thou  hast  voiich?afed  to  our  lower  life,  may  we  rise  to  the 
higher  and  nobler  enjoyments  of  the  spirit.  May  we  have  the  expcrionoes  of 
righteousness,  and  joy,  and  love,  and  peace. 

We  pray  for  the  troubled  this  morning.    We  pray  for  all  that  are  anx- 
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ioua.  We  pray  for  all  that  are  weary  of  watching.  We  pray  for  all  thoie 
that  are  perpetually  tnmisg  their  thoughts  in  ui>on  themselves,  and  who  find 
muoh  to  blame,  and  little  for  oomf ort.  We  pray  for  those  who  are  discour- 
aged. We  pray  for  those  who  see  no  future  opening  for  their  footsteps.  We 
pray  for  all  who  are  burdened  with  the  responsibilities  which  they  know  not 
how  to  bear.  We  pray  for  those  who,  from  hope  deferred,  are  heartsick.  We 
pray  for  the  homesick.  We  pray  for  all  those  whose  life  and  friendship  and 
love  have  been  blighted.  We  pray  for  all  those  who  seem  to  themselves  cut 
away  from  the  root  on  which  they  grew,  and  drifting  to  the  sea,  cheerless 
and  tempest-tossed.  We  pray  for  those  who  do  not  pray  for  themselves. 
We  pray  for  children  who  have  forgotten  their  parents*  teaching  and  ex- 
ample and  prayer.  We  pray  for  all  that  thou  art  looking  upon  In  this  con- 
gregation, and  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  them  according  to  their 
necessities.  Draw  near  to  fulfill  our  desire  in  making  every  one  know  that 
thou  art  knocking  at  the  door,  and  that  thou  art  calling  each  one  by  name. 

If  there.be  any  who  mourn  in  grief,  may  they  bring  out  their  dead, 
their  sick,  their  afOicted  ones  from  their  soul-house,  that  Jesus,  passing  by, 
may  heal  them,  and  give  back  to  them  life  and  health. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  fulfill,  this  morning,  in  some  wise, 
those  gracious  words  of  promise  which  were  fulfilled  in  thy  servants  of  old, 
which  have  been  fulfilled  in  every  age  since,  and  of  whose  fulfillment  there 
are  so  many  witnesses  in  our  day.  May  all  that  are  in  thy  presence  here 
have  reason  to  testify  of  the  goodness  of  God  to  their  souls  from  day  to  day. 
Oh  I  grant,  this  morning,  that  the  robe  of  darkness  may  be  thrown  off  from 
eyes  that  fain  would  see  thee.  Lift  thou  thyself  up  to  the  faith  of  those 
who  are  dying  for  need  of  thee.  How  many  are  not  happy  I  How  many 
are  6urrounded  by  a  thousand  things  that  they  thought  would  bring  them 
happiness,  but  whose  clasp  brings  them  nothing  but  momentary  satiaCsc- 
tion,  and  then  weariness  I  How  many  still  pine  unsatisfied  I  How  many, 
having  drunk,  are  thirsty!  How  many,  having  eaten,  are  hungry  I  How 
many,  having  slept,  yearn  for  sleep  again !  Are  there  not  those  who  say, 
in  the  rooming,  "  Would  God  it  were  evening,"  and  in  the  evening,  "  Would 
God  it  were  morning  ?"  O  thou  Deliverer  I  wilt  thou  look  upon  all  the 
trouble  and  sulf ering  which  thou  seest  among  men  immoved  ?  Thou  that 
didst  look  upon  thy  mother  iu  thine  anguish,  are  there  not  mothers  that 
staud  b(*fore  thee  upon  whom  thou  canst  look?  Thou  who  didst  make  haste 
iu  going  to  him  who  was  cast  out  from  the  synagogue,  though  he  knew  thee 
not  iu  his  loneliness,  to  comfort  him,  wilt  thou  not  look  upon  those  who 
stand  uiicomforted,  and  have  no  faith  in  thee.  Have  compassion  upon  those 
before  thee  who  are  trying  to  compass  their  own  happiness  by  means  of 
things  wliich  belong  to  physical  life,  and  give  them  a  horizon  which  is 
^arger  than  any  that  they  have  had — even  the  whole  eternal  heaven. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant,  this  morning,  that  thy  grace 
and  mercy  and  peace  may  abound  in  every  heart  before  thee,  conscious  or 
unconscious  of  its  want.  Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  thy  Gospel  may  be  a 
strengthehing  and  comforting  bread  indeed  from  heaven  for  thy  children. 
May  it  be  to  each  one  as  a  leaf  from  the  tree  of  life,  full  of  healing,  and  with 
something  of  that  fruit  which  bears  in  it  immortality. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  prepai-e  us  for  the  duties  of  the  week;  for  a 
nobler  aspiration ;  for  more  attainment.  And  may  we  not  be  discouraged, 
even  when  we  are  cast  down ;  for  we  are  not  destroyed  when  we  are  oast 
down.  Wo  are  not  neglected  nor  forgotten  because  we  are  in  darkness. 
We  pray  for  faith,  for  inspiration,  for  peace  even  in  suffering.  We  pray 
for  the  beginning  of  that  victory  which  shall  yet  crown  us  in  thy  kingdom. 

Bless,  wo  pray  thee,  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  teach— all  parents,  with 
their  Iitt1(>  ohnrch  at  home;  all  tcacliers  in  Bible-classes  and  in  Sabbath- 
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sobools.  We  pray  that  tbey  themselves  raay  be  so  comforted  and  assured 
froDi  thy  Word,  that  teaching  others  shall  be  a  perpetual  fruition  to  them. 
BCay  those  who  bear  the  Gospel  to  the  neglected,  and  to  those  who  are  in 
prison,  and  to  the  sick,  be  themselves  greatly  cheered  by  the  accompanying 
presence  of  the  divine  Spirit. 

We  pray  for  all  those  who  are  outcast— for  all  those  who  stand  outside 
of  that  pale  of  blessings  within  which  we  are  made  so  comfortable.  We 
pray  for  the  poor,  and  the  fintaught,  and  the  wandering.  We  pray  for  the 
ohildren  of  vice  and  of  crime.  We  beseech  of  thee  that  thy  Spirit  may  be 
more  and  more  infused  into  those  who  are  around  about  them,  and  that 
many  may  be  snatched  as  brands  from  the  burning. 

We  pray  for  the  truth  of  Christ,  this  day,  that  it  may  be  preached  in  all 
the  churches.  We  thank  thee  that  there  are  so  many  that  are  known  of 
thee,  and  that  are  preaching  thy  name  in  thy  spirit.  We  pray  that  thou 
wilt  help  those  who  are  tempted  and  tormented  with  ambition,  with  pride, 
with  vanity,  and  with  self-seeking,  though  mainly  thoy  seek  to  build  up  the 
kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Help  their  faults,  that  they  may 
grow  less,  and  their  virtues,  that  they  may  grow  more  eminent.  May 
they  have  less  of  human  feeling,  and  more  of  the  sweetness  and  blessedness 
of  the  divine  temper.  May  the  truth,  as  well  as  all  excellences,  in  all  faith- 
fulness be  proclaimed  everywhere,  and  sent  home  to  men*s  consciences ;  and 
may  men  speak  the  truth  in  love,  all  working  together  with  a  common 
aim.  May  they  all  clasp  hands,  and  press  toward  one  blessed  center,  seeklDg 
to  strengthen,  and  not  to  weaken  nor  hinder  each  other. 

Bless  the  cause  of  education.  May  schools,  and  colleges,  and  all  institu- 
tions for  the  diffusion  of  intelligence  prosper. 

We  pray  for  the  nations  of  the  earth,  that  they  may  learn  war  no  more ; 
that  they  may  more  and  more  learn  peace,  and  strength,  and  riches,  and 
glory  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Look  with  compassion  upon  all  those  who  are  scattered  abroad  through- 
out this  land.  Remember  the  children  of  the  forest,  that  are  given  up  so 
much  to  animalism,  and  are  so  much  tempted  to  wickedness  in  their  own 
dark  and  untaught  natures.  We  pray  for  the  remnant^  that  they  may  be 
saved.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  be  gracious  in  all  those  regions  around 
about  where  savage  fury  reigns;  where  homes  are  desolated;  where  the 
poor  and  innocent  are  slaughtered,  and  where  some  are  left  to  mourn.  Cut 
short,  we  pray  thee,  these  days  of  darkness  and  trouble,  and  bring  in  the 
days  of  security  and  peace.  We  pray  that  the;  beneficent  policy  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, while  it  chastises  disobedience  of  law,  may  more  and  more  win  to 
peace  and  security,  by  fidelity  to  treaties,  by  the  fulfillment  of  all  •promises 
made,  and  by  a  heai-t-humanity  which  shall  not  perish  on  its  way  to  those 
who  need  it.  Wo  pray  that  thou  wilt  deliver  those  who  are  weak  from  the 
hands  of  the  greedy,  the  covetous,  and  the  destroying.  Give  those  who  are 
to  remain  in  thine  inscrutable  providence  abiding  places,  that  they  may  learn 
the  ways  of  civilization  and  true  Christianity,  and  that  they  may  be  pre- 
served rather  than  destroyed. 

Look  thou  upon  all  the  outcast  and  scattered  throughout  the  world.  O 
Lord,  what  blood  must  flow!  What  mournful  dirges  are  to  be  chanted! 
How  sad  is  the  requiem  of  time  I  How  the  world,  as  it  moves  in  its  sphere, 
is  filled  with  the  echoes  of  sorrow  and  sighing !  Ci't^tion  has  been  groan- 
ing and  travailing  in  pain  until  now.  When  shall  the  day  of  redemption 
come?  When  shall  thy  purposes  be  fulfilled?  When  shall  the  cup  that  is 
full  of  bitterness  be  drained  and  east  away,  to  be  followed  by  joy  ?  Even  so. 
Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  all  the  praise,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.    Amen. 
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PfiAYER    AFTER   THE   SEEMON. 

Our  Father,  wilt  thou  bless  the  word  spoken,  and  grant  that  it  may  do 
good  to  those  who  have  listened  to  it.  Comfort  those  who  are  in  grief.  In- 
spire those  who  are  lajx^ng.  Grant  that  we  may  all  be  enlightened  and 
refreshed  by  the  thought  of  God  for  us,  and  by  the  presence  and  power  of 
God  within  us.  Enkindle  that  heroism  whict%is  from  thee  in  our  souls. 
Grant  that  we  may  be  full  of  sweetness,  and  patience,  and  gentleness. 
Grant  that  in  the  midst  of  turmoil  we  may  have  silence  and  solitude.  May 
we  have  a  garden  of  Gethseuiaue  where  we  may  get  away  from  the  noisy, 
distracting  city,  where  the  augels  may  visit  us,  and  we  may  find  peace. 
Grant  that  in  all  oireumstunoeA  we  may  cling  to  our  manhood  in  Christ  Jesus. 
May  we  not  be  subject  to  base  motives.  May  we  that  are  sons  of  God,  and 
that  are  ou  our  way  to  our  Fathered  house,  not  be  willing  to  go  into  captivity. 
May  we  live  according  to  the  dictates  of  our  higher  nature.  May  men  hear 
our  voices,  and  be  guided  t)y  us  through  the  night,  and  follow  ua  when  at 
last  we  shall  go  down  to  cross  the  river  through  the  valley  and  shadow  of 
death.  And  when  the  eye  cau  follow  us  no  longer,  and  the  hand  shall  let 
go,  may  our  voices  still  be  heard  ou  the  other  side,  till  we  reach  the  shore. 
And  then,  if  it  is  lost,  may  it  be  in  the  triumph  of  those  who  receive  us,  to 
give  us  an  abundant  entrance  iuto  the  kingdom  of  our  Father.  And  to  thy 
name  shall  be  the  praise.  Father,  8on,  and  Spirit,  evermore. 
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BURDEN. 


^  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor,  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  gire 
X">eBt.    Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me;  for  1  am  meek,  and 
^^^^y^  in  heart;  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls.    For  ray  yoke  Is  easy, 
xny  burden  is  light."— Matt  xl.  28-30. 


-••^ 


it  the  time  that  onr  Saviour  was  upon  earth,  the  Jewish  people 
"^^^'A  come  to  about  the  lowest  condition  into  which,  while  they  yet 
^"^^^^ined  their  national  existence,  they  had  ever  fallen.  If  there  was 
*^^  i-rruption  into  any  part  of  the  East,  you  may  be  sure  that  the 
^^  *^ti.  ies  moved  through  Palestine.  And  whatever  army  moved 
^^Ough  Palestine,  what  with  the  rapine  and  destruction,  and 
.t  with  tlie  dregs  that  were  left  behind,  the  land  was  filled  with 
men.  The  north  of  Galilee  represented,  in  its  population^ 
^^^X^ething  of  almost  every  one  of  the  Mediterranean  nations;  and 
^*^^  Gentiles  and  Jews  were  mixed  together,  much  to  the  disgust 
^*  tlie  Pharisaic  Judaeans,  who  were  proud  of  the  purity  of  their 
^*Ood,  and  the  unmixed  character  of  their  population. 

Even  in  Judaea  the  Roman  hand  wjis  heavv.     Nor  was  the  Roman 
^^Iclier  absent  either  from  their  dwellings  or  their  temples.     If  they 
^^^x*e  not  permitted  to  enter  into  the  sacred  courts,  they  overlooked 
^^^rything,  and  dominated  from  the  tower  of  Antonia  down  ;  and 
^*>e   whole  land  was  swept  by  war  as  with  a  flame.     Or,  if  it  was 
^  time  of  peace,  it  was  continually  like  a  volcano,  that  cannot  rest; 
^'nd  insurrections  broke   out  which  were  quenched  with  rivers  of 
^lood.     So   there  was  rocking  to  and  fro;  there  was  uneasiness; 
^here  was  distress  ;  there  was  poverty ;  there  were  grinding  oppres- 
sions; there  were  exactions  and  extortions;  there  was  everything 
'^hat  could  make  a  proud  people  miserable. 

It  was  in  the  midstof  such  a  time  as  this  that  our  Saviour  came. 
Ifo  person  looked  at  from   the  human  side  was  more  intensely  m 
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sympathy  with  the  Jewisli  history  than  our  Master  He  was  a  ^^  ^ 
Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  taught  in  his  youth  in  all  the  lore  of  the-^^^^e 
prophets  aud  hidCoriaus  of  Israel,  and  beloved  of  the  people  because:;::^^^^ 
he  w^as  so  zealous  a  Jew.    His  heart  boi*e  witness  to  the  snffeniK^^  ^g 


that  was  around  about  him.    And  wherever  he  went  tlie  roads  were*— ^re 
filled  wi  til  people,  because  there  was  no  contentment  that  kept  thenrjr-m  m 
at  home.    As  one  in  a  fever  turns  from  side  to  side,  flushed  witi  C  j]rtli 
heat,  and  keeps  turning,  though  a  thousand  turnings  only  teaclC^jjcli 
him  that  there  is  no  change  of  sensation  that  goes  with  change  o<=^     oi 
place,  so  this  fevered  people,  restless,  unhappy,  were  at  times  suUen  -«:3Kr-n. 
and  at  other  times  they  surged  about  our  Master.     We  scarcelj^  X -fly, 
reading  the  New  Testament  in  our  times,  and  under  such  olrcunniM'in' 
stances  of  prosperity  as  we  are  accustomed  to,  can  understand  th-^zT-cthe 
condition  of  things  which  sun'ounded  our  Master  when  he  was  or<:^     on 
earth. 

Now,  it  WHS  to  such  people  as  these  that  he  said,  "  Gome  unto  m^.crM'Mne, 
ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest"  Thr  .azCThis 
declamtlon  had  an  outwiu'd  aud  an  inward  meaning.  It  had  a  lir  i  X  lit- 
eral meaning  in  respect  to  that  unrest  which  came  from  the  civi»  i  '^^  vie, 
social  and  ethical  condition  of  the  people;  but  it  had  a  deepex^-per 
meaning  than  that.  It  reached  in  to  the  source  of  all  disconten  MZM^^^t- 
For,  as  by  the  power  of  an  inward  life  and  an  inward  faith,  men  ca-^^^^^^can 
sustain  poverty,  and  overthrow,  and  persecution,  and  grindinc:m  i-ing 
miseries,  so  by  the  same  sustaining  power  men  can  deliver  thenxix^^n^" 
selves  from  the  domination,  the  exactions  and  the  mischiefs,  cause^^^ -*sea 
by  their  own  fiery  and  insurrectionary  passions.  And  while  it  ha^*-^=^^" 
a  historic  application,  it  has  also  a  spiritual  application  that  ruirx  ^-^^^^ 
through  all  time. 

The  utterance  of  Christ,  "  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,"  "  my  yolst  c:>'ok6 


is  easy,  and  my  burtien  is  light,"  seems  strange  as  contrasted  wit^  i  -s^ntn 
other  of  his  teachings.     It  is  language  of  encouragement,  and  woull-^-'  ^-^  . 
seem  to  imply  that  it  is  not  diificult  for  one  to  be,  and  to  rejoice  \  i     *^*^  ^^^ 
being,  a  Christian ;  and  yet  it  is  from  the  same  lips  that  came  thrf >^     *     ' 
utterance,  "  Strive  to  enter,"  "for  many,. I  say  unto  you,  will  8ee^>'^^  ^^ 
to  enter  in,  and  shall  not  be  able."     Here  seems  to  be  a  two-voice'^^^  ^  ^^ 
and  antagonizing  utterance.     Try,  for  it  is  hard:  try,  for  it  is  eas^g^'^^^'^    ' 
Strive:  Come.    Thii\\ ay  \^  narrow  :  the  way  is  straiL     My  yoke  i      ^"^^^^ 
easy  ;  my  hurdeii  is  light.     Is  it  true  that  a  thing  can  be  both  har^^^-^*" 
juul  easy  at  the  same  time?     What  is  theenigmji?     What  is  thrf-^ 
nivstery?     Surely  both  things  are  true.     Both  things,  too,  are  pei ^^^      \ 
fectly  explainal)le — and   that,  not  by  any  remote  or  metaphysial;!^ ^^  " 
rea8onin^^  but  by  the  simplest  and  most  straightforward  statement^  .r**^^" 
Let  urf  look  at  an  inventory  of  what  it  means  to  be  a  Christiai^^  ^  ^ 
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What  are  the  qualities  and  states  of  mind  with  utrhich  one  must  be 
wMidued  in  order  to  be  a  follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ? 

We  have  an  inventory  of  the  fruits  which  are  wrought  in  us  by 
Llie  Spirit  of  God.  Let  us  ask  ourselves  whether,  if  we  were  pos- 
sessed and  dominated  by  those  fruits^  it  would  really  be  a  burden 
i,nd  a  hardship  ?  Suppose  that  each  of  the  qualities  which  are  men- 
t^ioned  as  fruits  of  the  Spirit  were  made  into  a  yoke,  and  you  were 
obliged  to  wear  it  ?  Or,  if  you  think  of  the  wain  or  the  cai't  behind 
Lhe  oxen,  and  loaded,  suppose  these  were  the  load  which  you  were 
flrawing  as  a  burden,  would  that  load  be  heavy  ?  The  fruits  of  the 
Spirit,  are  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith, 
meekness,  temperance.  Not  that  these  are  all,  but  they  are  enough, 
^hen  a  man  goes  into  a  garden  to  make  a  bouquet,  he  cannot  carry 
uU  the  flowers  that  are  there,  nor  flowers  of  all  the  kinds:  he  can 
Kjurry  only  so  many  as  he  can  handle.  And  when  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  are  enumerated,  the  sum  total  of  human  experience  oinnot 
l>e  given*  therefore  the  more  salient  points  only  are  given. 

Now,  suppose  a  man  had  a  yoke  made  and  put  upon  him  which 
lie  must  needs  wear,  and  suppose  liis  spirit  life  were  as  perfectly 
'under  the  dominion  of  love  as  a  horse  that  is  harnessed  is  under 
the  dominion  and  restraint  of  the  harness,  or  as  a  steer  that  is 
yoked  is  under  the  control  of  tlie  yoke,  would  the  yoke  l)e  a  hard  or 
an  easy  one?  Not-loving  is  hard,  and  wrong-loving  is  hard;  but 
is  loving  in  its  liigher  and  truer  and  nobl^'  sense  a  hard  yoke?  Is 
it  hai-d  for  a  motlier  to  love  ?  Is  it  liard  for  a  father  ?  Is  it  hard 
for  a  friend  ?  Is  tliat  a  hard  life  in  which  love  is  so  supreme,  so 
dictatorial,  that  it  sways  everything  else  to  its  will  ?  "  Take  my 
yoke  upon  you."  Love  is  one  yoke  which  a  man  must  take  who  is  a 
Christian. 

Another  element  that  is  mentioned  is  joy.  The  whole  world 
is  running  after  it  The  mistake  of  men  is,  not  that  tliey  want 
joy,  but  that  they  are  unwise  as  to  the  kind  of  joy  that  they 
shall  have.  All  men  are  seeking  for  joy,  and  if  they  would  seek 
that  joy  which  shall  ally  them  to  the  spiritual,  tlie  eternal  and  the 
divme ;  if  they  would  seek  joy  according  to  the  will  of  God,  as  one 
of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  in  the  human  soul ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the 
Sun  of  righteousness  shone  on  the  hearts  of  men,  and  brought  forth 
joy  which  hung  in  clusters  as  the  fruit  of  divine  inspiration,  would 
that  be  a  hard  voke  to  bear? 

Many  people  think  that  to  be  a  Christian  means  being  a  kind  of 
half-way  man.  Many  people  think  tliat  to  be  a  Christian  means 
submission  to  restraints,  wearing  chains  and  sliackles.  Many 
people  think  that  to  be  a  Christian  means  being  long-faced,  having 
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u  solemn  counteuance,  just  as  a  mask  for  caprices  and  fantasies.     -,^g. 
Many  people  think  that  to  be  a  Christian  means  being  sqnalid  and  «C>  ^^ 

lean — destitute  of  those  richer  qualities  with  which  men  are  en ^^-3. 

dowed.  But  the  Spirit  of  God  produces  joy  as  well  as  love,  andXf^  «d 
under  its  influence  the  soul  sparkles.  As  the  sea  sparkles  when  oiHr^r^^D 
its  ripples  falls  the  sun,  so  that  every  single  motion  glances  fire  ancEl^  .end 
light,  so  tlie  soul,  under  the  beneficent  influence  of  tlie  Divine  mrmx^ 
Spirit,  is  radiant,  or  may  be,  with  joy.  If  that  be  a  yoke,  whi^^orjio 
Avould  ever  object  to  wearing  it?  And  yet  it  is  a  part  of  that  t»c^  to 
which  we  come  if  we  adhere  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Next  we  have  peace.     Ah!  there  is  something  higher,  more  Jovt^^zdv- 
ful  than  joy.     It  is  peace.     That  is  the  equilibrium  of  the  whole sodcf' ^3»ul 
and  nature  under  the  excitement  wbicli  is  common  to  every  hear^X'-^EBrt 
By  it  the  whole  soul  is  lifted  out  of  the  agitations  and  disturbanc^^:::^  <ces 
of  the  lower  experience.     There  is  a  realm  where  men  are  fille-^C^^l^ 
with  radiiincv  and  sweetness  and  content,  and  that  is  the  realm  o        ^  ^^ 
peace.     And  is  peace  oppressive?     Is  that  tmnquil,  luminous  eatia  iit'^tis- 
faction  in  evcTV  part  of  one's  nature,  which  makes  him  as  sweetU  ^  -£3etlY 
content  as  a  bed  o(  flowers  when  the  dew  lies  upon  it  in  the  momiu^rc  tnigi 
and  the  sun  shines  and  strikes  through  every  drop  of  the  dew  an«:*^*^*°^ 
causes  it  to  reflect  the  thousand  colors  of  the  Orient — is  that  burdeir«'^>-E^' 
some  and  oppressive  ?     If  peace  be  a  yoke,  how  downy,  how  plnshj^  c:C^Bhy 
how  soft  to  the  shoulders  must  it  be! 

Then  there  is  long-sufferwg.     Oh,  how  naturally  we  cry  our  s^  d^out 
as  a  chestnut  stick  that  burns,  and  can  never  keep  still,  but  ex^c:^     ^^ 
presses  its  discontent  with  perpetual  snappings!      How  do  mer*^:^  *'*^^' 
carry  theniselvos  in  life  fretted  byannovances  and  troubles!     An»-f^^^^"^ 
yet,    there  is   sucli    a   thing   as  carrying  one's  self  so    that  ther'X'^^  ^^^^ 
shall  be   lianlly  any  troubles  and  annoyances.     Men  have,  in  life?^  ^ 
ten  thousand  conflicts,  and  disappointments,  and  gashings ;  an(iE>  ^^      ' 
ordinarily,  thev  receive  these  thin«:s  in  such  a  wav,  and  have  exi^^**^^^^" 
cited  in   llicm  such  impetuosity  and  irritation,    that  they  throw^  ^-^'^ 
sparks  every  whither;  but  one  who  has  long-suflfering,  or  the  facnltjt  "^^ 
of  enduring  a  great  while,  is  endowed  with  such  a  sense  of  patienc^>^"^^*^ 
and  quiet  and  content,  that  his  surroundings,  his  outward  condition^ 
his  circumstances  in  life,  do  not  vex  and  harass  him.     Men 
ashamed  to  cry  Avhen   they  are  hurt  a  little;  but  when  the  pain. 
lasts,  when  annoyances  continue,  then  men  are  apt  to  grow  weary- 
It  is  no  small  thing  to  be  possessed  of  the  trait  which  enables  one 
to  bear  without  complaining,  not  momentary  y)ai ns,  but  long  irri- 
tations.    It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  a  s]nrit  of  long-suffering  which 
shall  give  one  the  power  to  suffer  without  losing  joy,  without  losing 
j)eace,  without  losing  love.     It  is  a  blessed  state  to  which  yon  have 
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xrived  when  you  can  sabordinate  all  the  things  that  beat  upon 
oil,  so  that  you  shall  think  no  more  about  them  than  the  old  solid, 
fcone-built  castle  thinks  of  the  rattling  hail  in  summer,  or  the 
riving  snow  in  winter,  that  beats  upon  it.  What  the  castle  is, 
/here  there  is  light  within,  where  there  is  fire  on  the  hearth,  where 
11  is  joy,  while  the  winter  scowls  and  beats  and  flails  the  outside, 
hat  may  be  said  to  be  the  soul  of  a  man  who  is  built  so  high  and 
irith  such  thick  and  secure  walls  that  external  things  can  afflict 
lim  but  little.  Long-suffering — what  a  glorious  attribute^  it  is  to 
is!  What  an  armor  it  is!  Is  a  man  in  bondage  who  has  learned 
rhat  ?  Yet  it  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  and  it  is  a  part  of 
>eiug  a  Christian.  Oh,  that  we  might  all  of  us  have  more  of  these 
;okes,  more  of  these  burdens ;  for  they  are  yokes  and  burdeus  that 
yive  more  strength  than  they  take ! 

But  this  is  not  all.  There  is  gentUnesH,  also.  Feebleness  is 
usually  gentle.  Persons  of  a  negative  temperament,  persons  whose 
nature  is  rather  toi-pid,  persons  who  have  no  special  force,  are 
Lilmost  always  gentle.  They  are  soft.  But  softness  is  not  the  gen- 
tleness which  the  Spirit  breeds:  it  is  the  weakness  which  the  flesh 
breeds.  The  gentleness  of  the  Divine  Spirit  working  in  men  is 
such  an.  influencing  of  vigor,  of  strength,  of  power,  that  they  ex- 
press themselves  with  sweetness.  There  is  no  gentleness  in  the 
world  like  that  which  is  manifested  by  power.  To  See  a  strong, 
giant-built  man  meet  in  the  way  a  little  child,  and  raise  it  up,  and 
say  to  it,  " Bless  you,  my  darling";  to  see  his  great,  coarse  hands, 
and  his  arms  that  are  like  bears'  paws,  go  down,  and,  accompanying 
the  act  with  some  sweet  words,  lift  the  child  to  his  bosom — that  is 
a  most  beautiful  sight.  There  never  was  a  breastpin  in  a  man's 
bosom  to  be  compared  with  a  sweet  little  child.  To  see  a  slender, 
pale-faced  woman  and  mother  take  up  a  child  is  beautiful;  we  ex- 
pect that;  but  to  see  a  great,  brawny  man  take  up  a  child,  with 
tenderness  and  gentleness,  is  beautiful  indeed.  Everybody  marvels 
Eit  that. 

'« A  little  chUd  shaU  lead  them.'* 

Nothing  is  so  sweet  as  the  softness  and  gentleness  of  power.  A 
loan  that  has  a  gigantic  intellect ;  a  man  that  can  control  battalions 
\XkA  armies  in  tlie  field;  a  man  that  has  courage,  and  will,  and 
determination;  a  man  that  has  a  lordly  pride,  and  knows  his 
strength,  and  moves  among  men  w^'th  power — such  a  man,  who  is 
subdued  by  the  influence  of  the  dear  Spirit  of  God,  and  who  has 
such  sweetness  and  gentleness  that  he  treats  all  men  with  lenity, 
and  kindness,  and  forbearance,  juul  patience,  has  what  is  here  meant 
by  gentUness,      And  is   that  a  bad  thing  to  have?     Is  it  a  hard 


ire 
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yoke?    Is  it  not  au  eiisy  one?     Is  it  a  heavy  burden?     Was  there 

ever  a  burden  that  was  so  light  and  joyous  ? 

But  that  is  not  all.     There  is  goodness.    I  was  going  to  say.    « 

when  I  saw  the  first  one,  that  the  best  thing  in  the  world  Msa  love;  ^ 

but  when  I  saw  joy,  I  thought  that  was  the  best;  and  when  I  sair  ^j 

peace,  I  thought  that  was  better  than  either  of  them;  and  when  LV       I 

saw  long-suffering,  I  thought  that,  in  many  respects,  was  the  bestr     .:Jt; 

and  when  I  saw  gentleness,  that  seemed  the  best;  and  now  comes ^r^es 

goodness,  and  that  seems  the  best.    They  are  all  the  best    Thti^  f  Jhe 

one  that  you  look  at  last  is  the  best     That  fullness  of  son!,  tha.^EB  jst 

kindness,  that  consideration  which  leads  a  man  perpetually  to  rai«  »  Jin 

satisfaction  and  happiness  upon  all  around  about  him,  not  thinking  ^^-^g 

of  his  own  things,  not  studying  his  own  welfare,  forgetful  of  hinK-jaczn- 

self,  and  being  a  fountain  out  of  which  all  the  time  flow  streams  cn^    of 

delight  for  others — that  is  goodness.     There  is  a  great  diflFerenc=z»»  ce 

between  a  man  who  is  simply  a  right-minded,  rigorously  just  mar-^  -i^? 

and  a  thoroughly  good  man.     There  are  a  great  many  men  in  thi:    •>* 

world  who  are  just,  but  who  are  raw-boned,  who  are  very  hanlK^-^^  ' 

and  we  hate  to  dash  against  them.     There  are  a  great  many  me:  -^=^*  *^ 

who  are  cold  and  just    There  are  a  great  many  men  who  are  sevei 

and  just    There  are  a  great  many  men  who  are  selfish  and  jns^ 

We  have  a  saying  on  this  subject: 

''  Scarcely  for  a  righteous  [just]  man  wUl  one  die ;  jet  peradyeotare  for  -^ 
good  man  some  would  even  dare  to  die.** 

There  is  now  and  then  a  man  whose  goodness  is  such  that  ther*' 
is  universal  sympathy  for  him,  and  that  others  would  stand  up  fo: 
him  in  times  of  danger,  even  though  they  should  lose  their  lives  ir 
doing  it;  but  men  are  not  apt  to  be  willing  to  lay  down  their  livei^ 
for  one  who  is  merely  just     Justice  is  very  good,  but  that  alone  ias^ 
like  a  heap  of  bones  with  nothing  on  them.     Goodness  is  like  th< 
flesh  by  which  bones  are  covered  over.     You  want  justice  and  in- 
tegrity, but  you  want  them  clothed  with  goodness,  with  kindness* 
with  gentleness. 

But  even  that  is  not  all.  There  is  faith.  Do  you  ever  see  men 
that  are  just  moral,  and  only  moral.  They  are  thrifty;  theii 
barns  ovei-flow  with  abundance;  tlieir  households  are  patterns  ol 
propriety;  as  citizens,  they  are  law-abiding;  they  are  public-spirit- 
ed; they  are  kind;  and  they  are  very  good  in  their  way.  But  after 
all,  their  ocononiv  lies  inside  of  tlie  horizon  of  time;  and  when  vou 
talk  to  them  of  domestic  affairs,  and  the  public  weal,  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  common wealtii,  and  the  events  of  history,  they  are  in- 
terested, but  their  thoughts  go  no  farther. 

Oh,  what  would   this  world    be    if  you  were  to  strike  a  line  / 
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throngh  the  air  as  iiigh  as  a  man's  head,  and  take  off  the  top  ? 
There  would  be  no  atmosphere  above  ;  there  would  be  no  shining 
of  the  snn,  moon,  and  stars ;  there  woald  be  no  heavens.  A  man 
may  be  just  and  good  and  moral ;  but  if  he  has  no  sense  of  the 
iu^nite,  no  sense  of  the  reach  of  things  beyond  the  sight,  in  the 
spirit  realm,  he  lacks  that  which  is  more  to  be  desired  than  any 
of  these  other  things — namely,  faith.  By  faith  is  meant,  com- 
prehensively, a  recognition  of  those  things  wliich  are  above  the 
senses — the  great  supersensuous  reahn  which  includes  divine  exist- 
ence, the  heavenly  state,  the  sphere  of  angelic  life,  where  dwell  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect 

Now  is  a  man  who  has  this  condition  of  soul  which  I  have  de- 
scribed, a  poor,  burdened,  over-harnessed  creature?  Take  these 
qualities,  and  all  the  others  (for  I  will  not  dilate  any  farther  on 
them) ;  and  I  ask,  would  it  be  an  oppression  to  be  obliged  to  wear 
them  ?  If  you  had  them,  they  would  not  trouble  you,  would  they  ? 
Would  yon  not  be  glad  if  you  had  them  ?  Ah !  the  very  thing  is 
the  getting  them.     The  danger  comes  in  on  the  other  side. 

A  boy  says,  "  Oh,  that  I  could  only  calculate  an  eclipse !  Oh, 
that  I  knew  as  much  as  Professor  Airy,  of  the  Royal  Observatory, 
»ttd  could  see  all  thnt  is  going  on  in  the  heavens !  Oh,  that  I  could 
take  a  glass  and  penetrate  the  secrets  which  are  concealed  in  the 
hiding  places  of  the  universe!"  He  can  do  these  things;  but  not 
immediately,  nor  without  work.  Ho  has  not  got  to  the  rule  of 
three  yet.  He  must  go  thi-ough  arithmetic,  through  algebra, 
through  geometry,  aiul  into  the  higher  mathematics,  before  he  can 
do  it ;  but  he  can  work  up  to  it. 

Ah!  what  a  magnificent  range,  what  a  liberty,  a  mathematician 
ha»who  has  possession  of  his  science!  and  how  hard  it  is  for  a 
man  to  be  a  thorough-paced  ntuthematiciaii !  It  is  hard,  and  it  is 
easy.  It  is  easy  when  he  has  got  to  it,  but  it  is  hard  while  he  is 
getting  to  it 

Says  a  man,  starting  m  life,  '<  Riches  are  a  good  thing.  I 
should  like  to  be  rich.**  But  do  you  like  getting  riches  ?  Do  you 
like  getting  up  early,  and  going  to  bed  late,  and  studying  and  work- 
ing all  the  while  between  ?  There  are  hundreds  of  men  in  the 
community  who  would  rejoice  to  be  rich,  but  who  will  not  pay  the 
price  for  riches  ?  The  forethought,  the  diligence,  the  severe  indus- 
try, the  self-denial,  the  painstaking  and  the  painbearing,  necessary 
to  the  acquiring  of  riches,  they  are  not  willing  to  give.  It  may  be 
a  blessed  thing  for  them  to  be  rich,  and  yet  it  is  not  a  blessed  thing 
for  them  to  get  nches ;  and  so  they  go  without  them.  Or,  if  they 
g^t  money,  they  do  not  keep  it 
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There  are  many  more  who  believe  it  would  be  a  noble  thing  to 
be  uuiversally  respected  and  beloved ;  but  the  qualities  which  com- 
mand universal  respect  and  love  are  not  easy  to  be  had.  They  imply 
education — the  broadest  and  most  continuous  education.  If  you 
teach  a  young  man  self-respect,  and  reverence,  and  methodical 
living,  and  self-restraint,  and  self-denial  in  its  higher  and  broader 
sphere,  the  process  seems  hard  by  which  you  do  it ;  and  yet  it  is 
the  discipline  of  such  processes  that  brings  men  to  their  royal 
liberties.  The  way  to  these  liberties  seems  to  them  cut  in  the 
rocks ;  and  it  is,  so  to  speak. 

Miners  like  gold  when  they  have  got  it,  but  not  while  they  are 
getting  it.  The  digging  and  crushing  the  quartz  for  gold  is  hard 
work.  The  way  to  all  things  that  are  worth  having  in  this  world 
is  up-hilL  The  road  is  strait  and  narrow  to  everything  that  lifts 
men  above  the  animal.  All  things  that  are  lofty  and  noble  come 
by  hard  work — by  that  education  which  implies  intense  self-appli- 
cation and  self-denial. 

Look  at  it  a  little  more  closely.  Consider  the  force  of  men's 
passions — their  pride ;  their  selfishness ;  their  combativeness ;  their 
lower  propensities  generally.  That  part  of  human  nature  which 
dwells  in  selfishness,  and  spontaneously  tends  toward  self-indul- 
gence, is  strong  in  mankind.  It  may  be  relatively  weak  in  some, 
but  in  the  mass  of  men  it  is  strong.  The  bottom  of  the  brain,  as  a 
rule,  is  far  stronger  and  more  fruitful  in  our  race,  than  the  top. 
That  part  of  a  man's  economy  which  allies  him  to  the  flesh,  and  to 
matter,  and  to  time,  has  ascendency  from  the  beginning  of  life  ;  and 
he  has  to  grow  toward  refinement  and  culture,  as  well  as  toward 
piety. 

We  are  said  to  be  totally  depraved,  I  never  use  that  phrase 
except  to  abuse  it.  It  is  a  misleading  phrase.  But  it  is  true  that 
man  is  an  animal  when  he  is  born.  He  is  of  the  earth  earthy.  His 
first  impulses,  his  instincts  before  his  nature  begins  to  develop,  are 
those  which  connect  him  with  this  world,  with  things  physical, 
and  with  the  animal  creation.  Men  are  born  low  down,  un spiritual. 
This  great  truth  cannot  be  denied. 

Gradually  men  escape  from  the  dominion  of  their  lower  facul- 
ties ;  and  if  they  submit  themselves  to  the  higher  elements  of 
human  life,  to  the  well  regulated  economy  of  society,  and  to  the 
great  material  laws  of  creation,  the  effect  is  to  inspire  in  them 
thrift,  and  refinement,  and  elevation,  and  finally  virtue  and  true 
piety. 

The  structure  of  this  life  favors,  in  many  resi>ects,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  higher  mvu\\\ood;  so  that  men  run  with  the  laws  </ 
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nature  when  they  run  toward  virtue  and  tx)ward  God ;  but,  after 
all,  as  the  world  is,  as  human  society  is,  with  its  great  biasing  in- 
flaencoSy  when  men  throw  themselves  into  tlie  cun^ents  of  human 
life,  they  tend  to  strengthen  their  animal  nature.  For  the  most 
party  human  society  represses  the  nobler  qualities  of  men.  If  you 
look  at  the  influences  of  society  as  they  ordinarily  act  upon  men's 
aelfishness,  upon  their  self-seeking,  upon  their  self-indulgence,  upon 
their  overbearing  spirit,  upon  their  desire  for  that  honor  which 
3omes  from  men  rather  than  for  that  which  comes  from  Ood,  you 
will  find  that  the  effect  is  not  to  diminish,  but  to  increase  the  power 
Df  these  baser  elements  of  their  being.  Not  the  best,  but  the 
worst  parts  of  men  are  mainly  brought  into  activity  by  their  sur- 
roundings in  this  world.  When,  therefore,  a  man  attempts  to 
bring  his  higher  nature  into  the  ascendency,  he  finds  himself  under 
the  dominion  of  his  lower  nature,  and  it  is  hard  for  him  to  rise. 

Now,  if  one  is  to  come  to  the  spirit  of  love,  or  joy,  or  peace,  or 
long-suffering,  or  meekness,  or  gentleness,  or  goodness,  or  temper- 
ance, out  of  his  natural  state,  in  spite  of  the  biasing  influences  and 
discouraging  hindrances  which  surround  him  in  society,  as  it  is  at 
present  organized,  of  course  his  own  will  must  be  brought  to  bear; 
but  not  once  in  a  thousand  times  have  men  wills  which  are  compe- 
tent to  the  task. 

There  is  not  a  child,  I  suppose,  that  cannot  educate  himself,  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  that  term.  Education  is  not  a  thing 
that  a  person  pours  into  a  boy.  All  that  his  teacher  can  do  is  to 
stir  up  what  there  is  in  him.  If  he  has  any  education  at  all,  he 
educates  himself  Some  people  think  that  education  is  like  medi- 
cme,  which  you  can  take  according  to  this  school  or  that  school, 
from  this  doctor  or  that  doctor;  but  if  a  man  is  cured,  that  which 
effects  the  euro  is  inside  of  himself  The  doctor  may  persuade  him 
to  make  efforts  to  get  well ;  he  may  give  him  proper  remedies  which 
shall  wake  up  the  energies  that  are  dormant  in  him,  and  wliich 
shall  produce  a  condition  by  which  the  life-forces  shall  be  set  right, 
so  that  they  can  work ;  but  no  doctor  goes  and  takes  a  man's  dis- 
ease in  his  hand,  and  walks  off  with  it,  and  throws  it  away.  If  any 
man  gets  rid  of  morbific  influences  through  the  instrumentality  of 
a  doctor,  it  is  because  the  doctor  stirs  him  up  to  cast  them  out  If 
a  man  overcomes  the  diseased  state  of  his  system,  it  is  because 
stimulants  are  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  which  wake  up  the  lazy 
servants  in  his  body,  and  say  to  them,  "  Clean  out !  Glean  out! 
Clean  out!" 

And  so  it  is  in  the  great  realm  of  moral  reconstruction,  moral 
education,  moral  development.      Men  themselves  have   to  work. 
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But  can  they  do  it, alone  ?  Abstractly  we  may  say  that  they  cau ; 
but  concretely,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  bannot.  They  will  nUf 
that  is — for  that  is  usually  the  meaning  of  cannot.  Meu  left  to 
themselves  never,  by  the  power  of  their  own  reason,  by  their  own 
moral  forces,  by  their  might  in  any  form,  undertake  to  develop 
their  higher  and  nobler  manhood. 

Here  is  a  man  working  on  a  farm.  He  is  a  good  honest  fellow. 
He  is  strongly  built  But  he  is  without  much  culture.  He  is  des- 
titute of  aspiration.  He  indulges  and  rejoices  in  rude,  coarse 
s{>ort&  9ut  by-and-by  he  chances  to  be  in  a  household  where 
refinement  dwells;  and  there  his  eye  falls  on  one  that  to  him  aeenoA 
angelic.  Angels  visit  us  all,  first  or  last,  for  a  little  while,  at  leaat. 
Toward  that  one  his  affectious  begin  to  go  out  And  what  a 
change  comes  over  him  !  The  vulgar  oath  which  he  used  to  fling 
about  with  so  little  thought  he  never  utters  now.  Once  he  oared 
not  how  he  looked ;  he  thought  that  an  honest  man  looked  well 
enough  in  coarse  clothes,  and  he  wad  rather  proud  of  them  than 
otherwise  ;  but  a  new  life  has  been  awakened  in  him,  and  he  begins 
to  be  a  little  ashamed  of  his  old  clothes,  and  he  wishes  he  hod  a 
good  suit  Heretofore  he  has  not  cared  for  flowers,  but  be  has 
learned  that  they  mean  something,  and  he  begins  to. find  beauty  iu 
.  them.  Who  ever  thought  of  there  being  poetry  in  such  an  un* 
hewn  log  as  that  ?  And  yet,  as  sure  j\s  you  live,  he  is  sitting  down 
and  trying  to  write  poetry  I  What  is  the  matter  ?  He  is  doiug  it 
othis  own  will.  Moreover,  he  begins  to  take  to  music.  He  would 
give  anything  if  he  could  sing.  He  is  endeavoring  to  cultivate 
himself  in  various  ways.  Oh,  that  men  could  be  kept  courting 
all  the  days  of  their  life !  What  a  school  the  school  of  love  is  I 
How,  when  men  fed  the  real  divine  tire,  does  it  touch  all  that  is 
noble,  all  that  is  tine,  all  that  is  aspiring,  all  that  is  graceful,  and 
all  that  is  beautiful  in  them!  True  love  inspires  the  highest 
elements  of  the  soul.  Never  was  a  man,  unaided,  competent  to  de- 
velop these  things;  l>ut  once  let  the  light  of  love  fall  on  his  soul, 
and  you  will  see  how  it  will  help  him.  Things  that  he  derided,  or 
cared  nothing  for,  or  regai^ded  as  of  little  or  no  consequence,  he 
now  looks  upon  as  important,  and  worth  striving  for.  He  is  con- 
scious of  his  ignorance,  and  wants  to  leiirn.  He  knows  what  he 
lacks,  and  want^  to  supply  it 

Now,  let  a  man  look  upon  the  whole  of  life  so,  let  him  be 
brought  to  admire  and  long  for  all  that  grace  and  dignity  and  no^ 
bility  and  manhood  which  is  possible  to  us,  and  which  is  enjoined; 
upon  us,  and  what  a  change  will  come  over  him !  How,  in  our 
n»tursA  and  lower  state,  do  we  disdain  the  higher  manhood,  and 
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jwfi8  it  Xijy  and  connt  it  as  nothing  compared  with  worldly  thrift 
but  once  let  the  thought  of  Christ  fall  upon  ns,  as  the  chief 
among  ten  thousand  and  altogether  lovely,  and  how  in  a  moment 
does  the  divine  love  begin  to  stimulate  everything  that  is  wisest  and 
purest  and  noblest  and  best  in  us !  The  rude  man,  inspired  by  this 
love,  seeks  by  the  power  of  his  will  and  for  the  sake  of  Christ  to 
polish,  to  refine,  and  to  ennoble  his  nature.  The  lion-like  rage  in  u 
man — ^how  is  it  subdued  by  this  yoke !  The  tough,  enduring  power, 
the  sullen  strength,  which  nothing  else  can  overcome — how  does  it 
gire  way  before  this  single  element!  How  does  one  faculty  after 
another  come  into  subjection  to  it!  How  do  the  finer  qualities 
begin  to  show  themselves  where  it  resides !  How  does  the  divine 
love  bring  out  of  the  wintry  heart  as  many  things  as  the  sun  is 
bringing  out  of  our  long  winter-locked  earth  ! 

"Come  unto  me,"  says  the  voice  of  Christ  "  And  what  will 
you  give  me?"  **I  will  give  you  faith;  I  will  inspire  you  with 
lore ;  I  will  fill  you  with  peace ;  I  will  cause  you  to  overflow  with 
joy;  I  will  teach  you  temperunce;  I  will  instruct  you  in  self- 
restraint:  I  will  show  you  how  to  deny  the  ear,  the  eye,  and  thie 
other  senses;  I  will  help  you  to  live  a  noble  life.  Take  my  yoke 
upon  you.     My  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light" 

My  brethren,  is  not  this  so  ?  Oh,  if  there  was  that  enduring 
|M>wer  of  the  Spirit  resting  upon  you,  lifting  you  up  above  the 
elements  of  the  flesh,  and  above  all  the  bondage  of  circumstances; 
if  your  life  lay  in  the  higher  spheres;  if  you  dwelt  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  divine  presence,  of  the  love  of  the  Loi'd  Jesus  Christ, 
and  of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  do  not  you  believe  this  would 
be  an  easier  and  better  life  ? 

And  now,  in  respect  to  this,  lot  me  say  that  they  who  would 
begin  a  Christian  life  will  find  out, 'so  far  as  externals  are  con- 
cerned, that  it  is  easier  to  go  for  the  whole  than  for  any  single 
part.  When  a  man  has  been  living  in  a  wicked  worldly  way, 
indulging  in  unlaw^ful  pleasures,  stained  with  vices  here  and  there, 
he  cannot  break  away  from  one  of  them  and  go  on  with  the  rest 
Sometimes  men  propose  to  leave  off  a  few  of  their  indulgences. 
For  instance,  a  man  says,  "  1  won't  swear  any  more ; "  or,  "I  won't 
break  Sunday  any  more;"  or,  *'  I  won't  drink  any  more;  "  or,  "I 
Won't  go  with  bad  company  any  more."  Let  me  tell  you  that  men 
cftnnot  leave  off  a  few  of  their  vices  half  so  easily  as  they  can  leave 
off  the  whole  of  them.  It  is  better  for  a  man  whose  garments  are 
defiled  to  take  off  the  whole  suit,  and  ))iit  on  another,  than  to  un- 
dertake to  clean  spot  by  spot  with  the  garments  on  him.  It  is  pos- 
sible for  a  man  to  form  a  purpose  so  high  as  to  make  it  easy  for 
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him  to  reform  completely  ;  but  if  he  aims  at  only  a  partial  refonn, 
it  will  be  hard  for  him,  no  matter  what  his  purpose  may  be. 

If  a  man  is  living  as  a  thief  and  robber,  a  gambler — for 
gambler  is  a  thief  and  a  robber ;  or  if  a  man  is  living  subject 
habits  of  intoxication,  it  is  better  for  him  to  cleanse  himself^  M\{, 
once  and  for  all,  by  the  consecration  of  his  heart  to  Ood, 
to  undertake  to  cleanse  himself  piecemeal.  The  power  of  th» 
Holy  Ghost  will  set  a  man  freo  from  sins  and  tangling  alUance^E^^i^ 
sooner  than  he  can  set  himself  free  from  them  by  cutting  off  oafKone 
after  another.  Some  men  think  tliat  if  they  come  gradually  out  o  ^  ol 
sins  they  will  be  more  lik#ly  to  escape  from  those  evils  which  coumimim  •me 
from  sudden  and  radical  changes.  Yes,  but  if  a  man  is  in  a  hou^.fli^*use 
that  is  on  fire,  and  is  on  the  fifth  story,  and  he  refuses  to  be  take^».:^ken 
out  suddenly  because  he  wants  to  be  cooled  off  gradually,  by  beincKf  ^ing 
taken  from  the  room  where  he  is  to  another  that  is  not  so  hot,  annr^sand 
to  another  that  is  still  less  hot,  there  will  not  be  much  left  of  hix^A  .ciiini 
to  bury  when  he  gets  out!  It  is  not  safe  to  take  a  man  out  grad''  .E:»^fidu- 
ally  from  the  midst  of  a  conflagration.  It  is  better  even  to  thro^z^^x:  row 
him  out  of  a  window,  and  let  him  take  his  chances  of  not  beiiTM. ^^ing 
dashed  to  pieces.  And  if  a  man  is  addicted  to  vices  in  life,  it  is  h^mim,  not 
necessary  nor  safe  for  him  to  go  through  a  long  course  in  getticK  ^^ing 
rid  of  them. 

Now,  by  the  power  of  his  will,  helped  by  God  to  keep  his  plI:J•'^^u^ 
pose,  a  man  can  peremptorily,  to-night,  in  this  presence,  come  ^  t» 

this  sacred  resolution:  "From  this  time  forth  I  forswear  all  tT^Jt       the 
evil  that  I  am  conscious  of  in  my  overt  life;  I  bid  farewell  to  it;  ^    ■^;  ^ 
will  steal  no  more;  1  will  he  no  more;  I  will  swear  no  more;  ^    ^5  ^ 
will  drink  no  more;  I  will  give  way  to  lust  no  more.     By  the  gnttfi^^^  "^^ 
of  God  I  am  bound  for  heaven."     There  is  scarcely  any  more  cffac>^^^^*^ 
required  to  tlirow  off  the  whole  of  a  man's  vices  than  to  throw  c^        "^.  . 
any  one  of  them.     If  a  man  is  endued  with  the  grace  of  the  Spir.*::^  ^  oint, 
it  is  as  easv  for  him  to  aim  at  overcoming  the  whole  of  his  sic*  c^sins, 
as  to  aim  at  the  overcoming  of  one  of  them.     He  who  has  th.-C*-^  ^"* 
faith  which  works  by  love  is  allied  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  suo  ^-^  ^suc 
a  way  that  he  can  undertake  the  fullest  reformation  with  a  stror^ ^^^^''^^^"^ 
prospect  of  success.     All  who  have  it  are  brooded  under  the  sanc*-^-*'^*"'^' 
wing.    To  him  who  has  it  all  other  things  shall  bo  added. 

For  after  all,  the   wisest  step   for  men  to  take  in  respect  r       ^^ 


repentance   of  sin   is  to  forsake  all  their  transgressions,   to  aiii-^^   ^'J" 
at  the    highest,  morality,  and   not  at  anything  short   of  it 


you  cannot  get  anything  else,  take  lower  morality;  but  oh!  yoo"^^^^" 
were  born  for  something:  more  than  that.     You   were  bom  for  tVf  ^ 
sonship   of  God.      You    were   born  to  bring  forth  all  the  frni  f  ^'** 
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of  the  Spirit  For  you  is  the  exaltation  of  joy.  For  you  irf 
t,he  serenity  of  peace.  For  you  is  that  love  of  God  which  passetli 
all  understanding.  For  you  is  honor  and  glory  and  immortality.  • 
^im  at  these  things,  and  be  content  with  nothing  less  than  these 
things;  for  he  that  aims  at  that  which  is  highest,  includes  all  that 
18  lowest,  and  all  that  is  between  them. 

*  Are  there  any  of  you  who  have  been  thinking  that  before  you 
died  you  would  attempt  to  be  religious?    Do  not  think  that  relig- 
aon  is  something  that  you  can  put  on  or  off  as  a  garment     Religion 
:1s  a  state  of  the  souL     The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you.    Have 
jrou  thought  that  sometime  you  would  put  it  to  proof?    Why  not 
do  it  now?    Are  you  not  old  enough  ?    Have  you  not  sinned  long 
enough  ?     Have  you  not  trodden  under  foot  your  own  manhood 
iong  enough  ?     Have  you  not  lived  with  conscious  imperfection 
long  enough  ?   Is  not  your  conscience  enough  goaded  and  burdened 
by  setting  aside  the  commands  of  Him  who  loved  you,  and  gave  him- 
self for  you  ?    Is  there  no  power  in  the  nobility  of  love  and  faith 
and  hope  ?     Will  you  not  do  the  thing  which  you  ought  to  do 
from  the  highest  motives  ?    Then  do  it,  at  least,  from  a  sense  of 
what  is  becoming.     But  is  not  pride  in  its  higher  forms  strong  in 
you  ?    Then  do  it  from  the  next  lower  motive — from  self-interest ; 
for  "  godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things,  having  promise  of  the 
life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come."     Will  you  not 
do. it  from  that  motive?     Then  do  it  from  fear;  for  the  wrath  of 
God  is  revealed  against  all  that  work  iniquity.     Though  they  may 
have  temporary  peace,  they  are  treasuring  up  wrath  against  the  day 
of  wrath,  and  the  righteous  retribution  will  at  last  overtake  them. 
Do  it  from  the  lowest  considerations,  rather  than  from  none ;  but  I 
beseech  of  you,  do  it  from  the  noblest  considerations.    I  beseech 
of  you  by  the  love  of  God,  I  beseech  of  you  by  your  sense  of  grat- 
itude, I  beseech    of  you  by  your  aspiration    or   hope,  turn  from 
evil,  and  enter  upon  that  faith  wherein  you  will  find  that  every 
burden  of  life  is  lights  and  that  its  every  yoke  is  easy. 
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JS 
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Wk  rejoice  that  we  may  draw  near  to  tbee,  though  we  cannot  aee  thee  /  ■>> 
with  bodily  sight.  Thou  great,  invisible,  but  ever-preeent  One,  we  reijoice  I  ^ 
that  we  may ,  by  our  souls,  take  hold  upon  thee.  We  rejoice  that  we  may  feel  /  ^^ 
thy  presence  enlightening  our  understanding,  and  comfortincf  our  hearte.  \^ 
We  rejoice  that  through  faith  thou  art  leading  us  away  from  self  toward  ^  ^ 
thee,  and  toward  that  higher  life  in  which  thou  dostdwell.  We  rejoioe  ^las^ 
thou  hast  made  it  to  be  no  more  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  thou  hmrfia  j 
prayer.    We  have  felt  the  sacred  dew  descending  upon  us.    We  have  know— ^ 

where  to  carry  our  grief  and  our  sorrow.    We  have  felt  the  burden  ^ W^ 

from  our  shoulders.      Grace  hath  repaired  the  waste,  when  we  were  in  ^^^^e^ 
spondency,  and  weakness,  and  want,  so  that  we  have  renewed  our  streng^^^g^ 
as  the  eagles,  and  have  beeu  unwearied  in  all  the  way  when^n  we  wc^^  -«tf® 
called  to  walk     Thou.  O  God,  by  thine  own  life,  dost  give  life  to  all  thimziK'^D^ 
that  are.    Thou  dost  nourish  all  those  to  whom  thou  hast  brought  fiiir. 
'  Thou  dost  watch  over  the  human  family  with  a  Father*s  eye.    Thou  he. 
looked  upon  us  divinely,  but  with  wisdom  and  mystery.    We  oannot  iz. 
derstand  the  way  of  life;  but  we  believe  that  eternal  goodness  presides* 
all  things,  and  that  justice  and  truth  shall  be  apparent  in  thine  administr-; 
tion;  and  tliat  when  we  rise  so  as  to  understand,  in  thy  presence,  then 
revelation  of  the  way  of  God  among  men  and  upon  earth,  we  shall  j» 
with  those  who  claim  that  thou  art  worthy  to  l>e  crowned,  and  to 
dominion,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  power,  forever  and  forever. 

And  now,  we  pray  that  we  may  hold  fast  to  the  blessedness  of  this 
May  we  trust  in  thy  invisible  goodness,  and  love,  and  power,  and  wisdom.^, 
the  divine  providence  which  overhangs  all  things,  and  pervades  all  thli 
And  every  day,  in  the  midst  of  care,  and  fear,  and  sorrow,  and  trouble, 
under  burdens,  bearing  the  cross,  still  may  we  find  our  strength  in  Gh 
Yea,  and  in  our  own  sweet  delight  may  we  rejoice  in  the  Lord.    May  a 
strength,  our  wisdom,  and  all  our  goodness  be  of  thine  Inspiration, 
may  we  be  led  in  the  way  of  this  life  that  thou  shalt  see  that  we  are 
paring  for  that  higher  life  which  is  beyond. 

We  comtiieiid  to  thoe  all  those  who  are  gathered  into  thy 
according  to  their  necessity.    Who  shall  read,  who  shall  utter  that  wh' 
they  suffer,  and  which  they  cannot  frame  into  words,  but  thou?    Thou  d. 
behold  as  im  open  book  the  heart  of  every  one.    Thou  knowest  men*8 ; 
sorrows,  their  ailments;  their  troubles;  their  history.    Things  connect-^ 
with  their  experience  which  they  themselves  do  not  know  are  open  befi 
thee. 

Grant  to  every  one,  to-night,  blessings,  not  according  to  his  knowled.  ^^^'^^^"^^fn 
nor  according  to  the  worthiness  of  his  asking,  but  according  to  the  muT-*^-^  ^-^^ 
tude  of  thy  tender  mercies. 

We  pniy  especially  for  all  that  may  be  under  the  cloud  of  bereavemei^^^^ -^^^*r*i! 
for  all  to  whom  the  way  of  life  may  seem  closed ;  for  all  across  whose  p^  ^^     ^ 
lie  obstacles  which  appear  insurmountable.    We  pray  for  all  those  who  s    ^^^^vih 
discouraged  and  disai)pointed.      We  pray  for  all  those  who  walk  heav*^^^^^    Jj 
burdened.    Wo  pray  for  all  those  who  are  suffering  in  poverty,  and  kn* ^^lih  *«• 
not  which  way  to  turn.     We  i)ray  for  all  those  who  are  suffering  with  t       ^^' 
ttrmiti«*3  and  ailments  which  well-nigh  take  away  the  marrow  of  their  IL-*^        afar 
We  pray  for  all  those  who  are  waiting  wearily  for  loved  ones  that  are  aM-^^       -- 
off  and  do  not  come,  and  whose  hearts  are  sick  from  hope  deferred.    ^^ 
pray  for  all  those  who,  in  their  households  and  in  their  affairs,  are  hetaii^'^^'^^ 
burdens  which  seem  too  heavy  for  them.    We  pray  for  all  that  suffer  trxc^"  ^ 


the  harassment-*  and  cankni  of  care     We  pray  for  all  that  are  in  any 

heavily  laden.  May  they  hear  thy  voice  calling  to  them,  and  saying,  **Cor'*''^*'"** 
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unto  me;'*  and  may  thej  know  the  secret  of  aooess  to  v  *  ist,  and  so  of  gain- 
ing peaoe  and  JoyfUlnees  even  in  sorrow.  For  thy  seil^ts  of  old  learned 
how  to  bear  all  human  trouble,  and  yet  to  rise  above  it,  and  to  sing.  Thou 
didst  teaoh  thine  early  disciples  how  to  be  as  the  offsoouring  of  the  earth, 
and  yet  to  rejoice  without  cessation.  Hast  thou  forgotten  thy  loye?  Art 
tlKHi  not  still  the  Ood  and  Father  of  men  7  Art  not  thou  a  Sayiour  and 
present  help  in  time  of  trouble?  Wilt  thou  not  draw  near  to  all  who  are 
alBioted  and  oppressed,  and  succor  them,  that  they  may  rejoice  and  put 
their  trust  In  thee,  and  bear  witness  to  others  that  it  is  not  a  yain  thing  to 
lean  upon  the  Lord? 

We  pray  for  ail  those  who  are  strong  in  the  midst  of.  prosperity,  that 
they  may  not  become  self-indulgent;  that  they  may  not  have  overweening 
pride  in  their  own  strength,  and  sIilIII,  and  knowledge.  We  pray  for  all  those 
whom  then  hast  increased  in  worldly  thing^s.  May  they  remember  that 
they  have  received  freely ;  and  freely  may  they  give.  May  they  hold  all 
the  resources  of  power  which  have  been  committed  to  them  in  trust  as 
stewards.  We  pray,  not  only  that  they  may  be  strong  for  themselves,  but 
that  they  may  be  strong  for  the  world.  . 

And  we  pray,  O  Lord,  that  thou  wilt  graut  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  all 
that  are  standing  upon  the  farther  verge  of  life.  May  their  last  years  not  bi* 
dark,  nor  even  in  the  twilight :  may  they,  rather,  glow  as  the  hours  of  the 
setting  sun  with  mellow  light.  And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  prepare  them 
for  that  rest  which  is  just  before  them.  So  fill  their  hearts  with  the 
thought  of  God*8  guidance  and  grace  that  their  testimony  shall  magnify, 
in  the  life  of  all  that  are  ai-ound  about  them,  the  goodness  and  graciousness 
of  their  God. 

We  commend  to  thee  all  the  little  ones— the  children— that  are  in  this 
great  congregation ;  and  all  the  families  to  which  they  belong ;  and  all  the 
schools  in  which  they  are  instructed.  And  we  pray  for  all  those  who  are 
teaching  in  our  Bible-classes,  and  Sabbath-schools,  and  missions.  May  they 
be  strengthened  and  inspired  by  thee.  And  may  their  work  -u*  !><.?  poorly 
done,^  nor  done  in  vain.  Let  them  work  on ;  and  may  they  i^^^cr,  .orcl,  that 
that  which  they  sow  with,  painstaking,  and  it  may  be  with  tcurj,  is  bring- 
ing forth  fruit ;  and  soon  may  they  come  back  with  their  bosom  filled  with 
sheaves. 

We  pray  for  all  the  churches  of  God,  however  they  may  differ  from  each 
other.  Lord,  fill  them  with  thy  Spirit;  and  if  they  may  not  unite  in  out- 
ward forms,  may  they  be  Inwardly  one  in  faith,  and  love,  and  devotion,  and 
consec^ratiou  to  God.  Oh !  when  shall  the  time  come  that  that  which  is 
sacrfHl  shall  be  stronger  upon  the  earth  than  that  which  is  base  ?  When  shall 
kindness  be  more  strengthened  than  selfishness?  When  shall  men  most  easily 
unite  in  the  bonds  of  love,  as  hitherto  they  have  most  easily  united  in  the 
bonds  of  hatred?  When  shall  it  be  in  the  power  of  true  faith  to  bring 
nations  together  so  that  they  shall  hurt  each  other  no  more,  and  defile  the 
earth  with  blood  no  longer  ?  O  Lord  our  God,  thou  hast  promised  this  latter- 
day  glory.  We  believe  that  thou  wilt,  in  thine  own  time,  bring  it  to  pass. 
Oh !  make  haste,  for  the  earth  doth  wait  for  thee,  sighing,  and  groaning, 
ftnd  travailing  in  pain. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  everywhere  overturn  and  overturn 
Until  He  whose  right  it  is  shall  come  and  reign. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  evermore. 
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Our  Father,  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  the  truth  fiY>in  out  of 
thy  Word  may  interpret  itself  to  the  eonsoiousness  of  those  who  have  beard 
it.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  iuspire  in  every  one  the  desire  for  that  manli- 
ness which  is  of  God.  May  we  never  forget  our  birthright.  We  are  the  sons 
of  God,  fallen,  as  we  seem  to  be,  and  are.  Oh!  arouse  in  every  one  of  us, 
we  beseeoh  of  thee,  a  sense  of  our  necessity,  of  the  deep  sinfulness  of  life, 
and  of  our  need  of  divine  help.  And  while  we  are  ourselves  made  willing 
in  the  day  of  thy  power,  and  are  workers  together  with  God,  be  thou  pres- 
enty  O  Lord,  to  work  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  of  thy  good  pleasure.  We  look  to 
thee.  Yea,  why  should  we  beseech  thee,  since  thou  art  outshining  or  moving 
upon  the  hearts  of  men,  persuading  them  ?  Grant  that  the  persuasions  of  tby 
Spirit  may  not  be  unheeded .  May  one,  and  another,  and  another  turn  from 
evil  to  good,  and  from  good  to  higher  good.  And  may  thy  name  be  glorified, 
and  may  we,  as  thy  children,  be  glorified  with  thee,  in  the  advancement  of 
thy  cause  and  kingdom  among  men.  We  ask  it  for  Christ  Jesus'  sake, 
iifiien. 
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**  Buoyed,  now  are  we  the  bods  of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what 
at&all  be :  but  we  know  that,  when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him ; 
^W'c  ahall  see  him  as  he  is.**— 1  John  iii.  2. 


That  would  be  a  very  poor  heaven,  and  that  would  be  a  very  igno- 

existence,  which  could  be  fairly  compassed  by  human  thought. 

^ot  kind  of  a  commonwealth  would  that  be  which  Abraham,  in 

early  day  that  anteceded  civil  society,  almost,  could  have  un- 

Btood  ?     He  was  prepared  to  understand  so  little,  that  the  sum 

^11  that  he  could  comprehend  would  have  amounted  to  but  a  hand- 

What  would  that  manhood  be  which  a  child  could  fully  grasp 

i  understand  ?    How  large  would  be  a  manhood  which  was  no 

ger  than  a  child's  mind  ?    A  child  can  understand  only  accord- 

1^  to  the  nature  of  its  faculties.     What  would  an  art  be  that  was 

more  than  could  be  understood  by  a  village  paint-grinder?    We 

>  all  the  while,  even  in  our  lower  condition  and  limited  develop- 

nt,  how  far  things  really  transcend  the  capacity  of  one  or  another 

^s  to  understand  them. 

A.nd  so,  we  are  grateful  when  we  find,  in  the  Word  of  God,  the 
Cognition  of  the  fact  that  that  which  is  of  the  nature  of  perfection 
^uite  incomprehensible  to  us ;  that  we  do  not  understand  God 
^self;  that  we  do  not  understand  the  heavenly  state;  that  we  do 
t;  understand  what  our  own  perfected  natures  ought  to  be,  nor 
^  at  they  are  who  have  risen  and  are  among  "the  spirits  of  just 
Bn  made  perfect"  TJie  annunciation  of  our  ignorance  reassures 
id  comforts  us.  For  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  no  grander  God 
tan  that  one  which  I  can  solve,  and  hold  in  my  conception.  I 
tould  be  sorry  to  know  that  the  future  of  the  races  of  mankind 
ould  not  be  larger  and  nobler  and  better  than  anything  that  I  can 
ow  take  in  by  the  utmost  stretch  of  fancy  or  reason. 
This  is  in  clear  and  marked  distinction  from  the  spirit  with 
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ii)g  different  parts  which  work  towards  an  orchestra,  how  soon  th( 
child  is  lost!  lie  may  hear  the  body  of  sound,  but  he  cannot  ana- 
lyze it.  It  leaves  him  behind.  And  the  combinations  into  banno- 
nies— can  he  understand  them?  He  understands  a  ballad,  and 
{KThaps  enjoys  it;  but  when  the  piece  is  played  in  two  parts,  or  in 
four  parttj,  how  few  there  are  that  can  enter  into  the  full  conception 
of  tlie  combination  of  sounds,  as  tliey  march  in  the  majesty  of  the  -^ 
symphonies  of  Beethoven,  wliere  it  seems  almost  as  though  the 
voices  of  creation  had  been  brought  into  discipline,  and  were 
moved  by  his  suggestion  and  his  touch!  We  are  lost  the  moment.:^  -^it 
we  begin  to  make  complexity  or  combination.  If  we  cannot^^  <=:)t 
understand  intellectual  elements  nor  moral  elements  in  theirrKi i ir 
single  capacity,  how  much  less  can  we  understand  them  in  theirrKi  m  ir 
combination,  when  they  are  all  perfected  and  brought  into  oomph 
liarmony  with  each  other  ! 

To  this  must  be  added  what  we  shall  be  when  tlie  body  if 
dropped.  If  there  is  anything  that  the  Scripture  teaches  nn- 
iM|ui vocally,  I  think  it  is  that  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  th 
kingdom  of  God.  They  who  think  that  the  body  will  live  mustr^'^^st 
have  a  <ineer  idea  of  bodies  ;  for  if  there  are  to  be  bodies,  they  ar^^'*3Kre 
to  have  neitlier  flesh  nor  blood  ;  and  wlien  you  have  taken  aw.ay  air  ^-*H 
flesh  and  blood,  my  idea  of  a  body  is  gone.  That  which  I  under— ""^  'f- 
stand  tlie  Scripture  to  teach  unequivocally  is,  that  that  which  i^  «"  ^s 
niJit  tor  abides  on  this  material  globe,  and  that  that  which  is  spirituaL-^*  al 
and  inefl^ablo  departs  and  abides  in  the  other  life.  Who  can  tell  om:  ^:i^»or 
imagine  what  wouhl  be  the  effect  of  existing  in  a  state  in  whiclr^''^^*^ 
there  was  no  need  of  eating,  no  need  of  drinking,  no  need  ot  ^r^^of 
watching;  in  whicli  tliere  was  no  weariness  in  labor;  m  which  alT-t-^ll 
necessity  of  sui)plying  the  appetite  was  gone  ? 

Wlien   men  speed   aca'oss   the  sea,  there  is  that  vast  enginerj^""^^!? 
down  in  tlie  hold  of  tlie  vessel,  which  clamps  night  and   day,  anc^  ^-sid 
seems  to  be  treading  with  giant  footsteps,  as  it  moves  on  its  jour-*:*^  '^^^' 
ney ;  but  who  can  conceive  of  a  voyage  in  which  one  is  borne  for^i  <_jor- 
ward  without  an  engine,  without  any  jarring,  moving  softly  througM''^^  -S" 
the  amluent  spaces  of  the  air?     And  while  mantis  living  in  thi.  c  ^€his 
life  subject  to  all  its  ailments  and  down-pullings  and  hindrances  o<i^    ^^ 
every  kind,  who  can  conceive  what  he  will  be  when  his  spirit  wingi'^S. ^"^8 
its  way  upward,  and  leaves  these  encumbrances  behind  which  ha?*'^^'^**^ 
had  so  niiich  to  do  with  sinning  in  this  life?     The  body,  and  all^*      * 
that  belongs  ro  ir,  will  sleep  in   the  grave,  and  the  spirit  will  gu^  ^^        ^ 
forth  in  miijht  and  svnimetrv,  and  will  indeed  be  a  "  new  creature.'*' -''^^^  ^^ 

('onsider  one  other  thing — namely,  the  social  element      Con-^*^'^^* 
aiih'i'  what  :i  power  ilwre  \h  in  it  of  development.     How  much  mnsi»  ir^  '•^^' 
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wer,  it  is  able  to  bear  more  and  more  light;  and  as  the  power 
mhension  in  men  has  increased  they  have  been  able  to  take 
re  and  more  truth.  And  the  Word  of  Ood  has  been  given  to 
orld  little  by  little.  Small  were  the  elements  that  were  re- 
[  at  first  These  elements  have  grown  as  men  grew.  And 
tion  has  not  preceded  comprehension,  bat  has  rather  followed 
icanse  men  cannot  understand  faster  than  they  have  the 
ty  to  understand. 

7  dog,  that  waits  for  me,  and  throws  himself  into  ecstatic  pos- 
when  I  come  home — I  know  he  loves  me.  He  obeys  me.  He 
me.  I  long  tp  help  the  poor  creature.  I  long  to  break  up 
estraint  In  him  which  keeps  him  from  rising  into  a  higher 
edge  of  me.  I  am  conscious  that  he  leaves  out  the  largest 
f  me,  after  all.  When  he  comes  and  covers  me  with  caresses, 
II  very  well,  as  far  as  it  goes;  it  is  the  best  that  a  dog  can  do; 
sboald  be  sorry  if  I  thought  we  were  not  more  than  a  dog 
understand.  That  which  he  does  understand,  and  which  he 
and  obeys,  is  that  which  is  nearest  in  communion  with  him. 
the  animal  in  me  that  he  solves  and  comes  into  sympathy 

an  understand  how  men,  looking  up,  longing  and  yearning 
\w  something  of  the  other  life,  may  be  in  as  pitiable  a  plight, 
being  iocapable,  by  the  exercise  of  their  inward  nature,  of 
;  hold  of  the  subtler  and  higher  forms  of  spiritual  life^  as  an 
1  is  in  its  longings  and  yearnings  to  undersUnd  human  life, 
rhicb  it  is  in  sympathy,  but  which  it  cannot  comprehend  by 

of  its  limited  capacities.  There  is  not  enough  of  man  in  the 
animals  to  enable  them  to  understand  man;  and  there  is  not 
b  of  God  in  men  to  enable  them  to  understand  God. 
e  grand  fact,  theti,  on  which  all  reasoning  in  respect  to  final 
must  proceed,  is  this:  that  man  is  not  a  creature  complete 
ided,  but  is  a  being  wbo  is  in  a  state  of  change  and  progress, 
istinctly  recognized  in  the  Word  of  God ;  and  that  all  teach- 
[]8t  conform  to  that  universal  and  fundamental  principle  of 
ion  which  is  going  on  in  the  understanding  and  moral  parts 
Dan  nature. 

u  cannot  reveal  faster  than  men  are  themselves  developed, 
ghout  the  Bible  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  described  as  a 
of  mustard^seed,  beginning  small,  and  growing  larger  and 
The  figure  of  the  building,  from  which  our  verb  to  edify 
e  term  edification  substantially  come,  carries  with  it  the  same 

banning,  and  progress,  and  development,  and  final  comple- 
All  those  words  and  figures,  latent  or  apparent,  in  Scripture, 
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which  imply  the  growth  of  man,  are  based  upon  the  0lame  facts. 
And  childhood  and  manhood,  when  they  are  put  in  opposition  to 
each  other,  convey  the  same  idea  which  is  contained  in  the  great 
fundamental  truth  that  men  begin  at  the  bottom,  and  gradually 
unfold,  and  grow  more  and  more,  and  that  they  cannot  understand 
a  subsequent  state  by  that  which  they  have  in  a  foregoing  or  previ — 
ous  one. 

With  such  a  basis,  let  us  inquire  into  some  of  the  particnlai 
which  show  why  "  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be.*'  Afti 
the  teaching  of  the  sanctuary  or  the  temple;  after  the  teaching 
the  prophets  and  priests ;  after  the  teaching  of  the  Saviour  hii 
self,  of  the  apostles  and  of  the  holy  men  that  have  been  sul 
quently  moved  by  the  Spirit,  why  is  it  that  at  last  men  cannot 
"  I  know,"  in  respect  to  their  future  state  ?  Why  is  it  yet 
that  "it  doth  not  yet  appear  wb.at  we  shall  be**  in  the  heaver 
land  ?  We  know  very  little  of  ourselves  here ;  and  nothing  is  m 
unknown  than  man  in  his  relations  to  time  and  to  matter,  and 
the  possibilities  of  man  as  a  physical  creature  still  les4  is  kno 
The  very  knowing  faculties  are  non  themselves  yet  quite 
studied.  We  hear  that  science  is  skeptical  and  doubting; 
science  does  doubt  many  things;  but  there  is  nothing  that  sole 
doubts  so  much  as  it  does  the  senses.  They  are  on  probation  all*::^*^® 
time.  In  the  laboratory,  upon  the  anatomist's  bench,  in  th-^^::^^^ 
places  where  instruments  are  employed  for  exploring  the  stel  ^^^ 
universe,  wherever  scientific  thought  is  at  work,  there  the  sett-  ^^^ 
are  doubted,  and  are  forever  being  cross-questioned.  So  that  nc^  ^° 
who  know  the  most  about  the  senses  are  the  least  likely  to  take  tb»>  ^^^^ 
reports.  We  do  not  yet  know  how  to  use  the  eye,  the  ear,  or  ^*^* 
hand,  so  that  they  are  infallible ;  or  so  that  they  even  approxins  ^^^ 
infallibility.  Before  we  accept  their  testimony  we  test  them  ag^*-"^^ 
and  again,  and  again ;  and  watch  the  variations  of  their  action, 
exclude  one  after  another  of  its  results,  till  by  repetition  we 
to  something  that  we  feel  to  be  reliable. 

Now,  if  we  know  so  little  of  men  in  their  higher  state, 
little  can  we  know  of  theni  in  their  divine  condition  !     How  li 
can.  we  know  of  what  they  might  be  brought  to,  or  of  what  i'9^^^ 
might  attain ! 

The  relations  of  all  the  elements  which  center  in  man  to  m 
a  perfect  manhood  in  this  world  are  very  little  understood.     In 
light  of  a  thousand  ages  which  concentrate  upon  to-day,  how  H*^^^*^ 
can  any  physiologist  reveal  in  respect  to  the  irregularities  that 
taking  place  in  the  human  system!    How  little  can  he  know 
them !    Men  who  know  the  most,  walk  as  it  were,  npon  a 
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ely  wider  than  the  edge  of  a  knife-blade;  and  the  least  jar 
¥8  them  from   their  equipoise  of  knowledge,  and  they  find 
Lselves  on  every  side  in  ignorance, 
[ow  little  can  we  control  the  conditions  of  life,  for  example ! 

little  do  we  know  what  are  the  influences  which  are  working 
L  this  organization,  that  is  subject  to  our  inspection,  our 
^sis,  our  dissection!  How  little  can  men  know  in  respect  to 
J  things  which  relate  to  mankind  here !  How  little  can  they 
r  as  to  how  far  they  may  travel  in  one  direction  or  another 
out  violating  the  economies  on  which  health  and  yirtue  stand ! 

httle  can  they  determine  as  to  the  best  method  of  developing 
-ace  so  as  that  they  shall  perpetually  increase  in  those  qualities 
ih  are  good,  and  transmit  them  with  some  intelligence  and 
:  aim?  We  know  that  there  is  a  law  of  transmission;  we 
IT  that  there  is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way  in  this  regard ; 
how  perfectly  empirical  is  all  science  that  undertakes  to 
jmit  to  another  generation  a  nobler  race  of  men !  For,  much 
lucation  may  do;  vast  as  is  the  efficacy  of  culture  upon  men, 
3  is  something  that  is  larger  than  that — namely,  the  original 
titutioii — the  beginning  of  the  race. 

L  time  must  come,  on  the  earth,  when  men  shall  begin  and  end  a 
sand  degrees  farther  along  than  they  do  now ;  but  as  it  is,  how 
y  men  drag  themselves  through  life  with  wounded  faculties,  and 
is  distorted  and  ill-balanced !  How  many  men  come  into  the 
d,  as  it  were,  on  purpose  to  be  shown  oflF  in  the  most  fantastic 
28!    How  little  do  men  know  of  liuman  nature,  so  as  to  secure, 

in  this  life,  a  noble,  manly,  virtuous,  Christian  race  of  men  ! 

is  it  probable,  when  we  know  so  little  of  the  most  approach- 
characteristics  of  mankind  in  this  world,  tliat  we  shall  be  able 
nderstand  or  foresee  the  higher  estates  in  the  world  to  come? 
'  probable,  nay,  how  certain  the  ignorance  is!  If  we  know  so 
5  of  man  Avhen  we  study  the  elements  wliich  belong  to  his  lower 
re,  how  much  less  must  we  know  of  him  when  we  study  the 
ents  which  belong  to  his  higher  nature!  If  it  is  so  difficult 
is  to  understand  him  in  his  physiciil  and  more  approachable 
re,  hoAV  much  more  difficult  must  it  be  for  us  to  have  the 
itest  comprehension  of  his  development  in  other  climes,  and  in 
r  conditions! 

!^ake,  for  instance,  the  evolution  of  any  of  the  faculties.  How 
5  does  any  man  now  understand  of  the  possibilities  of  the  intel- 
lal  development  of  great  men.     All  men,  we  know,  have  intel- 

that  can  be  played  upon  like  thermometers,  which  receive 

or  cold,  and  rise  or  fall,  but  which  never  make  heat  nor  cold! 
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The  mass  of  munkind  have  enough  sensibility  to  receive  ideas  when 
they  are  put  upon  them  by  forces  from  without  But  we  know 
that  here  and  there  a  man  is  found  who  develops  a  power  in  him- 
self.   He  originates  it  tliere. 

There  is  one  step  tliat  we  see  in  advance  where  tlie  originating, 
developing  power  has  a  gi-eat  purpose,  and  the  man  is  called  a 
ffenius.  For  instance,  of  him  that  can  perceive,  when  it  is  shown 
tiiat  two  and  two  make  four,  it  is  said,  '^  He  has  some  arithmetical 
intellect;"  but  how  very  soon  does  the  common  mind  run  ont  even 
in  its  power  of  receiving  the  truth  of  figures — the  simplest  and 
most  common  forms  of  truth !  Now  and  then  we  find  one  who  is 
quick  in  figures.  Then  we  find  one  that  is  quicker.  At  length  we 
come  to  men  who  originate  in  the  direction  of  mathematics.  By- 
und-by  there  rises  up  a  single  man  who  has  power  high  above  these, 
and  so  spires  up  into  the  heaven  that  he  disappears  among  the 
clouds.  All  this  goes  to  sliow  what  a  range  there  is  in  the  devel-  — .- 
opment  of  one  part  of  the  intellect. 

Almost  auybody  can  come  home  and  describe  a  scene  which  he  ^^e 
has  witnessed  in  the  street;  as,  for  instance,  the  absurd  posture  of "S'^ 
animals,  where  they  scatter  and  run  from  each  other.  Every  one,  ^s^ae, 
almost,  can  describe  a  dispute  which  he  hears  on  some  corner.  All  M  M.\\ 
men  are  dramatists  to  a  certain  extent.  Even  the  child  is  a  dra — 
matist;  but  he  exhausts  his  capacity  in  a  narrow  measnre.  When,^ 
however,  we  come  to  dramatists  professional,  on  such  a  scale  as 
Shakespeare,  to  whom  all  mankind  were  as  to  us  are  the  gi*as8,  the  ^^  ^^ 
flowers  and  the  trees,  and  wlio  looked  upon  them,  and  painted  whatc^"  -^^^ 
he  saw :  Avhen  we  consider  what  a  development  of  the  intellect  is^a  ^^^ 
possible  in  other  directions,  as  illustrated  by  cases  such  as  tho8e^=' 
of  Newton  among  astronomers,  and  Bacon  among  philosophers,  «^ 
and  Leibnitz,  Descartes  and  Spinoza  in  their  departments;  and-S^^^" 
going  farther  back,  Aristotle  and  Plato — when  we  call  up  before •^^'^'^ 
us  such  notable  natures  as  these,  we  have  some  conception  of  what  ^^  ^ 
is  possible  to  the  human  understanding,  though  not  one  in  a  mil- 
lion or  ten  million  has  reached  it  And  suppose  the  fullest  de- 
velopment had  taken  place  throughout  the  race,  suppose  mankind 
were  unfolded  to  the  limit  of  the  capacity  indicated  by  the  develop- 
ment ol  such  men  as  tliese,  how  different  wonld  the  world  be  from 
anything  that  we  can  now  understand  in  man!  We  have  only 
twilight  intimations  on  this  subject. 

There  were  times  Avhen  the  great  mass  of  mankind  were  so  un- 
intelligent that  it  was  superlative  folly  for  philosophers  or  wise 
men  to  say  anything  to  them.  They  could  not  understand  it. 
When  we  speak  of  common  schools  and  common  cbnrohes,  for 
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reater  education,  we  think  we  are  speaking  of  things  which  shall 
levelop  what  power  there  is  in  public  intelligence  and  universal 
iitellectnal  elevation  and  culture,  which  is  changing  the  face  of 
lAtions  and  of  the  world,  and  which  by-and-bj  is  to  recreate  th« 
atellectual  conditions  of  mankind;  but  how  little  do  we  yet  know 
^  these  things !     We  only  have  hints  thereof. 

Consider  how  little  we  know  of  the  moral  faculties.  We  know 
^TeeX  deal  of  them  unquestionably.  We  have  come,  through 
appy  experience,  to  a  knowledge  of  rightness,  justice,  conscience, 
*tith,  hope,  faith,  veneration.  All  these  prime  moral  qualities  we 
*v«  a  certain  knowledge  of,  which  we  have  gained  in  life.  But 
Ho  knows  the  limit  to  which  they  may  be  carried  ?  Who  knows 
h*it  they  may  become  in  fineness  and  in  quality  by  development? 
^b.0,  for  example,  that  has  seen  only  the  harsh  and  rugged  edge 
j  list  ice  in  this  world,,  can  state  what  justice  will  be  when  it  is  the 
^  t^Temest  expression  of  kindness  ?  It  is  not  the  expression  of 
"*"^<lnes8  now.  Far  more  often  it  is  vindictive.  Not  unfrequently 
i^  hunger  for  blood.  Justice,  as  it  exists  among  men,  indispen- 
^V>le  as  it  is,  is  vastly  crude  and  imperfect  How  little  have  men 
^^r  run  their  thonghts  along  the  line  of  the  possibilities  of  justice 
^M  they  perceived  it  in  such  a  state  that,  while  it  led  them  to  recog- 
^^^e  the  dignity  and  importance  of  rectitude,  it  yet  nourished  them 
^  their  imperfections,  and  carried  them  on  and  up? 

Imiigination  we  have  seen  developed  so  that  it  played  around 
Ordinary  life  with  a  thousand  little  fancies  and  graces  in  the  house- 
liold.  We  have  seen  the  imagination  carried  up  by  the  artist,  by 
ihe  musician,  by  the  poet,  by  the  orator.  We  have  been  helped  in 
a  variety  of  ways  to  form  a  conception  of  the  range  which  the 
imagination  may  have  through  development. 

How  little,  however^  have  we  enlarged  our  conception  of  the 
moral  sentiments,  so  as  to  know  what  they  may  be  brought  to  by 
evolution ! 

How,  then,  shall  we  understand  what  we  shall  be  hereafter? 
When  the  prime  qualities  of  our  existence  are  easily  understood 
here,  and  when,  under  present  conditions,  they  are  so  absolutely 
incftpable  of  their  full  development,  how  are  we  to  know  what  their 
probable  growth  is  to  be  either  in  time  or  eternity  ?  When  you 
consider  these  inherent  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  human 
leyelopment,  how  much  more  impossible  will  it  appear  to  be  to 
ionoeiye  of  what  will  be  the  result  of  the  combination  of  all  these 
oble  faculties  in  men  when  they  are  developed  and  perfected! 

There  is  hardly  any  child  that  cannot  understand  a  whistle ; 
\it  if  you  combine  two  or  four  instruments  with  a  whistle,  carry- 
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ages.  Wbateyer  we  do  not  know,  one  thing  we  do  k^ow,  and  that 
iSs  that  we  shall  go  to  heaven,  not  to  shrink  with  age,  to  find  pov- 
ertjy  and  to  find  distortion,  but  to  find  riches,  and  symmetry,  and 
to  develop  into  all  the  glory  of  everlasting  youth.  All  that  popu- 
lates our  fancy  with  ideal  perfectness,  and  more,  will  be  there.  The 
noblest  conception,  the  most  rapt  vision  of  the  most  ecstatic  saint 
or  seer,  will  be  more  than  outdone.  Heaven  will  be  larger,  heaven 
will  be  richer,  heaven  will  be  happier,  and  the  glory  of  God  will  be 
more  transcendant  than  it  ever  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to 
conceive.  Toward  it  we  are  being  swept  with  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse. For  I  believe  that,  besides  our  own  life,  there  is  a  great 
current  of  forces  in  which  we  iire  swinging  upwai'd  and  onward  to- 
ward the  invisible  sphere.  As  the  traveler  on  earth  has  a  double 
journey;  as  in  addition  to  the  journey  which  he  is  himself  making, 
he  is  swept  along  by  the  earth  in  its  revolutions;  so  I  believe 
that  the  human  race  is  being  swept  in  vast  aerial  circles  toward 
better  climes  and  nobler  societies.  Whatever  may  be  done  by  tears, 
by  sorrows,  by  temptations,  by  weariness,  by  study,  by  toil,  there 
is  something  better  than  all  that.  The  irresistible  power  of  God  is 
carrying  the  univerae  upward  and  onwai'd  to  its  final  perfection  and 
glorification. 

Take  courage,  then.  Lookup.  Listen.  The  voice  of  God  caUs 
to  his  suffering  ones,  and  says,  "  Ye  arc  my  sons.'*  Listen  again. 
The  Revelator  says,  '*  It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,  but 
we  know  that  wl)en  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him,  for  we 
shall  see  him  us  he  is." 
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is  so  macb  asked  and  so  little  answered — a  question  that  conies  up 
from  silent  mothers'  hearts  all  over  the  world,  as  white  bubbles 
<M>ine  up  everywhei'e  seeking  the  surface  of  the  lake  or  of  the  sea — 
namely,  "Shall  I  know  my  friends?  Shall  I  know  my  children? 
Will  my  babes  be  my  babes,  and  will  my  friends  be  my  friends  ?  " 
'*It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be;"  but  I  do  not  believe, 
for  one,  that  God  has  thought  it  necessary  to  keep  my  babes  babes 
bill  I  come  to  heaven,  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  mi».  Babes  that  God 
b^ikes  are  more  than  mighty  princes  on  earth.  They  must  grow. 
All  that  I  ask  is  that  they  shall  fill  the  same  place  in  my  heart 
when  I  get  there  that  they  did  here;  and  that  they  will,  I  am  sure, 
:^nly  in  a  greater  measure. 

Would  you,  then,  for  the  sake  of  personal  identity  merely  carry 
up  the  identity  of  the  body  ?  Is  there  not  an  identity  of  the  soul  ? 
Cs  there  not  a  personal  identity  of  the  nobler  part? 

As  respects  the  knowledge  of  friendship,  I  believe  that  friend- 
ship is  insoluble  and  indestructible.  I  believe,  if  it  is  true,  and  is 
kindled  m  the  higher  realm  of  the  soul,  that  it  is  one  of  those  things 
^irhich  cannot  be  rubbed  out  or  effaced.  It  is  written  as  if  with  the 
^oint  of  a  diamond.  The  love  that  God  makes  to  hover  over  the 
c^radle,  the  love  that  God  makes  to  abide  in  the  companionship  of 
Eife,  so  subtle  and  compact  with  various  riches  to  which  every  day 
ts  contributing  golden  thoughts,  and  sweet  affections,  and  noble 
fancies — that  love  is  not  going  to  be  lost. 

The  body  shall  slumber  here.     What  you  are  to  be  without  a 

lK>dy,  I  cannot  imagine;  and  what  I  am  to  be  without  a  body,  you 

<»nnot  imagine ;  but  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  in  that  land  where  I 

^xttk  to  know  as  I   am  known,  I  shall  know  that  there  is  nothing 

"which  I  have  lost  that  I  shall  not  find  with  interest,  and  compound 

interest,  in  the  other  life.     That  life  will  be  what  you  yearn  for  and 

pray  for ;  and  God  will  give  it  to  you  in  such  measure  that  you  will 

eay,  "Thou  art  the  God  that  does  exceeding  abundantly  more  than 

I  asked  or  thought."      And  she  that  goes  weeping  to  the  grave,  to 

lay  there  her  babe,  and  mourn  through  month  sand  years,  shall  say, 

when  God  gives  back  that  babe,  "God,  Father,  is   it  all  mine?" 

Yes,  it  will  be  all  hers.     When  God  is  mine,  and  I  am  an  heir  with 

Christ,  what  is  there  that  shall  not  be  mine? 

Every  one  of  us  will  know  each  other  in  heaven.  Every  one  of 
as  will  be  nobler  in  heaven  than  we  are  here.  The  sensibilities  of 
this  poor,  dim  earth  are  no  interpretation  of  tiie  sensibilities  of 
heaven.  The  great  march  of  men  through  this  life  is  scarcely  a 
hint  of  the  volume,  the  vastness,  the  magnitude,  the  grandeur,  of 
that  march,  in  ]>rocession,  of  soul   with  soul,  through  the  eternal 
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ages.  Wbateyer  we  do  not  know,  one  thing  we  do  k^ow,  and  that 
is.  that  we  shall  go  to  heaven,  not  to  shrink  with  age,  to  find  pov- 
erty, and  to  find  distortion,  but  to  find  riches,  and  symmetry,  and 
to  develop  into  all  the  glory  of  everlasting  youth.  All  that  popu- 
lates our  fancy  with  ideal  perfectness,  and  more,  will  be  there.  The 
noblest  conception,  the  most  rapt  vision  of  the  most  ecstatic  saint 
or  seer,  will  be  more  than  outdone.  Heaven  will  be  larger,  heaven 
will  be  richer,  heaven  will  be  happier,  and  the  glory  of  God  will  be 
more  transcendant  than  it  ever  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to 
conceive.  Toward  it  we  are  being  swept  with  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse. For  I  believe  that,  besides  our  own  life,  there  is  a  great 
current  offerees  in  which  we  are  swinging  upward  and  onward  to- 
ward the  invisible  sphere.  As  the  traveler  on  earth  has  a  double 
journey;  as  in  addition  to  the  journey  which  he  is  himself  making, 
he  is  swept  along  by  the  earth  in  its  revolutions;  so  I  believe 
that  the  human  race  is  being  swept  in  vast  aerial  circles  toward 
better  climes  and  nobler  societies.  Whatever  may  be  done  by  tears, 
by  sorrows,  by  temptations,  by  weariness,  by  study,  by  toil,  there 
is  something  better  than  all  that.  The  irresistible  power  of  God  is 
carrying  the  universe  upward  and  onward  to  its  final  perfection  and 
glorification. 

Take  courage,  then.  Look  up.  Listen.  The  voice  of  God  calls 
to  his  suffering  ones,  and  says,  "  Ye  are  my  sons."  Listen  again. 
The  Revelator  says,  "It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,  but 
we  know  that  when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him,  for  we 
shall  see  him  as  he  is." 
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PBAYEB  BEPOEE  THE  SERMON* 

OtTB  heavenly  Father,  we  rejoice  that  so  many  hear  thy  Yoioe,  and  are 
obedient  to  its  call,  and,  though  weak  in  themselves,  are  made  stronger  by 
thy  Spirit,  to  begin  and  to  continue  the  divine  life,  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
environments  and  temptations  of  this  mortal  state.  We  commend  to  thy 
Fatherly  care  those  who  have  been  brought  out  of  their  darkness,  who 
have,  this  day,  in  the  midst  of  their  brethren,  made  a  profession  of  their 
faith  m  Christ  Jesus,  and  who  have  entered  into  fellowship  and  covenant 
with  this  his  people,  and  are  to  walk  with  them  in  the  same  faith,  in  the 
same  hope,  and  in  the  same  aspiraUou  for  eternal  life.  Will  the  Lord  be 
gracious  unto  them  severally?  For  thou  knowest  what  is  the  battle  that  is 
appointed  for  each.  Thou  knowest  what  adversaries  every  one  will  have  to 
contend  with.  All  of  them  need  the  guidance,  the  strength,  that  is  from  on 
high— the  divine  Spirit.  Grant  that  every  one  of  them  may  have  that  light 
and  that  comfort  which  that  Spirit  gives.  May  they  not  be  left  to  themselves 
in  hoars  of  weakness  and  in  hours  when  they  are  tempted  in  over-meas- 
ure. Let  them  not  be  suffered  to  despond  nor  to  become  discouraged.  May 
they  be  steadfast  in  purpose.  And  may  their  hearts  be  renewed,  and  filled 
again  and  again  with  the  divine  Spirit.  And  so,  through  light  and  through 
darkness,  through  smooth  ways  and  through  rough  ways,  may  they  press 
forward,  and  prosper,  unto  the  end  of  this  mortal  life.  Comfort  them  in  all 
their  tribulations.  More  and  more  make  them  to  understand  how  little  this 
life  is,  and  yet  how  much— how  little  in  itself,  and  how  much  in  that  to 
which  it  ministers.  May  they  use  it  as  not  abusing  it— as  the  gift  of  God—' 
as  that  which  is  bearing  them  onward  and  upward  to  a  nobler  life.  May 
they  rejoice  in  the  will  of  God.  May  they  be  ready  to  accomplish  whatever 
may  be  thy  righteous  purpose  in  them.  Mify  they  abound  in  all  gentleness, 
and  goodness,  and  kindness.  May  they  have  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  overcoming  iniquity,  and  transgression  and  sin  'ti  those  who  are 
around  about  them. 

May  such  as  are  parents  know  how  to  rear  their  housei  r».  ^s  for  God. 
May  such  as  are  yet  young  know  how  to  grow  up  into  a  true  spiritual  man- 
hood, rejoicing  in  the  Lord,  who  is  their  Leader. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  this  solemn  dedication  which  they 
have  made  of  themselves  may  not  be  unmeaning.  May  it  bring  forth  fruit. 
Even  as  the  spring  grows  stronger  and  brighter,  and  waxes  toward  the  sum- 
mer, so  may  this  day  be  but  the  beginning,  the  germinating  hour  of  a  lif ;  of 
blessedness  to  be  developed  in  them.  May  they  bring  forth  the  ple^as^  nt 
fruits  of  righteousness ;  and  may  the  heart  of  God  rejoice  over  them  and  in 
them. 

We  pray  that  their  life  may  be  sustained,  and  that  when  they  shall  come 
to  die,  they  may  enter  upon  an  experience  of  peace,  and  joy,  and  gladness, 
forever. 

We  pray  that  thy  blessing  may  rest  upon  all  those  who  have  witnessed 
this  spectacle.  May  such  as  have  faith  in  Jesus  renew,  to-day,  tteir  conse- 
cration, their  hope,  and  their  gladness  in  Him. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wiltr cause  thy  blessing  to  retfc  upon  all  the 
families  that  are  represented  here.  If  there  beany  who  are  standing  under 
clouds,  with  sickness  and  afflictions  of  various  names,  wasting  their  happi- 
ness, from  day  to  day,  we  pray  that  the  presence  of  the  Comforter  may  be 
with  them,  and  that  they  may  be  strengthened  to  carry  their  trouble  and 
their  burden  till  the  Lord  shall  see  fit  to  remove  it.  If  there  be  those  in  thy 
presence  who  are  conscious  that  the  cares  of  life  wear  upon  them,  that  the 

♦  Immediately  followlog'  thereci'ption  of  incmbci-s  into  the  church. 
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yoke  is  not  easy,  and  that  the  burden  is  not  light,  may  they  hfMir  the 
and  the  promise  of  Him  that  oalls  them  to  his  serriee;  and  may  they  find, 
at  last,  in  Him,  tlie  realization  of  aU  his  promises. 

We  pray  for  those  who  are  standing  in  the  midst  of  prosperity,  that 
they  may  bu  delivered  from  pride,  from  selfishness,  from  self-indulgence, 
and  from  all  the  snares  and  dissipations  which  the  heart  practices  upon 
men. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  ^luiit  that  those  in  our  midst  who  are  laboring 
in  word  and  doctrine,  and  are  bearing  out  to  the  ignorant  tho  tidings  of 
salvation  through  Jesus  (^'hrist,  may  be  abundantly  blessed  iu  tbeir  work. 
We  thank  thee  that  to-day  we  see  the  fruit  of  their  fidelity,  and  the  answt*r 
to  their  pi-ay ers ;  and  wo  pray  that  still  they  may  go  on  laboring,  having 
their  faith  increased,  inasmuch  as  the  Word  is  not  without  power,  and  the 
promises  of  God  are  not  void,  but  are  Yea  and  Amen. 

We  pray  that  this  church  may  be  augmented,  not  only  in  numbers,  but 
in  the  x)ower  of  Christian  grace.  May  all  those  who  have  named  the  name  of 
Christ  bear  the  likeness  of  Christ,  and  his  temper  and  spirit,  in  themselves. 

We  pray  for  the  outoast ;  for  the  vicious ;  for  the  criminal ;  for  those 
that  are  sick ;  for  those  that  are  in  prison ;  for  those  that  are  far  from  home ; 
for  those  that  ai*e  strangers  among  strangers.  Will  the  Lord  bless  them  all 
to-day. 

And  bless,  we  beseech  of  thee,  the  whole  Israel  of  God.  Remember  thy 
ohurohe6  of  every  name,  wherever  they  may  be.  Purge  them  from  crwor. 
Imbue  them  more  plentifully  from  on  high  with  the  spirit  of  the  liaffter. 
.We  beseech  of  theo  that  the  cause  of  God  may  be  advanced  in  all  the  caarth ; 
that  ignorance  may  flee  from  intelligence  as  the  night  from  the  morning: 
and  that  knowledge  may  bring  ib  virtue ;  and  that  virtue  may  bring  in  true 
piety ;  and  that  all  the  earth  may  see  thy  salvation. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  Beloved,  to  whom,  with  the  Father  and  the 
Spirit,  shall  be  praises,  evermore.    Ainetu 
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^Take  heed  that  ye  deq;>l8e  not  one  of  thew  little  ones;  for  I  say  unto 
yon,  that  in  heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold  the  f aoe  of  my  Father 
which  Is  in  heayen."— Matt  xriiL  10. 


The  spring  has  come— the  time  in  which^  throughout  all  the 
temperate  zones^  the  young  are  beginning  to  come  forth.  The  yard, 
the  field,  and  the  edges  of  the  forest  hear  the  bleat  of  the  lamb  and 
the  calf.  The  animals  are  rejoicing  in  their  own  rude  way,  and  fill- 
ing the  scene  with  content  and  delight  There  is  universal  beauti- 
falness  in  the  young,  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  human  family — the 
young  that  have  begun  to  develop  their  powers.  The  offspring  of 
animals  are  extremely  graceful  and  extremely  beautiful ;  and  many 
of  those  animals  which  are  in  their  full-grown  estate  repulsive  are 
in  their  early  estate  very  attractive.  Lambs ;  calves ;  colts ;  pigs, 
eminently;  young  dogs;  kittens;  wild  whelps,  whether  of  the 
fox,  the  wolf  or  the  lion — no  man  can  see  these,  when  they  do 
not  know  that  any  one  is  looking  at  them,  indulging  in  their 
fi*olics,  and  not  admire  their  grace,  and  in  many  respects  their  em- 
inent beauty.  And  if  one  sit  by  and  see  the  maternal  love  which 
is  manifested — its  fondness,  its  patience,  its  wiles,  its  caresses — one 
cannot  but  have  sympathy,  and  feel  that  there  is  a  strain  of  experi- 
ence which  runs  through  beasts  and  men. 

To  the  animal  kingdom,  we  apply  no  moral  measurements. 
The  life  of  an  animal,  whatever  it  may  be  in  fact,  is  universally 
assumed  to  be  secular.  Animals  grow  up,  without  school  or  care, 
to  all  that  they  have  in  them.  The  lion's  whelp  needs  no  master 
to  teach  it  how  to  be  a  lion  in  every  particular.  The  tiger  and  the 
panther  never  fail  to  have  their  offspring  well  brought  up.  Every 
bird,  without  a  singing-master,  learns  his  song.  Every  animal, 
without  being  put  to  an  apprenticeship,  has  an  instinct  by  which 
he  learns  the  limited  art  which  belongs  to  his  life.  A  beaver  is  a 
builder  from  the  beginning,  and  requires  no  outward  help. 

The  idea  of  good  and  bad  is  never  attached  to  animals  that  haye 
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in  them  very  little  choice  between  right  and  wrong,  bnt  are  im- 
pelled by  a  creative  necessity.  There  can  be  no  snch  thing  as  right 
and  wrong  unless  there  is  a  moral  endowment ;  for  wrong  is  a 
variation  ftom  given  rules ;  and  where  there  is  no  perception  of 
rules,  or  where  rules  do  not  exist,  there  cannot  be  any  such  quality 
as  wrong. 

It  is  only  when  we  rise  through  all  the  correlative  and  inferior 
creations  to  the  level  of  our  own  selves  that  we  begin  to  look  upon 
the  little  ones  with  a  different  measure,  and  with  a  conscionsly 
different  experience.  In  the  hunlan  family,  when  children  are 
looked  at  in  the  light  of  moral  government ;  when  they  are  regarded 
as  accountable  and  responsible  beings ;  when  they  are  to  live  under 
multiplex  laws ;  when  they  are  to  have  their  character  determined 
by  their  knowledge  of  these  laws,  and  their  relative  obedience  to 
them ;  when  their  condition,  here  and  hereafter,  is  believed  to  turn 
on  this  character ;  when  their  very  immortality  is  colored  by  that 
which  they  are,  and  by  that  which  they  do  or  avoid,  in  this  life — 
then  there  arises  to  our  thought  something  more  than  their  grace 
and  their  sweetness  and  their  beauty. .  It  is  not  enough  that  we 
rejoice  in  seeing  their  gambols,  as  we  do  the  frolics  of  little  animals. 
There  hovers  over  children  a  thought  so  vast,  so  deep,  so  far-reach- 
ing, that  were  it  not  for  faith  and  hope,  it  seems  to  me  no  man 
could  look  upon  children  but  with  sadness.  The  questions  which 
brood  over  them  are  tremendous. 

It  is  not  to  promote  discontent,  it  is  not  to  excite  thoughts  of 
gloom,  that  I  shall  look,  first,  upon  the  dark  side  of  this  subject : 
it  is  because  I  know  that  such  cousiderations  as  I  shall  suggest 
exist  in  the  hearts  of  multitudes  of  people.  It  is  because  many 
people  feel  guilty  in  having  such  thoughts,  and  do  not  know  what 
to  do  with  them.  It  is  because  a  great  many,  having  them,  turn 
away  from,  lift  themselves  above,  and  set  themselves  against  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  remedy  which  there  is  for  their  trouble 
on  this  point  I  desire  to  show  them,  as  far  as  I  can,  that  the 
apprehensions  which  afflict  them  are  entertained  by  others — by  all 
who  have  hope  in  God,  and  believe  in  immortality ;  and  that  there 
is,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  show  it,  a  way  out  of  the  darkness, 
and  into  the  light 

Consider,  first,  the  fact  that  children  depend  very  largely  for 
their  chances  in  this  world  upon  their  organization  both  physical 
and  mental.  They  are  brought  into  life  without  their  own  knowl- 
edge, and  without  their  own  consent.  They  are  not  always  brought 
into  life  under  circumstances  which  are  best  for  them,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge. 
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For  example,  it  would  seem  as^  though  lejHrous  persons  should 
leTer  give  birth  to  children  ;  but  thej  do.  It  would  seem  as  though 
;>erBons  who  are  so  far  gone  in  scrofulous  complaints  as  to  be  sure 
x>  entail  on  their  posterity  a. fragile  constitution,  a  constitution  so 
ieyoid  of  stamina  that  it  will  break  down  in  the  midst  of  its  duty, 
should  never  be  permitted  to  have  offspring ;  but  they  are  per- 
mitted. They  come  together  in  the  married  state,  and  are  certain 
to  transmit  to  their  children,  not  simply  disease,  but  ill-assorted 
faculties  and  temperaments  which  will  work  against  them  all  their 
lives  long.  They  come  together  to  endow  their  children  with  inev- 
itable misery.  And  there  is  no  angel  that  stands  to  warn  them. 
There  is  no  knowledge  prepared  for  men  and  women  even  yet. 
After  so  many  years,  and  after  science  has  gone  so  far  as  it  has, 
there  is  but  the  most  obscure  instruction  that  can  be  given  in  this 
direction,  so  little  even  now  is  known,  or  has  been  known  in  days 
gone  by.  And  if  we  are  to  believe,  as  has  been  believed  by  good 
men  in  all  ages,  that  the  condition  of  human  beings  in  the  life  to 
oome  depends  upon  their  attainments  and  their  state  in  this  life, 
and  that  their  state  in  this  life  is  put  almost  beyond  their  control 
by  the  unwisdom  or  the  mistakes  of  parents  who  have  thrown  them 
into  life  badly  organized,  then  how  strange  is  the  mystery !  Are 
children  so  dear  to  God  ?  Are  they  so  dear  to  Christ  ?  Are  they 
under  the  convoy  of  angels  ?  If  so,  how  is  it  that  they  shonld  be 
permitted  to  come  into  this  life  in  so  stmnge  a  way ;  that  there 
shonld  be  no  provision  whatever  by  which  those  who  enter  into 
parentage  should  be  endowed  with  knowledge  ?  They  are  them- 
selves but  twenty  years  of  age.  What  do  they  know  for  them- 
selves ?  And  how  much  less  are  they  prepared,  as  parents,  to  do 
anything  for  those  little  children  on  the  doing  of  which,  we  are 
t^anght,  depends  their  immortality  ? 

I  confess  to  great  trouble  on  these  subjects.  I  never  brood 
xpon  them  in  my  own  thought  without  surprise.  If  I  were 
U>  take  a  child  of  mine,  five  years  old,  and  put  him  into  a 
steamer,  with  a  ponderous  engine,  and  all  the  appliances  for 
Quaking  a  voyage,  and  shove  him  out  without  captain,  without 
pilot,  without  any  helper,  and  tell  him  to  cross  the  sea,  or  be  irre- 
brievably  lost,  I  could  never  forgive  myself.  It  would  be  cruel  thus 
ho  launch  a  child  on  the  sea  that  did  not  know  anything  about  the 
holl,  nor  that  which  propels  it,  nor  the  currents,  nor  the  winds,  nor 
Uie  waves — ^that  did  not  know  anything  about  navigation ;  but 
how  are  children  launched  into  this  world,  coming,  through  a 
portal  of  ignorance  to  a  life  in  which  they  are  ignorant! 
JLnd  yet  we  are  taught   that  their  uS»tj  depends   on    things 
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which  are  not  made  known  to  them ;  on  things,  for  instuioe, 
in  respect  to  their  bodies,  of  which  they  understand  nothing; 
or  about  whicii  their  understanding  is  perverted.  And  th^ 
make  this  perilous  voyage  of  life  without  a  knowledge  of  its 
laws ;  without  a  knowledge  of  their  physical  structure ;  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  mind  which  they  carry  ;  without  a  knowledge  of 
those  laws  which  govern  the  conscience ;  without  a  knowledge  of 
society.  They  are  all  of  them  scholars  from  the  very  first,  with  poor 
instructors.  And  parents,  oftentimes,  are  conscious  of  their  pro- 
found ignorance  about  their  children.  They  bring  them  up  by 
routine  or  empiricism.  And  when  you  come  to  think  of  the  child'si 
destiny;  when  you  come  to  think  of  his  life  beyond  the  graves 
when  you  come  to  think  of  the  teachings  of  Scripture  in  regard  U 
the  eternal  world  and  the  judgment-day ;  and  then,  when  jocm^* 
come  to  look  at  the  way  in  which  children  are  brought  into  life ^3 
oftentimes  by  vicious  parents,  and  oftentimes  under  circumstanoeB  < 
in  which  they  are  sedulously  taught  in  evil,  and  sent  adrift  wii 
apparently  so  little  divine  help  and  succor,  it  is  enough  to  make 
man  shiver  to  his  very  soul  with  doubt  and  fear,  and  sometimes  wil 
anguish. 

Consider,  too,  how  little  the  best  are  likely  to  know  under  th^^ 
conditions  in  which  they  are  made  teachers  of  their  little  onea.  Z  - 
have  spoken  of  those  who  transmit  to  their  children  very  imper — 
feet  physical  health  and  very  imperfect  mental  constitutions,  aui 
who  are  quite  as  likely  to  pervert  them  as  to  build  them  up  in 
right  things;  but  consider  how  it  is  in  regard  to  those  who  stand 
far  higher  in  the  scale  than  these.  The  majority  who  are  set  to 
train  children  influence  them  against  their  moral  benefit,  training 
them  for  physical  and  for  secular  things;  training  them  for  self; 
training  them  in  pride,  and  in  vanity;  but  consider  how,  even  under 
civilized  conditions,  and  under  Christian  institutions,  parents  come 
together  to  rear  children  on  whose  destiny  the  most  tremendous 
issues  depend.  And  consider  how  utterly  unknowing  they  are, 
being  hardly  more  than  children  themselves.  If  the  bringing  of 
children  into  life  had  been  given  only  to  those  who  had  giown  wise, 
and  had  studied  so  as  to  be  prepared  to  take  care  of  children,  it 
would  not,  perhaps,  have  surprised  us;  but  it  is  not  so.  Even  to 
those  who  are  the  best  endowed  in  their  spiritual  nature,  who  have 
had  the  advantage  of  the  best  methods  of  education,  and  who  have 
had  the  best  opportunities  to  learn  what  drill  a  child  stands  m  need 
of — even  to  them  their  children  are  a  bundle  of  mysteries;  and  all 
that  they  try  to  do,  or  can  do,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  early  days 
of  their  children's  lives,  is  to  rear  them  as  little  animals,  and  then 
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little  by  little  instruct  them  in  conyentional  morals,  and  then  in 
Ihe  higher  forms  of  morality. 

Now,  if  to  steer  exactly  right  across  this  world  were  heaven,  and 
anything  less  than  that  were  eternal  destruction,  what  hope  would 
there  be  there  for  any  child?  For  one,  I  cannot  see  how  any  parent 
can  look  upon  his  child  in  any  way  except  with  skepticism  as  to- 
wards the  current  theology,  or  else  in  a  spirit  of  despair.  When  I 
look  out  upon  the  globe,  and  see  how  the  population  is  thrown 
upon  it;  when  I  see  children  coming  down,  sent,  as  it  werp,  almost 
as  carelessly  as  flakes  of  snow  fall  in  winter,  or  as  drops  of  rain  fall 
in  summer,  some  hitting  on  rocks,  some  on  the  water,  some  in 
the  fields,  and  some  in  the  wilderness;  when  I  see  how  little  hag 
been  known  in  regard  to  the  derelopment  of  children  in  the  past, 
and  how  little  is  known  on  that  subject  even  now,  I  confess  to  the 
profoundest  surprise.  If  you  consider  this  matter  from  the  stand- 
point of  Calvinism,  and  if  you  have  courage  to  follow  out  the  inev 
itable  logic  of  that  system  as  it  is  related,  not  only  to  the  present 
but  to  the  whole  future,  I  do  not  see  how  anv  man  can  dare  to 
cater  into  the  family  state.  If  I  were  a  Calvinist  in  the  old  ac- 
cepted sense  of  that  term,  and  believed  in  the  character  of  God 
^hich  is  presented  by  that  system,  and  in  the  theory  of  moral  gov- 
ernment which  that  system  inculcates,  I  would  not,  so  long  as  I 

h.eA  life  and  reason,  bring  into  this  world  a  creatare  the  chances 

^^inst  whose  salvation  seemed  to  me  a  hundred  to  one. 

I  cannot  express  this  feeling  as  well  as  one  has  expressed  it 

"^^ho  has  written  to  me  out  of  the  depths  of  a  deep  nature.    It  is  a 

Vroman's  writing: 

^*  How  can  Christiaiis,  who  have  shared  m  the  inevitable  pain,  and  ob- 
some  of  the  awful  possibilities  of  the  life  that  now  is ;  who  believe 


the  soul  is  immortal,  and  the  wages  of  sin  is  death,  dare  to  marry  f 
to  introduce  into  existence  other  immortals  to  swell  the  ranks  of  suf- 
fering humanity,  when  amon;;  their  generations  there  must  almost  certainly 
some  whose  souls  are  lost  forever  ? 
**  Oh,  I  beg  you  will  not  put  me  off  with  the  answer  that  such  a  question 
^x>iild  only  arise  from  a  morbid  state  of  mind,  uor  the  plea  that  the  world 
needs  be  kept  populated,  and  that  the  homes  and  children  of  Christian 
are  the  great  reUance  in  Christianizing  tliat  population.    I  know 
^tliat  I  can,  and  I  hope  am  doing  as  much  for  the  Saviour's  little  ones  who 
liave  no  parents,  or  worse  than  none,  as  I  would  do  for  my  own;   and 
^tbongh  when  alone,  and  faint  and  weary,  the  unutterable  sweetness  of 
liumau  love  appeals  to  me— when  my  womanhood  cries  for  its  completion 
and  crown  in  wifehooci  and  motherhood— I  have  kept  sternly  on  my  way. 
resolved  that  no  child,  or  child's  child,  should  ever  cry  from  heU  to  me 
Temorseful  in  heaven, '  Why  did  you  gVoe  me  life  t  * 

'*  May  God  in  his  wisdom  and  tenderness  teach  you  the  word  to  say  tw* 
me. 

**  In  an  hmnillty,  and  desiring  only  to  know  my  Lord's  wiU,  and  to  do  it 
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and  pnyinis  for  tto  blearing  on  you  and  youn,  piiTftftoly  Mid  bi  pMk  I 


am " 


And  80  on,  signing  her  name. 

What  have  you  to  answer  to  such  an  appeal,  or  cry,  rather,  of  a 
human  heart,  as  that?    If  the  chanoes  were  nine  in  fayor,  md 
one  against  your  child's  salvation,  would  you  dare  to  take  that  one  * 
chance  in  ten  ? 

Brethren,  these  are  questions  which  are  asked  in  a  thououid 
hearts,  and  in  a  thousand  familiea  They  are  questions  which  the 
theological  systems  must  answer,  or  acknowledge  that  they  caDDOt 
meet  the  whole  case,  and  that  they  have  failed  to  make  a  proper 
statement  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  moral  goyemment  of 
God  in  this  world. 

When  we  look  at  these  facts  we  need  to  have  a  brighter  aide 
presented.  We  need  some  solace.  We  need  some  explanation,  if 
it  may  be  had.  At  any  rate,  we  need  hope.  We  need  to  beliefe 
that  a  malign  Deity  does  not  reign.  We  need  to  believe  that  the 
average  of  human  life  and  society  is  not  so  bad  in  its  resnits  as  we 
have  been  taught  to  suppose.  We  need  a  faith  that  there  is,  ulti- 
mately, in  the  divine  love,  and  in  the  divine  resonroes  throughout 
the  universe,  a  recuperative  energy  far  greater  than  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  attribute  to  them.    I  need  it  to  keep  up  my  hope. 

Consider,  then,  the  other  side  a  little.  Lfook  at  the  conduct  and 
teaching  of  the  Lord  respecting  children.  When  he  was  teaching 
the  multitude,  parents  who  had  their  children  with  them  desired 
to  bring  them  to  him,  that  he  might  bless  them.  The  disciples 
had  a  ftill  share  of  that  egotism  which  belongs  to  adult  life.  Thej 
were  men  of  function  and  station ;  and  feeling  their  importance, 
they  brushed  away  the  nurses  and  parents,  and  said,  *'Do  not 
trouble  the  Master.^  It  is  said  that  Christ  was  exceedingly  grieved. 
The  language  is  very  strong  in  regard  to  the  outburst  of  resentfnl 
fooling  in  the  Master.  He  was  angry,  and  he  rebuked  the  disciples 
before  the  multitude,  saying: 

"  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  for  of  suoh  is  tlie  kingdom  of 
heaven." 

Elsewhere  he  says : 

**  Except  ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  UtUe  oldldren,  ye  riiaD  In  M 
wise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

People  sometimes  ask  me,  "  Do  you  suppose  that  children  of 
parents  who  are  not  Christians,  children  that  have  not  been  bap- 
tized, children  that  have  not  been  entered  into  the  covenant  of 
God  with  little  children,  are  saved,  or  are  safe  when  they  die? *  I 
say  to  them,  ^'  The  Master  taught  that  the  grown-np  man  ooaU 
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Slot  be  Bayed  unless  he  went  back  and  got  into  the  Ccndition  which 
^ttle  children  are  in/'  Is  that  a  risky,  periloas  condition,  to  which 
^ve  mnst  ourselves  be  transmuted  by  divine  power,  going  back  on 
^ur  adult  experience,  to  reach  that  which  they  have  in  the  very 
l>eginning  ? 

But  in  the  text  we  have  a  still  more  striking  declaration  of  the 
Master: 

•«Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  Uttle  ones;  for  I  say  unto 
you.  That  in  heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father 
whiob  Is  hi  heaven." 

There  has  been  a  world  of  discussion  as  to  what  that  means 

particularly.     I  do  not  know  what  it  means  particularly ^  but  I 

know  what  it  means  generally.    I  know  this:  that  whatever  may 

be  the  special  theory  of  angelic  ministration,  Jesus  taught,  and  was 

understood  to  teach,  that  there  was  a  care,  in  the  presence  of  God, 

over  children,  which  made  them  hopeful,  safe.    And  as  Christ  was 

Ood  manifested  in  the  flesh,  and  came  to  make  known  to  men,  by 

nsible,  understandable  teachings,  what  were  the  feelings  of  God, 

he  taught  us  what  was  the  divine  feeling  respecting  children.    He 

did  not  say,  "  Let  elect  children  come  to  me,  and  let  me  put  my 

^ands  on  them,  and  bless  them."    He  did  not  say,  '<  Let  the  chil- 

diren  of  the  favored  nation  come  to  me."    He  said,  substantially, 

*•  Xiet  children  at  large  come."    Is  it  claimed  that  they  were  prob- 

^fcly  Jewish  children  ?    There  was  in  Galilee  as  large  a  population 

Gentiles  as  of  Jews.     All  nations  were  represented  in  this  crowd. 

oreigners  came  to  him  for  help  in  sickness  as  much  as  the  native 

S^opalation ;  and  it  is  assumption  to  say  that  these  children  were 

ot  gathered  from  every  people. 

Christ,  looking  upon  them,  said : 

••  Thefar  angds  do  always  behold  the  faoe  of  my  Father  which  Is  fai 


The  ministering  angel  of  children  is  the  favorite  in  heaven,  and 
%ands  in  the  presence  of  his  Sovereign,  and  is  in  power.    It  was 
he  teaching  of  the  Lord  in  respect  to  little  children,  that  in  the 
reat  scheme  of  the  universe  God  is  on  their  side.    And  if,  when 
Cihildren  are  brought  into  the  world,  you  look  at  them  in  the  light 
of  natural  causes;  if  you  look  at  them  not  merely  along  the  line  of 
fsivil  and  political  influences,  but  also  along  the  line  of  the  teaching 
of  Christ,  and  see  that  both  realms  are  luminous  with  instrument- 
alities ;  if  you  believe  there  is  a  current,  besides  the  earth-current, 
which  carries  on  a  work  that  our  eyes  cannot  see,  in  accordance 
with  the  declaration  that  the  kingdom  of  Ood  does  not  corns  with 
observation;  if  you  believe  that  the  mind  and  will  of  God  is  charac- 
terised by  a  love  which  is  greater  than  anything  that  earthly  father 
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or  mother  kuows;  if  you  believe  that  God  broods  over  the  infiut 
population  of  the  globe,  and  that,  though  they  have  no  pilot  nor 
teacher  here,  lie  is  botli  Pilot  and  Teacher  to  them;  if  yon  beliere 
in  ;?uch  a  divine  providence  special  to  children,  adapted  to  their 
want  and  life,  and  applicatury  to  them  in  the  ratio  of  their  weak- 
ni'ss  and  their  need— then  the  cloud  is  gone,  and  it  is  nooDday. 
For  though  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  that  children  shall  be  gnided 
iVuni  childhood  to  manhood;  and  though  I  cannot  understand  the 
whole  interplay  of  tlic  scheme  of  God^s  interference  in  behalf  of 
childR'U  ;  yet  tell  me  that  there  is  such  a  scheme  and  such  an  inter- 
forence,  and  I  am  content  to  believe  it  without  knowing  how  it  is 
true.  The  thouglit  that  God  loves  children;  that  he  broods  over 
tiicni  with  parental  care;  that  he  watches  them  through  their  inex- 
perience and  ignorance  and  unfavorable  biasing;  that  he  is  busy 
bringing  them  up  to  a  i>osition  where  they  are  masters  of  them- 
selves;  and  that  then  their  res]>onsibility  does  not  come  to  them 
according  to  human  law,  but  is  mciisurcd  by  God,  the  infinite 
Lover,  according  to  what  they  have  had  given  them,  and  what  tbej 
are,  and  what  they  can  do — this  thought,  if  it  does  not  wholly  take 
away  tiie  distress  of  former  painful  considerations,  alleviates  them 
greatly  in  my  mind. 

Leaving  out,  now,  these  questions  of  the  safety  of  children, 
:iiid  leaving  out  our  wonder  at  the  way  in  which  children 
are  brought  into  life,  let  us  look  somewhat  at  the  economy  which 
comes  with  thiri  iielp,  and  at  the  uses  which  there  are,  in  many  le- 
pects,  in  the  condition  in  whicli  children  come  into  life. 

It  i^^  probable  that  fvery  one  of  the  traits  of  higher  manhooil  in 
adults  si)ring8  from  the  drill  and  the  training  which  little  chil- 
dren require  and  inspire.  I  doubt  whether  preceptual  teaching 
could  ever  have  bmutrlit.  into  this  world  anv  considerable  deoro 
of  disinterested  aflV-ciion.  I  doubt  if  self-denial,  and  heroism  in 
that  direction,  ctnild  ever  have  been  propag*ated  in  this  world 
as  a  matter  of  dutv.  Conscience  never  brings  forth  love.  In- 
tellectual  reasoning:  never  produces  rich  and  warm  caresses.  It 
is  the  economy  of  God's  providence  to  set  men  and  women 
together  in  the  household  and  give  them  little  children,  and 
draw  them  toward  these  little  children  by  the  instinct  of  love 
(instinct  in  the  early  day,  and  companionable  love  in  a  later 
(lay),  and  out  of  this  love  to  develop  all  the  character,  forethought 
and  indnstrv  which  are  necessarv  for  the  ffood  of  these  children. 
Then.'  are  men  who  are  very  sellish  toward  their  neighbors,  very 
selfish  in  their  business,  very  sol fiBh  in  their  pleasures;  there  are 
men    who,  as  cUi'/eus,  *ayo  wox  uum  to  the  laws  under  which  they 
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Jhre,  nor  trne  to  the  oommonwealth,  bnt  who,  if  you  go  into  their 
households,  and  see  how  they  deal  with  their  children,  seem  to 
have  an  entirely  different  nature.  They  lay  aside  the  selfishness. 
The  pride  and  greediness  which  characterize  thera  out-of-doors  are 
gone  when  they  are  in-doors.  Indeed,  the  faults  which  they  ex- 
hibit outside  are  often  faults  which  they  take  on  fo'rthe  sake  of 
being  able  to  take  care  of  the  little  children  that  are  inside. 

It  is  no  small  thing  to  bring  up  a  child.    "  Train  up  a  child  in 
the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from 
it,**  is  very  easy  to  say ;  but  to  "  train  up  a  ch  ild  in  the  way  he  should 
go**  is  not  so  easy  to  do.    The  task  is  hard,  though  the  text  is  short. 
And  no  man  can  recount  the  historv  of  it     I  think  that  the  most 
wonderful  book  that  could  be  written  would  be  a  book  in  which  an 
angel  should  write  all  the  thoughts  that  pass  through  a  faith- 
ful mother's  mind  from  the  time  that  she  first  hears  the  cry  of  her 
child,  and  knows  that  it  is  born  into  the  world,  and  rejoices  in 
the  midst  of  her  griefs ;  from  the  moment  of  her  absorption,  or 
annihilation,  pouring  herself  into  the  child.     Her  wonderful  glad- 
ness of  fatigue;  her  unwillingness  to  divide  her  care  with  any;  her 
heroic  sacrifice  of  all  that  is  brightest  and  best  in  life,  with  no 
prospect  of  remuneration  except  the  satisfaction  which  she  feels  in 
serving  that  little  mute  and  helpless  child — these  are  past  descrip- 
tion.    Let  the  party  drive,  and  the  giddy  dance  whirl  round,  and 
the  lights  glisten  :  she  that  last  year  was  a  belle,  courted  on  every 
side,  and  found  her  highest  joy  in  the  praises  of  multitudes  of  ad- 
miring suitors ;  she,  the  very  height  of  whose  joy,  a  few  months 
ago,  lay  outside  of  herself  in  admiration,  is  now  a  mother.     Behold 
her,  in  a  little  cottage,  with  no  great  wealth;  with,  it  may  be,  only 
•'i  moderate  competence  ;  with  no  witness;  with  none   to  praise, 
and,  for  the  most  of  the  hours  of  the  day,  with  no  companionship 
but  a  little  babe,  and  a  babe  that  cannot  sing  to  her,  but  can  only 
orv  to  worrv  her — that  cannot  even  look  at  her  and  know  her. 
^o  sound  of  music  greets  her  ear.     There  is  nothing  to  relieve  the 
tedium  of  her  life  except  tliis  little  one.     It  is  her  joy  to  take  her 
Vwilje,  sick  or  well,  night  and  day,  and  bear  it  in   motherly  arms. 
"Whence  this  sudden  transformation  in  which  her  pride  has  gone 
out,  and  selfishness  in  her  is  dead,  and  her  life  is  transmuted  into 
^  providence? 

Men  who  in  all  other  things  are  living  as  other  men  do,  selfish 
Cind  proud,  in  the  hon5?(*hoM  are  angelic — for  here  the  father  falls 
anto  the  same  p;irtiKT.=hip.  Directly  or  indirectly  h^  is  made  to 
'participate  in  tlii.s  bounty  and  culture  f)f  lovo. 

When  one  of  the  little  army  of  the  family  brings  out  its  banner 
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and  calls  for  one  volunteer,  and  another,  and  another,' till  the  hoiu^esb. 

bold  has  its  regiment  band,  see  how  many  there  are  that  respond  t^      ^^  ^ 

the  call.    Look  at  those  families  where  there  ai'e  five,  six,  BeYe:^^^^^^ 

eight,  and,  blessed  be  God,  eleven,  as  there  were  in  my  father  ^»  .tier's 

household,  where  the  center  was — what?    The  eldest  bom, 

now  had  grown  large  and  strong,  and  that  was  subtle,  and  ingenioiv 

and  fertile  in  all  expedient  ?     Was  it  those  whose  faces  were  f«r 

of  signs  of  prematurely  developed  knowledge  ?     Was  it  those  w 

had  function  and  powers  in  life  ?    Was  it  the  grown-up  boys  a. 

girls  ?    No.    Still  the  altar  was  the  cradle,  and  the  greater 

the  less.    Was  the  babe  sick  ?    There  was  not  a  door  in  the  hov 

that  dared  to  creak.    The  very  foot  of  the  hired  servant  in  t 

kitchen  was  softened.    All  sights  and  all  sounds  were  taken  ont^ 

the  way.    The  whole  commonwealth  of  the  household  bowed  do^ 

to  weakness  and   to  want.      Was  there  ever  such  an  empty 

of  self?  Was  there  ever  such  a  serving  in  the  spirit  of  disinteret 

love? 

Look  at  churches.  See  what  a  coarse  way  we  have  of  makz^^King 
men  good  in  churches.  There  can  be  instruction  imparted^^S  in 
churches,  but  you  can  never  get  much  disinterested  kindness  oat 

of  a  church.     In  the  household,  however,  manifestations  of  s^  -^uch 
kindness  are  seen  continually.    £very  family  goes  through  d    ^flrill, 
and  does  not  know  what  Qod  is  doing  with  it     In  the  fao^d^iily 
all  the  children  serve   the  father  and   mother;    serve    them^^v  in 
love;  serve  them  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  abolish  anything  W^  that 
is  in  them,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  them  to  turn  all  t         ^eir 
forceful  fivculties  into  the  current  of  a  purified  and  noble  ar: —  Sec- 
tion.   They  grow  up  in  affiliations,  giving  and  taking,  and  dcrr^fng 

these  things  along  the  line  of  disinterested  afiection,  and  b^^i'^g 
taught  to  do  them  so.     What  an  education  this  is ! 

Has  it  seemed  strange  to  you  that  men  destined  to  etei  ..^^^^1 
should  be  brought  into  life  through  such  a  dark  portal,  and  -^^t^*^ 
they  should  have  parents  and  teachers  who  know  so  little?     \fB^^^^ 
however  these  things  may  be  to  the  spirit  which  prevails  in  the  g   -^^^-^ 
currents  of  life,  when  the  child  comes  into  the  sphere  of  the  ho 
hold  he  is  surrounded  by  genial  influences.     It  has  become 
verbial;  it  is  the  universal  feeling;  it  is  understood  even  am < 
barbarous    and   savage    nations,   to    a   certain   degree,  and  M' 
and  more  as  you  go  toward  Christianity,   that  the  household       ^^ 
God's  temple  of  love.    Every  child  joins  the  church  of  love,  BD 
is  brought  up  under  the   influence  of  love.     How   wonderful  it 
that  economy  I 

Parents,  as  I  said,  do  not  know  how  to  bring  up  their  children. 
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rhey  do  not  know,  many  of  them,  where  the  liyer  or  the  aeart  is. 
rhey  do  not  know  what  a  nerye  is.  They  do  not  know  anything 
ibont  the  fanctions  of  these  organs.  Bat  they  know  how  to  love; 
md  love  is  encyclopsBdiac.  Everybody  who  knows  how  to  love 
vill  find  ont  through  love  everything  else.  Considering  how  ig- 
lorant  parents  are,  children  are  wonderfully  brought  up.  When  I 
lee  what  children  go  through,  I  think  they  are  the  toughest 
ktoms  in  creation. 

Consider  that  probably  the  distinctive  ideas  of  the  divine  gov- 
ernment are  better  to  be  derived  from  the  relation  of  parent  and 
;hild  than  from  any  other  source  whatsoever.  I  do  not  mean  that 
ill  conception  of  God's  government  and  governing  are  exhausted  in 
he  round  of  the  household;  for  I  perceive  that  there  are  elements 
>f  divine  government  which  have  their  exposition  in  the  physical 
^lobe,  and  that  any  complete  rendering  of  the  divine  government 
nnst  take  account  of  physical  laws,  and  the  absoluteness  that  is 
n  them.  I  perceive,  also,  that  there  are  in  physical,  social,  political 
nd  moral  economies,  ideas  of  moral  government  which  must  be 
aken  account  of  in  framing  a  perfect  theory  of  divine  government 
lut  I  perceive  that  that  which  is  distinctive  and  powerful  in 
'hristianity,  or  in  the  divine  moral  government,  is  found  in  the 
lalm  of  the  household.  And  I  think  it  may  be  said  that 
od's  moral  government,  looked  at  as  a  whole,  must  include  that 
hich  we  see  in  the  family,  and  that  we  see  its  peculiar  nature  in 
le  developments  and  disclosures  which  are  taught  in  the  experi- 
ice  of  life  between  parents  and  children  as  we  see  it  nowhere  else. 
od  does  not  govern  men  as  he  does  rocks  and  inanimate  matter; 
>r  does  he  govern  tliem  as  states  and  nations  are  governed :  he 
)vems  them  individually  according  to  those  principles  which  are 
'olved  in  our  own  economy  and  experience  in  the  family.  He  is 
Father.  He  was  represented  as  the  Grod  of  nature  who  thun- 
»red  and  lightened,  in  the  early  day ;  but  as  men  came  to  under- 
and  it,  he  was  developed  more  to  them  as  a  magisterial  Ood,  a 
jng,  a  Ruler ;  and  when  Christ  came  he  taught  men  one  universal 
rayer  to  be  repeated  till  the  world  shall  swing  its  pendulum  for 
le  last  time ;  and  that  prayer  for  all  men  begins  by  saying,  "  Our 
ather.'*  I  stand  by  that  prayer.  I  stand  by  all  the  teaching 
I  analogy  with  it  in  the  New  Testament  And  I  say  that  the 
lore  we  come  to  compreliend  the  nature  of  God  and  his  govern- 
tent  and  administration,  the  more  we  shall  see  that  the  relation 
r  a  Father,  the  dynamic  influence  of  love,  is  to  be  taken  into 
3C0Uut  and  that  everything  that  shall  traverse  or  set  aside 
ie  great  principle  of  divine  love  in   the  moral  government  of 
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Gk)d  is  treason  against  the  trne  representations  of  God  in  Chriit 
Jesus. 

We  have  not  freed  this  subject  from  all  its  difficulties;  wecaa- 
not  do  this  until  we  know  all  things;  and  we  shall  not  know  all 
things  until  we  leave  the  body,  and  riiie  to  the  heavenly  laud.  We 
now  tsee  througli  a  glass  darkly;  but  I  think  that  orer  against  the 
dark  side,  over  against  doubting  and  questioning  unbeliefs  which 
frequeutly  creep  into  the  minds  of  tiiose  who  muse  and  meditate,  I 
liave  set  some  considerations  which  throw  light  upon  our  path. 

I  remark,  then,  first,  in  nuiking  a  few  points  of  application  to 
this  illnstmtion,  that  it  ought  not  to  1>e  a  matter  of  incaution,  or  in- 
difference, or  accident,  how  persons  come  together  in  the  household 
estate.  Knowledge  should  precede  marriage ;  and  a  child  that  hii 
wise  parents  should  take  heed  to  the  counsels  which,  from  their 
own  experience,  they  can  give;  and  more  and  more  selection  should 
be  made,  not  by  chance  affection,  but  according  to  those  great  laws 
which  are  being  laid  open  and  made  known  to  men  by  the  re- 
searches of  the  wise.  To  rush  heedlessly  into  marriage ;  to  take 
upon  one's  sell'  all  the  obligations  im]>lied  in  it,  in  a  light-hearted 
spirit,  without  deep  thought,  is  sacrilege.  Nor  ought  we  to  permit 
ourselves  to  suppose  that  ail  love  tiiat  leads  to  marriage  shoaldof 
necessity  be  merely  a  sentiment.  Because  calculated  marriages,  be- 
cause parentally-arranged  marriages,  are  so  apt  to  be  in  the  interest 
of  seltishuoss;  and  because  there  is  so  much  beauty  in  the  enthusi- 
asm of  an  involuiitarv  love,  some  have  come  to  believe  that  itisuot 
right  in  any  way  whatever  to  interfere  with  accidental  choices  be- 
tween heart  and  heart;  but  the  pitiful  experience  which  has  often 
followed  such  choices  ought  to  teach  us  more  wisdom.  Certainly 
it  ought  to  teach  us  more  caution.  They  who  are  laying  the  foun- 
dations of  households  on  which  their  weal  or  woe  is  to  depend,  and 
who  are  to  bring  into  life  children  whose  immortality  will  be  largely 
dependent  on  tlieir  care,  ought  not  to  rush  into  the  family  relation 
without  thought,  or  the  light  of  experience. 

I,  too,  believe  in  romance.  I  believe  in  love  at  first  sight— pro- 
vided it  is  a  love  that  will  stand  second  sight.  I  believe  in  disin- 
terested affection.  Nor  would  I  counsel  my  children  to  marry  for 
money,  or  for  distinction,  or  for  position.  I  should  rather  say  t^ 
them,  ''  In  regard  to  money,  make  what  you  are  to  spend;  and  as 
to  pt»sition,  earn  it.  Do  wox  ti  teal  it  through  somebody's  daughter. 
Manh(»od;  an  liononiblo  self-reliance;  a  pride  that  does  not  mean 
self-liking,  but  tiiiit  moans  t-levjition  above  all  low  and  vnlgar 
considerations  and  motives — this  should  give  one  a  competence, 
%nd  should  lift  him  into  a  high  |)osit ion.  But  itia  not  necessary  that 
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We  should  be  bliud  us  a  bat  in  order  to  be  disinterested.  Having 
eyes,  look;  having  eui*8, listen ;  and  having  an  understanding  heart, 
learn.  The  experience  of  ordinary  life  shows  that  there  are  ways 
which  seem  right  to  a  man  whose  ends  are  death — ^nay,  worse 
than  that,  a  whole  generation  of  family  discords ;  and  that  there 
are  ways  wliich  seem  hard  to  a  man,  whose  ends  are  blissful,  so  as 
almost  to  equal  our  conceptions  of  heaven. 

There  is  no  nobler  state  than  that  of  maniage.  When  men 
have  entered  into  that  state  they  stand  nearest  to  God.  Yea,  they 
stand  where  the  very  law  and  love  of  God  will  be  translated  into 
human  experience.  Into  this  high  estate  men  should  enter  relig- 
ioasly,  seriously,  and  witii  instruction. 

I  remark,  secondly,  that  I  would  not  quench  one  single  ray  of 
the  joy  and  cheerful  hope  that  is  felt  when  children  are  born  into 
the  household.     God  sends   them;  they  are  his;  and  although  it 
seems,  on  the  eartii-side,  often,  as  though  he  had  sent  tlwm  by  a 
strange  door,  and  left  them  almost  like  foundlings  in  your  hands; 
on  the  other  side,  where  we  cannot  see,  and  faith  only  can  inter- 
j)ret,  no  child  is  born  into  our  hands  here  that  it  is  not  taken  out 
of  his  hand  there.    I  believe  that  God  sends  children  into  life,  and 
viever  forgets  them.    Strange  as  the  companionship  may  be — so 
etrange  that  we  cannot  clear  tlie  mystery ;  yet  to  mo  ten  thousand 
^juestions  are  solved  by  the  declaration,  **  It  doth  not  yet  appear 
^what  we  shall  be."     I  believe  that  our  children  come  out  of  the 
lx>som  of  God's  love,  that  they  are  born  in  hope,  and  that  they  are 
'to  be  brooded  over  by  the  divine  providence.    This  is  an  unspeak- 
able comfort.     When  growing  up,  as  long  as  they  are  yet  children, 
they  grow  up  within   the  bounds  and  covenants   of  the  divine 
love;  and  when  they  come  to  man's  estate,  their  responsibility  is 
graded  by  God:  not  by  the  human  mind,  but  by  Him  who  knows 
all  things;  so  that  no  man  will  feel  one  single  particle  more  pen- 
alty than  he  deserves.     Such  is  the  justice  of  universal  love  that 
no  man  will  suffer  so  much  as  by  a  single  hair  of  his  head  more 
than  that  which  is  amply  and  abundantly  his  desert.     Men's  mis- 
takes; their  infirmities;  their  ten  thousand  biases  and  blunders 
and  stumblings;  all  that  wliich  does  not  go  to  constitute  deliberate 
and  voluntary  transgression  will  not  be  counted  against  them  in 
the  way  of  penal  settlement. 

It  is  in  this  light,  too,  that  I  find  great  comfort  in  the  departure 
of  my  children  from  me.  No  person  is  fully  nnited  to  another  by 
love,  nor  by  hope,  nor  by  co-operative  work  in  this  world.  Our 
friendships  are  never  completed  till  we  are  bound  to  each  other  by 
the  common  experiences  of  sorrow ;  and  I  am  united  to  you  by 
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those  experiences.    I  have  often  been  called  U  eomfort  yon,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  when  youl*  little  children  were  gone ;  and  God  has 
made  me  an  able  minister  of  consolation  under  such  circumstances. 
He  has  taken  my  children  from  me;  and  whatever  you  know,  I 
knc^w.    I  have  shed  tears  in  jthe  day  and  in  the  night;  and  have 
gone  for  years  so  that  I  could  not  heai'  the  name  of  my  children 
and  keep  my  voice.    I  know  what  longing  is.    I  know  what  lone- 
someuess  is.    I  know  what  that  unspoken,  unutterable,  and  nn- 
solvable  ache  of  the  heart  is  which  is  known  of  God>  but  which  no 
philosophy  can  compass  or  define.    And  I  know  another  thing— 
that  all  our  children  that  have  gone  from   us,  are  unspeakablj 
better  off  than  when  they  were  with  us.    They  have  gone  whence 
they  came.    They  have  gone  back  to  eternal  life.    They  have  gone 
under  the  convoy  of  angels.    If  while  they  are  in  our  care  God's 
angels  minister  to  them  and  watch  over  them,  how  much  more 
will  be-  ministered  to  them  when  they  shall  have  lost  what  littk 
we  can  do  for  them!    If  they  are  convoyed  by  angels  here,  hoi 
much  more  will  they  be  convoyed  by  angels  in  the  other  life!  Our 
infant  children  are  safe. 

Shall  we  know  them  again  ?  Will  they  be  children  when  we 
meet  them  ?  Will  they  be  ours?  or  will  they  be  like  drops  which 
fall  into  the  sea,  and  are  a  part  of  it  ?  Who  can  tell  me  ?  Let  him 
speak.  I  cannot  tell.  But  one  thing  I  know — that  when  we  are 
ill  the  other  life  we  shall  be  more  than  satisfied;  and  that  is  all  we 
ought  to  need  to  know  about  it     Our  infant  children  are  safe. 

But  what  of  those  that  are  older?  My  child  was  five  years  old: 
is  he  safe  ?  My  boy  was  eight  years  old — brave,  noble  little  fellow : 
is  he  safe?  My  little  girl  of  twelve  years  old,  who  had  never  joined 
ihe  church,  and  hud  her  faults,  and  went  to  school  and  came  home 
again,  singing  morning  and  evening  sweeter  than  birds,  and  often 
needed  rebuke  and  watch  and  care,  and  suddenly  fell  under  a  stroke 
scarlatina,  and  died  almost  without  a  word,  mute:  is  she  safe? 
My  noble  child  that  was  fifteen,  sixteen,  and  had  much  of  manhood 
in  him :  is  he  safe  ? 

Do  you  believe  that  the  justice  of  universal  Love  is  poorer  than 
the  justice  of  man's  love  ?  After  an  experience  of  thousands  of  years, 
the  State  says,  '^  I  do  not  consider  a  man  fit  to  take  care  of  his  own 
business  until  lie  is  twenty-one  years  old."  Men  are  not  regarded 
as  ripe  enough  to  be  fully  responsible  to  the  laws  of  their  country 
before  they  have  reached  that  age.  Some  are  mature  a  great 
deal  earlier,  but  some,  not  until  a  great  deal  later;  and  some,  never, 
but  the  State,  judging  from  the  average  experience  of  its  history, 
aajs,  '^I  will  not  commit  to  a  man  his  property,  and  hold  him  fully 
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^^^cponsible,  except  through  his  parents  or  guardians^  nntil  he  ia 
cnty-one."    It  regards  him  as  a  minor  until  then.    Not  that 
is    is  a  magic   number,  and  that  every  one,  when  he  is  just 
enty-one,  is  a  man ;  but  the  average  experience  on  earth  die- 
that  so  long  as  a  man  is  comparatively  immature,  he  ought 
ot  to  be  held  to  a  full  responsibility.    And  is  Qod  less  tender  and 
considerate  than  men  ? 

Do  not  be  afraid  to  trust  your  children  in  the  hands  of  him 

died  rather  than  to  hui*t.     God  showed  his  love  for  us  when 

e  were  enemies ;  and  now  that  we  are  reconciled  to  him  will  he 

less  lenient  toward  us  than  he  was  then  ?    He  would  rather  die 

that  we  should  die.     He  would  rather  suffer  than  that  we 

sliould  suffer.     Is  it  not  enough  that  He  who  is  regent  is  one  who 

"Would  rather  suffer  himself  than  inflict  suffering  on  others  ?    That 

all  I  want  to  know.     I  am  willing  to  trust  my  children  and  my- 

If  to  a  love  which  would  rather  suffer  than  inflict  suffering. 

Go,  then,  little  ones,  singing.     Spring  is  coming.     The  flowers 

everywhere  holding  up  their  chalices  and  sending  forth  their 

ranee  toward  God  ;  and  the  birds  are  flying  in  every  tree  with 

■aweet  songs.     Blessed  are  they  that  must  part  with  their  children, 

i^  they  go  when  everything  is  singing  again.     There  is  a  sadness  in 

^burying  our  children  in  winter.    I  know ;  for  I  have  done  it.    And 

'fchere  is  a  sadness  in  burying  them  in  autumn.     But  when  there  is 

:*:-esnrrection  all  over  the  globe ;  when  the  hills  rejoice ;  when  the 

louds  themselves  speak  gladness  to  the  recreated  earth  ;  when  all 

he  birds,  and  beasts,  and  roots,  and  blades  of  grass,  and  flowers,  are 

many  syllables  of  divine  revelation,  saying,  "  Ye  live  again  *' — 

heu  it  is  not  so  hard  to  send  our  children  home.     Blessed  are  they 

ose  little  ones,  if  they  must  go,  take  their  flight  through  all  these 

gnificent  symbols  of  new  life,  prolonged  life,  undying  life. 

Give  your  children  to  Christ,  and  not  to  fate.     Give  them  to 

^jrod,  having  given  yourselves  to  him,  and  wait,  and  you  shall  have 

'^hem  again  in  over-measure,  more  beautiful  and  sweeter,  a  thou- 

d  times. 
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PEAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON* 

OUB  Father,  we  thank  thee  for  that  name  by  which  heayen  U  openeJ 
ua;  by  which  we  are  emboldened  to  draw  near  to  thee;  by  which  we  haY4 
in  our  own  life,  a  perpetual  interpretation  of  thee. 

We  bring  all  our  dear  children  to  thee,  sure  that  if  thou  art  Father^" 
then  fatherhood  in  thee  means  more  and  better  things  than  it  can 
in  us.    And  though  we  would  not  compass  thee  with  our  weakneas, 
transfer  to  our  conception  of  thee  those  things  which  are  in  us  by  reason  o^M 
imperfection,  yet  all  that  in  us  is  divine  and  good  we  would  tronsfei — 
to  our  thought  of  th(^,  making  it  still  more  noble,  lifting  it  up  into  tbe^ 
eternal  sphere,  and  giving  to  it  infinite   proportion,  and  bounty  end — 
less  and  incomprehensible.    Wu  desire  to  think  of  thee  as  loving  with  am. 
everlasting  love.    When  we  look  at  the  selfishness  that  belongs  to  our  affeo^ 
tion,  even  when  it  is  strongest ;  when  we  see  how  full  of  mixed  emotion  \m 
even  our  love  for  our  children,  we  rejoice  in  believing  that  there  is  a  love 
super-eminent  above    all   human  experience  and  its  phenomena.      We 
rejoice  that  the  love  of  God  is  pure  and  disinterested ;  that  it  has  no  selfish- 
ness, and  no  pride,  and  no  weariness,  and  no  unwisdom ;  that  it  sacriflcei 
nothing  that  is  good.    We  rejoice  that  by  love  thou  art  seeking  to  lift  all  up 
out  of  degradation,  and  to  purge  all  from  their  transgressions;  that  by 
love  thou  art  inspiring  us  toward  rectitudt* ;  that  by  love  thou  art  kindling 
the  fire  and  removing  the  dross ;  that  by  love  thou  art  chastising  men  to 
teach  them  obedience;  that  by  love  thou  art  pruning  and  taking  away 
whatsoever  thing  hinders  growth  and  fruitf  ulness.    We  rejoice  in  the  execm- 
tive  power  and  in  the  cleansing  influence  of  divine  love.    If  in  wrath  thou 
wert  avenging  thyself,  we  could  not  endure.    Nor  could  we  worship  one  who 
was  kindled  and  who  burned  with  an  eternal  vengeance.     We  rejoice  that 
there  is  no  such  vengeance  with  thee  as  there  is  with  men,  low,  and  proud, 
and  selfish,  and  cruel.      We  rejoice  that  all  the  pain-bearing  meesengen 
which  come  forth  from  thee  come  to  minister  and  to  mitigate.  And  we,  dis* 
oerning  afar  the  power  of  patience,  and  the  power  of  wisdom,  and  the 
power  of  love,  rejoice  to  believe  that  thou  art  triumphing  in  the  eternal 
sphere.  Wc;  rejoice  that,  by-and-by,  star  shall  answer  to  star,  and  troop  shall 
follow  troop,  reporting  themselves  in  the  heavenly  plain,  and  bearing  testi- 
mony.   We  rejoice  that  tbere  shall  be  living  witnesses,  through  ages,  and 
from  evcTV  place,  of  the  wonder  of  thy  dispensations  of  mercy  and  of 
grace  by  which  they  were  built  up  into  the  stature  of  perfect  men  in  Christ 
JosuH,  and  by  which  they  were  made  spirits  justified  and  saved. 

We  commend  to  thy  eai-e  those  who  have  brought  their  little  children 
with' them  t\^  morning,  and  who,  in  the  midst  of  this  household  of  faith, 
and  with  the  sympattiy  of  their  brethren  round  about  them,  have  offered 
them  up  in  consecration.  We  pray  that  they  may  feel  that  they  are  bound 
by  their  oblit^atiuus,  here,  and  now,  to  bring  up  these  children  with  all  pains- 
taking and  fidelity,  in  knowledge,  in  virtue,  in  truth,  in  honor,  in  unworld- 
lincss,  in  reverence  and  obedience  toward  God,  and  in  piety.  May  these 
seem  more  to  them  than  all  other  things.  And  while  they  are  bringing  them 
up  in  the  world  l)y  its  instnimentalitic^s,  may  they  have  power  given  them 
to  overcome  the  world  in  the  things  in  which  it  is  bad  or  base,  and  may  they 
triumph  while  they  serve. 

And  we  beseech  of  lh<»e  that  thou  wilt  hove  compassion  upon  these  little 
ones.  Spare  their  lives,  if  that  be  consistent  with  thy  will ;  or  prepare  their 
parents  to  yield  them  up  again  to  him  who  gave  them,  if  that  be  thy  pur- 
pose. 

■»  Immediately  followinif  the  baptism  of  ohildroo. 
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.And  we  beaeeoh  of  tbee  that  thou  wilt  bless  the  households  from  whioh 

^  have  oome.    May  they  know  how  great  is  their  privilege,  and  how 

it  is  the  bounty  of  God  toward  them,  in  the  presence  of  these  little 

m.    They  cannot  reckon  the  joys  which  they  have.    They  never  can 

ire  nor  interpret  their  favors  and  the  testimonies  of  God*s  kindness 

srd  them  in  their  little  ones. 

'We  beseech  of  thee  that  in  every  household  where  children  are  thy 

[^^>lxit  may  dwell,  for  their  sake,  and  for  their  parents*  sake.    And  may 

le  parents,  by  teaching  them  the  first  elements  of  human  knowledge  in 

helplessness  and  need,  be  so  exorcised  by  self-denial  and  by  serving, 

.t  they  shall  be  themselves  taught  more  than  they  teach.    And  we  pray 

thou  wilt  grant  that  all  the  youth  in  our  midst  may  grow  up  pure, 

>iig,  and  able  to  endure  the  world,  and  to  overcome  it,  by  Christian 

►Xior,  and  Christian  truth,  and  Christian  purity. 

-^nd  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  those  who  are  instructing  the  young— 
''^^t^erintendents  and  teach(?rs  in  our  schools,  and  the  instructors  in  our 
^^l:>le-classes.'   And  wilt  thou  bless  all  the  pupils  that  are  therein. 

We  thank  thee  for  so  wide  a  field.     We  thank  thee  for  such  glorious 
^^•^>r  vestings  as  thou  hast  granted  us.    And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  continue 
divine  goodness  to  us  in  these  regards, 
^less,  we  pray  thee,  all  the  families  that  are  in  this  parish.  May  they  come 
in   remembrance  before  th(ie.      We  pray  that  thou  wilt  sanctify  the 
of  every  household  in  which  joy  reigns.    Sanctify  the  sorrows,  also, 
"^^tiiob  oome  to  so  many  dwellings.    Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  the  intinsiMt 
sorrow  may  not  be  to  them  a  sign  of  God's  anger.    May  it  be  a  celestial 
'i^tant  to  them.    Though  it  be  clothed  in  darkness,  may  they  know  that  at 
^«rt  it  is  light  and  briglit,  and  brings  testimony  of  God's  favor.    And  may 
"V"«ry  sorrowing  one  hear  thee  saying,  Whom  I  love  I  chasten,  and  scourge 
"V^ery  son  whom  I  receive.    We  pray  that  they  may  be  exercised  by  the 
^^t.'viiie  hand,  and  that  they  may  not  mourn  nor  rebel  when  they  are  in  any 
^^"^ae  disciplined  by  the  divine  wisdom,  but  may  submit  to  the  will  of  God  as 
^^^^nifested  in  his  providence,  gently  and  sweetly,  and  be  able  to  say,  in 
^^^1  their  trouble,    I  am  sustoini'd  by  the  Lord.     And  may  we,  here,  by 
''^^y  and  sorrow,  be  better  fitti»d  for  the  tasks  tliat  remain  for  us  in  this 
!e.    May  we  be  prepared  thereby  for  that  which  must  come  to  us,  all  of  us, 
*^fore  long.    M&y  we  so  look  at  our  households  and  our  affairs  in  life,  and 
take  account  of  our  states  of  heart,  as  to  know  whether  we  are  at  any 
^^Dur  prepared  for  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  whether  we  shall  go  early, 
at  midday,  or  late. 
We  behold  on  every  side  the  testimony  of  death.    The  great  are  fall- 
ig  on  the  right  and  on  the  left.      Thou  art  not  sparing  the  infant  of 
''8.    We  see  borne  past  us,  day  by  day,  the  young  as  well  as  the  aged. 
LOse  that  are  in  honor  are  as  open  to  death  as  those  that  are  in  obscurity, 
liou  art  breaking  the  stay  and  the  staff  of  the  strong  ones.    We  beseech 
tbee  that  all  may  take  heed  of  thy  ministration  of  death  and  of  life, 
fh  death  and  life  we  have  solid  hope  and  certitude  in  Christ  Jesus, 
we  have  in  ourselves  the  witness  of  that  acceptance  by  which  we  shall 
upon  death,  not  calmly  alone,  but  rejoicingly,  and,  if  it  may  be,  long- 
"^Xigly.  And  prepare  us,  we  beseech  of  thee,  when  we  shall  have  gone  through 
"^lie  brief  and  mute  experience  of  this  life,  to  break  forth  on  the  other  side, 
'With  new  life,  a  new  song,  a  better  he:irt,  a  nobler  aspiration,  and  join  with 
Wig  innumerable  throng  that,  night  and  day,  praise  thee  around  about  thy 
throne,  giving  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit, the  praise  of  our  salva- 
tion, forever  and  ever.    Amen. 


k 
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PRAYER   AFTER  THE   SERMON. 

We  pray  for  thy  bleesing  to  rest  upon  the  word  spoken.    Grant  tlttt  II 
may  oomf ort,  enlii^hten,  strengthen,  and  oheer  us.    Bless  all  that  are  In 
tcouble.     Deliyer  them  by  faith  and  hope,  out  of  their  trouble ;  or,  if  need- 
ful f  ormedioine  in  the  soul  that  they  should  ache  and  bear  pain,  strengthen 
and  comfort  them.    Draw  near  to  them,  and  relieve  them.    And  at  last,  to 
all  of  us,  way-worn  and  weary,  send  a  joyful  messenger,  and  say,  Come  up 
hither.    Then  may  we  lay  aside  the  robe,  the  weight,  the  burden,  the  staff, 
and  the  sandal ;  and  may  we  rise  to  be  forever  with  th9  Lord.    And  to  Um 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  be  praises  everlasting.    Amen. 
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'*  Who  also  hath  made  va  able  mlnisten  of  the  new  testament ;  not  of  the 
letter,  bnt  of  the  spirit;  for  the  letter  kiUeth,  but  the  spirit  giTeth  Uf^"— 
rGor.iii.6. 


-••^ 


Paul  was  thought  by  the  regular  pious  Jews — by  that  style  of 
xen  who,  in  the  old  dispensation,  talked  a  great  deal  about  keep- 
xg  close  to  the  old  landmarks,  and  about  walking  iu  the  ways 
f  the  fatheiy — to  be  a  very  dangerous  man.  This  was  strikingly 
lanifest  in  the  scene,  to  which  we  have  frequently  alluded,  where 
ames  called  him  to  account  after  he  bad  been  preaching  some 
wenty-five  years  and  had  gone  to  Jerusalem,  and  where  he  recited  to 
im  all  the  rumors  which  were  being  circulated  among.the  churches, 
>  the  effect  that  he  was  a  dangerous  man,  and  had  abandoned  the 
lith  of  Moses.  Though  Christ  had  been  forty  years  gone,  and 
lOUgh  he  had  been  declared  to  be  a  sacrifice  for  all  men,  Paul 
lought  it  meet  to  put  himself  right  in  regard  to  these  old  land- 
larks,  for  the  sake  of  those  Jews  who  were  yet  infirm — to  show 
lem  that  he  had  not  broken  with  the  Jewish  economy. 

If  I  have  been  feeding  on  acorns  and  roots,  and  at  last  have 
earned  to  raise  wheat,  and  to  eat  it,  I  do  not  break  with  the  wheat 
ecause  I  go  back  to  the  acorns  and  roots  again.  They  are  poor 
>(>d,  but  they  are  better  than  none ;  and  my  eating  them  does  not 
onflict  with  the  fact  that  the  wheat  is  better  than  they  are. 

Paul  had  come  out  into  a  larger  knowledge  of  the  liberty  that 
I  inherent  in  man,  and  of  the  grace  of  God  which  brings  light  or 
reedom;  but  if  he  could  save  any  by  disabusing  them  of  prej- 
dice,  he  was  willing,  for  the  time  being,  to  have  his  faith  to  him- 
&lf,  and  to  show  that  the  poorer  way  was  not  to  be  despised,  for 
lie  sake  of  those  who  had  not  yet  learned  the  better. 

In  our  text,  he  must  have  seemed  to  the  real  regulation  Phari- 
se  to  have  been  undervaluing  the  Bible;  for  the  Pharisees  were* 
sceedingly  superstitious  as  to  the  value  of  the  Old  Testament 

SimnAT  MoBXzya,  BUj  18,  urs.   Lbssozi  :  1  Tim.  l.  V40;  tt.  1-i.    Htmns  (FlTmonth  Oolteo- 
on):  Kot.  190. 90B,  74. 
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Scriptures ;  and  here  be  appeals  to  the% consciousness  of  liying  me 
as  authority  in  matters  of  Christianity.  It  may  be  dangerou 
ground,  according  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  held;  yet  it  is  a  nn: 
versal  fact  tliat  truth  in  the  living  form  in  Christian  cxperienoe,  i 
by  far  a  higher  authority  than  any  written  statement  of  the  trut 
can  be;  and  Paul  took  that  ground  justly.    He  said : 

*'  Te  are  our  epistle,  written  in  our  hoarts,  known  and  read  of  all  met 
forasmuch  as  ye  are  manifestly  declared  to  be  the  epistle  of  Christ  ministerc 
by  us,  written  not  with  ink,  but  with  the  Spirit  of  the  living  Ood;  not  o 
tables  ot  stone,  but  in  ilestily  tables  of  the  heart.  And  such  trust  have  ^ 
through  Christ  to  God- ward :  not  that  we  are  sufAcient  of  ourselves  to  thbi 
anything  as  of  ourselves;  but  our  sufflcienoy  is  of  God;  who  also  hath  maid 
us  able  ministers  of  the  new  testament;  not  of  the  letter,  but  of  the  splrii 
for  the  letter  [stuck  to,  idolized,  worshiped]  killeth ;  but  the  spirit  givel 
life." 

The  Jew  clung  to  the  Scriptures  with  a  minute  scrnpulosit 
which  he  thought  was  reverential.  It  led  to  formalism  and  nar 
rowness.  Any  form  in  the  world,  wliether  of  words  or  of  obserr 
ances,  if  followed  subserviently,  will  lead  to  materialism  and  \a 
gross  superstition,  or  to  fetichism.  • 

Paul,  full,  grand  man  as  he  was — one  of  the  half  dozen  men  wh< 

stand  so  high  that  all  nges  take  their  departure  from  them  anc 

steer  by  them — faithfully  warns  men  against  the  ruinous  idolatr 

of  Scripture,  not  only  here,  but  elsewhere;  as,  for  instance,  in  tb 

second  of  Romans,  where  hesavs: 

"  If  the  imeircumcislon  keep  the  righteousness  of  the  law,  shall  not  hi 
uncircumoision  l)e  counted  for  circumcision?  And  shall  not  unoircum 
eiaion,  vviiich  is  by  nature,  if  it  fulfill  the  law,  judge  thee,  who  by  the  lette 
and  orrcumciMou  dost  transgress  the  law?  For  he  is  not  a  Jew  which  is  on 
outwardly;  ueitber  is  that  circumcision  which  is  outward  in  flesh :  but  he  i 
aJewwhicli  is  onu  inwardly;  and  cii'cumcision  Is  that  of  the  h<?art,  in  th 
spirits  and  not  in  the  letter;  whose  praise  is  not  of  meo,  but  of  God.'* 

It  is  not  the  man  that  is  orthodox  aocordins^  to  tlie  verv  term 
of  the  catooliism  ;  it  is  not  tlie  man  that  is  orthodox  in  holding  t< 
the  exact  form  and  words  of  the  Bible:  it  is  the  man  that  is  ortho 
dox  in  his.  spirit  and  temjjer  and  life,  that  is  truly  a  Cliristian 
Paul  savs  so. 

The  same  is  repeated,  substantially,  in  the  seventh  of  Romans 

"  But  now  we  are  delivered  from  the  law,  that  being  dead  wherein  vn 
were  held ;  that  we  should  serve  in  newness  of  8pirit^,  and  not  in  the  oldnea 
of  the  letter." 

'L'hcrc  are  many  other  passages  which  I  will  not  recite.     The« 

are  enough.  If  liiis  be  not  a  full,  fair,  true  way  of  tiking  the 
tScripiures,  I  do  not  know  what  can  he;  but  to  the  Pharisees  if 
must  iiavc  seemed  a  verv  dan^rerous  kind  of  liberty.  If  thev  had 
spoken'  Hnglish,  they  would  have  said,  "^This  is  a  very  loose  way  oi 
thinking  and  teaching;  and  there  is  a  groat  deal  of  danger  in  if 
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Men  have  always  been  afraid  of  departing  one  jot  or  tittle  from 
the  physical  expositions  of  the  truth;  from  material  ordinances; 
from  regular  ecclesiastical  formulas;  from  .exact  statements  of  doc- 
trine.   They  have  been  a  hundred  times  more  afraid  of  aberration 
from  the  definite  external  statements  of  truth  than  of  aberration 
from  the  inward  spirit  of  Christ  Jesus.    There  are  men  living  now, 
as  there  have  been  in  every  age,  who  are  scrupulous  fof  the  sanctity 
qf  the  Bible ;  who  would  burn  themselves  and  see  others  burned 
for  the  sake  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  truth;  but  who  are 
not  at  all  disturbed  by  envyings,  and  bitterness,  and  censorious 
judgments,  and  all  ungodliness  of  spirit     They  arc  not  afraid  of 
these  things;  but  they  have  a  conscience  for  outward  observances. 
In  our  day,  the  Bible  is  being  assailed  on  every  side,  directly  or 
indirectly.    It  always  has  been ;  but  never  so  ably,  nor  so  univer- 
sally, nor  from  such  vantage-ground,  as  to-day.    It  is  in  many  cases 
f3iabelievedand  rejected  upon  cause  shown;  and  it  is  still  more  gen- 
erally falling  into  disuse  on  account  of  a  vague  impression  that  it 
Xd  full  of  inaccuracies ;  and  so  it  is  coming  to  be  neglected  through 
i  ndifference. 

Now,  I  regard  indifference  as  rather  more  fatal  than  skepticism. 
There  is  no  pulse  in  indifference.  Skepticism  may  have  warm 
'blood ;  there  is  life  in  it,  and  therefore  power  of  regeneration  ;  but 
eimple  indifference  is  dead,  and  therefore  fatal. 

For  one,  I  believe  in  the  Bible.    I  believe  in  it  with  all  my 
lieart.    I  think  I  believe  in  it  in  just  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  in- 
"tended  that  the  world  should  believe  in  it.     I  do  not  fear  that  it 
'^ill  ever  be  taken  away  from  mankind,  though  I  do  fear  that  thou- 
sands will  lose  the  light  and  comfort  of  it  who  might  otherwise  be 
T)lessed  by  it.    As  long  as  the  world  stands,  I  tliink  it  will  be  a 
^uide  and  a  comfort.     That  Book  was  never  so  important  as  it  is 
to-day.     Its  mission  is  scarcely  begun.     It  is  a  light  shining  in  a 
Jark  place.    I  do  not  believe  that  its  oil  has  burned  out.    A  guide? 
Its  influence  and  function  will  not  be  ended  till  the  last  soul  has 
l)cen  guided  to  the  heavenly  land.    The  will  of  God  to  this  world  ? 
Not  till  that  will  is  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven  will  it  be  su- 
perseded. 

We  must,  then,  take  the  Bible  in  its  own  nature,  if  we  would 
reap  its  benefits;  and  I  propose  to  speak  somewhat,  this  morning, 
on  this  subject. 

First,  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  alike, 
employ  external  and  physical  elements  as  means  of  re-adjusting 
internal  manhood.  The  end  and  the  aim  of  the  Bible  is  not  external, 
but  internal;  and  where  it  employs  external  elements,  it  employs 
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thein  as  having  relation  to  internal  manhood.    The  d«*iffc  of  tli^ 
Book,  from  Genesis  to  Revelations,  is  the  hailding  np  of  men  i: 
Christ  Jesus.    A  manhood  which  is  central,  royal,  divine,  is  tl^^  « 
thing  which  it  aims  at.    Its  object  is  man's  spiritual  developmei::]^^! 
and  perfection.     If  it  teaches  domestic  life,  if  it  teaches  social  o^k»>. 
ligations,  if  it  teaches  civic  duties,  if  it  teaches  any  material  element::::::^, 
it  is  because  all  these,  in  their  place  and  proportion,  have  relatioi 
to  the  building  up  of  that  spiritual  manhood  which  is  inherent 
men.    This  being  so,  I  think  that  no  criticism  which  only  toncl 
externals  can  invalidate  the  Bible.     If  it  is  found  to  be  right  in  ^ 
conception  of  the  inward  manhood  of  men,  if  it  is  substantia* 
right  in  its  great  aims  of  1)uildin'g  up  men  inwardly  toward  6« 
then  no  matter  what  gaps  or  chasms  there  may  be  in  the  vehicles 
which  these  conceptions  are  made  known  to  men,  the  Book 
stand.    It  will  be  inexpugnable. 

Now,  look  at  the  view  which  the  Bible  gives  us  of  God  in  t' 
memorable  passage  in  Exodus  where  he  declares  to  Moses  that        he 
is  a  God  of  goodness  and  long-suffering  and  mercy,  forgiving        in- 
iquity, transgression  and  sin,  and  that  he  will  by  no  means  clear        the 
guilty;  that  he  is  not  indifferent  to  righteousness  and  integrity,     T)Dt 
that  for  the  sake  of  men,  on  account  of  his  love  for  them,  he  "^o^ill 
have  compassion  upon  them.    And  look  at  the  view  of  God  wl»   ich 
is  presented  to  us  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  portrays  him  ^=»fi« 
God  who  suffered  iu  order  that  the  uuiverse  might  not«uffer,  ^»ijd 
who  is  forever  bearing  care  and  pain  that  the  universe  may  escape 
from  suffering  and  degradation.     The  view  of  God  which  we  finc3l  in 
the  Bible  is  that  he  is  a  Father;  that  he  is  clothed  with  benigni  ty ; 
and  that  he  is  patient  with  his  children,  the  universal  race,  in  orclcr 
that  they  may  be  saved  in  their  inexperience,  in  their  weakness,  ti^nd 
in  their  wickedness,  and  brought  up  into  a  higher  condition,  u-nd 
made  heirs  of  immortalitv. 

The  Bible's  description  of  man  represents  that  he  is  simply  * 
creature  born  in  the  flesh,  that  as  an  animal  he  is  struggli^S 
to  develop  the  angel — the  spirit  or  the  spiritual  nature — that  ^^ 
in  him.  Taking  the  Bible  right  through,  it  may  be  said  ta  ^^ 
its  generic  doctrine,  respecting  man,  that  he  is  an  earth-bor^» 
animal  creature,  and  that  he  is,  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  &o^» 
developing,  through  strife,  and  suffering,  and  joy,  and  hope,  ii^^^ 
faith,  a  higher  miture.  It  declares  man  to  be  eternal.  His  desti^*/ 
is  represented  as  being  immortality.  His  line  of  growth  is  declt*!*^^ 
to  be  away  IVoni  the  flesh  and  toward  the  Spirit,  by  strnggle,  ^^ 
conflict,  by  continuous  endeavor,  to  the  end.  He  is  also  likened  ^^ 
a  ship  on  a  stormy  sea,  driven  to  the  north  and  to  the  south  of  *** 
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Be,  but  foreyer  comiug  back  to  it8  proper  direction,  and  forever 
ling  on  its  way  toward  its  destination.  He  is  represented  as 
nning  at  the  lowest,  and  rising  steadily  'toward  the  highest. 
te,  faith,  love — these  are  the  absolute  qualities,  we  are  told, 
urd  which  he  is  steering,  and  by  whigh  he  is  living. 
inch  is  snbstantially  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  which  had  been 
ring  more  and  more  plain  down  to  the  time  of  the  New  Testa- 
te and  which  was  then  effulged  in  its  clearest  lines  of  light 
\i  endless  variation  of  method,  with  various  arguments,  and 
I  various  illustrations  gathered  from  different  kingdoms  and 
\  different  ages,  in  remote  periods,  the  grandest  line  of  divine 
[ling  which  runs*  through  the  Bible  is  this:  that  God  is  the 
ler  of  the  universe,  and  that  he  seeks  the  development  of  his 
ects,  by  which  they  are  working  up  from  the  lowest  estate  to- 
l  tlie  highest;  that  from  him  there  is  a  divine  light  continually 
Dg  upon  their  hearts,  and  enkindling  in  them  faith  and  hope 
love,  by  which  they  are  led  onward  and  upward  toward  im- 
tality  and  glory. 

Ifow,  such  being  the  Bible,  I  do  not  care  what  may  be  the 
rent  rhetorical  elements  by  which  these  things  are  set  forth, 
what  may  be  the  different  intellectual  elements  by  which  they 
described.  Since  it  contains  a  faithful  description  of  God,  of 
,  of  man's  destiny,  and  of  the  legitimate  motives  which  are 
ight  to  bear  for  the  sake  of  man's  development  and  final  salva- 
,  I  am  satisfied.  The  Bible  consists,  not  in  the  letter,  but  in 
spirit;  not  in  historic  forms,  but  in  those  spiritual  ideas  which 
given,  as  far  as  they  may  be  conveyed  by  historic  forms  or  ex- 
gU  elements.  It  is  the  growth  of  time ;  and,  like  all  growths  in 
world,  it  has  tlie  marks  of  time  upon  it.  With  regard  to  its 
rior  elements,  there  are  no  marks  of  imperfection  upon  them — 
kinly,  none  that  it  has  been  in  the  power  of  man  to  discern.  It 
never  go  down,  therefore,  under  any  mere  criticism  of  its  ex- 
Eil  conditions.  You  may  prove  that  some  of  its  dates  are 
^ii  70^  ^^y  show  that  some  things  in  it  which  are  stated  as 
I  never  took  place ;  but  no  man  can  materially  diminish  the 
>r  of  God's  Word  till  he  shows  that  that  character  of  God  which 
picted  in  it  is  unworthy  of  belief;  or  till  he  shows  that  the 
acter  and  destiny  of  man  which  are  given  there  are  false.  If 
Qovenior  of  the  universe  is  reprcsented  there  better  than  we 
Bnd  it  represented  any  where  else;  if  a  better  understanding  of 
nature  of  man  is  derived  from  the  Bible  than  from  any  other 
oe;  if  the  grand  economies  by  which  man  is  educated  and 
B  into  a  higher  being  are  shown  in  that  direcdou  \»^tl^T  V\\«90l 
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in  any  other;  in  other  words,  if  those  things  which  it  most  oon- 
corns  man  to  know  of  Ood  and  of  himself  are  better  taught  in  the 
Word  of  God  than  taywhere  else,  then  yon  never  can  pierce  it  to 
its  harm.  Yon  may  pierce  it  to  yonr  own  harm,  but  it  will  stand; 
for  it  has  that  which  the  world  will  never  let  go  out 

Therefore,  the  Bible,  to  be  reached  with  fatal  wound,  must  be 
assailed  and  defeated  in  its  inner  spirit — ^in  those  views  of  Ood,  of 
man,  and  of  hnman  destiny,  which  constitnte  its  real  life.  Being 
sound  there,  it  will  stand  anv  amount  of  shock  elsewhere. 

When  I  read  the  various  criticisms  that  are  being  made — ^whether 
\\\  Germany,  or  in  France,  or  in  England,  or  in  our  own  land— 
weighty,  and  to  some  murderous — and  when,  reading  them,  I  find 
that  they  have  only  expended  themselves  on  certain  external  iet 
tures  of  the  Word  of  God,  I  do  not  feel  the  least  disturbance.  Thej 
may  take  away  as  much  or  as  little  as  they  please,  and  it  will  do  no 
harm. 

If  a  man,  having  a  spite  against  me,  goes  into  my  old  orchard, 
and  works  industriously  all  night,  raking  and  scraping  on  mj 
apple  trees;  and  if  I  go  out  in  the  morning  and  find  the  ground 
covered  with  the  bark,  my  first  thought  is  of  danger  to  the  treee; 
but  when  I  find  that  the  new,  living  bark  is  not  touched,  that  he  has 
only  scraped  oif  the  old,  dead  bark,  with  the  worms  and  insects 
that  were  within  it  and  were  injuring  the  trees,  I  say  to  him, 
**  Tliank  you !  come  again  ! " 

So  when  I  see  men  assailing  the  Word  of  God,  and  raking  down 
certain  dates,  and  bringing  into  ridicule  certain  myths,  so  long  as 
they  stop  short  of  the  inner  spirit,  the  vital  elements  of  trnth,  I 
do  not  care;  and  I  say,  "The  more  you  rake  it,  the  better  I  like 
it.'-  It  is  the  spirit,  and  not  the  letter,  that  makes  it  valuable.  Let 
those  cling  to  the  letter  that  worship  it;  and  let  those  assail  the 
letter  that  think  they  can  gain  any  advantage  by  it;  but  he  who 
sees  in  the  Word  of  God,  luminous  as  the  sun,  the  truest  jnstice 
and  the  most  satisfying  view  of  the  Godhead,  and  a  right  depicting 
of  himself,  and  of  the  meaning  of  his  aspirations,  and  his  heart  ex- 
])eriences ;  of  the  unwritten  poetry  which  passes  through  his  mind; 
of  the  requiem  of  sighs  which  his  soul  utters;  of  the  joys  which 
begin,  but  do  not  blossom  in  his  life;  of  his  sorrows  which  throw 
out  their  anns,  and  seek  to  lift  themselves  out  of  darkness  and  into 
light — he  need  have  no  fear.  Who  is  afraid  that  the  Bible  will  be 
injured  so  long  as  it  teaches  ns  the  spirit  of  God,  the  spirit  of  divine 
wisdom,  the  spirit  of  everlasting  love,  the  spirit  of  inward  purity 
in  distinction  from  outwardi impurity;  that  spirit  by  which  manii 
evolved  from  lower  stages,  ^^e\)  b^  %tft^^  upward  and  onward,  uhbJ 
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be  becomes  disenthralled  of  the  flesh,  and  is  a  son  and  an  angel  in 
^iie  presence  of  God  ?  And  this  is  what  it  does  when  its  interior 
v^eanings  are  understood. 

Wlien,  secondly,  we  approach  the  vital  truth  of  the  Bible — that 
which  inspiration  calls  its  spirit — we  are  met  by  the  grand  fact  that 
it  18  a  Book  which  characteristically  concerns  itself  with  truths  of 
emotion,  of  disposition,  and  of  character.  When  you  approach  a 
l>ook  of  philosophy,  you  find  it  to  be  a  book  of  ideas;  but  when 
you  approach  the  Bible,  you  find  that,  although  there  are  ideas  all 
through  it,  they  are  servitors,  and  are  subordinate.  Emotions,  dis- 
positions, elements  of  character — these  are  the  entities  of  the 
Bible.  If  we  examine  such  truths  in  their  nature,  we  perceive  that 
they  cannot  be  perfectly  enclosed  in  words.  We  perceive  that  they 
are.  so  large,  that  they  are  of  such  infinite  variation,  and  that  they 
are  subject  to  such  expansions  or  contractions,  that  there  is  no 
word  in  any  language,  that  there  are  no  words  in  all  languages, 
that  can  more  than  point  them  out.  It  is  by  the  heart  that  man 
believes  unto  salvation,  we  are  told ;  and  heart-truths  can  be  sym- 
bolized or  pointed  out:  but  no  heart-truth  can  be  perfectly  ex- 
pressed by  a  word  or  by  words. 

The  sign-board  that  stands  on  a  road,  and  says,  "  To  Goshen," 
^lls  you  which  way  to  go,  but  it  does  not  tell  you  all  that  lies 
V>etween  you  and  Goshen.  The  trees,  the  streams,  the  fields,  the 
l^ills,  the  beautiful  landscapes,  arc  not  put  on  a  sign-board.  It  is 
^rifierely  a  board  with  a  hand  pointing  towards  Goshen,  and  words 
•laying,  "Six  miles  to  Goshen." 

Now,  you  never  got  a  word  nor  a  book  to  tell  you  all  that  it 

S  jitl  icates  or  symbolizes.    Take  the  term  sorrow.     All  of  us  have 

liacl  such  an  experience  of  sorrow  that  when  we  hear  the  word  we 

^iiow  what  it  means ;  we  know  what  class  of  emotions  is  referred  to ; 

\Dut  who  that  had  never  known  sorrow  could  put  into  that  word  all 

Vhat  goes  to  make  up  the  lore  of  sorrow  ?    Take  the  feeling  with 

Xvhich  a  mother  watches,  when  the  stars  have  gone,  out,  and  the 

^an  has  withdrawn  its  shining,  and  life  has  lost  its  luster,  the 

^^radle  having  contained  all  that  she  could  think  of  or  desire  for  the 

^ime,  and  tell  me,  could  you  put  all  that  goes  through  that  woman's 

mo\x\  during  the  hours,  during  the  days,  during  the  weeks,  during 

"the  paralyzed  months,  into  the  bounds  of  that  little  word  sorrow? 

Sow  simple  is  the  word !  and  how  voluminous  is  the  thing  that  is 

expressed  by  it!     Sorroto Bt&nds  simply  like  a  hand  on  a  sign-board 

at  the  opening  of  a  way,  and  pointing  down  the  road  :  but  no  man 

may  know  what  sorroio  means  except  him  who  has  tasted  sorrow, 

except  him  who  has  forded  the  dark  waters ;  except  him  who  ha» 
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been  brooded  over  by  clonds  that  were  full  of  blasting  lightnings. 
Sorrow  is  feU;  and  if  you  have  felt  it,  yon  will  know  what  is 
meant  when  you  see  the  word  sorrow;  but  otherwise  not 

Take  the  word  joy.  How  many  experiences  there  are  in  con- 
nection with  joy  !  How  strange  are  the  forms  which  it  assnmes ! 
How  complex  it  is !  How  infinitely  various !  It  is  like  the  wind- 
ings of  a  band  of  music  where  there  are  a  hundred  instruments. 
And  yet,  to  represent  thip.,  yon  have  only  this  simple  word  joy^ 
which  is  but  a  mere  hint.  You  contain  in  yourself  the  definition 
of  joy.  It  is  the  memory  of  your  own  experience.  It  is  the  glitter 
of  ten  thousand  influences.    And  it  is  the  soul  that  interprets  it 

It  is  said  that  words  express  what  they  represent  No,  words  do 
not  express  anything.  We  might  spell  them  backward,  and  it 
would  be  all  the  same  if  we  had  always  spelled  them  backward. 
The  words  are  nothing.  They  are  dead.  The  thing  which  they 
express  m/ast  be  a  living  thing  in  your  consciousness  at  present,  or 
in  your  memory  of  the  past 

Taiei^  peace.  Who  can  interpret  by  any  word  that  which,  in  its 
sweetness,  in  its  depth,  in  its  stmnge  tfansformsition  of  the  inward 
life,  the  apostle  says  ^^posseth  all  understanding?"  The  peace  of 
God  passes  all  understanding ;  and  yet,  to  represent  that,  what 
have  we  but  this  small  word  peace  f  To  represent  faith  or  hape^ 
to  represent  lovOy  which  is  the  greatest  of  all,  what  have  we  ?  If  we 
have  felt  sorrow,  or  joy,  or  peace,  or  faith,  or  hope,  or  love,  then 
these  words  remind  us  of  what  we  have  felt ;  they  remind  us  of 
what  we  have  known  or  seen  ;  but  that  is  all  they  can  do. 

The  Bible  does  not  aim,  then,  at  absolute  and  perfect  teaching, 
since  the  infinite  cannot  be  compressed  within  the  finite.  No  words 
can  teach  you  any  more  than  you  have  the  foundation  for  in  your 
inward  economy.  No  formula  of  mathematics  teaches  me  anything, 
because  I  have  not  the  inward  knowledge  which  is  necessary  to 
enable  me  to  comprehend  it.  I  read  it  as  blindly  as  a  child  reads 
the  deepest  passages  of  the  Bible.  The  child  is  not  yet  opened  up 
to  the  seventh  and  the  eighth  of  Romans.  All  these  passages  are 
to  him  mere  sounds ;  and  he  learns  them  as  he  learns  the  qualities 
of  which  these  are  the  mere  signs  and  hints  and  symbols.  This  is 
clearly  implied  in  Scripture  itself.  It  declares  that  wicked  men, 
alienated  by  wicked  works,  cannot  understand  the  Word  of  God. 
The  natui-al  man  understands  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit;  neither 
indeed  can  he.  They  are  spiritually  discerned.  They  are  experi- 
mentally learned.  In  other  words,  the  understanding  is  darkened 
when  men  give  themselves  to  wickedness,  and  it  is  enlightened 
when  they  give  themselves  to  goodness.    In  other  words,  the  inlet- 
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pretation  of  the  Bible  is  inward,  uiid  is  according  to  the  nature 

which  yon  are  carrying,  and  the  life  which  yon  are  living.    Those 

who  would  iindqrstand  must  qualify  themselves  for  understanding 

by  being  right-minded. 

*'  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart :  for  th^  shaU  see  God."  **  If  any  man 
will  do  God'B  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or 
wheiUier  I  speak  of  myself." 

Doing  is  interpreting,  on  this  principle. 

The  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  then,  is  required,  in  the  first 
place,  to  be  through  physical  representations — ^through  archaeology; 
through  histoi^y ;  through  geography ;  through  science.  These  are, 
in  their  place,  useful;  but  they  are  subordinate.  They  prepare  the 
way  for  you  to  interpret,  by  your  spirit,  the  meaning  of  the  Bible 
itself — namely,  that  internal  element  of  which  language  is  the  mere 
vehicle.  The  knowledge  of  this  depends  upon  your  own  state  of 
mind,  and  upon  your  own  feelings.  Knowledge  is  but  a  mail-bag. 
Ideas  are  the  messages  that  are  in  it,  and  are  carried  by  it 

This  is  the  reason  why  the  Bible  is  void  to  all  literalists.  No 
man  who  is  a  stickler  for  the  letter  can  ever  understand  the  Bible. 
Those  men  who  have  apparently  the  most  reverence  are  farthest 
from  that  which  they  worship.  It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be  scru- 
pulous about  the  text,  and  about  the  Book  itself,  and  to  treat  it  as 
if  it  were  a  god,  and  yet  be  absolutely  void  of  all  knowledge  of  it, 
and  be  outside  of  it,  and  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  rejector 
of  it;  for  it  is  not  by  the  letter  that  you  can  uudcrstand  it  It  is 
only  by  the  spirit  that  it  can  be  understood ;  and  you  can  only 
understand  it  by  that  spirit  in  you  which  is  like  unto  it. 

Looking  at  this  thought  on  the  other  side,  what  if  a  man  should 
judge  of  his  fruit-trees  as  many  judge  of  the  Bible,  who  say  to  me, 
'*Do  you  believe  all  the  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament  ?  Do  you  be- 
lieve tliat  iron  swam  ?  Do  you  believe  that  Bualam's  ass  spoke  ?  ^ 
•*Do  you  believe  the  thousand  things  that  are  laid  down  in  this 
clumsy,  ill-connected  histoiy?"  It  makes  very  little  difference 
whether  I  do  or  do  not  I  do  not  think  the  Bible  stands  or  falls  by 
any  such  thing  as  that 

I  go  into  my  orchard  with  a  man,  and  say,  "I  have  New- 
town pippins  here — five  hundred  trees  of  them."  Hb  says,  "I 
should  like  to  see  them."  The  first  tree  I  show  him  is  a  very 
large  one,  that  is  split  down  by  its  own  weight,  and  has  half 
fallen  to  the  ground;  and  the  man  says,  "Do  you  tell  me  that 
that  is  a  Newtown  i)ippin  tree,  split  down  in  that  way?"  The 
next  tree  he  looks  at  he  examines  with  a  microscope,  and  says, 
**  Look  hero  !  do  you  pee  these  nits  and  eggs  ?  and  do  you  call  this 
a  good  tti>ple-tree,  filled  with  insects  as  it  is?"     We  next  come 
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to  a  shaggy  tree,  full  of  water-growths ;  and  he  says,  "  What  kini^ 
of  an  apple-tree  do  you  call  that  ?  "    I  should  say  that  a  man  '^^A 
pomologically  a  fool  who  asked  such  questions — though  I  sho  lold 
say  it  politely !    For  the  way  to  find  out  whether  a  tree  is  a  If^ir- 
town  pippin  tree  or  not,  is  not  to  look  at  the  tree,  but  at  the  fr^a^t 
If  it  bears  Newtown  pippins,  it  may  be  fair  or  scrawny,  it  mAjr'  be 
high  or  low,  it  may  have  a  smooth  bark  or  a  bark  full  of  scars  ^^nd 
gashes,  it  may  be  homely  or  handsome,  it  may  have  come  from  ^^^ 
nursery  or  that,  it  is  a  Newtown  pippin  tree.    I  do  not  say  the^tit 
would  not  be  worth  my  while,  in  selecting  trees  for- an  orcharcL,  U) 
consider  these  questions  before  planting  them :  but  I  say  that  w  len 
they  are  once  planted,  it  is  by  the  fruit  that  they  bear,  and  no^  by 
the  trees  themselves,  that  we  are  to  judge  whether  they  are  irlniX 
they  claim  to  be  or  not 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  Word  of  God — that  tree  which  has  l>cen 
growing,  forest-like,,  for  ages — you   may  find  as  many  external 
faults  as  you  please  ;  but  if  you  have  a  theory  which  makes  those 
faults  fatal,  so  much  the  worse  for  your  theory.     I  say  that  a  book 
which  carries  a  right  notion  of  God  and  man,  and  gives  us  such 
marks  and  indications  of  the  future  that  the  best  things  in  us  rise 
up  and  greet  them,  and  that  we  are  brought  into  light,  and  peao^i 
and  joy,  and  salvation — I  say  that  such  a  book  is  sound ;  I  say  tt^^^ 
it  is  beyond  criticism ;  and  I  say  that  he  who  spends  his  time  wi*^ 
scalpel  or  scalpiug-knife  on  its  outside  history  is  not  wise  at  least- — 
and  when  we  say  that  a  hian  is  not  wise,  we  mean  that  he  i»    * 
fool! 

I  remark,  again,  that  no  man  would  be  shocked,  if,  tumi^f^^ 
aside'  a  moment  from  this  line  of  thought,  1  were  to  say  that  '" 
order  to  understand  botany  you  must  go  out  of  the  book.  y^:>" 
cannot  understand  what  is  in  a  book  on  botany  till  you  go  outsi^*^ 
of  it,  and  see  that  to  which  it  refers  in  the  fields  and  in  the  woo^^- 
1  say  to  a  man,  "  Do  you  think  your  botany  contains  all  the  plai3^  ^ 
in  creation  ?  "  "  Yes — yes,  sir."  No,  it  does  not,  one  of  them.  ^^ 
contains  only  a  hint  of  them.  1  would  like  to  see  a  botany  tl:m  ^t 
could  take  in  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom.  If  you  want  to  und^''* 
stand  botany,  you  must  take  your  book  and  go  out  andexami*^® 
the  plants  of  which  it  treats. 

And  that  which  is  true  of  botany  is  just  as  true  of  natural  1^  '■^* 
tory.     Take  Ciivier's  works,  and  Agassiz's  works,  and  the  work*   ^* 
other  naturalists.     The  animal  kingdom  is  not  in  them.     Neitli^'' 
insects,  nor  fishes,  nor  bifds,  nor  the  mammalia  are  there.     Wb<5^ 
are  they?     Everywhere,  round  and  round  the  globe.     The  book -'^ 
only  a  collection  of  symbols  and  descriptions.     If  you  want   ^ 
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know  about  these  things  you  must  go  and  look  ut  them.  Tou 
must  study  the  book  to  understand  the  thing,  and  you  must  study 
the  thing  to  understand  the  book.  You  must  verify  the  descrip- 
tion by  the  life,  everywhere  and  always. 

The  same  is  true  of  geography.  You  do  not  understand  geo- 
graphy in  the  book,  if  you  do  not  understand  the  elements  of  it 
outside  of  the  book. 

The  same  is  true  of  a  chart  of  the  sea.     No  man  has  a  chait 
wet,  with  all  the  ocean  in  it.    A  chart  is  a  dry  bit  of  paper  with 
lines  drawn  upon  it.    There  are  no  capes  or  bays  or  harbors  in  it 
The  world  of  hydrography  is  outside  of  charts. 

But  if  I  were  to  say  to  you  that  you  cannot  interpret  the  Bible 
ejccept  by  going  out  of  the  Bible,  many  of  you  would  be  shocked. 
.Ajid  yet,  that  is  in  the  very  lino  of  the  instances  which  I  have  been 
enumerating.    Tlie  Word  of  God  speaks  of  living  things;  it  deals 
'^ivith  spiritual  things;  and  we  cannot  understand  the  things  of  the 
spirit  by  looking  on  paper  with  printing  upon  it.    You  must  use 
'^hat  Book  so  that  it  will  help  fow  as  a  chart  helps  the  mariner;  as 
s^  work  on  geography  helps  the  student  of  geography ;  as  a  treatise 
C3n  natural  history  helps  the  learner  of  natural  history ;  and  as  a 
Ibotany  helps  those  who  are  studying  the  vegetable  kingdom.    The 
"Word  of  God  is  the  guide,  it  is  the  law,  it  is  the  system  of  justice; 
tDut  the  thing  itself  is  rtot  in  the  paper  nor  in  the  type:  it  is  in  the 
living  heart.     As  the  apostle  said,  you  are  Bibles  written,  not  with 
;j)en  and  ink,  nor  on  tables  of  stone,  nor  on  paper,  but  with  the 
Spirit  of  God  on  fleshly  tables  of  the  heart.     It  is  your  experi- 
ence that  interprets  Scripture.     It  is  living  facts  in  the  conscious- 
xiess  of  living  men  that  constitute  the  meanings  of  the  Word  of 
God.     Without  tliese  there  could  be  n6  just  interpretation. 

The  Bible,  then,  in  regard  to  all  its  physical  elements,  is  to  be 
interpreted  precisely  as  any  other  book  is.  Wlien  it  says  "  uni- 
corn,'* or  ** elephant"  (if  it  says  elephant),  or  "crocodile,"  or 
"  lamb,"  br  "  wolf,"  or  "  sheep,"  or  what  not,  there  is  no  animal 
that  rises  up  out  of  the  page  to  show  you  what  it  means.  You 
must  go  out  of  doors,  if  you  have  not  been  there  already,  and  see 
what  these  names  mean.  If  it  says  "mountain,"  it  is  the  mountain 
itself  that  interprets  the  meaning.  If  it  says  "  sky,"  or  "  ocean," 
^  or  "  river,"  or  "  warrior,"  or  "  army,"  you  must  see  the  person  or 
thing  which  is  named  before  you  can  understand  Arhat  is  meant. 

The  same  is  true  in  respect  to  historic  elements,  where  the 
Bible  refers  to  histories.  We  must  investigate  those  histories.  In 
the  same  way  we  must  go  to  the  things  of  which  it  speaks. 

And  likewise,  when  Scripture  speaks  of  certain  states  of  mind, 
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the  rnindy  in  those  states,  must  necessarily  come  before  our  tboogr-^^ 
and  investigation  in  order  that  we  may  understand  what  is  tanj^^l^t. 

Hence,  human  life  is  God's  commentary  on  the  Bibla     Grc^^'g 
providence  is  a  perpetual  revelation.    It  throws  its  light  of  infc.^i- 
pi'etation  upon  the  old  revelation  of  the  letter.    It  opens  up:^    in 
man's  experience  the  inner  realm  of  truth.    It  gives  us  lights    Ijv 
which  we  are  to  understand  that  which  is  in  the  Word  of  God. 

Now,  when  I  preach  to  you  that  you  are  to  take  the  providem^ee 
of  God,  in  the  successive  experiences  of  the  Church,  and  carry   it 
back  into  the  Word,  to  give  light  to  the  interpretation,  there   SLxe 
many  who  say,  "  This  is  a  very  daugerous  doctrine.    It  is  pntt;ixig 
human  experience  above  the  Bible."    But  I  say.  No.    I  say,  in    tlie 
spirit  of  the  apostle,  that  God  is,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  developin^^  in 
the  lives  and  experiences  of  men,  those  states  of  feeling  and  enno- 
tion  which  the  Bible  hints  at  and  authenticates.    Its  hints  and     in- 
dications are  to  be  followed  up.    Knowledge  is  to  be  acquired  from 
the  thing  itself,  and  not  from  the  letter.     It  is  the  spirit  wliich 
maketh  alive:   it  is  the  letter  which  killeth.    And  a  man  may 
peruse  the  Book  as  much  as  he  pleases,  he  may  hold  the  Bil>l6 
before,  his  eyes  till  he  is  Bible-blind,  he  may  run  himself  into  st.n- 
pidity  and  iguorance  by  woi'shiping  the  Bible,  if  be  only  looks     at 
the  letter,  or  the  sentence;  whereas,  if  he  takes  the  letter  ia  one 
hand,  and  life  in  the  other,  they  will  thrcrw  light  respectively    <^^ 
each  other;  and  so  to  both  of  them  will  come  true  illuminationi - 

"  But,"  say  men,  "do  you  not,  by  this  process,  leave  the  vvt».o^® 
Word  of  God  subject  to  the  reason  of  man  ?  "  You  cannot  le?aave 
it   to  anything  else.     I  aver,  as  a  fundameutal  maxim,  that  wt^^re 

there  is  no  reason  there  can  be  no  revelation.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  Ten  Commandments  comprehended  by  a  tortoise.  I  \iro'uld 
like  to  see  the  Gospel  made  intelligible  to  an  opossum  in-  *'*^^ 
moonlight  woods.  I  would  like  to  see  the  teachings  of  Scrij>^^^ 
understood  by  an  ox  browsing  in  the  field.  It  cannot  be  done.  ^^ 
creature  can  receive  the  revelations  of  the  Bible  without  re^*-^^**' 
And  why  can  man  receive  these  revelations  ?  Because  he  ha^  :*^a- 
son.  That  is  the  very  door,  the  very  window,  the  very  ia^^"^" 
mentality  by  which  you  come  into  communion  with  God  thro^-^8" 
revelation.     You  cannot  do  it  in  any  other  way. 

The  Bible,  tljen,  is  to  be  intei-preted  by  going  right  to  life.  . 

IS  only  a  help  which  God  has  given  to  man.  In  the  Bible,  Ooi  " 
only  a  Teacher  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

•*  But,"  it  is  asked,  "  are  you  not  liable  to  make  mistakes  ?** 

should  think  von  Nvere.     I  do  not  know  of  anybodv  that  does  n^ 

^.^^et 
make  mistakes.    The  eyes  are  good  evidence,  are  they  not?  andy( 
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liere  are  no  things  that  you  make  more  mistakes  with  thaa  the 
yes.  There  is  not  one  man  in  a  hundred  that  sees  what  he  looks 
kt.  Bring  tefi  men  separately  into  court,  and  let  them  give  their 
estlmony  us  to  a  thing  that  they  liave  all  seen,  and  you  will  find 
liat  each  one  saw  differently  from  the  others.  It  is  not  what  a 
nnn  has  in  his  eye,  hut  what  he  has  hack  of  his  eye,  that  deter- 
nines  what  he  shall  see.  That  man  who  is  full  of  wrath  sees  what 
^rath  colors;  that  man  who  is  full  of  jealousy,  what  jealousy  in- 
ipires;  that  man  who  is  full  of  love,  what  love  illuminates;  that 
3iaii  who  is  full  of  indignation,  what  indignation  points  out.  The 
3ye  is  simply  a  gate ;  and  it  goes  hackward  and  forward  at  the  beck 
^r  servants  clad  in  all  manner  of  livery.  You  are  often  deceived  in 
blie  use  of  the  eye.  Knowledge  comes  by  living.  True  wisdom  is 
the  result  of  blunders  in  life.  Progress  is  made  by  continuous  ex- 
periments, accompanied  by  disasters  as  well  as  successes,  this  way 
uad  that  way. 

Men  say,  *'  You  must  not  trust  your  reason."  No,  not  abso- 
lutely. How  much  we  are  opposed  to  the  Pope  at  Komel  Would 
that  we  were  half  as  much  opposed  to  the  Pope  at  home.  I  am 
fallible,  and  you  are  fallible,  surprising  as  it  may  seem.  We  assert 
a  thing,  and  we  are  certain  of  it.  *•  Everybody,"  we  say,  *'  ought  to 
be  satisfied  in  his  own  mind."  A  man  may  be  satisfied  in  his  own 
mind  for  the  time  being;  but  no  man  can  be  absolutely  sure.  *  We 
are  fallible  at  the  very  best;  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly  at  the 
very  best — whether  we  prophecy,  or  have  faith  so  that  we  could 
remove  mountains.  The  instrumentation  by  whicli  we  receive  the 
truths  of  the  Bible  is  flawed.  It  is  like  glass  which  is  wrinkled, 
and  has  warts  in  it.  Thougli  we  see  objects  through  it,  they  are 
out  of  perspective,  and  so  out  of  proportion.  Our  knowledges  are 
all  more  or  less  marred.  But  when  1  hear  persons  say  that  we 
must  not  use  our  reason,  and  that  we  must  take  the  Bible  just  as 
we  find  it,  I  say  that  you  cannot,  unless  you  have  a  reason  to  use 
on  it. 

"  There,"  says  the  priest,  "  we  have  the  advantage  over  you  Dis- 
senters and  Protestants;  we  have  the  voice  of  the  Church."  But  I, 
with  all  humility,  say  to  his  reverence,  "  How  can  we  use  the  voice 
of  the  Church  without  reason  ?  How  can  that  voice  teach  us.  ex- 
cept  through  the  ear-gate  and  the  eye-gate — in  other  words,  except 
through  reason  ?  In  every  system,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
you  must  come  to  that  as  a  last  resort.  You  are  responsible  to 
God,  who  has  said,  "  Come,  let  us  reason  together."  You  are 
bound  to  reason ;  but  you  are  to  avoid  the  conceit  of  reason. 
Cnrsed  be  the  man  who  relies  upon  his  understanding,  and  puts 
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his  weight  ou  it  uuduly,  without  a  consciousness  that  it  needs  cor 
rection  all  the  time.  No  man  ever  went  across  the  sea  that  be  was 
not  perpetually  correcting  his  reckonings.  Ten  thousand  influ- 
ences in  the  heavens  above  and  in  the  waters  beneath,  are  contin- 
ually disturbing  one's  compass,  and  he  must  be  all  the  while  ad- 
justing it,  and  then  he  will  only  approximate  a  direct  course. 

Now,  so  far  as  our  having  absolute  truth  is  Concerned,  it  is  out 
of  the  question.  No  man  can  hold  the  truth  in  its  length  and 
breadth,  and  height  and  depth,  so  as  to  say,  "  I  have  it  abso- 
lutely.'' That  is  a  very  different  thing  from  holding  it  so  that  it 
shall  be  a  light  to  your  path,  bread  for  your  hunger,  water  for  your 
thirst,  and  a  staff  to  lean  on.  1  may  not  know  what  God  is,  but  I 
may  know  that  he  is  infinitely  good  and  merciful.  1  may  not 
know  what  goodness  and  mercy  are  in  such  a  Being;  I  have  not 
seen  these  qualities  except  in  an  adulterated  state.  I  am  like  a  man 
who  never  saw  gold  except  in  quartz — in  little  veins;  who  never 
saw  it  purified,  and  made  into  coins,  and  stamped.  Goodness  and 
mercy  among  men  are  poor  things.  They  are  but  dross,  as  we  see 
them.  But  1  know  that  these  things  summed  up  in  God,  in  the 
vast  expanse  of  the  divine  nature,  which  stretches  without  a  cloud 
from  eternity  to  eternity,  must  be  glorious  beyond  our  concep- 
tion, in  this  world.  I  cannot  understand  the  whole  of  God's 
being,  but  I  can  understand  enough  of  it  to  trust  it  I 
cannot  understand  all  the  teachings  of  God  in  regard  to  moral 
government  and  moral  accountability,  but  I  can  understand  enough 
of  them  to  take  from  them  my  general  direction.  That  is  the 
whole  aim  of  the  Bible  with  reference  to  mv.  It  is  seeking  to  in- 
spire in  me  an  ambition  for  spiritual  things,  and  to  bring  me,  every 
day,  toward  spiritual  manhood,  toward  divine  love,  toward  disinter- 
estedness; and  this  I  can  understand. 

Once  more.  We  see.  in  the  line  of  these  remarks,  why  it  is  that 
when  men  study  the  Word  of  God  we  exhort  them  to  do  it  with 
prayerfnlness ;  witli  a  right  state  of  mind.  We  do  it  because  the 
co-operation  of  tliat  which  is  best  in  you  with  that  which  is  best  in 
the  Bible  is  to  constitute  your  knowledge  of  Scripture.  No  man  can 
come  to  the  Bible  with  a  distempered  heart,  no  man  can  come  to  it 
with  an  animal  life,  no  man  can  come  to  it  with  belluine,  raging 
passions,  and  then  understand  those  truths  which  belong  to  the 
higher  nature.  He  who  would  study  the  Word  of  God  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage must  pre})are  himself  for  it  with  prayer  and  meditation,  and 
keep  his  heart  in  the  right  condition,  as  the  astronomer  polishes  bis 
glasses  and  keeps  his  instruments  in  order  for  his  work.  Temper, 
and  selfishness,  and  pride,  and  arrogance,  and  self-conceit,  are  to  the 
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At:i:i4ient  of  the  Bible  what  clouds  and  mists  are  to  the  astronomei. 
biise  the  Bible  must  be  studied  by  the  heart  and  through  the 
%  the  heart  must  be  kept  right.    Therefore  it  is  that  you  must 
pure  in  heart,  pare  in  thought,  pure  in  feeling,  and  by  prayer 
'Xng  yourself  into  that  higher  realm  where  you  will,  if  anywhere, 
God. 

Beligion  is  experimental,  then  ;  and  no  man  can  argue  scientifi- 
ly  against  it  without  putting  himself  into  the  conditions  of  re- 
,    IS'ion  itself.    I  have  said  that  the  Word  of  Qod  is  essentially  spir- 
^^"^-aal  in  its  interior  nature;  and  that  we  are  to  interpret  it  by  the 
?^-J)erience6f  ourown  best  inward  being;  and  that  though  there  are 
"•-^^bilities   to  error  in  it,  there  are  no  more  there  than  in  every- 
ing  else  that  we  investigate.    When  scientific  men  tell  me  that 
^«  great  historic  facts  of  the  Bible  are  not  to  be  relied  upon, 
^    ^11  them  that  the  Bible  does  not  consist  of  historic  facts.    I 
^^^ink  I  may  almost  say  that  you  might  take  out  from  it  every' 
^"^stige  of  historic  facts — if  you  would  leave  the  revelations  of  the 
^Viaracter  of  God,  of  the  nature  of  man,  and  of  human  destiny — 
"^^ithout  materially  diminishing  its  value.    The  historical  part  of 
Scripture  is  not  very  important.     If  this  were  gone,  the  essential 
l^strt — the  experience  of  holy  men  in  every  age  of  the  world — would 
^till  remain.    It  would  be  more  difficult  to  get  at  it  and  use  it ;  but 
the  validity  of  the  Bible  wo^ild  not  be  destroyed.    It  is  not  alto- 
gether, or  chiefly,  composed  of  chronology  or  of  facts. 

A  scientific  man  says,  "  I  do  not  believe  in  your  Bible."     Perhaps 
Jrou  do,  more  than  you  think.     If  I  were  to  bring  an  experiment  of 
kssiz,  or  an  experiment  of  Faraday,  to  a  test,  it  would  not  do  for 
to  stand  outside  of  all  the  conditions  of  that  experiment,  and 
^•easoii  a  priori.    No  man  would  accept  my  test  unless  I  performed 
ili  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  Agassiz  or  Faraday.    If  an 
i^iStronomer  says,  "  Here  is  a  fact,"  and  I  would  examine  it,  I  must 
ro  through  the  process  which  he  prescribes,  or  I  am  not  competent 
be  his  critic.    If  a  chemist  says,  "Such  and  such  facts  fall  out 
Kinder  such  and  such  circumstances,"  I  am  obliged  to  observe  those 
^ijircumstances  in  testing  it.     If  a  man  says,  **  Such  and  such  things 
^re   true  in  respect  to  the  animal  creation,"  I  am  not  capable  of 
csriticising  his  statement  unless  I  verify  or  falsify  it.     And  no  man 
is  competent  to  criticise  the  Bible  if  he  is  not  in  those  conditions 
xv'hich  are  required   to  enable  him  to  understand  its  aim  and  pur- 
pose.    If  a  man  would  be  qualified  to  criticise  the  Bible,  he  must 
live  a  life  of  spirituality;  he  must  live  a  life  of  fervor  and  devotion; 
he  must  have  an  actual  experience  in  spiritual   things :  and  that 
experience  must  predominate  ovei  the  lower  experience,  as  the  light 
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of  the  8nu  predominates  oyer  the  light  of  the  stars.  .The  sonl  and 
its  conditions  must  triumph  over  the  body  and  its  conditions. 
There  is  a  witness  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  a  moral  intaition,  which  is  • 
not  infallible,  but  which  comes  nearer  to  infallibility  than  the 
lower  forms  of  reason.  If  you  would  criticise  the  Bible,  yon  must 
not  look  at  its  external  features,  but  at  its  internal  qualities; 
as,  if  you  would  judge  of  me,  you  must  not  look  at  my  coat, 
but  at  my  thought-power,  and  will-power.  And  I  declare  that  no 
man  can  set  aside  the  Word  of  God  on  grounds  of  science  who 
cannot  satisfactorily  show  that  he  has  taken  the  Word  of  Otod 
where  it  stands,  as  it  is,  and  according  to  its  own  conditions.  If 
the  man  has  felt  his  infeiiority  ;  if  he  has  felt  his  sinfulness ;  if  be 
has  felt  a  yearning  that  did  not  know  how  to  help  itself;  if  he  has 
felt  the  influence  and  outburst  of  the  divine  nature  in  his  soul,  let 
him  doubt  God  if  he  wants  to;  but  sooner  will  men  who  have  found 
diamonds  or  pearls  throw  them  away,  than  he  who  has  felt  what  is 
the  real  Spirit  of  God  will  reject  it. 

The  Word  of  God,  to  those  that  ai*e  blind  and  nnsearching,  is 
a  hidden  Word ;  but  to  those  who  seek  its  treasures,  it  is  a  Word 
of  hope  and  power  and  love ;  and  I  am  not  afraid  that  the  world 
will  ever  be  content  to  go  without  it.  There  is  yet  too  much 
sorrow ;  too  much  disappointment ;  too  much  groping  in  darkness ; 
too  much  stumbling;  too  much  misery  at  noonday,  turning  the  heart 
of  man  to  midnight ;  too  muda  that  will  implore  God  for  help. 
There  is  no  Book  so  full  of  sympathy  for  sorrow,  or  of  hope  for  the 
sorrowing,  us  this  blessed  Word  of  God. 

Take  it,  then,  not  by  the  rind ;  take  it  not  by  the  leaves  of  the 
tree  on  which  it  grew  :  take  it  by  its  inward  substance,  by  its  spirit 
of  power,  into  your  living,  positive,  personal  experience,  and  go 
your  way  rejoicing,  till  God  shall  speak  to  you,  no  longer  darkly,    . 
through  signs  and  symbols,  but  face  to  face. 


PRAYER   BEFORE  THE   SERMON. 

We  bless  thy  name,  O  our  Father,  that  we  may  draw  near  to  thee, 
time  all  human  help  fails ;  what  time  our  reason  itself,  too  feeble,  fails  to« 
discern  the  way.  For  thou  art  the  universal  Guide,  and  all  things  most  intri- 
cate U)  us  are  plain  and  simple  before  thee.  Thou  art  from  eternity,  aii< 
art  to  eternity.  Nothing  is  that  was  before  thou  wert ;  and  there  shall  b« 
nothin;r  in  time  to  come  except  by  thy  will.  All  things  are  naked  and  oi 
before  thee.  Thou  art  God,  Ruler,  and  dost  control  all  things  by  thy  will^'  -*' 
and  power.  And  thou  art  our  Father.  We  are  heirs  with  Jesus  Christ  to  iiiJ^  *^ 
eternal  inheritance  with  thee.  All  things,  now,  are  ours.  Not  to  those  that^^*-^ 
nsvnot,  not  to  those  that  are  unable  to  take  them,  do  they  belong. 
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those  that  sit  In  darkneM,  and  will  not  see,  tliere  Is  no  sun.  To  tbose  that 
wiU  not  come  forth  and  b^old  the  beantj  of  things  withont,  there  is  no 
comeliness  in  nature.  And  yet  it  is  there  for  those  that  will  behold  and 
take  it.  And  for  all  those  who  hare  the  desire  and  will  to  rise  up  and  call 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  for  all  those  who  trust  thee,  and  love  thee,  and 
lean  toward  thee,  are  all  things— whatever  there  is  in  time,  and  whatever 
there  is  in  tile  eternal  sphere.  Thou  art  thein,  and  they  are  thy  oomr 
panions. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bring  in  upon  our  imderstanding,  this 

morning,  the  truths  of  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.    How  great  is  the 

bleaslng  of  his  influence  by  which  we  are  brought  from  darkness  in  nature 

to  the  light  of  God  in  nature,  and  in  his  Word  fully  interpreted  I    We  rejoice 

tbat  we  are  no  longer  alienated  from  thee,  and  that  we  no  longer  turn  our 

Hftoes  downward  to  find  food  beueath.    We  rejoice  that  we  are  called  of  God, 

and  are  drawn  by  the  sweet  Spirit  of  divine  love  to  look  upward,  and  to 

partake  of  that  bread  and  that  water  of  life  which  come  down  from  heaven 

to  all  that  hunger  and  thirst. 

Grant,  this  morning,  we  pray  thee,  that  we  may  enter  somewhat  upon 
tlie  privileges  and  prerogatives  which  belong  to  us  as  Sons  of  God.  Though 
'y^e  have  no  visible  ornament,  though  we  have  no  outward  insignia,  though 
tliere  is  nothing  external  that  tells  what  we  are,  may  we  feel  the  crown  upon 
our  heac^.  May  we  feel  the  scepter  of  power  in  our  hands.  Hay  we  feel 
t;1iat  we  have  ooutrol  of  our  hands.  May  wo  feel  that  by  patient  continu- 
aance  In  well-doing,  by  faith,  by  hope,  by  love,  wo  may  gain  the  victory,  and 
nalxitain  it  most  gloriously  until  the  end  of  life,  until  the  final  triumph, 
"^rtien  we  reach  the  land  of  the  blessed.  Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  this 
Knoming,  that  we  may  have  some  conception  of  that  blessed  estate  which 
-^Jiey  enjoy  who  dwell  beneath  the  shadow  of  thy  wings, vvrhose  hope  and  trust 
ware  in  God,  and  who  live  by  that  faith  which  worlds  by  love. 

Draw  near,  this  morning,  O  Lord,  to  these  thy  servants  who  are  waiting 
l.n  thy  presence,  and  do  for  each  the  thing  which  thou  seest  to  be  most  need- 
Xal  for  him,  whether  it  be  to  check  or  to  incite;  to  put  down  or  to  lift  up; 
to  send  light  or  to  give  greater  darkness ;  to  cause  singing  to  break  forth  or  i  o 
tyring  those  tears  which  are  remedial.    Grant  that  every  one  in  thy  presence 
may  be  dealt  with,  as  thou,  merciful  in  love,  seeing  the  end  from  the  begin- 
xdng,  and  knowing  what  preparations  are  necessary  for  the  life  which  is 
to  oome,  thinkest  to  be  most  fit  for  thine  own  children.    Love  us,  and  then 
chastise  us  or  caress  us ;  crown  us,  or  put  us  in  sackcloth ;  lift  us  up  on  higli,  or 
oast  us  down  in  abasement.    Deal  faithfully  with  us  that  we  may  laiowthat 
thou  art  caring  for  us.    Humble  us  or  exalt  us,  chastise  us  or  reward  u«,  ac- 
cording to  what  thou  seest  to  be  our  highest  good ;  and  so  guide  us  and  prt^- 
pare  us  for  happiness  and  glory  in  the  future. 

Be  near,  we  beseech  of  thee,  to  any  who  are  sitting  in  afQictions ;  whose 
hearts  sink  within  them,  and  whose  eyes  are  as  fountains  of  tears.  O  Lord, 
may  they  not  dwell  in  a  weary  land  forever  more.  Let  not  their  faith  fail 
them.  Though  sorrow  abides  in  the  night,  joy  comes  in  the  morning.  Bring 
the  morning  to  those  who  long  have  been  as  watchers  waiting  for  the  morn- 
ing star.  O  thou  bright  and  morning  Star,  draw  near  to  any  who  are  carry- 
ing burdens,  and  who,  with  various  apprehensions,  are  seeking  to  fulfill  their 
duties  in  life.  We  pray  that  they  may  know  the  art  of  resting  themselves 
in  God.  May  they  know  how  to  be  interested  in  earthly  things,  and  to  be 
faithful  to  the  end  in  that  to  which  in  thy  providence  thou  hast  called 
them ;  and  yet  may  they  walk  as  those  who  are  not  burdened  nor  distressed, 
(lasting  their  care  on  Him  who  careth  for  them. 

We  pray  for  all  those,  this  morning,  who  are  exercised  in  their  souls  and 
thoughts  for  their  beloved— for  their  companions ;  for  their  children ;  for 
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their  parents ;  or  for  their  friends  who  are  far  away.  Be  eepeoiallj  near  to 
those  who  are  strangers,  and  whose  hearts  yearn  for  those  whom  they  hare 
left  behind,  and  bring  them  Tery  near  to  God— their  fathers*  God— the  God 
tliat  cares  for  all— the  God  who  oares  for  them  beoanse  they  oare  for  others 
a8  well  as  themselves.  We  beseech  of  thee  that  they  may,  in  thy  sanctuary, 
this  morning,  feel  that  thou  art  near  to  those  who  are  remote  from  them. 
And  may  they  feel,  not  that  they  are  foreigners,  nor  exiles,  nor  strangers, 
but  that  they  have  found  their  homo  in  the  house  of  the  liord. 

We  pray  for  all  who  are  disturbed  in  their  faith;  for  those  who  kno# 
not  what  to  believe ;  for  those  who  are  wandering,  but  do  not  love  to  wan- 
der ;  for  those  who  are  on  a  troubled  sea,  beset  with  storms  and  currents 
which  they  cannot  understand.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  come  to  them  walk- 
ing upon  the  water.  Enter  thou  into  the  ship,  and  bring  them  speedily  to 
the  land.  Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  to  every  one  of  them  may  be  revealed 
the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  which  is  the  sum  of  all  wisdom  and  the 
richest  of  all  possessions. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  all  those  who 
labor  in  word  and  doctrine  in  our  midst;  upon  all  those  who  are  in 
responsible  relations  tx)  our  Sunday-schools  and  Bible-classes.  May  the 
^teachers,  and  superintendents,  and  officers  be  filled  with  faith,  and  love,  and 
patience,  and  long-«ufferlng  kindness.  And  as  thou  hast  blessed  the  admin- 
istration of  thy  servants  in  years  gone  by,  still  continue  to  bless  their  sowing 
and  their  reaping. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  all  those,  in  other  churches,  who  are  joined 
with  us  in  labors  and  desires  for  the  reformation  of  morals,  for  the  elevation 
of  the  times,  for  the  purification  of  laws,  and  for  the  advance  of  those  great 
principles  on  which  depends  the  life  of  the  world.  O  Lord,  we  pray  that  the 
envyings,  the  rivalries,  the  fruits  of  evil  passions,  which  have  so  long  marred 
and  wounded  the  glory  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  may  be  taken  out  of  the 
way,  and  that  the  spirit  of  faith,  co-operative  zeal,  and  unfeigned  love,  and 
gentleness,  iind  meekness,  and  humility  may  be  found  everywhere  among 
thy  people.  Spread  abroad  the  light  of  knowledge.  Especially,  give  it  to 
those  that  arc  sitting iu  the  regiou  and  shadow  of  death;  to  those  who  are 
emancipated,  but  x\,vv  not  brought  up  to  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  men 
in  Christ  Jesus. 

We  pray  for  all  thy  people  who  are  scattered  over  this  land  and  over 
other  lands,  and  wlio  ai'c  changed  in  their  relations ;  for  all  those  who  are 
without  the  truth  and  without  the  Gospel.  May  the  light  of  God  as  it  shines 
on  the  face  of  Christ  Jesus  be  beheld  by  all  this  great  people ;  and  may  that 
which  thou  art  doing  for  us,  and  upon  which  the  eyes  of  the  world  look 
wistfully  and  longingly,  be  blessed  to  the  dilTusion  of  knowledge  and  of 
religion,  and  to  the  gi'owth  of  mankind.  Wilt  thou  nmke  men  so  large  that 
they  cannot  be  bpund?  Wilt  thou  make  them  too  strong  for  the  despot? 
Cast  out  that  which  is  base.  Exalt  that  which  is  good.  Have  compassion 
and  mercy  upon  the  poor  and  outlying  millions  throughout  the  globe.  Make 
haste,  and  bring  in  that  promised  day  when  all  the  world  shall  see  thy  sal- 
vation. 

And  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  shall  be  the  praise^  forever 
more.    Afnefn* 


\ 
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HI  MAN  REASON. 
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^  That  we  should  serve  in  newness  of  spirit,  and  not  in  the  oldness  of  the 
letter."— Rom.  vii.  e. 


A  large  part  of  mankind  are  morally  and  intellectually  lazy. 
They  prefer  to  reap  the  benefit  of  thought  without  thinking ;  to 
have  the  paths  of  duty  laid  down  for  their  feet  so  that  they  shall 
have  no  more  trouble  about  right  and  wrong  than  the  engine  has 
about  the  way  in  which  it  shall  travel.  Night  and  day  the  locomo- 
tive finds  its  track  laid  down  for  it ;  and  after  forty  years  it  is  not 
a  whit  more  intelligent  than  it  was  in  the  beginning.  Men  would 
be  glad  to  have  the  path  of  duty  as  hard,  as  rigid,  as  invariable  and 
as  narrow  as  is  the  iron  of  the  railway.  Then,  how  they  could  sail 
off,  and  never  make  a  mistake !  unless  a  switch  were  left  wrong ; 
and  that  would  not  be  their  fault.  Everybody  wants  to  go  right 
without  any  difficulty.  "  Give  me  this  water  that,  if  a  man  take,  he 
shall  not  thirst  again  ;  that  I  need  not  come  hither  to  draw,"  said  the 
woman.  Everybody  wants  water,  and  nobody  wants  the  trouble  of 
drawing  it.  Tliis  is  as  true  spiritually  as  it  is  temporally.  Men  would 
be  glad  to  have  all  parts  of  their  life  reduced  to  customs.  They  would 
be  glad  to  have  a  church  that  should  arrange  their  worship  and 
their  duty,  and  make  them  plain.  They  want  just  such  things  to 
do,  and  just  so  many  of  them,  to  be  done  just  so  often.  They  want 
the  when,  the  where,  and  the  what  laid  down  with  that  absolute  cer- 
tainty with  which  Babbage's  calculating  machine  brings  out  figures 
and  results. 

Men  have  the  idea  that  a  perfect  moral  character  is  one  in 
which  every  faculty  is  like  a  wheel  in  a  clock  which  is  so  arranged 
that,  being  once  wound  up,  it  starts  ofi*,  and  goes  on  ticking  all  the 
day  long,  and  strikes  at  the  appointed  hours  without  any  mistake. 
Their  idea  of  being  perfect  is,  never  to  go  wrong.      They  have  very 
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little  conception  of  quality,  of  executive  power,  of  self-registering 
intelligeuce,  or  of  personal  control.  They  have  very  little  thought 
of  true  manhood.  Their  idea  is,  as  I  have  said,  never  to  go  wrong; 
and  the  best  way  to  do  that,  is  not  to  go  at  all.  Things  that  are 
dead  never  go  wrong.  Stones  never  go  wrong.  Last  yearns  stalks 
of  expended  vegetables  never  go  wrong.  The  only  thing  that  goes 
wrong  is  that  wJiich  has  life.  But  life  force,  versatile,  complex, 
organized,  and  under  voluntary  control — that  scarcely  enters  into 
men's  conception  of  the  idea  of  true  muihood. 

The  majority  of  men  want  a  priesthood.  Say  as  much  as  yon 
please  about  the  objections  of  men  to  being  priest-ridden ;  if  they 
do  not  want  to  be  priest-ridden,  they  want  a  priest  to  ride.  Men 
want  some  one  to  fix  things  for  them.  They  do  not  like  the 
trouble  of  fixing  things  for  themselves.  People  like  to  eat,  but  they 
do  not  like  to  cook.  So  men  want  a  church  that  shall  settle  their 
religion  for  them ;  and  they  revile  those  churches  that  do  not  do  it 
^They  contrast  them  witli  those  that  do.  They  want  to  lean  on 
their  fellow-men.  They  want  to  have  those  things  which  appertain 
to  the  higher  relations  of  life  settled  for  them,  so  that  in  the  minor 
circles  of  life  they  can  have  their  own  way,  and  be  at  ease.  And  of 
course  this  spirit  will  lead  them  to  a  constant  perversion  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures. 

It  was  precisely  this  narrow,  unreasoning  idolatry  of  the  law  in 
the  Old  Te-^tameut,  that  Paul  combatted.  It  was  at  this  that  he 
aimed  some  of  bis  severest  sentences.  It  was  against  this  that  he 
excited  intense  remonstrance.  Jesus  himself  cast  his  teachings  in 
the  very  highest  mould. 

It  is  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  the  teachings  of  our  Saviour 
that  they  cannot  be  taken  literally.     Therefore  they  cannot  be  in- 
terpreted easily ;  and  they  never  can  be  explained  so  that  you  can 
say  about  them,  "There,  that  is  fixed  and  settled  forever."     I  will 
defy  any  man  to  take  the  simplest  form  of  Christ's  instructions,  if 
he  undertakes  to  follow  them  logically,  clear  through  to  the  end^ 
and  not  be  stirred  up  by  them  to  act  as  a  perpetual  legislator,  and 
subject  them  to  a  court  of  adjudication  on  account  of  their  diflB- 
culties.    They  do  not  settle  the  minds  of  men  :  they  excite  them. 
They  do  not  end  controversies:  they  produce  them.    As  you  will 
see  before  I  get  through,  they  demand  the  exercise,  in  every  one,  of 
a  rational  judgment,  acting  under  the  influence  of  right  moral 
feeling. 

. Ansable  as  the  New  Testament 
llty  if  men  choose  to  pervert  it 
loSt  endless. 
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This  was  the  iustractioa  of  the  writer  to  tlie  Hebrews,  whoever 

e  was — namely,  that  men  must  think ;   that  they  must  not  be 

assive  recipients  either  of  custom,  or  of  rules,  or  of  dogmas,  or  of 

nything  else ;  that  they  roust  vitalize  whatever  they  take  hold  of, 

nd  impress  their  judgment  upou  it 

**  When  for  the  time  ye  ought  to  be  teachers,  ye  have  need  that  one 
you  again  which  be  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  Gk)d;  and  are 
iDeoome  such  as  have  need  of  milk,  and  not  of  strong  meat.  For  every  one 
'tt^liat  useth  milk  is  unskillful  in  the  word  of  righteousness  [that  is,  undisci- 
Y>Uned— not  used  to  handling] :  for  he  is  a  babe.  But  strong  meat  belongeth 
-^o  them  that  are  of  f  uU  age,  even  those  who  by  reason  of  use  have  their 
flenses  exercised  to  discern  both  good  and  evlL" 

This  is  the  idea  that  he  had  of  a  true  manhood — one  that  was 
vraked  up ;  one  that  was  disciplined  by  actual  practice ;  by  the  use 
of  the  investigating  faculties ;    by  the  use  of  the  judgment  and 
moral  sense.     His  idea  was  that  one  who  had  attained  true  man- 
liood  was  one  who  had  become  accomplished ;  who  was«  practically 
expert  in  determining  what  was  true  and  what  was  false,  what 
iras  right  and  what  was  wrong,  what  was  good  and  what  was  bad, 
liirbat  was  high  and  what  was  low.     It  was  his  idea  that  a  true  man 
Iras  to  be  a  judicatory  in  respect  to  his  immediate  sphere  of  duty, 
aind  in  respect  to  his  duty  in  his  social  connections  with  those  that 
are  around  about  him ;  and  that  he  was  so  to  employ  the  Word  of 
Ood  as  to  receive  from  it  hints  and  intimations  and  helps,  so  that, 
by  the  independent  use  of  liis  oWn  God-given  reason  and  God- 
established  conscience,  he  should  be  able  to  determine,  in  a  manly 
way,  what  was  right  and  what  was  wrong,  and  follow  them. 

It  is  this  kind  of  self-registered  manhood  that  the  Bible  is  aim- 
ing at,  and  that  the  Old  Testament  has  failed  to  produce,  but  that 
the  New  Testament  is  working  out,  through  discipline  and  manage- 
ment, for  men  ;  and  if  men  fail  of  attaining  it,  it  will  be  because 
the  Scripture  is  interpreted  in  the  old  Levitical  spirit,  and  not  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

This  passage  is  the  recognition  of  the  habitual  freedom  and 
activity  of  that  inspiration  of  God  which  cannot  be  understood 
without  study  and  labor.  The  principles  of  moral  life  cannot  be 
applied  without  a  certain  degree  of  careful  thought,  each  one  for 
himself,  in  his  own  place,  and  in  the  exigencies  of  his  personal 
tiaily  life.  Nor  can  any  man,  in  doing  this,  get  rid  of  perplexities, 
of  doubts,  of  diflSculties,  and  at  times  of  mistakes. 

In  interpreting  the  New  Testament,  as  men  are  made,  and 
as  it  is  constnicted  for  their  use,  doubts  and  uncertainties  are 
indispensable.  The  complications  which  we  meet  in  connection 
with  the  duties  of  our  practical   every-day  life  imply  the  same 
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thing.  Men  will  be  uncertain,  for  a  time,  as  to  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong.  They  will  be  nnoertain,  for  a  time,  as  to  how 
to  carry  out  the  precepts  of  Christian  life.  This  tmcertainty 
l)elong8  to  human  experience.  It  is  a  part  of  the  divine  economy. 
You  would  like  to  get  rid  of  it ;  but  you  never  will,  except  by 
metliods  that  will  unman  you.  For  it  is  by  the  exercise  of  our- 
selves, it  is  by  the  development  of  our  faculties,  it  is  by  use,  it  is  by 
discerning  truth  and  applying  it  to  ourselves,  that  we  ai^e  to  unfold 
and  grow  to  Christian  manhood.  The  power  of  self-control  and 
legislative  freedom  in  selecting  methods  of  attaining  right  ends, 
and  tlie  light  of  moral  intuition  which  follows  the  remitting  of  sub- 
jects to  constant  revision  and  rejudgment,  are  the  noblest  form&. 
of  mental  activity  which  as  yet  we  are  acquainted  with. 

I  shall  now  select  a  few  instances  from  the  New  Testament,  tc 


illustrate  the  general  statements  which  I  have  made.  I  shall  no  -I 
tiike  those  •parts  of  Scripture  which  are  confessedly  difficult ;  no  -^t 
shall  I  take  that  language  which  is  confessedly  mystical ;  nor  shaMr~Jl 

T  take  tliose  passages  which  are  so  spiritualized  as  to  be  suppose*  . i.d 

to  be  above  the  reach  of  ordinary  understandings.  On  the  otb^^  er 
hand,  T  propose  to  select  the  language  of  Christ  himself.  I  propo^  ^^ee 
to  select  tliat  language  which  has  reference,  not  to  interior  antu^d 
spiritual  states,  but  to  outward  and  physical  life.  I  propose,  i^:  -fin- 
doeci,  to  iake  tlie  Sermon  on  the  Mount — a  sermon  which  is  univ^^  'er- 
sally  acooi)tcd  as  a  marvel  of  ethical  instruction  by  all  parties  in 

tlie  riiurcli,  and  just  as  much  by  all  parties  out  of  the  Churc^zz^ch. 
Those  who  reject,  as  well  as  those  who  receive,  the  Bible  as  areveM^  rela- 
tion of  Cod,  take  ground   of  admiration    for  the  Sermon  on  t     z^Iie 
Mount,  and  put  high  value  on  its  teachings.  That  Sermon  is  said    — Ito 
be  universal ;  and  in  this  respect  it  is  so — that  it  is  as  much  believ— ^si^ed 
by  atheists  as  by  Christians. 

Now,  I  aver  tliat  there  is  no  part  of  Scripture,  from  beginni 
to  end,  lliat  it  is  more  impossible  to  interpret  at  its  face  with( 
thought,  without   study,  and  "without   a  constant   perplexing 
spouse,  than  this  very  Sermon  on  the  Mount.    And  if  tliis  is  trin 
the  more  outward,  ethical  instructions  of  Christ,  how  much  m^ 
will  it  be  true  of  his  higher  instructions,  such  as  those  which 
recorded  by  .John ! 

1  cannot  now  go  into  the  full  discussion  of  all  the  points  wh       ^ch 
1  have  raised.     I  shall  propose,  if  my  life  be  spared,  at  a  later  ^B-V^ 
to  take  up  the  political  economy  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  L     ^  * 
series  of  discourses.     However  that  may  be,  T  can  only,  this  mc^-  ^^n- 
ing.  touch  upon  it. 

Pirst,  consider  iA\o  leac\\'\Yv^;i^  o^  CAwlst  on  the  subject  of  the     "nse 
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of  physical  foroe — iu  regard  to  the  right  of  a  man  to  defend  himself 
\)y  the  employment  of  other  than  moral  agencies. 

'*  I  aay  unto  jou,  ttiat  ye  re§db»t  not  eyil,  but  whusoever  shall  smite  th<3e 
on  xhy  rijirht  cheek  tarn  to  him  the  other  also.  And  if  any  man  wUl  sue 
^hee  at  the  law,  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak  also." 

Here  are  the  two  great  elements  of  personal  safety,  aj^d  the  safety 
of  property  rights  and  interests ;  and  the  command  is  explicit  in 
regard  to  them  both.  If  any  man  attack  you,  d,o  not  defend  yonr- 
self ;  submit.  If  he  wants  your  coat,  give  him  more.  Let  him 
take  it.  Do  not  fight  for  your  property.  And  if  he  smite  you,  in- 
stead of  resisting,  turn  the  other  cheek. 

This  would  seem  to  be  verv  clear.  Certainly  vou  cimnot  make 
language  more  explicit.  Yet  I  say  that  if  you  were  to  undertake 
to  carry  it  out  literally,  you  would  pervert  human  society  so  that 
there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  Christianity  in  the  world.  I  aflSrm 
this,  not  theoretically,  but  as  the  result  of  the  revelation  of  God's 
providence  among  men,  and  as  a  fulfillment  of  God's  teaching  in  reve- 
lation— that  groat,  unending  and  perpetual  revelation  that  is  going 
on  in  the  human  race.  It  would  destroy  the  whole  framework  and 
order  of  society.  I  will  not  say  that  there  could  be  no  armies — 
that,  of  course,  you  understand;  but  there  could  be  no  police; 
there  could  be  no  government ;  there  could  be  no  resisting  the  ani- 
mal violence,  the  belluiue  passions  of  the  undeveloped  masses  of 
mankind.  And  if  there  is  no  right  to  use  physical  force  in  the 
individual,  then  there  can  be  no  right  to  use  physical  force  in  the 
family,  none  in  the  city,  none  in  the  state,  and  none  in  the  nation. 
If  there  is  no  right  to  use  physical  force,  then  anybody  that 
luis  anything  that  is  valuable  to  a  rude,  unprincipled  man,  must 
lie  still  and  let  that  which  is  animal  amojig  men  creep  over  all  that 
is  moral  and  intelligent  and  noble  in  the  world.  It  would  remand 
the  race  to  barbarism.  It  would  leave  it  to  the  mercy  of  an  un- 
regulated force,  not  always  in  action,  but  potential,  and  lying  . 
latent,  and  ready  for  action. 

Men  are  brought  into  morality  by  drill,  by  disciplinary  force.  A 
government  of  physical  force  is  adapted  to  mankind  iu  their  early 
days.  And  when  they  have  been  develoi)ed,  it  is  fear  of  physical 
force  that  holds  them  in  such  a  state  of  obedience  that  the  sword 
may  be  sheathed,  and  that  the  lictor's  fasces  may  be  laid  aside. 

According  to  the  strict  interpretation  of  this  passage,  we  are 
not  to  resist  evil.  Do  you  think  it  would  promote  the  morality  of 
the  world  to  act  upon  that  interpretation?  If  you  wore  walking 
the  street,  and  rudo,  violont  men  should  as.sail  children  and  women, 
and  you   should  put  your  hands  in   your  pockets,  or  over  your 
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shocked  eyes,  and  go  past,  and  not  interfere,  would  it  promote 
morality?  To  publish  the  proclamation  to  all  the  brutal  lusts 
throughout  the  world,  "  Do  what  you  have  a  mind  to ;  nobody  can 
resist  you" — would  that  promote  morality?  If  it  is  wrong  to 
resist  the  stroke  of  the  hand ;  if  it  is  wrong  to  resist  the  passions  of 
men ;  if  it  is  wrong  to  resist  evil  throughout  the  whole  scale,  then 
we  have  no  right  of  protection  or  safety. 

But  is  not  this  principle  given  up  ?  Do  we  think  we  must  not 
resist  evil  ?  How  about  the  Modocs,  and  the  pioneer  settlers  within 
their  reach?  Would  it  tend  to  Christianity  to  say  to  the  savage 
Indians,  '^  Destroy  the  cottages,  and  overrun  the  helpless  villagers," 
and  lift  no  hand  to  prevent  slaughter,  or  punish  the  perpetrators 
of  the  deed?  The  whole  Christian  world  has  taken  the  view  that 
brutal  violence  should  be  resisted.  If  there  be  one  thing  certain,  it 
is  that,  whatever  Christianity  has  lost  or  gained,  whatever  it  h 
neglected  or  done,  fighting  has  been  one  of  its  favorite  ethical  pur 
suits.  Notwithstanding  this  apparently  ctxplicit  command,  forbid 
ding  resistance  to  evil,  there  never  before  were  such 
organizations  and  arrangements  for  contesting  evil   as  there 


now.     Society  has  been  built  on  the  principle  of  physical  force  ancE^  -d 
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resistance,  from  the  time  of  Christ  to  this  day.  And  whatever  tri — 
umph  has  been  achieved,  whatever  progress  has  been  made  in  civil— -^-1" 
ization,  is  due,  not  to  the  non-resistant  principle,  but  to  the  resist— =^^" 
ing  power  which  men  have  used.  There  have  been  some  who  hav^^^^^ 
not  employed  this  power.  There  have  been  single  Voices 
up  in  opposition  to  it.  There  have  been  a  few  sects  organi 
in  favor  of  non-resistance.  In  our  day,  there  are  the  Friends^ 
who  adhere  to  this  doctrine.  But  I  doubt  whether  they  can  hoi 
their  ground.  I  doubt  whether,  during  the  last  civil  war,  theyi 
thought  they  could  hold  their  ground.  But  the  question  is  no 
settled  by  tlie  experience  of  these  people.  I  admit  their  worth-, 
and  the  beauty  of  their  lives.  I  admit  that  there  are  many  thing 
about  their  example  which  are  transcendently  desirable.  I  honoL 
them,  and  reverence  them,  and  in  many  respects  would  be  glad  t^ 
follow  in  their  footsteps,  if  I  could.  But  their  prosperity  does  not:, 
prove  anything.  If  every  man  in  the  United  States  had  been  n 
Friend,  and  if  all  had  acted  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
the  Friends,  and  if  then  this  nation  had  been  populated,  and  had 
gone  through  its  colonial  history,  and  through  its  conflicts  with 
the  Indians,  and  through  its  civil  strifes,  and  successfully  main- 
tained tiie  govornnuMit;  if  the  nation  had  developed  and  risen  to 
its  present  dogn^e  of  pro8])erity  with  its  policy  and  procedure  in 
the  Imiids  of  the  Frvcud^,  acUwg  ixccovding  to  their  views  on  the  sub- 
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ject  of  non-resistanoe,  it  would  have  been  a  settling  of  the  qnestion ; 

^Irat  yon  will  observe  that  the  Friends  are  only  a  handful  of  men, 

"witbin  the  sphere  of  organized  law,  formed  on  the  principle  of 

^physical  force.    They  are  like  persons  inside  of  a  fort,  who  will  not 

serve  the  guns  of  the  fort,  but  who  take  its  protection.    They  are 

j^arded  by  the  laws  and  by  the  police.    The  hands  of  magistrates 

Ihave  taken  physical  violence  out  of  the  han^s  of  the  individuals  in 

the  community;  but  physical  violence  is  not  taken  out  of  the  way. 

Sesistance  by  outward  force  is  better  organized  and  better  attained 

in  the  hands  of  a  few  than  it  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  whole 

commonity;  but  it  exists  notwithstanding.     Therefore,  whatever 

the  system  of  the  Friends  may  illustrate — and  it  has  illustrated 

many  things  that  we  ought  not  to  forget — it  does  not  illustrate 

that  human  affairs  can  be  conducted  on  the  absolute  prinoiple  of 

non-resistance.    It  does  not  touch  that  question. 

That  in  a  far-off  state,  that  in  the  ripeness  of  human  develop- 
ment, the  law  of  non-resistance  will  have  a  universal  application^  I 
think  to  be  more  than  likely ;  but  that  it  should  have  a  universal 
application  now  is  not  possible. 

If  I  were  to  point  out,  in  a  book  of  household  economy,  in  the 
month  of  June,  what  it  was  best  to  do  with  pippins,  and  you 
should  go  out  and  pick  your  pippins,  which  were  about  as  big  as 
peas,  and  bring  them  into  the  house,  and  undertake  to  treat  them 
according  to  the  receipt  laid  down  in  that  book  for  the  treatment 
of  pippins  in  November,  what  success  and  what  products  would 
you  have?  That  the  final  outcome  of  government  by  force,  and 
government  by  force  mixed  with  moral  influence,  that  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  forcible  and  partially  forcible  means  employed  for 
the  development  and  civilization  of  men,  will  be  one  in  which  we 
can  by  reason  and  moral  sense  govern  mankind,  I  believe;  though 
I  cannot  say  that  I  am  certain  of  it.  I  think  it  highly  probable 
that,  by-and-by,  when  the  final  condition  is  reached,  the  world 
will  be  able  to  get  along  without  the  administration  of  physical 
punishment ;  but  that  time  has  not  yet  arrived.  As  far  as  circum- 
stances will  permit,  we  are  to  dispense  with  it,  and  no  farther. 

We  do  this  in  the  household.  We  govern  our  children  with 
^eference  to  their  ultimate  condition,  and  we  use  physical  force  in 
their  development  according  to  its  requirements.  And  so  it  should 
be  in  governing  the  world.  Just  as  far  as  it  is  practicable  to  guide 
men  and  nations  in  our  day  on  principles  of  moral  influence  and 
intelligent  reason,  and  not  by  force,  it  is  our  duty  to  do  it.  In 
other  words,  this  precept  of  Christ,  if  taken  in  its  spirit,  is  one  of 
the  noblest  that  was  ever  uttered;  but  if  taken  according  to  the 
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letter,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  times,  it  kills.  We  are  to 
come  into  the  newness,  the  largeness  of  the  spirit  This  is  the  lair 
of  love  which  Christ  gave  to  men — ^the  law  that  will  snffer  rather 
than  inflict  suffering.  Just  so  far  as  in  your  judgment,  enlight- 
ened by  experience  and  by  reasoning,  you  can  dispense  with  lower 
physical  force,  and  rely  upon  these  higher  instruments,  you  are  to 
do  so ;  but  no  man  should  divest  himself  of  lower  physical  force 
until  he  has  power  of  control  by  upper  and  spiritual  influenoea 
Force,  if  you  must ;  love,  if  you  can. 

On  every  man,  then,  rests  the  responsibility  of  education  and 
interpretation.  There  is  no  law,  no  rule,  on  this  subject  Yon  say, 
"  When  may  I  give  up  physical  force  ?  **  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  am 
not  a  priest.  The  thing  has  not  been  catalogued  and  laid  down. 
All  the  possible  conjunctions  of  circumstances  have  not  been  in- 
ventoried. And  if  they  had  been,  I  would  not  let  you  know  it  I 
would  say,  "  It  is  a  part  of  the  business  of  your  life  to  find  out  the 
way  for  yourself.    You  are  to  make  progress  by  your  own  efforts.** 

A  boy  that  has  no  inventive  talent;  that  is  not  thonghtfal; 
that  is  forever  hanging  on  to  his  father,  and  asking,  "  How  shall  I 
do  this?"  and,  "How  shall  I  do  that?**  is  pushed  off  if  his  father 
loves  him,  and  is  made  to  find  out  what  he  needs  to  know,  or  go 
without  knowing  it  The  necessity  of  knowing  is  the  making  of  men. 

How  is  it  that  the  children  of  rich  men  are  so  often  imbeciles  ? 
The  men  that  are  so  powerful,  so  mighty,  are  so  because  they  were 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  and  had  to  work.  They  had 
nobody  to  tell  them  or  to  help  them,  and  they  had  many  to  hinder 
them ;  and  the  obstacles  which  they  met  stimulated  them  to  exer- 
tion, and  they  found  out  their  way  by  hard  knocks,  more  taken 
than  given;  and  so  they  became  men  of  might.  But  they  are 
afraid  of  having  their  children  subjected  to  those  same  hard  knocks, 
and  they  smooth  and  soften  the  way  for  them.  The  result  is  that 
their  children  come  up  without  the  education  which  they  received, 
and  without  their  power. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  divine  economy,  clearly  indicated,  that  men 
must  have  the  responsibility  of  finding  out  what  is  right,  and  of 
learning  how  to  do  it  It  is  the  finding  out,  the  learning,  that 
develops  them.  This  view  is  laid  down  in  the  political  economy  of 
the  New  Testament. 

Take  another  point  of  this  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  is 
usually  so  much  talked  of  as  being  simple  and  plain.  Consider 
the  direction  which  Christ  gives  on  the  subject  of  alms-giving: 

*'Give  to  him  that  a^^keth  ol  thee,  aud  from  him  tbax  would  borrow  of 
tbae  turn  not  thou  away.*' 
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There  is  nothiug  anywhere  that  eonnteryails  that  The  abso- 
lute command  is  to  give  freely  to  those  who  want  If  a  man  wants 
TO  borrow  anything,  let  him  have  it :  and  if  he  forgets  (as  he  always 
^ill)  to  return  it,  do  not  go  for  it  That  is  the  plain,  unexpounded, 
unmitigated  precept 

Suppose,  now,  a  man  should  say,  '*It  is  a  thing  settled,  if  any- 
thing  is,  that  alms-giving  is  to  be  universally  practiced,  and  that 
whatever  a  man  wants  is  to  be  given  to  him?"  Do  our  friends, 
the  Quakers,  who  insist  upon  the  literal  translation  of  the  passage 
on  the  subject  of  resistance,  take  a  literal  view  of  this  passage  also  ? 
Do  they  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets  for  all  that  ask  of  them, 
and  draw  it  out  full  ?  No.  "This  is  to  be  construed,'*  they  say. 
"You  are  to  take  it  in  its  spirit"  Yes,  I  say  that  you  are  to  take 
it  in  its  spirit,  and  not  in  its  letter.  A  literal  interpretation  of  it 
would  slay  mankind,  almost.  It  would  well-nigh  destroy  the  busi- 
ness life  of  organized  society.  It  would  break  up  fellowship  be- 
tween man  and  man.  It  would  promote  the  very  opposite  of 
that  virtue  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  New  Testament  to  incul- 
cate. 

Suppose  you  were  to  take  away  from  men  the  necessity  of  earn- 
ing?   Suppose  you  were  to  shield  them  from  all  suffering?    Sup- 
pose you  were  to  relieve  them  from  the  need  of  all  exertion  ?    Sup- 
pose you  were  to  speak  to  the  four  hundred  thousand  people  in 
Brooklyn,  and  say,  "  To-morrow,  whoever  wants  money,  and  will 
go  to  Wall  Street,  may  have  as  much  as  he  needs  for  fuel,  for  bread, 
for  clothes  and  for  rent  ?"     I  should  like  to  know  how  many  would 
pot  up  their  hoes,  their  shovels,  their  various  utensils,  and  say, 
**  What  is  the  use  of  working  if  we  can  have  all  that  we  want  to 
inake  us  comfortable  without  earning  it  ?  '*     Would  it  not  produce 
one  universal  carnival  of  laziness?     We  do  not  need  to  ask  whether 
it  would  or  not;    for  there  is    a  realm,  thickly  populated — the 
tropic  realm — where  there  is  no  winter,  and  where  the  sun  says,  by 
the  voice  of  a  thousand  trees,  roots  and  spontaneous  growths,  to  the 
inillions  there,   "You  do   not  need  to  work.     The    banana,  the 
orange,  and  the  cassava,  says  to  them,  "  Come,  we  will  furnish  you 
^with  an  abundance  of  food."    And  what  sort  of  people  are  they? 
"Hie  whole  of  them  put  together  would  not  make  one  man  endowed 
^with  foresight,  and  frugality,  and  punctuality,  and  fidelity,  and  in- 
ventiveness, and  all  those  qualities  which  go  t1)  make  a  full-grown 
Yankee  !     We  have  the  most  fruitful  climate  on  the  globe  for  the 
development  of  men ;  and  with  them  the  climate  is  the  most  un 
frnitful.     With  us  it  is  the  easiest,  and  with  them  it  is  the  hardest, 
to  develop- robust  manhood.     In  those  climates  where  men  do  not 
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have  to  work  nor  ask  for  what  they  need,  they  are  wlthoat  ambi- 
txoTLj  and  without  a  feeling  of  responsibility. 

We  have  a  still  fuither  exemplification  of  this  in  those  oonn- 
tries  where  the  Boman  Catholic  religion  has  prevailed,  and  where 
charity  has  been  made  conspicuous,  and  has  been  treated  as  an  emi- 
nent virtue  by  Roman  Catholic  organizations.  In  those  communi- 
ties where  the  whole  spirit  of  religion  has  run  to  the  giving  of  alms, 
and  where  charity  has  been  common,  what  has  been  the  result  ? 
Self-respect  has  been  destroyed.  A  universal  and  shameless  mendi- 
cancy has  been  induced. 

I  do  not  say  that  there  are  no  worthless  men,  that  there  are 
no  beggars,  in  this  Protestant  country ;  but  I  say  what  the  general 
observation  of  men  will  bear  out,  that  those  nations  where  charity 
and  alms-giving  are  prevalent  give  us  the  great  mass  of  our  beg- 
gars. 

We  have  still  another  example,  only  it  exists  in  a  different 
quarter.  England  undertook  to  legislate  so  that  the  poverty  or 
dependence  of  her  under-classes  should  be  alleviated.  Having  a 
false  system  for  the  disposal  of  her  capital,  and  for  the  distribution 
of  her  lands,  she  found  that  there  was  an  immense  under-class  of 
men  who  could  not  earn  their  living,  so  that  suffering  came  in; 
and  she  attempted  to  relieve  them  by  public  charity,  and  estab- 
lished her  poor-laws;  and  what  has  been  the  effect?  It  has  been 
to  corrupt  and  debauch  her  laboring-classes.  Aud  to-day  the  fore- 
most statesmen  of  England  stand  aghast  at  the  fruit  of  the  literal 
carrying  out  of  the  precept,  "  Give  to  him  that  asketh,  and  from 
him  that  would  borrow  of  thee  turn  not  thou  away.**  And  not 
only  England,  but  other  nations  in  which  the  giving  of  alms  haa 
been  widely  practiced,  and  has  well  nigh  wrought  the  destruction 
of  society,  are  beginning  to  take  the  back  track.  And  they  must 
take  it;  for  the  moment  you  make  it  possible  for  men  to  get  money 
without  earning  it,  you  strike  at  the  welfare  of  mankind,  by  en- 
couraging and  begetting  that  indolence  which  is  an  insurmount- 
able obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  healthful  human  development. 

Take  the  spirit  of  this  command.  Do  noc  put  too  much  stress 
on  the  lector.  Interpret  -the  passage  as  enjoining  the  practice  of 
generosity,  of  lielpfulness,  of  kindness  one  toward  another.  Accept 
it  as  inculcating  a  disposition  in  every  man  to  look,  not  on  his  own 
things,  but  on  the  things  of  others.  That  is  to  say,  make  it  a  prin- 
ciple adaptable,  according  to  your  feeling  and  judgment.  Say, 
**  As  far  as  I  think  it  to  be  wise,  I  will  give;  I  will  practice  alms- 
giving as  far  as  1  think  it  will  be  beneficial;  I  will  not  rudely  turn 
away  those  who  would  borrow  or  beg.**     Interpreted  and  accepted 
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Chas,  it  will  be  beneficenL     Use  it  according  to  your  own  ox- 

jperience  and  judgment,  and  yon  will  make  it  a  blessing.  Employed 

according  to  the  spirit,  it  gives  life;  but  employed  according  to  the 

letter,  it  kills.  Interpreted  as  the  large  kindness  of  man  to  man,  and 

^18  a  means  by  which  men  may  help  each  other,  it  is  full  of  health 

And  saving  grace ;  but  literalized  it  is  fall  of  death  and  damnation- 

''  How,  then,"  it  is  asked,  *'  shall  I  know  when  it  will  hurt  and 

when  it  will  not  ?"    I  cannot  tell  you.    It  is  your  business  to  find 

out    '^  But,  I  am  so  uncertain.    If  I  only  knew,  when  people  came 

to  my  door."    Yes,  if  you  gnly  knew.     You  must  find  out    "  Oh, 

that  I  could  be  certain  ! "    If  you  were  certain,  there  would  be  no 

education.    It  is  the  discriminating,  the  inquiry,  the  taking  the 

trouble  to  find  out,  the  coming  to  judgment,  that  is  teaching  you 

and  making  a  man  of  you. 

If  it  were  possible,  the  instruction  of  our  Saviour  on  the  subject 
of  enterprise  and  foresight  is  still  mo^'e  striking : 

^  Tiierefore  I  say  unto  you,  take  no  thought  for  your  Uf e,  what  ye  shall 
eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink ;  nor  yet  for  your  body,  what  ye  shall  put  on.  Is 
not  the  life  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment?  Behold  the  fowls 
of  the  air ;  for  they  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap,  nor  gather  into  bams ;  yet 
your  heavenly  Father  feedeth  them.  Are  ye  not  much  better  than  they? 
Which  of  you  by  taking  thought  can  add  one  cubit  to  his  stature  ?  And 
why  take  ye  thought  for  raiment?  Consider  the  Uiies  of  the  field,  how  they 
grow;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin  ;  and  yet  I  say  unto  you,  that 
even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.  Where- 
fore, if  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field,  which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow 
is  oast  into  the  oven,  shall  he  not  much  more  clothe  you,  O  ye  of  Uttle 
faith?" 

Was  there  ever  anything  so  absolutely  plain  ?  Was  there  ever 
anything  hedged  up  with  such  illustrations?  Take  no  thought ; 
for  the  morrow  shall  take  thought  for  the  things  of  itself.  Look  at 
the  birds.  They  take  no  thought ;  and  yet  they  are  fed.  Look  at 
the  lilies.  They  take  no  thought;  and  yet  they  are  clothed.  If 
Ood  feeds  the  birds,  and  clothes  the  lilies,  will  not  he  still  more 
clothe  and  feed  you  ? 

The  language  seems  unmistakable ;  and  yet  I  say  that  if  you 
take  it  literally,  it  will  lead  to  demoralization,  and  to  destruc- 
tion. I  should  like  to  see  if  men  who  stand  still  and  do  nothing 
are  clothed  like  lilies.  I  notice  that  they  are  tatterdemalions 
who  literally  attempt  to  live  without  taking  thought  as  to  how 
they  shall  be  clothed.  I  should  like  to  see  if  men  would  have 
all  the  food  they  want  without  taking  thought.  As  I  see 
them,  they  are  eating  out  of  swillpails  and  garbage  carts,  and 
are  running  round  with  baskets  for  scraps  and  fragments.  Who  ' 
are  the  men   that  are  the  best  clothed  and  fed?     Are  they  the 
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men  who  do  not  take  any  thought  or  care?  It  almost  astounds 
one  to  think  how  very  opposite  the  facts  are  from  what  the  text 
says.    If  you  take  it  literally,  it  kills. 

But  look  on  the  other  side.  What  are  the  troubles  of  this 
world  ?  How  little  happiness  there  is  among  successful  men  who, 
having  foresight,  throw  their  affairs  out  of  to-day  into  to-morrow C 
How  the  great  golden  wheel  creaks  as  it  turns  rounds  grinding  out 
bugfnl  after  bagful  as  the  result  of  their  enterprise!  How  little 
happiness  do  they  enjoy  who  give  themselves  up  entirely  to  world- 
liness  and  the  amassing  of  wealth  1  How  do  they  produce  wealth  ? 
Is  it  not  by  rasping  care  and  anxiety,  and  by  all  manner  of  craft 
and  deception  ?  And  who  does  not  know  that  these  things  bring 
nnhappiness  ? 

Suppose,  then,  you  take  the  spint  of  this  passage,  which  is,  that 
while  you  are  working  to-day  you  are  not  to  worry  about  to- 
morrow ;  that  while  you  are  sacking  your  food  and  clothing  in  the 
present,  you  are  not  to  fret  about  the  futui*e.  It  does  not  mean 
that  yon  are  to  forego  vigilance  and  exertion.  How  is  it  that  the 
birds  are  fed?  I  have  noticed  that  they  always  get  up  early,  and 
hunt  for  their  food.  God  has  provided  for  them.  He  feeds  my 
robins,  but  I  see  that  when  they  are  hungry  they  go  and  pick  up 
angleworms  on  my  lawn.  God  clothes  my  lilies ;  but  I  have  to 
plant  them,  and  see  that  they  have  a  chance  to  grow  and  develop. 
And  if  you  would  be  clothed  and  fed  you  must  be  active  and  in- 
dustrious. He  that  lives  according  to  the  spirit  of  this  passage  will 
be  wide  awake,  enterprising,  and  energetic;  but  he  will  not  be  a 
slave  to  his  own  prosperity  and  possessions.  He  will  live  in  a  large 
freedom.  He  will  not  allow  these  things  to  be  a  source  of  care  and 
anxiety  to  him.  The  practice  of  the  spirit  of  this  precept  would 
redeem  a  man  from  the  thrall  of  riches.  The  letter  kills.  The 
spirit  makes  alive. 

Look  at  one  other  point — the  dissuasion  from  acquiring  riches. 

On  no  other  point  is  tliere  more  emphatic  testimony. 

**  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth  where  moth  and  rust 
doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  ])reak  through  and  steal;  but  lay  up  for 
yourselves  treasures  in  heaven,  where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt, 
and  where  thieves  do  not  txrealiL  through  nor  steal :  for  where  your  treasure 
is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also." 

You  will  remember  that  in  the  Beatitudes  it  is  said,  "  Blessed 
are  the  poor  in  spirit."  Luke  says,  "  Blessed  be  ye  poor."  And 
you  will  recollect  that  when  the  young  man  came  to  Christ  and 
asked  wliat  he  should  do  to  be  saved,  Christ  said  to  him,  **  Sell 
whatsoever  thou  liust,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have 
treasure  in  heaven;  and  come,  take  up  the  cross,  and  follow  me. 
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Sow  hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
<}od !''    In  different  places  thronghout  the  Scriptures  it  is  taught 
that  riches  are  evil  and  mischievous.    But  would  civilization  be 
helped,  if  all  capital  were  dispersed  ?    Is  not  civilization  promoted 
by  wealth  ?   And  are  not  civilized  nations  better  off  than  nations 
that  are  uncivilized  ?    Are  we  not  better  off  than  the  Indians  of 
our  Western  plains  ?    Are  not  the  people  in  Europe,  where  civiliza- 
tion prevails,  more  prosperous  than  the  people  in  Africa,  where  bar- 
barism prevails  ?    It  is  by  the  power  of  wealth  that  great  physical 
improvements  are  made.     Would  progress  be  accelerated  if  these 
improvements  were  not  made/^    Would  development  go  forward  it 
all   roads  were  obliterated,  and   there  were  only  footpaths  left? 
Suppose  you  should  destroy,  not  only  wealth,  but  what  wealth  has 
done,  and  leave  the  world  as  it  would  be  without  the  power  of 
H^ealth;  would  it  be  better  for  men  ?     Would  civilization  be  pro- 
Qdoted  by  the  destruction  of  railroads  and  mills  and  manufactories':' 
Would  the  world  be  better  off  if  all  ships  were  sunk,  and  the  teler 
^praph  should  cease  to  speak  over  the  laud  and  across  the  deep? 
Suppose  all  agricultural  implements  and  tools  Wf^re  takeu  out  of 
t:'lie  market ;  suppose  agriculture  should  no  longer  proceed  by  the 
ijoethods  which  wealth  and  enterprise  have  introduced ;  suppose 
were  transferred   to  the  lazy  life  of  mid-Africa,  do  you  think 
would  have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves?     Do  you  think 
t--lic  destruction  of  wealth  would  improve  the  moral  condition  of 
t_lio  glol>e  ?    Do  not  you  think  that  those  industries  are  wise  which 
w  up  under  temperance,  and   frugality,  and  punctuality,  and 
hrift,  and  truth,  and  honesty,  educating  men  in  morality,  and,  by 
ing  their  physical  wants,  giving  them  leisure  for  thought  and 
cultivation  of  taste  ?     Suppose  all  architecture  were  destroyed, 
%:^ud  men  were  compelled  to  live  in  trunks  of  trees,  and  under  rocks, 
nd  in  the  ground ;  suppose  all  pictures,  all  statuary,  all  works  of 
rt,  all  books,  which  are  the  fruits  of  wealth,  were  destroyed,  would 
"it  be  better  for  the  world  ?    All  the  world  bears  the  signet  of 
^old— one  of  the  worst  masters,  and  one  of  the  best  servants.     Al- 
though gold,  if  a  man  is  supremely  addicted  to  it,  if  he  lives  to  be 
4EI  rich  man  rather  than  a  maw,  if  he  lives  for  wealth,  and  gives  him- 
self entirely  to  it,  is  a  curse  that  is  worse  than  poverty,  is  it  not 
flotnetimes  a  blessing  ? 

Now,  take  the  true  meaning  of  this  precept.  It  is  designed  to 
relieve  men  from  miseries.  It  is  intended  to  keep  them  from  an 
inordinate  love  of  money.  It  is  meant  to  give  them  a  higher  con- 
ception of  wealth.  If  this  construction  is  put  upon  it,  in  it-s  appli- 
cation to  the  experience  of  every-day  life,  it  will  be  a  blessing  to 
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mankind;  bat  if  men  are  put  upon  a  literal  fulfillment  of  it,  it 
will  carry  the  world  to  destruction. 

The  political  economy  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  Ib  absolotely 
impracticable  if  taken  literally  ;  but  if  taken  in  its  spirit,  it  is  both 
practical  and  beneficent. 

I  do  not  say  anything  about  hating  father  and  mother,  and 
swearing  oaths,  and  many  other  points  that  are  included  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  because  I  have  not  time;  but  I  say  that  this  .^^ 
sermon,  which  everybody  praises,  which  most  men  point  at  as  the  ^■=^  ^ 
simplest  form  of  instruction,  and  which  we  are  all  the  time  exhorted  MImi 
to  preach  like  (I  have  men  say  to  me^^  Why  don't  you  preaoh  like.^^^e 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount?  its  instruction  is  so  pure,  tfo  simple,^ ^3e, 
so  understandable),  is  the  most  complex  and  difficult  of  all  the^  .se 
sermons  in  the  Bible.  You  do  not  understand  the  first  prin— 
ciples  of  it  You  have  not  had  the  discipline  nor  the  experience 
which  is  necessary  to  enable  you  to  understand  them.  This  showfe 
hpw  you  have  been  reading  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  You  hav» 
read  it  as  boys  slide  downhill.  You  started,  and  you  shut  yon 
eyes,  and  the  first  thing  you  knew  you  were  at  the  other  end  of  it 
No  man  can  take  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  attempt  to  carr  * 
out  its  precepts  in  his  daily  life,  and  not  find  that  he  is  in  an 
emy  which  drills  him  on  the  nght  and  on  the  left,  and  whets  aa^rs  .ad 
sharpens  him.  No  man  can  take  the  Seimon  on  the  Mount  an^=K*^d 
apply  it  to  his  daily  life,  and  not  be  a  thoughtful  man,  a  grai^^Eive 
man,  a  man  of  judgment,  of  observation,  and  of  honest  discriminiB  .cna- 
tion.    No  I  nun  can  adopt  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  the  rule  •  =  of 

his  life,  and  not  feel  that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  purify  the  fou  ^zmvlu- 
tain  of  his  feelings.  It  touches  the  reason  and  conscience  in  the^^  MDeir 
very  center.  It  puts  every  man  on  the  responsibility  of  obeying  "^ggit 
by  thought  and  self- tusking. 

The  common  sense  of  Christian  life,  the  general  influence  ^  ^^ 

the  Gospel,  has  compelled  the  world  to  interpret  the  Sermon  on  tF-^*  ^^ 
Mount,  not  literally,   but  according  to  its  spirit,  by  the  use  ^  ^^ 

reason,  and  by  the  bringing  to  bear  an  intelligent  moral  sen^i*^^*^ 
upon  it 

In  view  of  these  statements,  then,  I  meet,  first,  the  questioo-^-^^^ 
*•  Is  not  this  leaving  God's  counsels,  God's  revelation,  to  the  inte^^^  ^ 
pretation  of  human  reason  ?    Is  it  not  substituting  human  reaso^***^**^ 
for  the  revelation  of  God?  "     Yes,  if  God's  revelation  is  a  substitu^^^ 
for  reason.    That  is  the  very  question.    I  hold  that  revelation  ia "     ^-^  ^ 
us  what  salt  is  to  meat,  or  what  guano  is  to  the  fi^ld.     It  stim'-^^^^^^^' 
lates  and  develops  that  which  is  within  us.     God's  revelation  is  n-^^^^^^ 
a  supercossion  of  our  reason.     It  is  not  a  substitute  for  our  thoag!^*^^^^ 
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nd  finding-ont  power.  It;  is  jnst  so  much  help  as  to  enable  us  to 
elp  ourselves.  It  is  a  spiritualized  advocate  of  human  reason, 
t  takes  the  most  positive  ground  in  favor  of  the  right  of  every  man 
\i  thinks  to  jndge,  and  to  follow  his  best  judgment. 

You  are  responsible  for  your  thoughts  and  actions ;  if  you  make 
mistake,  you  shall  bear  the  consequences ;  but  you  have  a  moral 
snse,  and  you  must  keep  it  clear.  You  have  affections  which 
nrify  your  reason,  and  you  must  dwell  in  the  light  of  them.  Your 
sason  becomes  skillful  in  discerning  right  and  wrong,  and  you 
iQSt  exercise  it. 

No  mistake  can  be  moi-e  fatal  than  to  suppose  that  the  revelat- 
ion of  Ood's  Word  is  one  which  leaves  men  nothing  to  think  of^ 
nd  nothing  to  find  out. 

This  has  been  argued  very  nobly  by  Butler  in  his  immortal  treatise 
u  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion — a  masterpiece  of  analogical  rea- 
oning,  showing  that  the  Bible  ])as  been  constructed  on  the  same 
irinciples  on  which  nature  itself  has  been  constructed.  As  God 
id  not  make  railroads,  but  left  men  to  find  out  how  to  make 
hem ;  as  he  made  iron  and  wood,  and  left  men  to  find  out  how  to 
»ut  them  together ;  so  he  has  left  in  his  Word  elementary  princi- 
•les,  and  left  men  to  find  out  how  to  apply  them.  And  there  have 
een  two  great  systems  which  jjave  prevailed  in  the  church,  which 
lave  divided  the  world,  and  according  to  one  or  the  other  of  which 
b  has  been  attempted  to  settle  every  great  moral  question.  Large 
•odies  of  men  iiave  attempted  to  work  on  the  theory  that  mankind 
rere  to  be  provided  for ;  and  other  large  classes  have  attempted  to 
rork  on  the  theory  of  Christianity,  which  is,  substantially,  that 
len  are  to  provide  for  themselves.  The  one  system  tends  to 
rganize  highly ;  the  other  tends  to  decentralize,  and  to  throw  upon 
he  individual  the  responsibility  of  life.  The  one  tends  to  make 
IW8  and  customs  and  rules  and  ordinances  on  infinite  points:  the 
ther  tends  to  abolish  ordinances,  and  customs,  and  rules,  and  laws, 
ud  to  have  men,  by  practical  ex])erience,  educated  in  the  doctrine 
f  right  and  wrong,  each  for  himself.  Protestantism  says  that 
love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law !"  the  Church  of  Rome  says  that 
bedience  to  certain  outward  forms  is  essential  to  the  fulfillment  of 
le  law,  and  minutely  prescribes  those  forms,  so  that  men  shall 
ave  no  trouble  about  knowing  just  what  to  do.  That  Church 
ndertakes  to  think  for  men.  It  says,  '^  I  am  infallible,  and  what 
lay  down  you  are  to  believe."  It  undertakes  to  arrange  every- 
ling  for  men.  It  says,  ^'This  is  the  truth,  and  this  is  what  you 
re  to  do  with  it"  It  has  books  explaining  all  ecclesiastical  ques- 
ons.    It  arranges  the  details  of  life,  so  as  to  save  men  as  much  as 
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possible  from  responsibility.    It  fixes  Sunday^  and  saints'  days^  and 
hours  for  the  performance  of  each  particnlar  duty.    There  are 
matins,  and  noon-day  services,  and  vesper  services.      There  is 
abnndant  provision  made  for  the  employment  of  a  man's  whole 
time.     He  can  commence  at  midnight,  and  go  through  all  the 
twenty-four  hours,  and  find  something  fixed  for  each.    He  is  taught 
what  to  think  and  say  and  do.    Under  that  Church  men  become 
machines.    The  priest  takes  hold  of  the  crank  and  turns  it,  and 
out  come  the  hours.    They  are  struck  regularly,  as  by  clock-worL 
And  a  man  brought  up  in  this  way  has  precisely  as  much  virtue 
and  manliness  as  a  machine  has.    It  cannot  be  helped.    The  resnlt 
is  the  same,  whether  it  be  in  the  Iloman  Church,  or  under  any  other 
system  where  everything  is  fixed  for  men,  so  that  they  shall  have  no 
trouble  under  any  circumstances,  aud  shall  be  relieved  from  all  re- 
sponsibility of  self-help..   All  those  emasculating,  effeminate  (if  we 
may  still  use  that  word)  methods  which  lower  responsibility,  and 
lead  men  to  lean  on  other  men  for  guidance  and  support,  are  work- 
ing toward  the  letter,  and  not  toward  the  spirit. 

Obedience  is  the  supreme  virtue  under  all  highly  organised 
ecclesiastical  bodies  that  undertake  to  do  the  work  for  people  ab 
much  as  possible.    That  much  good  has  been  done  in  this  way  I  do 
not  deny.    Men  need  rules  before  they  have  principles;  but  ri^lefi 
should  lead  to  principles;  and  principles  should  lead  to  intuition- 
There  lire  these  three  great  stages.      There  has  been  a  vast  amo'*-'^^^ 
oi'  good  done  by  the  Roman  Catholic  system  ;  there  has  also  bec^'Ti  * 
great  deal  of  good  done  by  the  Levitical  system  ;  but  after  tt"»  cae 
systems  have  carried  men  to  a  certain   point,  they  cannot  cr^rry 
them  any  farther,  and  they  become  oppressive  to  them. 

1   believe  it  possible  for  a  thousand  men,  held  in  subject  io^ 
on  a  plantation  at  the  South,  to  tlirive  for  a  little  while;  but  ^^^ 
a  time  they  would  begin   to  suffer   and   degenerate.     And   tl:^  oae 
systems  and  observances  which  develop  a  savage  and  barbairo^s 
race,  though  they  help  them  and  bring  them  up  to  a  certain  y>^^^^^ 
of  though tfulness  and  intelligence,  from  that  point  hinder  th  ^i°> 
and  tend  to  crump  and  restrain  them.     When  I  first  plant  a  r^^^^se- 
bush,  a  thumb-pot  is  large  enough  for  it;  but  when  I  see  its  to^^ 
showing  themselves  outside  of  the  pot,  I  say,  "  It  is  too  small  5    ^^ 
will  bind  the  plant;*'  and  1  shift  it  to  a  four-inch  pot.     If,  afte^i"  * 
few^  weeks,  I  find  that  the  roots  are  growing  round  and  round,  ^"" 
becoming  like  a  ball  of  twine,  I  shift  it  again  to  a  still  larger  I^^ 
And  when  it  becomes  too  large  for  that,  I  say,  *•  Out-of-dooi*s  is  ^^S 
enough ;"  and  I  put  it  in  the  garden,  where  it  has  all  the  grotiD^^ 
it  wants. 
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Now  a  church  may  be,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  baman  ciyilisa- 
ion,  a  mere  reoeptaoie ;  bat  the  ultimate  aim  is  to  bring  men  into 
oondition  in  which  they  can  be  turned  ont^and  their  roots  allowed 
3  find  their  own  feeding-ground,  and  permitted  to  grow  according 
>  their  own  sweet  will.  It  is  the  design  of  Ood  that,  under  his 
conomy  in  this  world,  we  should  be  perfect  men  in  Christ  Jesus, 
["hat  is  the  grand  purpose  of  tmining  institutions.  And  if  a  man 
tM3S  not  understand  it  he  is  unfit  to  hold  the  helm;  he  is  unfit  to 
•e  a  teacher;  he  is  unfit  to  be  an  interpreter  of  divine  counsels;  he 
nisses  the  end  and  aim  of  the  Bible,  which  is  not  to  literalize  men 
nd  tie  them  down,  but,  by  instruction,  to  prepare  them  to  stand,  in 
heir  own  sublime  liberty,  large  enough  to  see  what  is  right,  large 
nough  to  know  how  to  apply  it,  and  large  enough,  not  only  to 
pply  it  to  themselves,  but  to  give  help  to  those  about  them  who 
leed  it,  thus  promoting  brotherhood,  and  growing  stronger  and 
itronger  therein. 

Now,  look  at  the  4liffe]*ent  results  of  the  two  Christian  systems. 
)nt  of  the  system  of  doing  everything  for  men — thinking  for  them, 
)rgauizing  for  them,  arranging  the  economy  of  their  i*eligion  for 
.hem — hjis  sprung  what ?  Monarchies?  Yes.  Despotism?  Yes. 
khools?  No.  Commonwealths?  No.  Commerce?  No.  Out 
)f  the  system  ol'  doing  everything  for  men  has  come  lethargy.  It 
las  prepared  the  subject  to  be  willing  to  be  oppressed,  and  it  has 
prepared  the  Church  and  the  iState  to  be  willing  to  oppress  him, 
iud  carry  on  oppression.  And  to-day,  to  the  toiling  masses  of 
tiiurope  religion  is  hatetul  because  priest-craft  and  king-craft  have 
3ambiueU  together  to  make  them  suiter. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Protestanfc  system  has  run  towards  lib- 
eralism. It  hiis  run  towards  skepticism,  also;  and  so  far  Protest- 
antism is  dangerous.  Human  life  is  full  of  danger.  One  cannot 
►e  born  into  the  world  without  risks,  and  cannot  grow  without 
hem.  It  you  set  men  free  from  restraint,  they  will  run  not; 
he  J  will  substitute  their  own  selfish  desires  for  moral  sense, 
nd  will  call  them  moral  sense.  There  are  serious  mischiels 
hut  go  along  with  liberty,  but,  after  all,  it  is  a  great  (leal 
afer  than  the  want  of  it — a  thousand  times  safer.  Men 
mother  without  it.  There  is  in  its  open  air  and  wide  horizon 
inch  that  tries  weakness,  but  its  eflect,  on  the  whole,  is  to  raise 
he  average  of  self-control  and  manhood  among  men.  It  puts 
ipon  the  individual  a  power  and  responsibility  that  dignifies 
liin.  It  tends  to  produce  in  him  a  sovereignty  which  by  and  by 
nakes  him  valuable  as  a  citizen,  acting  for  himself  in  his  place, 
indiT  the  government.     It  is  tins  principle  ot  putting  men  upon 
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the  daty  of  thinking,  and  of  studying  matters  of  political  economy^  ^^^j^ 
that  has  made  America  what  it  is.  It  is  that  which  has  mad^^C^e 
Switzerland  what  it  is.  It  is  that  which  has  made  England  an£^  mz^^^ 
Scotland  what  they  are.  You  cannot  give  liberty  of  thonght  andE^  ^^nd 
action  to  men  without  producing  beneficent  results.  Its  product' ^^lot 
has  been  the  same  wherever  it  has  been  enjoyed. 

It  was  the  liberty  of  reason  in  the  Ohurch  and  out  of  it  that  on) 
minated  in  the  Reformation,  and  brought  on  a  reviyal  of  art  am 
letters.    In  the  liomau  Church,  and  in  all  the  world,  the  truth  hi 
been  more  and  more  demonstrated,  as  it  will  be  to  the  end,  that 
spirit  gives  life,  and  the  letter  entails  bondage. 

So,  as  the  Apostle  Paul  says,  in  the  passage  we  have  selected  foiPror 
our  text,  '^  We  should  serve  in  newness  of  spirit,  and  not  in  the  ol^^^fld- 
ness  of  the  letter."  This  carries  with  it  one  of  the  most  importa^r  ^Dt 
truths  which  can  be  inculcated  upon  men  ;  and  in  this  day,  wh^^  .en 
the  Bible  is  so  much  in  doubt,  when  men  are  so  skeptical,  wh^  ^aen 
there  is  so  much  talk  about  the  interpretation  of  Sciripture,  ^ —  we 
ought  to  be  informed  as  to  what  the  Bible  teaches,  as  to  whether — rrit 
supplies  all  the  truth  that  any  man  can  take  in ;  so  that  all  a  m  .^an 
hiis  to  do  is  to  accept  what  has  been  thought  out  for  him.  I  ^^nsay 
that  the  grand  object  of  Scripture  is  to  stir  men  up  to  thought;  to 

bring  their  reason  into  activity;  to  make  them  feel  the  responsibilflKIlity 
of  determining  for  themselves  what  are  those  great  lines  of  rig^E^ht 
and  dutv  which  ai*e  sketched  and  hinted  at  in  the  Word  of  0  MAiA, 
With  this  broad,  uoble  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  there  will  be  no 

reason  tor  casting  away  the  Book;  there  will  be  no  reason  foi^^  dis- 
owning It:  the  Book  will  become  more  and  more  precious  to  i^czneo 

tuey  understand  it  better. 
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PEA.YEB  BBPOEE  THE  SERMON. 

Wb  thank  thee,  our  Father,  for  this  blessed  day ;  for  its  outward  bright- 
and  the  beauty  thereof;  for  the  heavens  ^bove  our  heads,  and  for  all 
tlie  glory  of  the  earth  beneath  our  feet.  We  rejoioe  that  thou  hast  sur- 
rounded us  with  so  many  tokens  of  thy  munifloenoe ;  with  so  muoh  that 
teaohes  us  what  are  thy  thoughts,  and  what  are  thy  feelings,  and  what  are 
thy  Joys.  As  thou  hast  fashioned  the  earth,  which  is  but  thy  footstool,  grant, 
we  pray  thee,  that  we  may  have,  from  these  things  which  are  around  about 
uSt  some  help  to-day ;  some  conception  of  thy  bounty  and  thy  glory.  Though 
we  oannot  interpret  the  inward  life  which  thou  art  living  by  the  life  of  mat- 
ter, yet,  mav  we  be  able,  by  the  inspiration  of  thy  revelation,  thy  power, 
and  thy  wisdom,  to  rise  to  some  conception  of  thy  greatness,  and  thy  skill, 
sod  thy  love  of  all  things  complete  and  beauteous.  And  grant  that  we 
may  have  brought  near  to  us,  to-day,  above  all  other  things,  the  sense  of 
Qod  in  Christ  Jesus ;  the  great  condescension,  and  patience,  and  gentle- 
Qess  of  the  divine  nature ;  the  brooding,  tender  love,  the  unwasting  kind- 
ness, the  inexhaustible  forbearance  of  God.  We  pray  that  we  may  look  up 
md  see  in  the  heaven  that  is  above  us,  to-day,  the  brightness  and  the  warmth 
irhioh  all  the  winter  could  not  destroy.  May  we  behold  in  these  outward 
things  thine  administration.  Though  thou  doet  cost  down,  thou  dost 
not  destroy.  Though  thou  dost  sometimes  hide  the  sprout,  thou  dost 
lot  destroy  the  tree.  Summer  and  winter  are  symbols  of  thy  kind- 
leas  and  thy  care.  £ven  severity,  in  the  course  of  the  years,  ^ 
Moaflt— «nd  bounty  is  no  more.  Whether  thoU  art  severe  with  us,  and 
lost  chastise  us,  or  whether  thou  'art  lenient  to  us,  and  dost  hold  us  up  by 
\he  kindness  of  thy  band,  thou  art  alike  merciful.  Both  in  pain  and  in  joy, 
n  darkness  and  in  light,  in  adversity  and  in  prosperity,  thou  art  still  a 
Bother,  chastening  whom  thou  lovest,  and  scourging  every  son  whom  thou 
lost  receive.  And  grant,  wo  pray  thee,  that  we  may  have  such  unfaltering 
nrost  in  thee  tbat  it  shall  lead  us  to  accept,  uncomplainingly,  that  which 
3ef!aUs  us  in  this  mortal  life.  May  we  have  a  faith  which  shall  stand  us  in 
itead  of  all  other  things,  that  we  may  live,  not  by  sight,  but  by  the  per- 
)eption  of  invisible  things— things  transcending  whatever  is  mortal.  To- 
iay  may  we  realize  that  the  things  which  are  seen  are  transient,  but  that 
^e greater  realm  of  things  that  are  not  seen  is  eternal.  And  may  we  reach 
!orth  toward  these  permanent  verities,  these  unchanging  substances,  beyond 
iie  things  which  the  bands  can  handle  or  the  senses  tmderstand.  May  our 
learts  take  hold  of  the  reality  of  that  treasure  which  is  laid  up  for  us  in 
leaven. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  draw  near  to  thy  servants,  this  day,  to  quloken 
;heir  seal;  to  inspire  them  with  renewed  faith;  to  deepen  their  love;  to 
sause  their  affections  to  flow  out  in  their  daily  walk  and  conversation,  that 
hey  may  become  the  children  of  Gk>d  in  very  deed. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  sustain  any  who  are  under  trials.  Wilt  thou 
^Ms  to  them  those  trials,  and  sanctify  them  ?  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  teach 
hose  who  are  under  the  rod  to  bow  submissively  to  the  hand  that  smites.  It 
s  the  pierced  hand. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  draw  near  to  those  that  are  careworn,  and  give 
hem  relief  and  release.  May  they  Qnd  in  God  a  refuge  from  every  care. 
Uid  may  they  be  able  to  cast  their  cares  on  Him  who  careth  for  them. 

We  pray  for  any  that  are  in  distress  of  bereavement ;  for  any  that  are  in 
nxiety  by  reason  of  perplexity  and  doubt;  for  any  that  are  tried  on 
ooount  of  their  children,  their  companions  or  their  friends.  We  pray  for 
U,  to-day,  whose  hearts  are  pained  in  memory  of  the  past^  or  In  ^TOv^naR^*  ^ 
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the  future.  May  they  draw  Dear  to  thee ;  and  may  they  be  led  to  trust  thee 
by  realizing  how  thou  art  a  present  God  in  time  of  trouble.  May  they  know 
that  they  have  a  High-priest  who  is  touched  with  the  feeling  of  their  inflnn- 
ity ;  and  may  they  come  boldly,  and  not  be  afraid  to  open  their  InDermost 
life  to  God,  before  whom  they  are  as  an  open  book.  We  pray  that  thou 
wilt  draw  near  to  those  who  are  placed  in  circumstances  of  great  responsi- 
bility, and  who  feel  the  burden  and  the  weight  which  is  put  upon  them. 
May  they  lean  upon  thee,  and  take  counsel  of  thee.  And  we  pray  that  thou 
wilt  more  and  more  prepare  them  to  go  forth  in  that  way  of  duty  to  which 
thou  hast  appointed  them. 

Bring  joy,  we  beseech  of  thee,  to  every  household  in  this  congregation. 
Bring  patience  where  there  is  trouble.  Cleanse  each  heart  from  all  malice, 
and  all  envying,  and  all  jealousy.  Minister  thy  Spirit  to  every  one.  May 
the  dove  brood  in  all  the  houses  of  thy  servants. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  the  labors  of  this  people  every  where— in* 
their  secular  duties,  and  by  the  way-side.    May  all  that  they  attempt  to  do 
for  themselves,  for  each  other,  and  for  the  cause  of  mankind,  be  guided  and 
blessed  of  God. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  a  blessing  to  rest  upon  those  who  are  sepa- 
rated trom  us.  There  are  a  great  many  that  are  wandering ;  that  are  upon 
the  sea;  that  are  in  the  wilderness ;  that  are  in  distant  lands.  We  commit 
them  aJl  to  thy  sovereign  care,  praying  that  thou  wilt  prosper  them,  and 
defetid  them,  and  restore  them  in  due  time  to  those  that  love  them. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  the  labors  of  thy  servants  in  this  ohurofa. 
ftay  the  superintendents  and  ofAcers  of  our  schools  oome  up  in  remem- 
brance before  thee.  We  pray  that  they  may  never  be  weary  in  well-doing. 
May  all  who  are  taught,  and  all  who  teach,  in  their  respective  places,  be 
blessed  of  God.  We  pray  that  the  yoimg  may  grow  up  in  truth,  and  honor, 
und  industry,  aud  prosperity  in  all  things  that  relate  to  their  welfare  in 
this  world,  and  in  the  faith  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  this  week,  when  so  many  of  thy  ser- 
vants are  going  forth,  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  may  rest  upon  them. 
May  all  the  schools  in  this  great  city  receive  thy  blessing;  and  may  all  the 
churches,  and  all  the  societies  which  have  been  organized  for  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  or  for  comfort  and  support,  or  for  kindness  and  mercy,  be 
blessed  of  God. 

May  all  the  efforts  which  are  made  to  diffuse  light  and  knowledge 
throughout  our  land  have  thy  favor  and  thine  approbation.  May  all  schools 
and  academies,  may  all  colleges  and  universities,  may  all  seminaries  of 
learning  of  eveiy  kind,  he  blessed  of  God,  and  become  f oimtains  of  light  and 
knowledge,  and  spread  all  over  the  earth  those  benefits  which  have  made 
us  so  happy.  And  we  pray  that  the  light  of  our  example  may  lead  nations, 
through  patience,  and  intelligence,  and  piety,  and  true  liberty,  to  great 
strength. 

And  so  may  thy  kingdom  oome,  and  thy  will  be  done,  in  all  the  earth, 
until  the  whole  world  shall  behold  thy  glory. 

And  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  shall  be  praises  efvermorii» 
ATnen, 


THE    SENSE 

OF  AN 

EVER-PRESENT    GOD 


'*  By  faith  Moses  forsook  Egypt,  not  fearing  the  wrath  of  the  king : 
for  be  endured,  as  sedng  him  who  is  inTiaible.*'~Heb.  xi.  27. 


Of  all  the  great  characters  that  have  acted  in  human  affairs 
there  are  few  more  remarkable  than  Moses.  His  is  among  the  half- 
dozen  great  names  of  time  ;  and  perhaps  not  a  single  other  beings 
purely  human,  has  wrought  so  deeply  and  so  continuously  as  he.  He 
was  forty  years  old — which  surely  is  a  ripe  age — ^when  he  attempted 
the  work  of  liberation  for  his  people.  Brought  up  amidst  the 
blandishments  of  an  oriental  court,  considered  and  treated  as  the  son 
of  the  proudest  monarch  on  earth,  nothing  being  withheld  whether 
for  culture  or  for  luxury,  he  disdained  all  these  things.  In  him  the 
sense  of  country,  love  for  his  people,  was  mightier  than  every  other 
impulse.  They  were  slaves  :  he  was  a  prince.  They  were  odious  : 
he  was  full  of  honor.  They  were  trodden  under  foot  by  royal 
authority  :  why  should  he  discrown  himself,  and  disrobe  himself,  and 
identify  himself  with  this  stricken  and  despised  people  ?  Yet  this  he 
did.  He  manifested  himself  to  them  as  their  deliverer.  But  they 
accepted  him  not ;  they  reviled  him  ;  and  eveiy  step  in  their  path 
redounded  to  their  disadvantage,  and  to  his  discredit.  His  life  came 
to  be  in  peril,  and  he  fled  from  the  court.  So  he  lost  at  once  the 
favor  of  royalty,  and  all  its  amenities,  and  the  affection  and  trust  of 
his  people.  He  betook  himself  to  the  wilde  ness,  and  became  a 
shepherd  ;  for  forty  years  he  patiently  folio  ved  the  pursuits  of 
a  shepherd  ;  and  not  until  he  had  reached  thar  age  in  which  men 
ordinarily  lay  down  their  burdens,  not  until  he  ^as  eighty  years  old, 
did  he  really  begin  his  life-work.  All  the  rest  "Has  patient  waiting. 
Wait  ajid  hope  seems  to  have  been  his  motto. 

At  eighty  he  entered  upon  his  task.  I  need  not  rehearse  the 
steps  by  which  his  people  were  delivered  from  thrall.     Undev  his 
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auspices  they  were  led  into  the  wilderness,  which  was  made  a  8choo\ 
where  he  organized  civil  goTemment  and  religious  worship  :  wh&»i 
he  put  them  for  years  through  a  training.     During  a  peri<  1  eqn.«i 
to  the  other  two  which  divided  his  life,  on  his  shoulders  came  t^^e 
whole  administration  of  this  frivolous,   enfeebled,  unreasopabl^e, 
headstrong  and  servile  nation  ;  and  he  undertook  the  gigantic  tt^.aBk 
of  leading  three  millions  of  people  in  the  wilderness  tiH  theyshor^iJd 
become  inured  to  law  and  self-government,  before  they  were  planfc=.«d 
in  the  promised  laud.     And  when  at  last  the  time  drew  near       in 
which  they  were  to  be  carried  across  the  border,  and  established       in 
Canaan,  he  himself  was  not  peimitted  to  go  with  them. 

There  is  no  passage  in  human  experience  more  sad  than  thafc^  of 
the  death  of  Moses.  His  long  life  had  been  one  of  unintermii^r-fted 
toil ;  it  was  the  joy  and  expectation  of  his  whole  being  to  estabM— iflh 
his  people  in  the  seat  of  their  future  power  :  and  yet,  at  the  en^B-  ^ 
it,  all  that  was  peimitted  him  was  to  stand  upon  the  mountain  gr»Tid 
look  over  across  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  and  behold  the  biK-JQs 
of  the  promised  land,  north  and  south  and  west.  He  was  suff^  ^r^ 
only  to  gaze  upon  a  land  that  was  to  be  possessed  by  his  people,  ^^^^ 
then  to  fold  his  eagle-wings  and  die. 

Now,  this  long  life  of  patience  and  of  enduring  expectatL  -^^i 
this  long  life  which  terminated  apparently  with  grievous  disappoS  -fit- 
ment, was  sustained,  we  are  told  in  the  Book  of  Hebrews,  by   ^J^® 
sense  which  Moses  had  of  a  God  present  with  him,  but  invisibl 
a  God  realized,  but  not  seen. 

'^He  endured,  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible.** 

In  this  great  life-work  which  was  before  him,  it  seemed, 
eighty  years,  tliat  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to  tend  floe? 
For  he  had,  as  I  have  already  stated,  set  himself  loose  from  -ty^^ 
court  of  Pharaoh,  where  his  function,  it  appears,  had  come  to  ^*^ 
end.  He  patiently  waited,  because  he  had  the  consciousness  o:f  * 
piesent  God.  And  when  he  terminated  his  pastoral  relation  to  -f^i^^® 
flocks,  he  assumed  a  greater  pastoral  relation  to  this  vast  unorg 
izod,  discordant,  an(  enslaved  people. 

His  tasks  then  \  ecame  mighty.     Xone  know  what  the  cares 
a  people  are  who  hse  felt  none  of  these  responsibilities.     Durii^^ 
that  administratioii  he  issued  laws  so  wise  that  they  have  mingl^^ 
themselves  with  the  laws  of  every  nation  on  the  globe — ^laws  so  wi^^ 
that  they  had  in  them  germs  of  natural  justice  and  civil  polity 
which  have  come  down  to  our  day,  and  which  are  strong  in  ouT' 
commonwealth.     And  while  he  was  fashioning  all  these  elementSi 
that  which  maintained  him  was  the  silent  conscioosnees,   T/aUp 
Lord  (jhd^  art  with  me. 
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That  same  power  has  not  lost  its  effect  It  has  been  felt  in  all 
16  ages  which  have  passed  since  th«at  time.  Other  men^  though 
leir  characters  may  not  have  been  so  sublime  as  his,  or  so  fruitful^ 
ave,  in  their  various  spheres^  and  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
veSy  been  enabled  to  achieve  great  victories,  and  to  endure  great 
ressui*e,  by  the  power  of  the  same  inspiration.  They  have  '^  en- 
ured^ as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible. '^ 

In  our  day,  when  the  force  of  observation  is  so  strong,  and  when 
le  senses  have  mounted  into  the  judgment  seat,  and  are  pronoun- 
ng  to  so  great  a  degree  the  judgments  of  truth,  the  question  still 
lore  frequently  addresses  itself  to  the  minds  of  those  who  reflect 
a  the  subject  of  God,  "  Why,  if  we  are  to  be  under  the  influence 
t  the  Divine  nature,  is  there  no  manifestation  of  God  ?  Why 
iould  God  be  invisible  ?  Why  should  there  not  be,  at  any  rate 
ace  in  an  age,  or  in  a  man's  lifetime,  an  exhibition  of  him  ?    Since 

is  a*  matter  of  such  supreme  importance  that  men  should  believe 
I  God,  and  feel  his  presence  and  power,  why  is  he  not  disclosed  to 
lem  ?  Why  should  the  race  have  been  created  incompetent  to 
[seem  God  by  the  same  metliods  by  which  they  discern  other 
lings  ?  We  are  created  to  discern  facts  ;  we  are  created  with  all 
le  faculties  necessary  to  enable  us  to  discern  the  truths  of  God's 
istence,  of  his  royalty,  and  of  his  government ;  and  why  is  there  no 
[aptation  in  the  human  mind  by  which  we  can  see  God  ? "  The 
lestion  is  one  of  subtle  difficulties,  and  it  wiU  not  stay  answered. 

drops  again  and  again  into  doubt.  Men  are  continually  asking. 
Why  is  there  not  a  more  manifest  revelation  of  God  ?" 

Over  against  tliis,  without  going  into  a  critical  or  philosophical 
iswer,  stands  the  fact,  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  the 
iman  race  has  had  no  visible  God  ;  and  that,  from  the  beginning  of 
e  race,  the  noblest  natures  among  men  have  **  lived  as  seeing  [as  if 
ey  saw]  him  who  is  invisible."  In  other  words,  an  invisible  God  has 
•ought  in  such  a  way  upon  the  human  mind,  that  while  the  great 
ass  of  mankind  have  believed  in  him,  in  a  sense,  the  strongest,  the 
epest,  the  most  luminous  natures  have  been  the  most  intensely 
rected  to  the  invisible  God — or,  if  I  may  so  say,  the  conceptional 
Bity — the  Deity  that  is  framed  by  their  thought,  and  their  imag- 
ation,  and  their  faith.  The  most  heroic  endurances  and  achieve- 
ents  in  this  world  have  been  inspired  in  great  moral  natures  by 
.6  realizatioii  of  an  invisible  God. 

While,  then,  if  you  look  at  it  personally  and  philosophically,  it 
>nld  seem  to  be  something  extraordinary  that  a  Being  so  needful 
>  the  very  purpose  of  human  life  should  be  so  obscure  that  no  man 
kU  say,  "I  have  seen  him,"  or,  "I  have  heard  him  speak,**  the 
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necessity  of  a  Divine  manifestation  is  not  so  great,  since  in  every 
age  of  the  world  the  best  men,  they  that  have  done  the  best  things, 
ai*e  those  that  have  made  such  a  use  of  an  undisclosed  God  as  to  rise 
from  the  ordinary  level  of  life  into  heroic  moods  and  to  heroic 
achievements.  The  faith  of  an  invisible  God  has  done  the  hardest 
thing  that  can  be  done  with  the  human  race  ;  and  that  is,  to  hold  it 
steadfast,  year  after  year,  to  the  high  purposes  6f  moral  development 
on  one  side  and  self-abnegation  on  the  other,  causing  it  to  live  by 
faith  and  hope,  and  to  unfold  steadily  a  higher  character  and  con- 
dition. 

If  you  still  press  the  question.  Why  should  not  God  accommo- 
date himself  to  human  necessities?  why  should  there  not  be,  at 
least  occasionally,  a  direct  disclosure  of  him,  so  that  all  could  see 
him  ? — ^it  can  be  answered  only  suggestively.  No  adequate  answer  can 
be  given  to  it  but  this  :  that  the  human  race  are  on  their  way  np 
from  the  lower  and  germinal  point  to  a  point  at  which  they  shall 
meet  God,  as  it  were,  on  his  own  level. 

Then  there  is  the  same  difSculty  in  the  revelation  of  a  personal 
God  by  sight  and  by  sense  to  men  who  learn  by  sight  and  by  sense, 
that  there  is  in  making  known  to  a  child  the  reahty  of  the  being 
of  one  who  is  grown  up.  A  child  knows  father  and  mother;  a 
child  has  a  vague  sense  that  father  and  mother  are  good  and 
kind  ;  it  discriminates  one  from  the  other  :  but  a  child's  knowledge 
of  its  father  and  mother  stops  infinitely  short  of  that  which  they 
think  of  when  they  speak  of  their  own  being.  A  child  can  neither 
understand  your  thoughts,  nor  the  delicacy  and  sweetness  and  endless 
flow  of  your  affections,  nor  your  ambitions  and  aspirations.  It  is 
entirely  ignorant  of  that  which  carves  you  out  inwardly  as  a  civilized. 
Christian  being.  That  which  it  can  understand  is  the  case,  as  it 
were,  the  outward  development,  the  physical  nature  that  belongs 
to  you ;  whereas  that  which  is  your  reality,  your  inward  self,  he 
cannot  understand.  There  is  no  power  in  you  to  explain  it  to  him, 
because  there  is  no  power  in  him  to  perceive  it.  There  is  no  under- 
standing element  in  him. 

He  that  makes  motions  in  the  air  makes  no  music  unless  his 
hands  touch  the  keys  of  an  instrument ;  and  so  he  that  thrusts 
thoughts  of  God  where  there  is  no  faculty  of  perception  does  not 
interpret  him.  The  light  shines  into  darkness,  and  the  darkness 
comprehends  it  not.  There  is  not  in  an  undeveloped  child's  mind 
that  which,  when  a  thought  is  presented  to  it,  perceives  it.  It  is 
inherently  impossible  that  there  should  be  perception  where  the 
quaUties  on  which  it  depends  are  wanting. 

There  is  the  Pantheistic  scheme,  which  is  only  an  outward  dis 
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closure,  a  physical  representation  of  God.     It  does  not  toncb  the 
interior.     The  true  interior  God  cannot  be  interpreted  to  the  senses. 
It  cannot  be  brought  down  to  their  level.     It  could  not  be  under- 
stood by  us,  even  if  it  were  placed  before  us — and  it  is  placed  before 
UB.     God  walks  before  us  all  the  time ;  and  yet  we  see  him  not.  He 
dwells  in  our  midst ;  doubtless  he  is  making  himself  manifest  to  the 
spiritual  beings  that  swarm  throughout  the  universe,  and  is  right  in 
our  presence ;  and  why  do  we  not  discern  him  ?     Because  he  is  a 
spirit,  and  must  be  spiritually  discerned  if  discerned  at  all ;  and  we 
are  carnal,  and  can  understand  only  the  lower  forms  of  knowledge. 
We  are  working  our  way  up  from  sense  to  sensibility  ;  we  are  stead- 
ily progressing  toward  an  intuitional  state  ;  we  have  in  oureelves  in- 
tdmations  of  discloslve  power  ;  and  by  and  by  we  shall  discern  these 
spiritual  realities :  but  the  veiy  lowness  of  our  condition,  our  nas- 
oent,  half-organized,  undeveloped  estate,  makes  it  impossible  for  us 
"tx)  comprehend  such  things  now.     I  say  the  idea  of  a  disclosure  of 
<Jod  peraonally  to  us  as  a  visible  form,  contradicts  the  laws  of  dinne 
existence.     If  anything  is  so  reduced  that  we  can  perceive  it  with  , 
"the  eye  and  measure  it  by  the  senses,  it  has  ceased  to  be  ineffa- 
1)le  spirit,    which    God  is;  it  has  lost  that  which  inheres   in  the 
original,  and  makes  the  original  what  it  is. 

If,  then,  you  ask,  "  Wliy  is  there  not  a  clear  and  unmistakable 
disclosure  of  God  to  men  ?"  the  answer  is  this  :  No  man  can  be 
helped  to  a  comprehension  of  God  except  by  developing  himself, 
and  carr3ring  himself  up  into  those  altitudes  where  he  shall  at  last 
have  discernment,  not  so  much  through  sensuous  reasoning  as  by 
moral  intuitions.  When  a  man  has  reached  those  altitudes,  with  or 
without  his  reason,  there  will  be  home  into  him  the  conscious- 
ness, "Thou,  Lord  God,  art." 

The  importance  of  having  this  sense  of  an  ever-present  God  will 
occupy  our  thought  for  the  residue  of  this  discourse. 

As  a  matter  of  philosophic  speculation,  as  a  matter  pertinent  to 
the  formation  of  religious  states,  a  discussion  of  the  reasons  why 
God  is  not  visible,  why  he  hides  himself  in  his  grand  invisibility,  is 
not  without  its  uses ;  but  the  main  benefit  of  a  consideration  of 
this  subject  sliould  be  derived  from  pressing  upon  you  the  necessity, 
more  than  ever  now,,  of  maintaining  a  consciousness — not  a  compre- 
hension of  God,  or  invisible  Spirit — a  consciousness  that  there  is  an 
intelligent  God  who  knows  all  our  fears ;  by  whom  we  are  read  as 
an  open  book  ;  before  whom  we  are  naked  ;  from  whom  there  can 
be  nothing  hidden  ;  who  sees  through  all  disguises ;  who  knows  the 
tmth  afar  off,  absolutely  as  well  as  relatively.  We  dwell  in  the 
presence  of  such  a  Being,  who  fills  the  spheres ;  who  is  the  Father 
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of  {Toyidence ;  who  is  the  source  and  fountain  of  all  goyemment ; 
from  whose  will  flows  down  all  the  long  tide  of  future  bliss ;  who 
comprehends  all  things ;  in  whom  we  live^  and  move^  and  have  oui 
being. 

In  the  first  place^  it  is  extremely  important^  at  the  present  time, 
in  these  days  of  philosophical  inrestigation  and  of  natural  science, 
not  to  stop  the  thoughts  of  men  upon  physical  or  second  causes.  It 
is  transcendently  important  that  men  should  go  beyond  those 
causes^  and,  if  they  have  not  a  physical  conception  of  God,  still 
have  a  practical  feeling  that  high  above  nature  is  the  Creator ;  and 
that,  though  they  may  not  be  able  to  limn  his  portrait,  nor  give 
proportion  to  all  his  attributes,  they  may  yet  believe  that  he  is  a 
God  of  righteousness,  and  truth,  and  justice,  and  will,  and  power, 
and  infinite  wisdom,  and  ever-presence,  and  control,  and  love ;  so 
that  the  whole  scheme  of  the  world  and  of  the  universe  works  toward 
the  eradication  of  evil  and  the  triumph  of  good. 

There  may  have  been — there  was,  undoubtedly,  in  early  days— a 
disproportion  the  other  way.  Men  did  not  enough  consider  second 
causes,  or  those  great  laws  which  are  being  disclosed  now,  and 
which  are  becoming  so  potential  among  men.  There  was  a  time 
wlien  everything  was  supposed  to  proceed  immediately  from  the 
will  of  God.  According  to  the  notions  which  prevailed  then,  grass 
grew  because,  as  it  were,  his  will  pried  up  every  particular  stem. 
Every  drop  of  water  out  of  heaven  came  down  because  he  threw  it 
To  the  imagination  of  the  Hebrew,  every  blast  of  lightning  was  the 
flash  of  his  eye,  and  every  bolt  of  thunder  was  the  sound  of  his 
voice.  There  was  a  general  impression  that  whatever  was  done  by 
law,  as  wc  now  say,  was  done  by  the  immediate  volition  of  God. 

Wo  have  gone  step  by  step  onward  until  now  we  see  that  God 
governs  l)y  natural  law.  I  will  not  say  that  he  never  governs  by 
tlie  direct  impulse  of  his  own  will ;  but  the  great  government  of 
affairs  in  this  world  is  l3y  natural  law.  And  we  are  leaning  to  the 
other  extreme.  And  though  we  are  not  in  terms  dispossessing  God 
of  any  place  in  his  own  universe,  yet  we  are  substantially  taking  the 
ground  that  whatever  is  done  is  done  by  the  force  of  natural  laws, 
as  if  natural  laws  wore  themselves  a  reticulated,  universal  Godhead; 
as  though  ])liysical  force  were  all  the  force  there  is,  oi  aU  that  is 
comprohondablo. 

It  becomes  desirable,  therefore,  that  men — and  none  so  much  as 
those  who  believe  in  the  evolutions  of  science  and  higher  knowledge 
— should  recognize  that  above,  and  behind,  and  beyond  all  the  laws 
which  we  can  trace,  is  a  universal  Being  whose  nature  is  so  vast, 
and  whose  realm  is  so  subtle,  that  he  is  beyond  the  interpretation  of 
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CJie  senses,  and  that  wc  cannot  rise  to  behold  him  or  measure  him 
%j  any  of  those  tests  by  which  we  behold  and  measure  lowor  and 
Jtess  truths. 

We  need,  also,  looking  upon  the  long  course  of  time,  upon  the  pro- 

^^ssion  of  events  which  have  transpired,  upon  that  which  we  call  the 

Jiisioric  movements  of  the  race,  and  which  devout  men  call  the  prov- 

-mdefitial  history  of  the  government  of  God  in  the  world,  to  maintain 

<K>ntinuously,  high  above  all  tampering  of  doubt,  the  fact  that  Ood 

~\ias  been  in  tlie  affairs  of  this  world,  and  not  simply  human  volition. 

Men  have  not  been  mere  wheels  in  a  machine  ;  they  have  been  full 

of  power,  and  by  their  compliance  or  non-compliance  they  have  had, 

and  .will  have,  much  to  do  with  the  determination  of  events.     But 

there  is  one  thing  that  we  should  insist  upon — namely,  that  while 

natural  law  has  had  its  part,  and  while  human  volition  has  had  its 

part,  in  the  scheme  by  which  the  affairs  of  this  world  are  governed, 

above  all  other  influences  there  has  been  a  guiding  Thought  and  a 

guiding  Power. 

If  I  look  upon  a  power-loom,  and  see  the  hundred   threads 

that   stand  upon  their  quill  wheels,  carrying  the  separate  coloi*s 

Ti^hich   enter  into  the  fabric   coming   out   on  the  other  side,   I 

fiaj,    perhaps,    "  That  carpet,   of  such  a  beautiful  pattern,  with 

^ores  of  colors,  and  all  conceivable  figures,  is  the  result  of  the 

^tion  of  natural  laws.     It  was  from  the  alembic  that  you  got  your 

Colors,  and  it  was  from  the  sheep  that  you  got  your  wool.     That  is 

the  secret  of  the  fabric.     It  is  all  easy  of  interpretation. '^     **  But 

t^lie  machinery,"  you  say.     "  0  yes,"  I  say  ;  "  that  machinery  is  a 

>:^Atural  product.     The  iron  is  from  nature.     The  formation  of  the 

'Wheels  is  a  reproduction  of  certain  things  that  are  in  nature.     They 

Viave  been  put  together  so  that  by  force  and  gravitation  they  work 

out  given  results.     You  have  your  material  factors  and  your  causa- 

\Aon  ;  and  the  combined  operation  of  these  is  all  that  there  is  in 

w  this  power-loom  which  is  constantly  weaving  and  unrolhng  carpets 

of  such  beautiful  patterns." 

Now,  who  ever  stumbled  over  a  power-loom  that  grew  ?  Who 
ever  found  a  sheep  that  spun  its  own  wool  ?  There  was  one  intel- 
Ugencc  tliiit  sJicured  the  sheep;  there  was  another  intelligence  that 
spun  the  tlirc:ul  ;  there  were  other  intelligences  that  studied  and 
invented  the  dye  ;  there  were  other  intelligences  that  put  the  thread 
into  the  vat,  and  stjiined  it  through  and  through  with  color ;  and 
there  were  other  intelligences  that  wove  the  fabric.  There  were 
multitudes  of  intelligences,  running  through  ages,  that  perfected 
the  weaving  art.  This  extraordinary  power-loom  stands  as  the  re- 
golt  of  long-continued  investigation.     There  arc  five  hundred  sep- 
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aratc  lines  of  thought,  the  ripening  of  which  has  roqaired  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  years  ;  and  at  last  they  all  come  together,  and 
liroduce  that  fabric,  under  the  direction  of  the  master  of  the  factory. 
The  pattern  was  in  his  head  before  it  went  down  on  those  paste- 
boards ;  and  every  one  of  them  has  relation  to  what  the  machine 
shall  do.  As  you  stand  and  look  at  the  power-loom,  it  seems 
almost  as  though  you  might  carry  on  a  conversation  with  it 

I  stood  in  Iiowell  and  saw  the  power-loom  work,  and  I  said,  ''This 
thing  ought  to  vote  ! "  Tliere  were  about  it  so  many  indications  of 
intelligence,  so  many  evidences  of  high  and  living  thought,  that  I 
felt  almost  rebuked.  I  could  not  follow  all  its  motions— or  motiveg, 
if  I  may  so  say.  1  marveled  that  it  should  know  how  to  put  every 
thread  into  its  proper  place,  and  every  color  in  its  right  spot,  and 
every  figure  so  that  it  should  come  out  right.  But  all  this  intelli- 
gence came  from  two  quiet,  thinking  men — the  pattern-maker  and 
the  manager — who  were  back  in  the  office,  and  not  seen.  Out 
comes  the  oaqwt  steadily,  day  and  night,  and  all  through  the  year, 
and  it  is  thro\iii  into  the  market.  And  think  of  a  man's  standing 
by,  and  saying,  **  I  see  the  reas(m  of  these  things.  .  Here  is  their 
ongin.  Talk  to  me  about  their  being  the  result  of  creative  intelli- 
gence I    They  are  the  result  of  creative  machinery. " 

80  men  look  on  all  the  course  of  nature,  and  its  ten  thousand 
influences.  They  trace  this  up  to  one  natural  law,  and  that  up  to 
iinother  natural  law,  through  ages.  Climatic  forces — light,  heat, 
moisture — marine  or  mountain  influences,  have  had  their  effect  on 
men.  And  men  have  been  giving  forth  a  little  here  and  a  little 
there  of  their  own  motive  power.  As  a  result,  out  has  come  the 
great  fabric  of  history,  unfolding  and  flowing  down  to  us.  And  we 
look  back  and  siiv,  *  *  If  it  had  not  been  for  Alexander,  that  would 
not  have  been  ;  if  it  had  not  been  for  Ca;sar,  that  would  not  have 
had  an  existence.  It  was  such  a  thinker  that  did  this,  and  it  was 
such  a  thinker  that  did  that."  Men  trace  the  products  of  the 
world's  history  to  primary  causes  ;  and  they  say,  '*  What  is  the  need 
of  a  God  ?"  They  say,  "We  see  where  these  things  come  from  : 
they  come  gradually  from  human  thought  and  development" 
Multitudes  of  men  fall  upon  the  theor}'  that  the  universal  nice  i'? 
God.  In  other  words,  G(kI,  to  them,  is  only  a  name  that  sets  forth 
the  substa,ncc  of  universal  thought  and  universal  finding-out. 

^'ow,  you  might  just  as  well  say,  because  you  do  not  seethe 
])at tern-maker  and  the  manager  of  the  power-loom,  that  all  it  does 
it.  does  by  its  own  nature,  and  that  there  is  no  guiding  intelligence 
behind  it,  as  to  look  upon  that  greater  mystery,  with  myriads  of  fee- 
tore  and  innumerable  colors,  and  see  that  from  the  earliest  histonc 
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it  has  held  steadily  one  great  upward  course,  amidst  crimes^ 
:]id  vast  brutal  outbreaks,  and  interruptions,  and  say  that  there 
not  been  an  underlying  thought  or  plan.     Men  and  things  have 
ot  made  themselves,  or  marked  out  their  course.     While  they  have 
evolving  a  nature  of  their  own,  it  has  been  in  suboi*dination  to 
^ome  far-off  power  ;  and  that  we  call  God. 

As  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  our  God  by  an  over-addiction  to 

'a^atural  law,  or  to  causation,  so  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  him 

l3y  prevailing  systems  of  social  life,  and  by  great  civic  courses  in 

*i:^e  affairs  of  men.     And  that  which  is  true  in  respect  to  people 

Sit  large  is  also  true  in  respect  to  our  own  personal  selves.     The 

«x>n8ciousness  of  purity,  the  feeling  of  pride,  the  development  of  a 

Notorious  f eehng,  and  of  a  cultivated  understanding — all  these  tend 

^toward  unconscious  atheism.     There  is  many  and  many  a  man  who 

is  a  blank  atheist,  though  he  holds  formally  to  the  existence  of  a 

<}od.     He  feels  sufficient  for  himself.     He  is  suiTounded  by  those 

<nTcamstances  and  conditions  which  are  required^for  his  prosperity; 

and  although  he  technically  and  orthodoxly  believes  that  there  is  a 

Grod,  he  does  not  see  any  use  for  one.     He  does  not  perceive  that 

he  touches  hhn  anywhere.     He  does  not  feel  the  need  of  him. 

Every  man,  however,  needs  the  sense  of  a  present  God  ;  because 
there  is  no  man  that  lives  who  does  not  need  to  be  drilled,  discip- 
lined, and  broken  into  something  higher  and  nobler  and  better  than 
he  is  by  nature.     It  is  necessary  as  an  inspiration  to  those  who  are 
endowed  slenderly,  and  as  a  restraint  to  those  who  are  endowed 
largely.     Every  one  is  apt  to  feel  that  he  is  well  endowed  ;  for  every 
man  has  such  self-confidence,  such  an  intense  sense  of  selfness  and 
resolute'  power,  that  almost  nobody  feels,  or  is  wilhng  to  feel,  that 
he  needs  just  that  discipline  whicli  we  give  to  flax  or  hemp. 
These,  in  their  natural  state,  are  unfit  for  use.     Who  could  take 
flax  in  the  stalk  and  make  a  garment  of  it  ?   It  has  much  in  it  that 
is  good,  and  more  that  is  useless  ;  and  it  is  not  until  it  has  been  dew- 
xt)tted,  and  has  gone  through  the  brake,  and  all  the  woody  matter 
tias  been  hatcheled  out  of  it,  not  until  it  is  bleached  and  combed 
^ud  carded,  and  made  into  thread,  that  it  can  be  used  for  making  a 
garment,     it  is  its  last  state  that  makes  it  useful,  and  not  its  nat- 
Xiral  state.     Almost  every  one  of  our  faculties  needs  to  go  through  a 
j)eriod  of  growing  and  a  period  of  discipline,  so  that  it  shall  be 
l>roken  in.     Many  to  a  great  extent  discordant  aptitudes  should 
oe  so  wrought  together  by  some  supreme  overruling  power,  that  the 
^whole  human  mind  should  work  together  and  in  right  lines.     For 
man,  rightly  despribed,  is  an  angel  riding  on  a  monkey  and  a  bear. 
IVe  have  both  the  foolish,  fantastic  elements  which  are  represented 
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by  the  monkey  ;  we  also  have  that  hard^  gross^  bratal  nature,  whkk 
is  represented  by  the  bear;  and,  snperinenmbent  on  these  are  as- 
pirations and  inspirations — angelic  tendencies.  And  how  shall  aS 
these  elements  be  associated  together  ?  how  shall  they  be  so  recoin- 
posed  that  the  whole  power  of  man  shall  work  towards  the  angelic, 
the  lower  impulses  giving  tone  and  power  to  the  higher  and 
nobler  ? 

It  is  by  this  gi*and  discipline  of  life,  it  is  by  the  infinite  snnbbiBgs 
of  experience,  that  men  have  their  pride  brought  down  to  its  proper 
proportion  and  proper  place.     Pride,  like  red  in  a  picture,  would 
be  glad  to  flare  out  in  great  preponderance  over  everything  dfle ; 
and  it  is  the  necessity  of  every  man  among  men  to  be  beat  back  and 
beat  down,  in  order  to  make  his  pride  keep  its  subordinate  place.  Men 
are,  like  animals,  greedy,  selfish  ;  and  they  need  to  be  taught,  as  ibey 
are  by  ten  thousand  providences,  that  they  must  look  upon  the 
things  of  others  as  well  as  upon  their  own  things.     They  need  to  be 
tiiught,  in  other  words,  beneficence.     The  whole  nature  of  man 
needs  to  be  wrought  over  again  and  wrought  together.    It  needs,  by 
discipline  and  trial,  to  be  made  to  work  toward  high  intellectoal 
and  moral  ends. 

For  this,  where  is  there  anything  of  equal  potency  with  the 
recognition  and  consciousness,  "Thou,  God,  seest  me'*?  The 
father  helps  ;  the  mother  helps  ;  the  neighbor,  the  school,  the  farm, 
the  ship,  public  sentiment,  civic  economy, — all  things  are  helping  - 
but  so  fur  as  the  iadi\4dual  man  becomes  co-operative  and  inspired 
with  a  sense  of  the  true  direction  of  things  it  must  come  from  a 
consciousness  of  the  presence,  the  reality,  and  the  glory  of  an  over- 
hanging invisible  Power. 

In  the  discouragements  pf  life,  too,  we  need  a  consciousness  of 
the  presence  of  God.  We  go  out  in  the  morning  pnnces,  ana  we 
sneak  back  liome  again  at  night  slaves.  We  go  out  feeling,  *'  What 
is  there  that  I  cannot  do  ?"  and  we  come  back  feeling,  "  What  is 
there  that  I  can  do  ?  "  We  go  out  swelling  and  tumultuous  with  a 
sense  of  our  thought-power,  of  our  organizing  power  ;  and  we  come 
back  feeling  that  all  we  have  done  has  been  to  mix  clay  and 
mud,  and  that  the  first  footfall  has  destroyed  everything  that  we 
built  up.  There  is  this  constant  collision  between  a  man's  over- 
estimating himself  in  buoyant  moods,  and  his  under-estimating 
himself  in  gloomy  moods.  There  is  this  everlasting  difference  all 
the  way  through  life,  between  the  ideal  and  the  real ;  between  the 
conceptional  and  the  practical ;  between  the  sowing  and  the  reap- 
ing. There  is  this  |)erpetual  discrepancy  between  that  which  men 
see,  and  that  which  they  get  and  do.     And  where  can  a  man  find, 
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inder  sach  cli-camstances^  sapport  and  patienoe  m  the  acquiescence 
ndth  dull  necessity^  except  in  the  faith,  *^  God  is  causing  all  things  to 
irork  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  him.  God  is  dealing  with 
Be,  and  I  feel  his  inspiration.  In  the  midst  of  my  endeavors  I  feel 
mj  own  weakness  ;  but  though  I  am  apparently  beaten  do^vn,  aban- 
lonedy  forsaken,  still  there  is  in  the  nature  of  God  strength  and 
restoration — so  that  all  things,  after  all,  shall  work  together  for  good 
bo  me.''  In  the  thousand  despondencies  of  life,  in  its  over-matched 
conflicts,  in  its  defeats,  in  its  reactionary  periods,  in  its  nights  of 
gloom,  in  all  those  experiences  which  come  with  infirm  and  con- 
seioas  sinfulness,  there  rises  up— or  may  rise  up — ^before  every  soul, 
a  sense  of  an  over-ruling  Providence,  an  ever-guiding  Influence,  that 
shall  make  up  in  man  for  all  his  deflciencies  and  mistakes. 

We  need  it,  likewise,  as  a  grand  counterpoise  to  the  influence  of 
men  with  their  fellow-men.  Although  the  influence  of  man  with 
man  is  designed  to  be,  and  is,  in  the  main,  a  moral  benefit,  yet 
what  weakness  and  restraint  come  from  its  perversion  !  The  inter- 
est which  we  feel  in  men  ;  the  bias  which  is  produced  by  sympathy 
and  affection  on  the  one  side,  and  the  influence  which  is  produced 
by  the  consciousness  of  men's  superiority  and  power  over  us  on  tlio 
other  side  ;  the  looking  up  and  out,  sidewise  and  down,  toward  our 
fellow-men, — ^these  are  things  from  which  come  temptations  in 
human  life. 

We  need,  therefore,  a  great  balance-wheel.  We  need  a  central 
influence  that  is  higher  and  nobler  than  men,  and  that  comes  nearer 
to  TLB  than  men  do. 

Who  is  there  of  us  that  does  not  have  occasion  every  year,  every 
(Uonth,  every  week  of  his  life,  to  say,  "  I  thank  God  that  there  is  a 
>etter  understanding  in  heaven  than  here "  ?  How  many  men  do 
rrong,  and  are  praised  as  if  they  were  right-doers,  and  are  ashamed, 
ind  feel  humbled  in  themselves,  at  the  consciousness  of  men's  mis- 
udgments  !  How  many  more  men  attempt  to  do  right,  and  suffer 
n  the  attempt  through  the  misconstruction  of  their  motives,  and 
ippeal  in  their  silent  thoughts  from  the  great  unknowing  world  to 
;he  great  knowing  God  ! 

While  we  are  not  to  set  ourselves  apart  from  men,  while  we  are 
x>  take  our  lot,  and  dwell  in  sympathy  with  our  fellows,  we  need 
iomething  that  is  higher  than  mankind — a  counsellor — a  present 
liel])— an  all-seeing  God — ^that  shall  make  us  able  to  stand  whatever 
may  be  the  currents  that  flow  around  about  us  ;  to  be  independent 
in  onr  judgments ;  to  be  continuous  in  principle  and  purpoBB, 
thoagh  men  deride ;  to  abide  by  that  which  in  our  sight  and  oon- 
■eiosoe  before  God  is  right  and  proper.    Men  need  to  be  held  stead- 
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fast  under  all  the  influences  that  beat  in  upon  them  £romih< 
social  connections.  And  this  is  the  effect  of  the  sense  of  an  evi 
present  God. 

Then  everybody  needs  to  have  his  ideal  life  kept  bright.    T^^Pflfe 
arc  not  apt  to  run  to  ideals.     Youth  is  generous  and  ardent 
right ;  but  not  far  along  in  life  men  find  the  switch  turned ; 
whereas  they  meant  to  do  all  things  right,  they  find  themselves 
ning  with  immense  power  in  the  direction  of  selfishness  ;  and  by 

and  by,  after  some  rebuffs  and  troubles,  they  say,  ^'  I  suppos^^ne  it 
must  be  so  ;  one  must  not  expect  too  much'^ — and  then  give  up. 

Other  men  find  themselves  running  along  the  line  of  ambiti< 
and  though  at  first  they  reluctate,  and  make  some  feeble 
at  length  they  say,'  *'  I  cannot  get  out  of  it ;   I  must  take  tl 
they  are  ;  in  Home  I  must  be  as  a  Boman  " — ^and  then  subnui 
temptation. 

Other  men  take  a  certain  line  which  they  suppose  to  be  ri{ 
and  meet  disaster,  and  are  discomfited,  and  say,  ^'This  com( 
attempting  to  follow  an  ideal.  If  I  had  taken  things  as  I  fo 
them,  without  attempting  to  make  a  pattern  of  myself,  and  had 
lowed  the  paths  that  custom  had  marked  out,  I  should  have 
along  well  enough." 

There  is  a  constant  temptation  brought  to  bear  upon  men^n  to 
lower  their  ideal  of  life,  and  to  say,  "  Large  manhood  you  caaivuiot 
have.  You  can  only  do  so  much  in  this  world.  That  you  had 
better  do,  and  let  the  rest  alone." 

We  need,  therefore,  to  have  always  before  our  minds  the  tho" 
of  One  who  is  pure,  and  true  and  just ;  of  One  who  suffers 
others  may  not  suffer  ;  of  One  who  gives  up  everything  that  oi 
may  have  everything  ;  of  One  who  empties  himself  of  glory  an( 
light  in  order  that  nif  n  may  be  filled  with  delight  and  gloriouf 
tory  by  and  by.     We  need  that  there  should  be  shining  down 
us  something  more  heroic  than  heroes,  something  more  noble 
the  noblest  men.     We  need  the  shining  upon  us  of  an  in^ 
God,  who  shall  hold  us  up  to  our  ideals. 

Lastly,  in  our  hours  of  solitude  and  weakness  and  decay, 
especially  in  the  last  footsteps  which  we  print  upon  the  soil, 
we  go  down  into  the  valley  and  shadow  of  death,  we  need 
there  shall  rise  up  above  us  and  beyond  us  that  which  shall  lead  i 
say,  **  I  fear  no  evil.     Thy  rod  and  thy  staff,  they  comfort  me.' 

My  friends,  we  shall  go  hence,  every  one  of  us.     Whatever 
certainties  there  may  be,  there  is  no  uncertainty  in  this  :  that  yi 
is  running  toward  age,  and  age  toward  old  age  ;  and  that  old 
full  of  weakness  and  infirmity,  vrill  be  overtaken  by  the  swingirm^^ 
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B  scythe.  Thongh  mid-life  may  escape^  the  course  of  life  is  toward 
lakness.  Immortality  does  not  live  here.  All  strength  and 
war  in  men  is  at  last  overcome.  Whatever  may  he  your  condi- 
►n,  and  whatever  may  be  your  wisli,  one  thing  is  cei*tain  :  that 
b1^  draws  near  to  you  the  time  when  you  must  fold  the  wing,  and 
r  down  the  strong  truncheon,  and  yield  up  the  spirit.  And  in 
at  hour  when  the  more  we  are  loved  the  morie  helpless  is  love  ;  in 
at  hour  when  the  richer  we  are  the  less  able  are  riches  to  do  any- 
ing ;  in  that  hour  when  the  more  there  is  about  us  the  less  is  it 
vorsome  and  desirable  ;  in  that  hour  when  heart  and  flesh  fail — 
J  need  the  comfort  of  bfelieving,  with,  all  our  heart  and  mind 
d  soul,  that  universal  intelligence  and  universal  love  preside  ; 
at  we  are  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  God  who  is  never  weary; 
at  we  are  guided  by  an  Eye  that  never  sleeps;  that  we  ai-e 
te,  and  saved  by  a  Heart  that  never  ceases  to  beat  with  sym- 
,thy  and  love. 

Through  all  the  struggles  of  life,  then,  here  is  this  resort ;  here 

this  medicine ;  here  is  your  food ;  here  is  your  light ;  here  is 

ur  aspiration ;  here  is  that  which  shall  sustain  you  while  living, 

mfort  you  while  dying,  and  bless  you  with  immortality  in  the  life 

at  is  to  come  ! 

So  may  it  be  said  of  every  one  of  us,  when  we  have  passed  and 

nc  : 
^*  He  endured,  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible.'' 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON* 

Wk  rejoice  in  thy  goodneas.  We  rejoice  In  that  glory  which  we  hare  be^*  "held 
reflected  in  nature,  and  in  the  manifestation  which  thou  hast  in  Jot  us  C^Kiriit 
our  Lord,  and  all  the  knowledge  of  thee  which  we  have  had  revealed  thrc^^^igh 
the  experience  of  thy  people  from  age  to  age.    Thou  art  a  God  that  lo  ^^eth 
righteousness.    Thou  dost  not  desire  that  thy  creatures  shall  be  remote^      and 
feeble,  and  as  the  beasts  of  the  earth.    Thou  art  bringing  them  up  by  alK     thy 
providences,  and  by  all  the  laws  of  thine  administration,  that  they  raa.  .7  btt 
worthily  called  sous  of  God.    We  are  growing  toward  the  height  of       this 
honor.    We  are  inspired  by  thee  with  sentiments  that  break  forth  more*     ^nd 
more  toward  truth,  and  integrity,  and  love,  and  purity,  aud  fidelity,      and 
reverence,  and  godliness  in  fear  and  in  love;  and  we  thank  thee  for      this 
ministration  of  thy  Spirit.     In  the  great  invisible  realm  of  things  w  Buere 
thou  dwellest,  thou  art  sending  down  upon  all  men  the  divine  in  flues' 'Boe. 
Thou  art  quickening  that  which  is  good,  and  restraining  that  which  is  •crr^ril ; 
and  we  thank  thee  for  thy  providential  administration,  and  f or  thoae  g v"~aiid 
ends  therein  which  thou  hast  revealed,  and  for  all  the  hope  which  we  Bz»aTe 
for  future  days.    Not  by  our  wisdom,  not  by  our  pride,  not  by  our  skill  ^  ***• 
the  world  been  guided  in  its  upwaixi  development  and  growth.    Thoi-a>  art 
drawing  out  by  thy  mind  and  by  thy  will,  and  art  refaahioning  the  fomnsol 
men,  and  giving  better,  and  higher,  and  nobler  developments  to  mant^  ind. 
We  rejoice  to  believe  that  there  is  to  be  a  day,  by-and-by,  when  men  a=-ball 
be  regenerated,  aud  when  the  race  shall  stand  with  unexampled  purity  ^  aod 
l>eauty,  and  happiness,  and  when  there  shall  be  a  new  heaven  and  a       ^^^ 
earth  in  which  shall  dwelhrigliteousness.    Although  now  we  arc  far  ^Cw^ 
it,  though  we  are  os  men  who  walk  at  midnight,  the  night  is  far 
and  the  day  is  at  hand,  and  the  spueo  from  midnight  toward  morning  is 
with  signs  and  tokens  of  growing  promise;  and  we  rejoice  to  believe- 
the  day-star  shall  dawn,  and  that  when  it  passes  it  shall  be  by  the  radi 
of  the  brighter  sun  whic'h  shall  lead  on  the  golden  hours.    And  yet, 
shall  be  all  round  the  world  no  requiem,  no  sigh,  no  groan,  no  travi 
in  pain  and  anguish ;  but  joy  shall  spring  up  and  meet  joy,  aud  '.lie  ol 
song  shall   he  of  praise  to  Him  that  has  loved  and  redetmcd  the  w 
For  that  consummation  which  we  desire  with  uiiuttenible  longing^ 
would  giv«3  life  aud  strength,  and  all  that  we  have.    Aud  we  besciech  of 
that  every  one  of  us  may  make  an  offering,  first,  of  his  own  soul, 
dwell  nearer  to  thee,  and  be  endued  with  thy  Sph-it,  and  partake  of  s* 
thing  of  (jlod  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  learn  the  royal  lesson  of  suffering,  of 
renunciation,  of  trust,  of  hope,  of  purifying  love,  and  of  fidelity  to 
And  we  i)ray  that  thy  kingdom  may  be  in  us  and  in  othei*8,  until  out 
another,  and  multitudes  uniting  together,  shall  begin  this  blessed  resul 

We  pray  for  thy  blessing  to  rest,  to-night,  upon  those  that  speak 
those  that  hear;  upon  all  that  have  part  in  the  ministry  of  song,  of  instr  -^ 
tiou,  and  of  fellowship.    And  wilt  thou  comfort  any  that  are  caat  d<r:^' 
Wilt  thou  strengthen  any  that  are  weak?    Wilt  thou  confirm  anytha 
wavering?    Send  light,  we  beseech  of  thee,  to  any  that  are  in  doubt, 
pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  strength  to  every  one,  so  that  as  his  day  is^ 
strength  may  be  also.    We  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  those  who  art^ 
couraged— those  who  have  beeu  striving  to  walk  in  the  right  way,  but 
seem  to  themselves  to  be  overborne  by  circumstances  on  the  right  anc 
the  left,  may  look  up  to  God,  who  is  mightier  than  all  other  things, 
they  cannot  live  in  their  own  strength,  may  they  learn  to  live  in  thestrei 
of  Almighty  God. 

And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  thoae   '^^^ 
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tbine— who  do  not  reoognize  thy  law,  thy  seryioe,  nor  thy  Spirit. 
Turn  tbein  away  from  their  darknesa.  Turn  them  back  from  their  diaobe- 
cUenoe.  Turn  them  with  hearty  repentance  for  sin,  with  reformation  of 
life,  with  holy  contfeoratiou,  and  with  beginning  affection  toward  God,  that 
1h«y  may  have  the  bleaeedness  of  his  presence,  and  that  they  may  inherit 
the  promises.  Are  there  not  many  who  have  aforetime  walked  in  the  ways 
of  faithy  and  have  forgotten  them  and  gone  aside?  Wilt  thou  not  touch 
tlieir  Bouls,  and  awaken  again  those  feelings  which  have  long  been  slumber- 
ing or  are  extinct  ? 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  revive  thy  work  in  this  church  and  in 
iha  ohurches  about  us,  and  make  thy  Word  more  and  more  powerful  in  the 
shying  of  enmity,  and  in  the  building  up  of  true  Christian  life. 

Let  thy  kingdom  come  in  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Send  abroad  the 
light  and  power  of  the  Gospel  everywhere.  May  those  that  preach  feel  that 
the  Lord  is  with  them.  May  they  be  endued  with  patience  and  wisdom. 
And  accept,  at  last^  the  fruit  of  their  labor. 

Hear  us  in  these  our  petitions,  and  answer  for  thy  great  mercy's  sake. 
And  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit  shall  be  praises  everlasting. 


•^•^ 


PEAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

Grant  thy  blessing,  our  Father,  to  rest  upon  the  word  that  has  been 
i|K>ken.  Kindle  in  every  heart  a  desire  to  know  thee,  not  by  the  outward 
&ye,  nor  by  the  physical  sense,  but  by  inward  inspiratiun.  Shine  into  every 
tleart^  Manifest  thyself  to  us  as  thou  dost  not  to  the  world.  We  ask  not 
tbAt  there  should  be  a  voice ;  we  ask  not  for  a  form ;  we  ask  not  for  any 
luoli  oommunic*ation  between  thee  and  ourselves  as  there  is  between  man 
ind.  man.  But  as  we  know  the  summer,  high  in  the  air,  or  deep  in  the  earth, 
:»y  all  the  things  that  it  product's,  and  are  able  to  say,  '*  Behold  the  sumnier 
m  frith  us!  '*  so  may  there  be  that  in  our  universal  sense  whic^h  shall  show 
sliA^  the  air  and  the  courses  thereof,  and  time,  and  all  its  outlets  and  inlets, 
filled  with  the  Divine  presence.  May  we  rejoice  in  thee,  knowing  that 
db  not  half  understand  thee;  knowing  that  we  only  approach  the 
rerse  and  edge  of  thy  being;  knowing  that  our  experience  in  life,  of  truth, 
Ud  patience,  and  disinterestedness,  are  adulterated  and  fragmentary,  as 
gMurtides  of  gold  which  the  stream  bears  down ;  knowing  that  we  have  but 
Ui  outermost  and  remote  conception  of  that  great  Orb  of  being  whom 
sre  shall  yet  see,  when  we  are  raised  to  spiritual  existence.  May  wo  re- 
iotoe;  for  though  wo  know  so  little,  may  we  have  confidence  to  believe 
tbat  that  which  is  true  is  immeasurably  more  true  than  the  heart  of  men 
oan  conceive.  More  glorious  art  thou  in  holiness  than  we  can  understand. 
We  do  not  know  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  its  amplitude,  and 
lieanty,  and  majesty,  when  we  coll  thee  holy.  We  do  not  know  what  is 
Uie  length,  and  breadth,  and  height,  and  depth,  and  wonder-working 
power  of  that  love  which  carries  summer  through  the  heavens  perpetually ; 
of  tbat  love  which  moves  with  mighty  force  through  the  inchoate  creation; 
of  that  love  which  is  giving  breath  to  infinite  existences,  running  through 
tlie  eternities,  waiting  and  nourishing  all  things;  of  that  lov9  which  we 
aee  waking  in  feeble  bosoms ;  of  that  love  which,  like  a  mighty  atmo^Dhere, 
moTes  through  the  universal  realm,  and  by  which  all  things,  at  last,  ^hsll  be 
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fashioned  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  God,  and  to  the  welfare  of  his  oreati^^Hiref. 
Though  we  yet  stand  afar  off  and  gaze,  hlessed  be  thy  name  that  our  im- 

perfect knowledge  works  gladness,  because  we  are  comforted  in  that  w^  licfc 
we  can  grasp  and  comprehend.  It  is  mere  and  bettei^-unspeakably  be  ^^er 
—than  the  heart  of  man  hath  ever  conceived.  More  glorious  is  it  thai^^a.  we 
can  comprehend. 

•  And  now,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  abide  with  us.  Whil< 
struggle  up  ward,  wilt  thou  meet  us  ?  Thou  dost.  No  water  can  rise, 
in  the  air,  and  move  invisible,  or  bank  itself  in  clouds,  but  by  the  hel-^K^  of 
the  sun  shining  on  it;  and  so  wilt  thou  give  us  thine  aid,  and  lift  us  ^  xto 
ethereal  thought  and  power.  And  when  thou  hast  served  thyself  by  us,  ^BDd 
shaped  us,  and  developed  us,  so  that  we  shall  be  fit  for  transplanting,  bHT-ing 
us  into  that  better  soil,  that  higher  realm,  those  nobler  oonditions,  wt^ere 
we  shall  go  forth  and  know  as  we  are  known,  and  see  thee  as  ihou  art, 
be  satisflod'With  thy  likeness. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise.  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit. 


THE  NATURE  AND  SOURCES  OF 

TEMPTATION. 


At 


Let  DO  man  say  when  he  is  tempted,  I  am  tempted  of  Qod:  for  God 
annot  be  tempted  with  evil,  neither  tempteth  he  any  man :  but  every  man 
I  tenipted,  when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  Inst,  and  enticed."— James  i. 


It  is  very  seldom  that  the  sacred  writers  make  philosophical 
nalyscs.  It  is  seldom  that  they  deal  in  psychological  questions. 
)rdinarily  they  state  things  as  they  appear  to  common  people^ 
nd  as  they  are  described  in  the  language  of  common  life.  Now 
nd  then,  however,  there  is  a  statement  of  remarkable  breadth  and 
ocuracy,  even  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view.  For  example^  no 
•etter  definition  oi  faith  has  been  given  than  that  which  is  given  by 
he  writer  of  the  Hebrews  : 

**  Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not 
een." 

In  the  text,  temptation  is  very  subtly  discriminated,  and  wrong 
onceptions  are  thrown  out.  It  is  not  very  often,  in  our  time,  that 
lien  think  they  are  tempted  of  God ;  but  in  the  ancient  days  the 
;ods  were  supposed  to  incline  men  to  evil,  in  order  that  they  might 
nare  and  punish  them.  There  was  an  impression  that  men  were 
empted  of  God  directly ;  and  the  apostle  James  declares  that  in 
his  sense — that  of  tempting  to  evil — God  neither  is  tempted  him- 
elf,  nor  tempts  any  one.  Men  are  far  more  likely,  in  our  times, 
o  allege  that  their  temptations  are  irresistible,  and  spring  from  the 
levil — not  from  God. 

But  having  uttered  caution  and  given  instruction  on  the  other 
tide  of  the  origin  of  temptation  as  divine,  the  apostle  declares  that 
jveiy  man  is  tempted,  if  at  aU,  "  when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own 
iost,  and  enticed."  Temptations,  for  the  most  part,  spring  fi'om  a 
nan's  passions.  Men's  emotions  or  feelings  furnish  the  impulse  or 
lesire  upon  which  temptation  plays.  A  pulseless  man^  a  soulless 
omn,  a  man  without  desires,  could  scarcely  be  tempted. 
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There  ai*e  what  may  be  called^  perhaps,  intellectual  desinss  or 
tastes  ;  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  feeble,  comparatively  color- 
less. The  great  bulk  of  human  life  springs  from  the  appetites  and 
the  passions,  from  the  desires  and  the  affections ;  and  to  these  the 
appeal  is  made,  whether  for  good  or  for  bad«  We  persuade  men, 
and  we  dissuade  men,  upon  the  appropriate  use  of  these  great  mo- 
tives and  elements  that  are  in  them. 

What,  then,  is  temptatioriy  in  its  simplest  idea  ?  It  is  the  pre- 
senting of  inducements  to  men  to  act  right  or  wrong.  The  lan- 
guage, "  We  tempt  to  right,"  has  gone  out  of  use.  ^^ persuade  to 
right ;  we  tempt  to  eviL 

When,  then,  inducements  are  presented  to  men  to  evil  cqunee 
— to  evil  thoughts,  tp  evil  feelings,  and  to  evil  acts — ^there  is  simply 
the  presentation  of  motives  to  them ;  there  is  persuasion ;  there  is 
never  coercion.  Men  are  never  tempted  by  superior  powers  in  such 
a  way  that  they  cannot  resist.  They  are  enticed  and  weakened  by 
a  presence  exterior  to  themselves,  and  they  are  swept  away  by  it 
Men  are  tempted  in  their  own  desires,  passions,  appetites,  lusts,  as 
they  are  called.  Men  arc  tempted  when  they  are  drawn  away  of 
their  own  selves,  in  the  form  of  strong  desire,  appetite,  passion  or 
lust.  So  that  temptation,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  is  self- 
inflicted  or  self-entertained.  Its  strength,  its  power,  its  center,  lies 
in  the  man's  own  self.  Wliat  he  is,  will  determine  how  he  will  be 
tempted.  How  strong  he  is  in  the  temptable  points,  will  determine 
very  largely  the  strength  of  the  temptation  itself. 

The  force  of  temptation  will  depend,  not  altogether  on  the 
strength  of  the  desire,  the  appetite,  or  the  passion  which  the  man 
has  in  himself  ;  it  will  depend,  also,  in  part,  upon  the  quality  aiyl 
adaptation  of  the  motive  or  persuasion.     Consider  each  of  these. 

It  is  not  possible  to  tempt  any  person  except  through  some  de- 
sire in  that  person.  If  there  were  no  desires  in  men,  how  could 
you  reach  them  ?  In  what  way  could  you  persuade  them  ?  When 
we  attempt  to  persuade  men  in  a  bargain,  in  social  atfairs,  in  civic 
or  political  matters,  in  pleasure,  in  the  ten  thousand  combinations 
of  life  in  which  men  live  ;  when  it  is  our  desire  to  draw  them  this 
way  or  that  way,  how  invariably  do  we  touch  this  or  that  spring  ! 
We  instinctively  know  what  are  the  motives  to  present  to  men,  and 
what  are  the  motives  on  which  they  act  most  readily.  Some  men 
are  thoughtful,  sober,  conscientious,  cold;  and  we  should  never 
think  of  reaching  them  through  love  and  sjTnpathy  and  geniality. 
In  attempting  to  address  them,  we  should  approach  them  through 
some  of  the  steady,  sober  faculties,  knowing  the  avenues  through 
which  they  are  acce^ib\d\  knowimg  what  are  the  great  fnndamental 
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mstuicts  m  them  which  will  respond  to  onr  touch.     We  attempt  to 
inflaenoe. every  person  by  the  known  nature  of  that  person. 

Right  over  against  these  are  persons  who  are  genial,  sympathetic 
aoid  kind;  and  we  know  that  we  should  touch  them  through  kind- 
ness and  sympathy  and  geniality.  Humor  and  mirth  is  the  avenue 
through  which  to  reach  the  confidence  and  receptiyity  of  some 
persons  ;  and  so  we  approach  them  according  to  the  way  in  which 
we  know  their  mind  acts.  If  a  man  be  accessible  through  praise, 
we  touch  his  love  of  praise  when  we  attempt  to  influence  him.  If 
a  man  be  very  proud,  we  approach  him  in  such  a  way  that  his 
self-respect  will  be  gratified,  so  that  he  will  be  at  peace  with  him- 
aelfy  and  therefore  ai>  peace  with  us.  We  approach  every  man  ac- 
oording  to  the  appetite  or  passion  or  quality  through  which  he  is 
most  accessible,  if  we  would  persuade  men. 

Under  such  circumstances,  men  study  each  other,  in  order  to 
touch  the  appetites,  the  passions,  the  desires,  the  living  forces  which 
are  in  them,  just  as  a  musician  touches  the  keys  of  the  instrument 
l>ef  ore  him,  knowing  that  in  touching  each  key  he  strikes  the  chord 
which  lies  back  of  it.  We  play  upon  each  other  insensibly.  It  is  a 
matter  almost  of  unconsciousness  ;  but  every  man  who  has  been  in 
tiie  world,  and  knows  much  about  it,  has  become  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  men  are  constantly  influencing  and  managing  each  other 
more  or  less  by  appealing  to'  some  feeling  or  emotion. 

If  we  do  this  wisely,  and  for  each  other's  benefit,  as  well  as  for 
our  own  pleasure,' there  is  no  harm  in  it ;  but  if  we  do  it  selfishly,  it 
X8  sinful.  One  of  the  great  sins  of  this  life  is  the  playing  upon  the 
feelings  of  our  fellow-men  for  selfish  purposes. 

Now,  if  the  desire  in  men  is  strong  and  active,  temptation  fas- 
't^ns  upon  it  all  the  easier.  Whether  that  temptation  spring  from 
^sible  or  invisible  sources  ;  whether  it  be  from  human  or  demoniac 
influences,  it  is  substantially  the  same  in  tendency  ;  and  the  strength 
^  it  lies,  primarily,  in  the  strength  of  the  feeling  to  which  you 
^Kldress  it 

For  instance,  a  man  who  is  constitutionally  without  large  self- 
esteem — and  there  are  a  great  many  such — will  never  be  tempted 
tihrough  pride.  He  has  not  the  string  to  touch  ;  or,  if  he  has,  it 
responds  so  feebly  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  touch  it. 

No  man  will  ever  be  tempted  to  vanity  who  has  not  large  approba- 
ttreness.  If,  however,  a  man  have  large  approbativeness,  he  certainly 
irill  be  tempted  in  the  direction  of  vanity.  There  are  ten  thousand 
influences  streaming  in  upon  him  from  every  side ;  and  if  he  have 
Ml  appetite  in  him  which  hungers  for  praise,  or  for  appreciation, 
yon  may  be  sure  that  he  will  be  tried,  and  that  that  feeling  in  him 
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will  be  approached.  And  the  force  of  the  persuasion  to  whidi  a 
man  is  subjected  is  in  the  ratio  of  the  strength  of  the  passion  or  the 
desire  which  is  appealed  to. 

No  man  will  be  tempted  to  cowardice  unless  he  is  beforehaDfl 
cautious  and  timid.  A  man  who  is  without  fear  is  never  tempted 
CO  cowardice.  Where  a  man  is  addicted  to  fear,  he  will,  if  a  giTOi 
kind  of  circumstance  arise,  be  tempted  to  cowardliness  of  thought 
and  feeling,  and  cowardliness  of  action. 

A  man  that  is  generous  and  benevolent,  and  does  not  greatly  de- 
sire property,  is  never  tempted  to  avarice,  because  the  feeling  thioogh 
which  avarice  is  brought  to  bear  is  wanting.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
men  have  a  strong  desire  f6r  property ;  if  they  love  it,  not  for  what 
it  can  do,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  thing  itself ;  if  the  instinct  of 
property  be  strong  in  them,  then  they  are  with  great  facility  tempt- 
ed to  avarice. 

A  man  who  is  constitutionally  mild  and  gentle  is  very  seldom 
tempted  to  anger  or  to  cruelty.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  bring 
him  up  to  the  necessary  degree  of  injured  feeling,  even  when  aggra- 
vating circumstances  exist  But  if  a  man  be  by  nature  quick  to 
feel  resentment,  if  he  be  largely  endowed  with  combativeness  and 
destructiveness,  he  will  certainly  be  tempted  along  the  line  of  these 
strong  feelings. 

So,  then,  the  strength  of  your  temptation  lies  in  the  strength  of 
the  inherent  desires  and  appetites  which  you  have.  When  you  are 
tempted,  it  is  you  that  tempt  yourself.  The  enticement  comes 
from  without,  but  the  power  is  generated  in  you  ;  it  belongs  to 
you  ;  it  is  a  part  of  you.  Under  all  circumstances  it  is  normal  and 
natural.  Temptation  is  to  bfe  removed  from  the  sphere  of  mysti 
cism.     It  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  realm  of  soitjery. 

If  a  man  is  temi)ted  to  lie,  it  is  because  conscience  is  small  in 
him.  It  is  because  that  passion  for  the  gratification  of  which  he 
lies,  is  large.  If  men  tempt  each  other,  they  know  each  other ;  and 
they  touch  that  which  is  temptable,  that  whicli  is  easy  to  reach,  in 
each  other. 

No  man,  then,  would  tempt  a  benevolent  man,  or  a  merciful  man, 
except  through  his  benevolence,  or  his  mercifulness.  No  man 
would  ever  tempt  an  over-sympathetic  man  except  through  his  sym- 
pathetic nature.  Men  sin  from  temptation  on  the  side  of  undne 
sympathy  and  kindness  and  leniency  ;  and  they  sin  in  the  opposite 
direction  in  precisely  the  same  way. 

The  grand  response  to  temptation,  therefore,  is  normal,  natural, 
constitutional.  It  is  the  response  of  your  nature  to  the  motive  that 
is  addressed  to  you. 
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It  is  very  true  that  there  is  an  additional  and  secondary  element 
csonstitating  the  strength  of  temptation — ^namely^  the  motive 
itself.  I  have  said  that  the  prime  qualification  attaching  to  the 
strength  of  temptation  is  the  strength  of  the  desire  to  which  it  is 
applied  ;  but  the  amonnt  of  motive  which  you  apply  to  that  desire 
or  passion  also  enters  into  the  composition^  and  is  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

If,  for  instance,  a  man  be  tempted  with  money,  the  desire  is 
strong,  and  the  temptation  may  be  supposed  to  be  strong ;  but  IT 
mhe  sum  by  which  he  is  tempted  be  small,  the  temptation  will  be 
CH>mparatively  feeble.     It  will  be  like  a  child's  finger  on  an  organ- 
Ikey,  which  the  child  cannot  push  down  hard  enough  to  make  a 
^reat  deal  of  sound.     But  if  there  be  large  temptation ;  for  instance, 
if  an  avaricious  man  have  the  prospect  of  great  gains,  the  magni- 
tude of  the  gains,  and  the  continuity  of  them,  fire,  to  an  intense 
jsensibility,  the  passion,  the  desire  for  gain.     So  that  the  accuinula- 
iion  of  motives,  it  is  said,  determines,  in  part,  the  strength  of  the 
temptation  ;  and  the  feeling  upon  which  they  play  also  determines 
in  part  the  strength  of  the  temptation,  in  any  case.     This  is  true  of 
a  whole  range  of  faculties. 

When,  therefore,  men  are  thrown  into  exigencies  in  life,  where 
the  pressure  of  motive  is  veiy  strong,  it  is  true  that  there  are  ele- 
ments outside  of  them  which  have  muoh  to  do  with  the  probabihties 
of  their  fall  or  their  resistance. 

If  you  were  to  put  a  blind  man  into  a  gallery  of  pictures,  there 
would  not  be  the  slightest  danger  that  he  would  ever  be  tempted  by 
those  pictures.  He  might  live  there  a  month  or  a  year,  and  he 
would  not  covet  them.  But  put  an  artist  there  ;  and  if  there  is  a 
single  picture  that  he  admires,  and  he  sees  how  by  practicing  some 
chicanery,  or  by  taking  some  advantage,  he  can  become  the  possessor 
of  that  picture  at  far  less  than  its  real  value,  he  is  tempted  some- 
^  what.  But  if  there  are  two,  or  three,  or  four  pictures,  by  some 
celebrated  modem  artist,  the  temptation  is  much  greater;  and 
if  they  are  by  some  old  master,  it  is  even  greater  stilL  The 
degree  of  the  temptation  is  according  to  the  desirableness  of  the 
exterior  objects  which  are  presented  to  the  eye,  according  to  the 
outward  inducement,  as  well  as  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
excitable  feeling  in  the  artist. 

In  Cincinnati,  not  a  great  while  ago,  a  candidate  for  the  Ghns- 
tian  ministry  was  arrested  for  stealing  books  out  of  the  public 
library.  They  were  found  at  his  home.  He  took  them  on  princi- 
ple. It  was  necessary  that  he  should  preach  the  Gospel ;  he  could 
not  preach  unless  he  could  study ;  he  could  not  study  because  he 
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had  not  the  means  to  bay  books ;  and  so  he  stole  them  I  He  wanted 
to  serve  the  Lord  and  his  fellow-men  as  a  preacher ;  he  could  not 
do  this  without  knowledge;  he  could  not  obtain  the  requinte 
knowledge  without  books ;  so^  going  into  the  library  and  seeing  a 
goodly  array  of  books  (for  one  of  the  noblest  libraries  in  the  United 
States  is  the  pubUe  library  in  Cincinnati)^  he  was  tempted  to  steal 
some  of  them ;  and  he  took  them  as  he  wanted  them^  and  carried 
them  home.  And  oh  1  how  easy  a  book  can  be  stolen  1  I  never 
stole  one ;  but  I  have  had  a  great  many  stolen  from  me. 

"NoWy  exterior  conditions  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  this 
act.  Those  books  would  have  been  no  temptation  to  that  man  if  he 
had  not  been  of  an  intellectual  or  literary  turn  of  mind.  An  igno- 
rant, unaspiring  man  would  never  be  tempted  to  steal  a  book.  A 
coarsCy  rough  working-man  might  be  tempted  to  steal  a  sausage  or  a 
cup  of  beer,  but  not  a  book.  A  scholar  might  be  tempted  to  steal  a 
book ;  a  man  of  ai*tistic  taste  might  be  tempted  to  steal  an  engrav- 
ing or  a  painting,  or  some  little  work  of  art — and  often  is ;  so  often 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  have  objects  of  this  sort  in  your  house.  A 
great  many  honest  folks  steal.  A  great  many  people  in  gqoA 
society  steal.  A  great  many  persons  who  are  accomplished  steal 
A  gieat  many  men  who  are  agi*eeable,  and  who  in  the  main  are 
upright,  steal.  They  aix3  men  that  would  not  rob  a  bank  ;  they  are 
men  that  would  not  join  a  company  of  burglars,  or  anything  Uke 
that ;  but  they  are  men  wlio,  if  they  saw  on  somebody's  mantel- 
piece a  snuff-box  which  was  made  out  of  a  mulberry  tree  that 
Shakespeare  planted  in  his  gai^den,  might  take  it  up,  and  might  be 
tempted  to  forget  wliere  they  put  it  when  they  laid  it  down  ;  and 
therefore  it  might  be  found  in  their  cabinet,  and  not  in  the  other 
man's.  Men  are  tempted  to  steal  from  taste,  and  from  curiosity. 
It  is  one  of  those  points  that  I  feel  incompetent  to  analyze — the  sensa- 
tion wliicli  people  have  when  they  steal ;  but  one  thing  I  know,  and 
that  is,  that  the  strength  of  the  passion  or  desire  for  property — ^for 
works  of  art,  or  books,  or  what  not — ^joined  to  the  desire  of  the 
thing,  constitutes  the  great  power  of  temptation  in  any  case.  These 
are  the  two  co-operating  forces  on  wliich  the  degree  of  temptation 
depends. 

Other  things  may  come  uj)  incidentally  to  intensify  the  power  of 
the  temptation.  The  imagination  often  clothes  objects  with  a  fake 
light.  Where  the  imagination  acts  with  the  reason,  it  gives  lumi- 
nousness  and  beauty  to  thought.  Where  the  imagination  acts  with 
the  moral  sentiments,  it  gives  glow  and  attractiveness  to  holiness,  to 
righteousness,  to  manhness.  Where  the  imagination  acts  with  the 
a£fections,  it  makes  ail  tilings  blossom  to  the  eye  of  love.     Whera 
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the  imagina^on  hoyers  axonnd  the  appetites  and  the  paasioiiSy  it 
giTes  to  them^  also,  beauty  and  attractiyeness,  and  within  partio- 
alar  bounds  enriches  them,  refines  them,  adorns  tbefa.     But  where 
the  passions  and  appetites  are  acting  under  circumstances  that  tend 
to  degrade,  the  imagination  is  a  great  quickener,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  of  all  influences.    If  a  man  is  addicted  to  drink, 
and  thinks  about  it,  and  brings  up,  in  his  imagination,  the  foaming 
tankard,  or  the  scenes  of  conyiyiality  that  he  has  been  through,  or 
that  he  might  go  through ;  if  in  his  imagination  he  calls  for  spark- 
ling Burgundy,  or  for  champagne  ;  if  in  his  imagination  he  grows 
thirsty,  and  thinks  how  good  this  or  that  kind  of  liquor  would 
"taste  ;  if  in  his  imagination  he  sits  at  the  table,  and  has  some  gen- 
erous fellows  to  treat  him  ;  if  he  thinks  it  over  at  night,  and  in  the 
morning,  and  aU  day,  and  keeps  it  in  his  mind  continually,  though 
lae  has  joined  the  temperance  society,  and  though  he  says  ho  is  not 
going  to  drink  any  more,  when  he  comes  to  any  place  where  drink 
is  kept  he  is  all  prepared  to  yield  to  temptation  and  gratify  his  de- 
sire.    His  imagination  has  got  him  ready,  so  that  when  the  outward 
inducement  appeals  to  the  inward  desire,  he  falls.      If  he  had 
'tihought  of  cold  water  all  day  he  would  not  have  been  tempted  to 
<lTink  ;  it  would  have  cooled  him  oft,  so  that  when  tlie  temptation 
Tiad  been  presented  to  him  he  would  have  had  power  to  resist  it. 
"There  are  a  gi*eat  many  temptations  which  befall  men  almost  wholly 
"through  the  insidious  preparation,  the  inflammation  wrought  in 
them  by  the  illicit  and  abnormal  action  of  the  imagination. 

So,  too,  the  amount  of  moral  resistance  which  there  is  in  the 
direction  of  any  public  sentiment  will  have  much  influence  in  deter- 
mining the  power  of  temptation.  If  the  sentiment  of  conscience  is 
very  lax  in  the  community,  if  the  manners  and  customs  are  loose 
and  low-toned,  men  will  bo  far  more  easily  biased  and  tempted 
than  they  would  be  if  they  were  upheld  by  a  stringent  public  senti- 
ment. 

Likewise,  hope  and  fear  in  men  will  have  an  important  relation 
to  the  power  of  temptation.  There  are  veiy  many  men  who  feel 
the  pressure  of  desire  and  temptation,  but  who  are  cautious  and 
calculating.  Take  a  person  who  is  radiant  arid  enthusiastic  and 
imaginative  ;  in  other  words,  take  a  person  wlio  has  just  the  (jual- 
ities  which  go  to  make  him  a  pleasant  com})anion  ;  t^ke  a  person 
who  is  buoyant,  and  cheerful,  and  agreeable,  and  genial,  and  frank  , 
take  a  person  who  is  full  of  hope  and  expectation, — ^and  he  acts  spon- 
taneously. He  talks  without  stopping  to  think  exactly  what  he  is 
going  to  say.  He  breaks  out  into  action  here  and  there.  And  as  long 
as  he  is  restrained  by  relations  and  circumstances  so  tlmt  he  commits 
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no  impropriety,  it  is  beautiful ;  but  throw  saoh  a  person  oat  into 
life  nngnarded  by  any  caution  and  nnrestrained  by  any  secr^ 
iveness  working  with  conscience,  and  let  him  act  Bpontaneoudji 
without  calculation,  without  pausing  to  inquire  what  may  happen, 
and,  when  strong  pressure  is  brought  suddenly  to  bear  upon  him,  he 
gives  way.  He  is  instantly  carried  away  by  influences  which  a  more 
cautious  man  would  avoid  by  calculation*  Such  men  are  destroyed 
especiaUy  by  social  intercourse,  and  by  dissipations.  I  think  it 
would  bo  found,  on  investigation,  that  ninety-five  per  cent  of  sU 
the  men  who  go  down  under  temptation  to  an  unlawful  death,  are 
men  who  were  by  nature  generous,  incautious,  frank,  genial, 
kindly ;  and  that  when  temptations  sprang  upon  them  they  were 
not  held  back  by  fear  or  calculation*  If  they  had  only  been  cold, 
if  they  had  only  been  selfish,  if  they  had  only  been  hard,  they  would 
not  have  been  caught  so  easily.  Oh !  it  is  a  pity  that  the  things 
which  are  so  sweet  and  good  turn  so  quick  to  acid.  And  yet,  if  pn 
look,  you  will  see  that  it  is  the  ripest  and  fairest  peach  on  the 
whole  tree  that  is  bored  by  the  wasp,  and  has  its  juice  sucked  ont 
There  ai*e  no  such  pomologists  as  insects  are.  They  know  the 
best  fi*uit.  And  when  temptations  fly  through  the  conmiuniiy, 
they  often  take  the  best  fruits  that  hang  upon  the  bough  of  the 
household — the  sweet-hearted,  the  sympathetic,  the  impulate,  the 
beauteous ;  and  when  temptation  has  shaken  the  tree,  if  there  i& 
any  fruit  that  is  not  shaken  of!  from  the  bough,  it  is  the  little 
knurly,  sour,  wortliless  crab,  tliat  is  not  ripe,  and  that  is  not  likely 
to  get  ripe.  The  men  that  are  not  overthrown  by  temptation  are 
often  those  that  are  censorious.  They  are  often  the  critics  of  those 
that  do  fall.  They  arc  hard  men  ;  they  are  men  that  are  cold,  and 
that  it  gives  one  tlie  chills  to  shake  hands  with.  They  are  men  that 
never  feel  the  swell  or  reverberation  of  passions  in  themselves. 
They  are  men  that  go  rock-ribbed  and  stony-hearted  along  through 
life,  and  talk  about  those  who  give  way  to  their  feelings  and  go  to 
destruction.     They  never  give  way  to  their  feelings — ^that  is  sure ! 

Then,  again,  there  is  a  social  bias — the  influence  of  those 
who  are  around  men  in  the  hour  of  pressure.  There  are  times 
when  the  inducements  which  are  brought  to  bear  by  companions 
determine  very  largely  the  stress  and  strength  of  temptation. 
Where  persons  stand  alone  in  their  own  conscience,  opposed  to 
any  wrong  custom,  they  often  have  power  to  resist  temptation; 
but  when  the  influence  is  exerted  upon  them  of  one,  of  two,  of  five, 
of  ten,  of  a  score  of  companions,  a  state  of  feeling  is  frequently  pro- 
duced in  them  through  which  they  feel  what  they  would  not  hate 
felt  if  they  had  been  alone.     Men  usually  go  in  phalanxes.    They 
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mof^Q  together  in  companies ;  and  many  persons  are  swayed  who 
wonld  have  stood  straight  if  they  had  been  left  merely  to  the  influ- 
ences which  belonged  to  their  proper  nature. 

If  these  general  statements  are  trae,  I  may  say,  first,  that  the 
kind  of  temptations  which  men  snffer  is  very  likely  to  describe 
pretty  accurately  the  way  in  which  they  themselves  are  made  up. 
If  you  find  out  what  your  temptations  are,  you  will  find  out  very 
largely  what  you  arc  yourself.  The  directions  in  which  you  find 
yourself  moving,  and  the  dangers  which  you  foresee — these  are 
indications  of  the  strength  of  the  various  passions  and  appetites  and 
desires  and  affections  that  are  within  you,  and  will  lead  to  a  certain 
degree  of  self-knowledge.  According  to  the  declaration  of  the 
apostle,  "  Every  man  is  tempted  when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own 
lust.*'  See  which  way  you  are  drawn,  if  you  would  know  what 
your  perils  are. 

Secondly,  no  temptation  is  either  a  spell  or  a  pai^alysis  upon  your 
power  ;  nor  is  it  in  any  sense  a  spiritual  coercion.     Many  suppose 
tbat  Satan  has  the  power  to  cast  a  glamour  upon  men.     Animals 
ai-e   able  to  produce  such  an  effect  upon  their  victims,  beyond  a 
c^uestion.     A  cat  will,  it  is  said,  charm  a  bird.     It  certainly  has 
t;he  power,  by  near  approach,  either  to  teiTify,  or  in  some  way  to 
c^ontrol,  the  bird,  so  that  it  will  sit  still,  distressed  and  fiutteribg, 
let  its  insidious  foe  creep  up  and  destroy  it.     I  have  delivered 
a  few  birds  that  have  been  wrought  upon  thus.     And  it  is 
■fchought  that  Satan  has  the  power  of  throwing  his  spirit  upon  men 
in  the  same  way.     Men  think  that  they  are  being  tempted  of  the 
-deviL     Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  there  is  no  temptation  that 
issues  from  the  inner  sphere  of  bad  spirits  ;  far  be  it  from  me  to 
^say  that  there  are  no  arrows  which  come  from  other  battle-fields 
'^hian  thosje  on  which  we  are  acting  here  ;  but  I  will  say  that  there 
is  no  more  power  in  Satan  than  there  is  in  man  to  tempt  you.     The 
strength  of  temptation  lies  in  the  strength  of  the  evil-doing  faculty 
^which  is  in  you.     If  the  temptation  be  some  sinister,  malign  spirit- 
ual influence  from  without,  it  is  no  stronger  because  it  came  from 
Satan  than  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  come  from  your  next- 
door  neighbor.     It  does  not  come  with  any  more  power  of  con- 
ia^l.     It  may  be  a  little  more  skillfully  employed  than  most  men 
employ  temptation;  but  it  is  not  necessarily  any  more  to  be  dreaded. 
I  wish  to  disabuse  your  imagination  and  your  understanding  of  the 
impression  that  temptations  are  irresistible  because  they  proceed 
from  cunning  demoniac  spirits.     I  desire  that  you  should  perceive 
that  their  power  is  regulated  by  the  strength  of  the  passion  that  is 
in  you,  aud  that  it  comes  largely  from  the  inducement  presented 
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through  your  understanding  to  that  passion.  The  strength  ol  the 
temptation  lies  in  the  magnitude  of  the  inducement^  and  in  the  in- 
tensity of  the  desire  to  which  the  inducement  is  presented.  And 
whether  it  come  from  spirits  or  from  emhodied  men,  you  are  mastei 
of  yourself.  You  are  a  free  responsible  agent,  competent  to  con- 
sider and  to  determine  for  yourself  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong. 
And  if  you  are  heedless,  if  you  care  not,  and  run  eagerly  into  eril, 
it  is  you  that  fall,  and  not  Satan  that  pushes  you  over.  Yon  are 
destroyed  by  your  own  act — ^by  the  purposed  activity  of  your  Acui- 
ties. The  blame  may  be  distributive,  but  your  portion  of  it  will  be 
none  the  less. 

K  I  strike  a  dagger  home,  and  slay  a  man,  I  am  a  murderer, 
though  I  am  incited  to  the  deed  by  the  various  appliances  of  some 
cunning  lago  behind  me.  Ho  may  be  guilty  as  well  as  I ;  but  there 
IS  no  such  thing  as  distributing  guilt  among  the  different  persons 
engaged  in  a  crime,  so  as  to  give  a  tenth  to  one,  a  tenth  to  another, 
and  so  on.  The  entire  guilt  is  charged  against  each,  as  though  there 
were  but  one. 

The  obA^ous  shield  or  defense  against  temptation  lies  in  such  an 
ordering  of  a  man's  own  nature,  in  the  establishing  within  himself 
of  such  habits,  in  such  a  pre-eminence  of  that  which  is  good, 
such  a  subordination  of  that  which  is  liable  to  evil,  that  when  tern] 
tations  come  they  cannot  throw  him  from  his  position. 

Here  is  a  man  that  is  irascible  ;  that  is  accustomed  to  give  waj 
under  the  least  provocation ;  that  breaks  out  Avhen  he  is  irrii 
into  railing,  or  bitter  imprecation,  or  cruel  action  :  but  if  he  hi 
laid  the  bridle  upon  his  tongue  beforehand ;  if  he  has  discipbnedE^^^ 
his  unruly  temper  ;  if  he  has  brought  it  into  subjection  to  his  con — -^3- 
science,  and  his  sense  of  what  is  becoming  in  manliness,  and,  abov^^^^© 
all,  to  the  law  of  kindness, — then  when  inducements  come,  althoughcr^'^^ 
the  fire  is  there,  the  spark  does  not  break  out,  and  still  less  th^^-^® 
tiame.  A  regulated  life,  a  daily  and  hourly  preparation  by  the  righS"  ^^^ 
ordering  of  a  man's  life,  is  a  grand  remedy  for  temptation. 

There  is  no  grace  vouchsafed  to  those  who  expose  themselvees.  -^^ 
needlessly  to  temptation  under  circumstances  where  experience 
shown  that  they  are  in  danger.     If  men  know  where  they  are  liabk 
to  fall,  and  if  they  have  been  tempted,  and  have  fallen,  woe  be  t< 
them  if  tliey  put  themselves  under  the  same  fire  again.     He  is  fool- 
ish who  would  rush  across  the  field  of  battle  where  whole  batterie^^^ 
swept  the  entire  space,  if  he  could  go  by  another  and  safer  way  -^ 
and  when  men,  knowing  that  inducements  will  assail  their  strong 
desu-es,  and  that  they  are  vincible,  still  venture,  it  cannot  be  sai^ 
that  tliey  are  tempted.     It  should  rather  be  said  that  they  tempt  the 
deviJ  to  tempt  them. 
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A  man  is  trying  to  reform  from  intemperanoe^  and  knows  that 
he  shonld  remain  at  home,  or  should  seek  some  brotherhood  which 
is  in  sympathy  with  him,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  maintain 
himself.     He  does  mean  to  maintain  himself ;  bnt  he  is  imprudent. 
He  starts  from  home,  and  says  to  himself,  *^  Well,  I  don't  mean  to 
go  to  the  clnb  to-night ;  I  am  going  down  to  the  conference-meet- 
ing :  I  promised  my  wife  that  I  wonld,  and  I  wilL     He  takes  the 
car,  and  when  he  reaches  the  junction  of  Court  and  Fulton  streets 
be  finds  himself  getting  out.     He  says,  '^Well,  I  ain't  going  in; 
But  I  will  just  go  down  that  way  to  see  how  it  looks ; "  and  all  the 
time  he  has  a  double-nature  in  him.     There  is  a  little  hypocrite 
coiled  up  inside  of  him,  that  says,  ^^I  do  not  mean  to  let  him  know 
what  he  is  going  to  do."    It  tries  to  make  him  belieye  that  he  is  not 
going  to  stop,  but  is  going  to  the  conference-meeting,  as  he  told  his 
wife  he  would  ;  but  he  knows  all  the  time  that  he  is  going  to  stop. 
Be  has  fallen  before ;  and  yet  when  he  comes  to  the  point  where 
Jhe   knows  it  is  not  safe  for  him  to  get  off,  he  gets  off.      And 
tJiough  he  keeps  saying  to  himself,  '^  I  am  not  going  in,"  he  does  go 
in.     When  he  gets  there,  the  man,  of  all  others  that  he  ought  not  to 
xneet,  the  very  man  who  has  the  worst  influence  over  him,  says, 
^*  Hello !"  and  takes  him  by  both  hands,  and  says,  '^  I  was  just 
^wishing  that  I  could  see  you  :  I  do  not  know  why  you  happened  to 
^x>nie  into  my  thoughts ;"  and  puts  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and 
oays,  "  Come  in."    "  Oh,  no ;  I  am  going  to  meeting."    "  No,  you're 
3iot  going  to  meeting — ^not  to-night,  any  how.    There  is  a  meeting  in 
liere  " — and  he  goes  in.     And  when  he  goes  home,  he  is  helped  home. 
And  the  next  morning  there  is  that  dolefid  headache,  that  doleful 
lemorse,  that  doleful  self-reproach  ;  and  he  says,  ^'  What  a  fool  I 
was  to  go  that  way  1    I  might  have  known."    He  did  know.    After 
that  he  stays  at  home,  and  does  not  go  out  for  two  or  three  days. 
Then  he  thinks  he  will  go  to  the  conference  meeting  again ;  and  on 
his  way  down  he  gets  off  at  the  same  point,  and  goes  right  to  the 
same  place.     He  does  tiiis  again  and  again  and  again,  knowing  aU 
the  time  the  liability  of  his  weakness,  and  the  certainly  that  he  will 
falL 

Now,  I  say  that  man  seeks  temptation — not  that  temptation  seeks 
him.  There  are  temptations  that  search  men  out ;  there  are  com- 
panions  that  run  after  their  companions;  but  there  are  many 
men  who  go  steadily  downward,  feeling  the  force  of  gravity  in 
themselves,  and  seeldng  out  the  instruments  by  which  they  bx^  de» 
stroyed.  There  is  no  grace  for  such  men,  though  there  is  a  warn- 
ing for  them.  Their  ezperienoe  is  a  trumpet-tongned  warning. 
Their  downf^  is  a  providence  of  God,  that  should  lead  them  to 
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wisdom  and  resistance ;  but  if  they  set  it  at  naughty  and  still  go  on 
knowing  where  they  are  liable  to  be  attacked^  and  coorting  attack, 
there  is  no  grace  that  can  save  them.  No  grace  can  saye  any  man 
unless  he  helps  himself.  If  a  man  faU,  he  falls  of  his  own  power ; 
and  if  he  get  up,  his  own  power  is  to  be  exerted  in  his  getting  up. 
He  may  have  some  help  outside  of  himself ;  but  no  outside  help  can 
relieve  the  absolutely  helpless.  It  is  the  help  of  others  that  in- 
creases your  strength,  and  renders  you  equal  to  emergencies.  Self- 
care  and  wise  prevision  are  indispensable  to  one's  safety.  A  right 
knowledge,  by  experience,  of  your  liabilities  and  your  dangers ;  a 
knowledge  of  places,  and  people,  and  circumstances,  and  times,  and 
seasons-^this  is  necessaiy  if  a  man  has  gone  wrong,  and  wishes  to 
i*ecoyer  himself.  A  man  must  take  heed  how  he  does  wrong,  and 
how  he  has  been  accustomed  to  do  wrong. 

Wherefore,  it  is  all  foolishness  for  men  to  set  guards  over  them- 
selves where  they  do  not  need  any  guards,  and  leave  broad  and  wide 
open  the  door  where  they  know  the  attack  is  going  to  be  made,  and 
has  been  made  a  hundred  times  before. 

Many  men  arc  very  watchful  against  temptation  on  sides  where 
they  arc  in  no  danger  of  being  tempted.  Here  is  a  man  who  never 
says  tc^n  words  in  a  day ;  he  is  silent  and  thoughtful :  and  he  tells  you 
that  ho  keeps  a  guard  over  his  mouth  ;  that  he  is  determined  not 
to  sin  by  talking.  But  it  is  not  by  talking  that  he  is  apt  to  sin ;  he 
is  not  ill  danger  on  that  side ;  and  yet  there  is  the  watchman  going 
up  and  down  in  front  of  that  door,  which  does  not  open  more  than 
once  or  twice  a  day  anyhow.  Here  is  an  ugly  devil  of  suspicion  and 
envy  and  jealousy  that  has  possession  of  him,  and  causes  him 
to  sin  ;  but  there  is  no  guard  over  that.  It  is  where  these  passions 
reside  that  his  temptations  come  ;  but  he  has  no  watchman  there. 
He  makes  np  for  neglecting  the  points  where  the  danger  is,  by 
putting  all  his  forces  at  the  points  where  there  is  perfect  security  ! 

Here  is  a  man  that  says,  *' I  guard  myself  against  stinginess." 
Bless  his  dear  soul  !  he  never  had  a  feeling  of  stinginess  in  all  his 
life.  His  trouble  has  always  been  looseness.  He  never  could  keep 
anything. 

Here  is  a  man  who  is  a  spendthrift,  a  scatterer,  a  ne'er-do-well, 
and  he  says,  "  I  am  determined  that  I  will  not  be  a  miser."  There 
is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  it,  in  his  case. 

But  how  is  it  with  the  man  who  is  a  miser  ?  He  tells  you  that 
he  has  watched  these  spendthrifts  through  life,  that  he  has  never 
seen  them  come  to  any  good,  and  that  he  early  took  warning  from 
them,  and  determined  that,  whatever  came,  he  would  not  be  a 
squandc^rer,  by  over-benevolence,  of  what  God  gave  him — and  he  never 
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has  been.     He  watches  himself  continiially  for  fear  that  he  will  give 
away  something ;  and  his  watch  is  greatly  blessed  I 

So  you  shfdl  find  men  watching  against  temptation  where  you 
could  not  tempt  them  anyhow ;  and  they  are  utterly  careless  of 
those  points  where  they  know,  or  might  know,  that  tliey  are  tempt- 
able. 

Is  this  wisdom  ?  Would  it  be  wisdom  in  a  military  campaign  ? 
Is  not  that  the  greatest  battle  of  their  liyes  which  men  are  fighting 
for  their  manhood  and  for  their  immortality  ?  All  around  us 
are  ten  thousand  customs,  good  or  evil;  all  around  us  are  ten 
thousand  influences  of  one  kind  or  another,  wholesome  or  un- 
wholesome :  and  he  that  draws  his  inspiration  and  his  hope  from 
God ;  he  that  walks  with  a  perpetual  sense,  '*  Thou,  God,  seest  me;*' 
he  that  dwells  in  such  sympathy  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  to 
feel  him  a  present  help  in  time  of  trouble ;  he  that  under  God's  in- 
spiration holds  himself  steadfast  in  the  right,  and  all  his  appetites 
and  passions  and  affections  in  subordination,— finds  himself  able  to 
meet  danger  when  it  comes,  and  sees  fulfilled  in  him  that  which  is 
promised  in  the  Word  of  God. 

No  temptation  has  oyertaken  you  except  what  is  common  to 
man.  And  God  is  faithful.  He  will  not  suffer  you  to  be  tempted 
beyond  what  you  are  able  to  bear ;  but  he  will,  with  the  temp- 
tation, also  make  a  way  to  escape. 

Put  on  the  whole  armor  of  God,  and  in  the  day  of  battle  have 
all  that  is  needful  for  defense  and  for  offense.  Stand  while  the 
conflict  rages ;  and,  after  it  has  passed  by,  be  found  unpierced,  still 
standing,  your  head  protected,  your  heart  guarded,  your  whole  body 
shielded. 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Wb  oome  to  thee,  O  Lord  our  Ood,  neither  doubthig  nor  fearing,  rtnoe 
thy  words  of  promise  have  done  away  fear,  and  sinoe  the  light  of  thy  loTe 
has  dispersed  all  doubt.  Thou  art  our  Father.  Thy  loTe  toward  thy  oreatoret 
18  greater  than  ours  toward  our  children.  Thou  hast  told  us  that  if  we,  with 
all  our  evil  and  selfishness,  know  how  to  give  good  things  to  our  children, 
muoh  more  dost  thou,  our  Father  in  heaven,  know  how  to  give  good  things 
to  us  thy  ohildren.  Thy  love  is  perfected,  and  has  a  power  which  we  know 
nothing  of.  Great  is  the  realm  of  divine  love.  Wonderful  is  its  creative- 
ness.  How  far-reaohing  it  is  \  How  patient !  How  far  beyond  all  human 
oonception  in  gentleness  and  sympathy!  How  wondrous  in  its  reoovering 
work  I  How  dost  thou,  by  thy  great  affection,  inspire  others  to  love  I  How 
oau  we,  with  our  most  imperfect  experiences,  rise  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
thought  of  that  orb  of  love  which  thou  art,  and  by  which  all  the  universe  is 
sustained,  and  which  is  drawing  toward  it  evermore,  rank  upon  rank,  in 
successive  generations,  those  that  are  to  become  the  ohildren  of  light  and 
glory?  Though  by  searching  we  cannot  find  thee  out  unto  perfection,  yet 
we  can  find  out  enough  of  thee  to  rejoice  our  hearts,  and  encourage  our 
aspirations,  and  inspirit  us  when  we  are  overburdened  or  shadowed  by  doubts 
and  troubles.  In  thee  is  our  strength.  In  thee  is  our  hope  and  joy.  And 
may  we  learn  liow  to  rejoice  in  the  Lord. 

We  commeud  to  thee  thy  servants.  We  commend  to  thee  all  who  feel 
their  need  of  thee.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  open  every  heart  in  thy  pres- 
ence to-night,  that  each  one  may  be  able  to  lay  bare  his  thought  or  desire 
before  Grod.  Search  us,  and  try  us,  and  seo  if  there  be  any  «<vil  way  in  us. 
We  pray  that  we  may  feel  that  God's  faithfulness  with  us,  though  it  bring 
pain,  brings  healing.  May  we  rejoice  in  thy  fidelity,  knowing  that  a  Father 
oannot  willinj^ly  hurt  bis  child,  but  only  for  its  good !  Thou  hast  been  pleased 
to  toll  us  that  all  thy  chastls'.'raents  of  us  are  that  we  may  become  partakers 
of  thy  nature.  Withhold  not,  thoi),  tliiuo  hand.  Grant  this  consummation ; 
and  may  every  one  (»f  thy  people,  from  d:iy  to  day,  have  indications  of  pro- 
gress, and  signs  and  tokens  that  they  are  inheriting  more  and  more  the 
Divine  nature,  and  unfolding  it  into  more  gracious  dispositions,  into  nobler 
purposes,  into  better  lidelities,  into  purer  affections,  and  into  a  life  which  is 
more  like  thy  perpetual  life. 

Deliver,  we  beseech  thee,  any  that  are  in  trouble;  or,  if  their  troubles 
abide  for  th'jir  good,  pjrant  that  thy  Spirit,  the  Comforter,  may  find  them, 
and  dwell  evnnore  with  them.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  bless- 
ing to  all  that  are  in  despondency;  to  all  that  are  in  doubt  or  fejir;  t4>  an 
that  are  under  the  burdens  of  life;  to  all  that  feel  the  prt»ssure  of  care; 
to  all  that  know  not  which  way  to  turn.  May  they  find  in  thee  a  present 
help>  relief,  strength  to  bear  llioir  trouble,  guidance  out  of  it,  light  in  dark- 
ness, joy  in  sorrow,  and  songs  in  the  night. 

Bless,  we  pray  thee,  all  the  households  of  this  congregation.  May  peace 
dwell  in  every  one  of  them.  We  pray  that  the  fruits  of  righteousness  may 
abound  throughout  the  earth  in  all  their  loveliness.  Grant  that  we  may  look 
not  upon  our  own  things  only:  may  we  have  a  kindly  sympathy  for  one 
another,  bearing  i»ach  other's  burdens,  winning  each  other,  and  in  all  things 
fulfilling  the  law  of  love. 

Grant  thy  blessing,  we  pray  thee,  to  rest  upon  those  who  are  not  thy 
disciples;  who  have  never  named  the  name  of  Christ;  who  are  without  his 
Spirit ;  who  are  living  in  the  world  worldly,  selfish,  proud,  envious,  jealous, 
full  of  all  self-indulgence.  Will  the  Lord  have  compassion  upon  them.  May 
thej  sec  the  fault  and  the  danger  of  their  career.    May  they  be  arrested 
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and  brought  to  thoughtfalness,  and  to  a  manly  purpose;  and,  by  faith  in 
Jesud  Christ,  may  they  rise  to  the  true  dignity  of  their  manhood  here, 
that  they  may  inherit  their  nobler  selves  in  the  life  that  is  to  come. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  the  youag— those  that  are  in  the  midst  of 
perils ;  those  for  whose  feet  snares  are  set.  May  tiiey  be  rescued.  May  they 
grow  strong  under  temptation,  and  be  able  to  defend  themselves,  and  to 
gain  viutories,  ttiat  they  may  become  good  soldiers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ* 

We  commend  ourselves  to  thy  paternal  care  in  all  the  circumstances  of 
our  lives.  Appoint  our  paths  and  our  experiences.  Bring  us  when  and 
where  thou  wilt  to  the  end  of  this  life.  Then,  wherever  death  may  find  us, 
as  we  look  upon  the  experiences  through  which  wc  have  passed  on  earth, 
may  our  vision  be  opened,  and  may  we  see  that  death  is  but  the  coming  of 
the  don  of  Man.  Then,  lifted  by  power  from  on  high  up  to  whore  thou  art, 
mod  into  thy  presence,  may  we  rejoice  with  exceeding  great  joy. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  forever  and  ever.    Amen. 


-•♦•- 


PEAYER  AFTEE  THE  SEEMON. 

Omr  Father,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  let  thy  blessing  rest  upon 
the  word  spoken,  and  grant  that  it  may  do  good  to  all  that  are  present. 
May  it  quicken  the  watchfulness  of  those  who  are  in  peril.  Grant,  if  there 
be  those  who  are  surrounded  by  the  sweet  influences  of  home,  and  the 
blessed  associations  of  Christian  friends  and  relations,  and  who  find  little  to 
tempt  them,  that  they  may  be  the  succorors  of  those  who  are  tempted.  May 
those  who  go  forth  in  peiilous  ways,  and  in  the  midst  of  dangers,  be  so 
trained  in  truth,  and  justice,  and  purity,  that  they  shall  pass  through  these 
perilous  ways  unharmed.  Deliver  us  all,  in  the  day  of  our  strength,  from 
the  perils  that  are  incident  to  every-day  life.  May  we  search  ourselves  to 
know  where  we  are  liable  to  fall,  and  what  is  the  point  at  which  we  con- 
tinually break  down.  Search  thou  us.  Give  us  the  illuminating  influences 
of  the  divine  Spirit ;  and  grant  that  thus  we  may  go  on  safely,  day  by  day, 
trusting  in  God,  until,  at  last,  we  are  brought  into  thy  presence,  where  we 
shall  sin  no  more,  and  be  tempted  no  more,  and  where  we  shall  be  as  the 
angels  of  God.  And  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit  shall  be  praiiet 
erermore.    ATnen. 


THE  PATERNAL  GOVERNMENT 

OF  GOD. 


** After  ttds  manner,  therefore,  pray  ye:   Onr  leather  whidh  art  in 
^yen."-'Matt.  vL  9. 


Who  may  say  this  prayer  ?  Is  it  a  prayer  limited  to  the  use  of 
16  sectarian^  the  elect  ?  or  is  it  imiyersal  ?  May  it  be  employed  by 
rery  one  that  desires  to  approach  Ood  ?  Is  it  His  title  ?  Does  it, 
I  far  as  anjrthing  can,  set  forth  the  tme,  the  actual  natnre  of  Gtod, 
»  which  our  thoughts  must  address  themselves  ?  Have  we  a  right 
»  determine  the  goyemment  of  Ood,  the  divine  nature,  and  the 
rovidence  of  Ood,  from,  a  title  such  as  this  ? 

In  our  time,  no  subject  is  more  in  men's  thoughts  than  the  metes 
id  bounds  and  the  true  nature  of  the  Divine  government  under 
hich  we  hve,  and  by  which  we  are  being  fashioned  for  the  other 
id  the  higher  life.  It  is  a  government  which  depends  for  its 
fttnre  and  efficacy  upon  the  character  of  the  Supreme  Oovemor 
"om  whose  will  proceed  laws. 

To  ascertain  the  true  nature  of  Ood,  and  the  true  nature  of  the 
ivine  government  over  us,  taxes  men's  curiosity — something  better 
ion  that,  their  whole  moral  nature— just  in  proportion  as  they  are 
eveloped,  and  gi-ow  strong. 

When  men  are  low,  and  lacking  in  sensibility,  it  seems  little  to 
tiem  to  throw  themselves  away ;  there  is  Uttle  to  throw  away :  but 
rhen  by  culture  and  by  divine  grace  men  have  unfolded  the  faculties 
f  their  souls,  and  the  feeling  power  of  true  manhood,  it  becomes 
lore  and  more  a  question  of  transcendent  importance,  ^^What 
ball  become  of  us?''  They  cannot  afford  to  make  shipwreck  of 
hemselves. 

This  is  a  universal  prayer.  The  oldest  and  the  youngest,  the 
test  and  the  worst,  the  most  cultured  and  developed,  and  the  savage, 
ost  putting  one  foot  before  the  other  in  his  upward  path,  all  may 
[raw  near  to  Ood  by  this  sacred  appellation* 

8inn>AT  HOBMINO,  June  IBi  ISA.    Lbbsoit:  Luke  xw,    Bnorfl  (Pljmouth  OoUeoUon): 
loa.ttl.  801,817. 
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But,  considering  the  imperfect  conditions  in  which  moral  emo- 
tions and  personal  affections  are  developed  in  this  life ;  how  much 
belongs  to  us  here  by  reason  of  our  material  structure ;  how  much, 
therefore,  is  relative ;  how  much  falls  out  in  the  way  of  life  from 
our  weakness ;  how  many  of  our  actions  are  necessary,  but  are  not 
typical  of  the  highest  forms  of  human  actions, — considering  all 
these  things,  have  we  a  right  to  determine  the  divine  nature  by 
such  a  figure  as  that  of  fatherhood  among  men  ?  That  there  is, 
in  the  life  and  necessary  history  of  every  parent  a  great  deal  that  is 
to  be  thrown  out,  a  great  deal  that  cannot  be  employed  as  material 
by  which  to  interpret  the  divine  nature,  all  will  admit;  but  the 
substantial  nature  of  man — that  is,  liis  thinking  nature,  his  affec- 
tional  nature,  and  his  moral  nature — are  alphabetic  elements  from 
which  he  can  spell  out  something  of  the  divine  nature.  To  say 
that  the«  moral  endowments  of  men  are  not  like  the  attributes  of 
God  in  kind ;  to  say  that  Deitf  differs  from  humanity  in  quality ; 
to  say  that  truth  with  us  is  a  different  thing  from  truth  in  God ;  to 
say  that  moral  discriminations  as  made  by  men  are  different,  not 
in  purity  and  accuracy,  but  in  kind,  from  moral  discriminations  as 
made  by  God;  to  say  that  thought-power  in  man  differs  from 
thought-power  in  God,  not  in  degree,  and  not  in  scope,  but  in 
nature — to  say  these  things  is  to  prove  that  men  have  been  de- 
ceived. We  have  been  deceived  in  those  only  elements  by  which 
we  can  form  a  conception  of  God,  if  these  are  not  tnie  and  valid 
rules  or  measures  of  interpretation. 

I  am  commanded  to  be  just ;  I  am  commanded  to  be  perfect  as 
God  is  perfect ;  and  I  attempt,  taking  the  best  actions  of  the  best 
men  in  their  best  moods,  under  divine  guidance,  to  bring  myself 
under  that  which  is  just  and  perfect,  and  into  all  those  thoughts  and 
feelings  and  actions  which  I  see  exhibited  in  the  highest  specimens 
of  my  fellow-men ;  but  if  these  are  false  models,  unlike  the  divine 
nature,  tlien  I  am  beguiled,  and  I  can  neither  interpret  nor  worship 
the  divine  nature  aright.  I  throw  my  prayers  into  the  darkness, 
under  such  circumstances.  The  Being  that  I  fashion  to  myself 
may  or  may  not  be  God,  and  the  divine  nature  becomes  a  fiction 
which  every  man  writes  to  suit  himself. 

What  would  be  thought  of  a  government  that  should  impose  a 
tax  of  so  many  dollars  upon  every  man's  property,  and  leave  him  to 
suppose  that  the  measure  of  the  tax  was  to  be  interpreted  by  the 
term  dollar,  until  the  time  of  payment  came,  when  it  should  be 
found  that  the  government  had  attached  a  different  value  to  a  dollar 
from  that  which  was  attached  to  it  among  the  people  ? 

What  would  be  thought  it  a  contract  should  be  entered  into  with 
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ii3  Goyemment  to  furnish  a  certain  quantity  of  timber  for  the 
^ST/,  and  when  it  came  to  be  delivered,  it  should  be  found  that 
>lie  Goyemment  had  a  rule  entirely  different  from  the  carpenter's 
mlc  by  which  men  usually  measure  ? 

What  would  be  thought  if  a  contract  should  be  made  with  the 
3oTemment  for  a  supply  of  etojie,  and  iron,  and  copper,  and  lead, 
md  wood,  or  any  other  articles,  and  when  they  came  to  be  delivered, 
it  should  be  found  that  the  ideas  of  the  Government  were  entirely 
different  from  the  current  ideas  in  regard  to  these  things,  and  it 
sliould  turn  out  that  what  was  generally  called  stone  was  not  stone, 
Gund  iron  was  not  iron,  according  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Govem- 
cnent  ? 

What  possible  connection  could  be  kept  up  with  a  government 
fchat  should  leave  men  to  hold  one  idea,  while  itself  acting  upon 
another  entirely  different  idea  ?  We  are  told  to  love  truth  and 
righteousness,  to  seek  for  holiness,  and  to  cultivate  benevolent  dis- 
positions ;  but  if  those  dispositions,  the  capacity  for  which  God  has 
implanted  in  us,  are  not  correct  interpretations  of  the  quality  of 
God's  nature,  then  we  are  deceived,  and  the  organic  structure  of  truth 
and  justice  and  honor  cannot  be  understood  among  men  as  they  are 
understood  with  God. 

We  admit  that  all  human  moral  faculties  act  in  a  lower  sphere, 
and  under  conditions  of  imperfection ;  but  we  assert  that  the  essen- 
tial quality  of  truth  is  tlie  same  among  men  and  with  God ;  that 
honor  and  rectitude  and  justice  and  love  are  substantially  the  same  ; 
that  men  can  therefore  argue  from  their  own  personal  knowledge 
and  experience  ;  and  that  it  is  fair  to  argue  from  the  fatherhood  of 
men  to  the  fatherhood  of  God,  and  from  the  government  of  the 
family  to  the  divine  government. 

Nor  do  wc  need  to*  stand  alone  upon  our  own  inference.  This 
very  question  is  advidicatcd  by  our  Saviour  in  the  seventh  chapter 
of  Matthew.     Tie  rhero  savs  : 


»» 


Every  one  that  a^^keth  recelveth ;  and  he  that  seeketh  fiudeth ;  and  to 
him  that  knocketli  it  shall  bo  ot)ene<l  [speaking  of  the  intercourse  of  men's 
flOulB  with  God].  Or  what  man  is  there  of  you  who,  if  his  son  ask  bread,  wUl 
he  give  him  a  stone?  or  if  he  ask  a  fish,  will  he  give  him  a  serpent  ? " 

Then,  as  if  meeting  the  objection  that  arose  in  men^s  minds, 

"  Oh  yes,  but  God  is  God,"  he  says  : 

**  If  ye,  belnp:  evil,  know  how  to  pive  good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how 
much  more  [in  the  same  line,  in  the  same  direction,  in  the  same  develop- 
ment] shall  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  give  good  things  to  them  that 
aifkhim?'' 

That  is  to  say,  the  inferences  which  are  derived  in  respect  to  the 
dnine  nature  and  government  from  the  best  developments  of  men 
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are  legitimate^  only  the  reality  will  transcend  immeasurably  all 
human  conceptions.  It  will  bring  forth  more  glorious  and  more 
bountiful  fruit  than  we  are  apt  to  suppose.  It  is  safe  to  argue  fron 
the  best  developed  fatherhood  among  men  to  the  fatherhood  oi 
God,  and  from  family  goyemment  to  the  diyine  government. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  commit  the  error  of  transferring  to  the 
divine  government  everything  that  belongs  to  fatherhood  amonj 
men,  nor  everything  that  belongs  to  human  government  in  its  md< 
and  imperfect  execution. 

Let  us  look  a  little  at  what  a  true  government  includes.  Leav 
ing  out  all  enf eeblements  and  impeii ections,  and  taking  the  ideal  o 
a  well-ordered  family  government,  I  aver,  first,  that  the  childrei 
are  connected  to  the  parents  by  a  like  nature,  and  by  actual  desoen 
from  them,  so  that  they  partake  of  their  being.  They  are,  if  it  ma; 
be  said,  an  extension  of  the  parents.  The  parent,  therefore,  is  re 
lated  to  the  child  in  some  sense  as  to  his  own  self. 

Secondly,  the  family  is  made  up  thus  of  parents  and  childrei 
that  are  essentially  connected  ;  and  it  has  its  own  economy.  It  ha 
a  little  kingdom  of  its  own.  It  has  its  own  aims.  It  undertakes  i 
rear  children  to  manhood,  from  weakness  and  ignorance  to  old  age 
It  attempts  to  so  subordinate  and  so  harmonize  its  elements  tha 
each  and  every  member  shall  attain  to  his  greatest  strength,  and  rea] 
the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  consistent  with  his  condition 
Therefore  it  has  its  rules  and  regulations  ;  it  has  its  code  of  permifi 
sions  and  its  code  of  things  forbidden ;  it  has  its  right  and  it 
wrong ;  it  has  its  little  commonwealth  organized  with  laws,  pain 
and  penalties,  and  remunerations  and  rewards,  seeking  the  commoi 
end  and  the  common  good  of  the  whole. 

In  such  a  commonwealth  there  must  needs  be,  and  there  is,  sub 
ordination.  All  are  not  equal  and  ahke.  If  thei-e  is  subordination 
there  must  be  obedience ;  and  if  there  is  obedi'jnce,  there  must  b 
the  means  of  enforcing  it. 

In  every  family  the  government  ranges  from  the  lowest  to  tli< 
highest  forms.  That  is,  evciy  parental  government  has  in  itsel 
something  of  three  kinds  of  government,  as  men  of  analysis  look  a 
it.  Every  family  government  has  in  it  physical  coercion.  Th 
child  cannot  do  what  it  has  a  mind  to.  If  it  would  run  into  th 
tire,  the  mother  does  not  hesitate  to  employ  the  law  of  violence.  I 
it  would  take  poison  instead  of  food,  the  father  hinders  it  by  phys 
ical  strength.  The  children  are  to  be  fed,  and  clothed,  and  washed 
and  dressed.  While  yet  they  are  in  their  infancy,  they  are  to  b 
cared  for.  In  a  thousand  particulars  the  government  of  the  famil; 
consists  in  the  physical  control  of  the  children,  as  ezperienoe  ha 
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taught  ns  that  the  great  physical  world  in  certain  respects  is  gOY- 
emed. 

Bat  liesides  that,  there  is  in  the  father  and  in  the  mother  of 
every  &niily^  as  looked  up  to  by  the  child,  a  kind  of  magistracy. 
For  the  father  and  mother  do  not  think  of  Thomas  and  James  and 
William  as  though  they  were  alone  in  the  family.  There  is  a  brood 
of  six^)r  eight  children,  and  the  father  and  mother  have  a  relation 
in  common  to  them  all,  and  they  govern  them  with  reference  to  the 
welfare  of  all  in  accordance  with  certain  abstract  considerations  de- 
rived from  experience  ;  so  that  in  some  sense  the  father  is  a  magig 
trate,  and  adjudicates,  in  each  instance,  not  alone  for  the  child  wit! 
whom  he  is  dealing,  but  indirectly  for  the  other  children.  And  yet^ 
while  he  is  using  physical  force  and  magisterial  authority  in  the 
household,  it  is  the  persuasive  influence  and  affection  of  the  father 
that  gives  both  of  these  their  influence,  and  that  sums  up  in  itself 
the  highest  conception  of  government.  The  parental  government, 
which  is  by  name  the  government  of  the  father  over  his  children, 
includes  in  it  physical  power,  magisterial  power,  and  love  power. 

The  distinctive  peculiarity,  then,  of  the  government  of  the 
household,  is,  first,  that  it  is  personal.  Even  when  rules  and  prin- 
ciples arc  employed,  they  are  employed  by  a  visible  father  and 
mother,  and  they  are  enforced  by  the  sympathetic  and  vital  presence 
of  the  parents. 

Secondly,  the  father  and  mother  and  children  are  related  to  a 
common  good,  seeking  it  all  together.  Neither  is  sacrificed  to  the 
others.  The  father  and  mother  are  superior ;  and  yet  their  superi- 
ority takes  nothing  from  the  children.  It  is  the  grand  foundation 
of  tiieir  hope  and  expectation.  The  sovereignty  of  the  father  and 
mother  neither  breaks  the  child's  will  nor  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
child's  freedom ;  but  in  it  the  child  learns  to  have  a  full  use  of  itself, 
and  to  become  free. 

Thirdly,  love  is  the  ovcn-uling  influence  in  every  family  govern- 
ment. It  seeks  the  welfare  of  the  children.  All  true  fathers  and 
mothers  govern  for  the  sake  of  the  children,  and  not  for  the  sake  of 
the  family.  It  is  not  that  they  have  in  mind  the  abstract  ideal  of 
the  household,  to  which  they  sacrifice  their  children.  Their  idea 
is  that  the  children  are  to  be  reared  aright,  and  that  any  amount  of 
thought,  and  pains,  and  care,  and  suffering  that  is  necessary  for 
fhe  rearing  of  the  children  is  to  be  expended. 

Not  only  is  this  love  the  fountain  of  all  influence,  but  it  directs, 
modifles,  limits,  the  administration  of  every  single  element  of 
inAuence  which  is  brought  to  bear  for  the  welfare  of  the  children. 

This,  as  we  read  the  household,  is  parental  government    It  ia  a 
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persona] , government,  a  government  that  proceeds  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  love,  a  complex  government,  emi>loying  all  influences, 
physical,  magisterial  and  persnasional,  from  the  lowest  to  the  high- 
est. We  analyze  government,  we  classify  it,  and  say,  "  So  much 
of  it  is  physical,  so  much  of  it  is  persuasive  or  authoiitative,  and 
so  much  of  it  is  automatic  or  involuntary ;  and  in  the'  sight  of 
(Jod,  without  doubt  it  includes  all  these  elements,  the  highest  oom- 
binations  and  developments  of  them  being  what  we  call  the  love 
government,  or  parental  government — the  government  of  a  father. 

This  being  stated,  I  remark,  first,  that  a  government  of  laws  is 
entirely  consistent  with  the  parental  and  personal  character  of  the 
Divine  moral  government. 

The  tide  of  discovery  is  setting  so  strong  towai'd  the  methods 
by  which  God  created  and  is  controlling  the  world,  that  many 
diif  t  into  the  idea  that  there  is  no  other  government  in  the  world 
but  one  of  law  ;  that  our  whole  duty  consists  in  finding  out,  as  &st 
;is  we  can,  just  what  arc  the  laws  of  our  condition ;  and  that  this  is 
as  near  to  God  as  wc  can  get.  And  now  men  ai*e  beginning  to  scout 
the  idea  of  the  existence  of  a  personal  God  altogether.  They  are 
beginnin;r  to  say.  '*  God  is  nothing  but  the  sum  of  creation.  He  is  the 
All-things.  He  is  tho  root  and  the  seed  both.  The  globe,  in  its 
frame-work,  and  motion,  and  distributive  force  and  thinking-power, 
is  God," — and  that  is  pantheism.  Men,  seeing  that  health  de- 
pends upon  compliance  with  the  laws  of  health,  and  that  happiness 
consist.^  ineomplianco  with  the  laws  of  a  man's  condition,  relatively, 
are  coming  more  and  more  to  be  tlioughtfnl.  They  think  that  per- 
haps, after  all,  too  great  an  empliasis  has  be^n  laid  upon  the  per- 
sonality of  God.  But  it  seems  to  me  tliat  without  the  thought  of 
personality  there  can  be  no  true  conception  of  God  whatsoever ;  and 
that  evor}^  man,  out  of  the  instincts  of  his  own  nature,  when  he  is 
set  free  from  an  artificial  })hilosop]iy,  craves  a  personal  administra- 
tion. Laws  infixed  in  matter  are  the  expressions  of  divine  will ; 
and  the  administration  of  thpm  is  by  the  personal  power  of  God, 
the  invisible.  And  tho  fact  of  a  retinue  of  laws  does  not  exclude 
thp  administration  of  them  by  a  personal  God.  It  may  be  that 
everything  in  nature  is  under  the  cognition  of  God.  For  we  find 
that  we  differ  from  tlie  inferior  animals  in  this  :  that  we  can  take  in 
complex  relations ;  that  we  see  a  multitude  of  things  at  a  time ; 
that  the  perception  of  myriads  of  details  is  compatible  with  the 
perception  of  the  generic  whole.  And  tho  extension  of  this  con- 
stitution, the  knowledge  of  it,  gives  us  the  idea  of  a  God  who  has 
power  30  transcendent  that  he  can  look  upon  every  insect,  and  every 
bird,  and  every  beast,  and  every  single  thing  that  exists  on  this 
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g^lobe,  and  on  all  globes^  as  easily  as  a  man  can  look  upon  the  details 
of  any  complex  whole. 

Take  a  savage  that  only  knows  how  to  use  simple  instruments, 
«uch  as  a  bow  and  an  arrow^  a  hatchet  and  knife,  and  when 
jou  show  him  a  complicated  machine  in  which  there  is  propulsion 
4ind  yet  restraint,  in  which  there  is  balance  and  yet  impulse,  he 
is  unable  to  comprehend  it.  He  cannot  grasp  complexity  in  sim- 
plicity and  unity ;  but  to  a  man  who  has  large  culture,  it  is  easily 
comprehensible.  He  is  competent  to  take  a  million  things  to  make 
one.  And  as  you  go  up  step  by  «tep  among  men,  you  find  that 
according  to  human  judgment  that  is  the  greatest  man  who  has 
the  largest  power  in  this  direction.  You  carry  out  that  concep- 
tion when  you  conceive  of  One  who  has  such  analytical  power  that 
all  the  details  of  creation  are  as  plain  to  him  as  the  different  wheels 
of  a  watch  are  to  the  watchmaker. 

*^ The  government  of  natural  law" — a  phrase  so  much  used  in 
our  time — does  not,  then,  limit  or  exclude  the  idea  of  a  personal 
government.  As  a  father  in  the  household  is  able  to  govern  every 
one  of  the  children  personally,  and  yet  have  a  wise  consideration  of 
law,  as  applied  to  the  clothing,  to  the  feeding,  and  to  the  restraining 
of  the  whole  ;  as  natural  law  is  easily  applied  by  the  personal  adnitn- 
istration  of  the  parent  over  the  child  ;  so,  in  the  larger  sphere,  we 
can  perceive  that  God  may  have  a  personal  government  of  provi- 
dence, employing  natural  law  for  the  execution  of  his  purposes 
toward  his  cliildren. 

I  believe  in  the  existence  of  laws,  and  I  would  encourage  any 
efforts  to  search  them  out  and  bring  them  more  accurately  to  our 
knowledge.  I  should,  however,  bewail  any  such  b:^lief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  laws  in  nature  as  excluded  the  sense  of  a  personal  God  who, 
through  those  laws  and  by  them,  maintained  a  personal  relation  to 
every  man,  and  to  his  development  and  fate  in  the  divine  provi- 
dence— a  providence  which  works  through  laws.  I  should  deplore 
anything  which  did  away  with  the  belief  in  a  personal  God  who 
maintains  his  relation  through  and  through  the  organization  of 
nature,  and  can  make  it  direct  or  general,  as  he  pleases.  The  idea 
of  a  personal  God  includes  the  physical,  the  magisterial,  and  the 
personal  element — and  in  this  order.  The  lowest  is  the  physical,  the 
intermediate  is  the  magisterial,  and  the  highest  is  the  personal. 

We  frequently  meet  such  loose  and  careless  expressions  as  this: 
*'  I  do  not  believe  in  a  God  of  force  and  cruelty;  I  believe  that 
God  is  a  Father  " — ^meaning  by  that,  moral  indifference;  meaning 
that  God  does  not  care  what  men  do  ;  that  he  is  so  good-natured 
that  he  makes  no  exact  rules,  and  lays  no  colnmands  upon  his 
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children  that  are  coercive  or  painful.  And  when  I  hear  men  talk 
ing  thus,  I  say,  at  once^  this  is  a  paternal  goyemment  which  lay 
aside  natural  law.  Natural  law  does  not  necessarily  inhere  in  patei 
nal  goyemment,  and  the  idea  that  only  good  nature  shall  preyai 
in  the  diyine  government  is  far  from  correct.  Anger,  even,  is  no 
incompatible  with  God's  character  as  a  Father.  It  is  well,  some 
times,  to  get  angry.  A  man  who  cannot  get  angry  is  like  a  strean 
that  cannot  overflow  ;  that  is  always  turbid ;  on  which  float  logs 
and  sticks,  and  leaves,  and  dust,  and  dirt ;  and  which  tarns  int 
quagmire.  Sometimes  indignation  is  as  good  as  thunder.  Ther 
are  thunder-showers  outside  ot  a  man ;  and  what  is  anger,  in  tiii 
higher  sense  of  the  term,  but  the  electric  impulse  given  to  ever 
part  of  a  man's  nature  ?  Love,  without  it,  is  as  insipid  as  molaaKS 
We  need  the  fire,  the  impulse,  the  driving-force  that  belongs  t 
indignation.  Not  a  narrow,  selfish  kind  of  anger,  not  waspish  irri 
tation,  not  the  lower  forms  of  anger,  but  the  large  combativeness  o 
the  whole  soul  arraying  itself  against  wrong  and  evil — ^that  we  need 
whether  it  be  in  God  or  men. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  suppose  that  God  is  a  vast  pillowy  Being 
soft  as  feathers  are,  white  as  down  is,  and  powerless  as  they.  En 
ergy,  might,  intensity  of  force,  belong  to  our  God,  and  may  be  oon 
sistent  with  the  utmost  lenity,  and  the  utmost  gentleness,  and  th< 
utmost  love.  For  love  is  not  one  thing ;  it  is  the  mother  of  al 
things.  Lore  is  that  quiver  which  has  a  hundred  arrows  in  it 
Sometimes  it  acts  by  pleasure,  and  sometimes  by  pain  j  sometime 
by  persuasion,  and  sometimes  by  coercion  ;  sometimes  by  command 
and  sometimes  by  invitation.  Out  of  love  come  truth  and  justice 
and  out  of  love  comes  that  coercive  influence  by  which  justice  an( 
truth  shall  be  made  to  prevail  in  the  world. 

Let  us  not,  therefore,  preach  God's  Fatherhood  as  being  a  com 
prehensive  title  for  inanity  ;  for  a  kind  of  half-asleep,  smiling  good 
nature,  by  which  men  are  allowed  to  do  about  what  they  please,  and  t< 
do  it  as  they  please.  That  view  is  contradicted  not  only  by  the  Wore 
of  God,  but  by  every  ideal  through  which  we  form  a  notion  o1 
fatherhood.  You  do  not  believe  in  men  and  women  with  sue! 
characters  as  some  men  attribute  to  God.  The  father  and  mothei 
you  look  back  to  and  revere,  loved  you,  and  you  knew  they  lovec 
you  ;  but  they  loved  you  so  that  they  meant  to  make  something  o1 
70U,  and  whipped  you  as  well  as  coaxed  you.  They  sought  youi 
good,  but  they  did  not  spare  your  cries.  They  sought  by  the  appU' 
cation  of  government  from  the  top  to  the  bottom — ^by  the  co-operft' 
tive  use  of  the  physical,  the  magisterial  and  the  personal  elementi 
of  fatherhood — ^to  bring  you  to  manhood* 
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Such  is  paternal  goyemment,  I  think,  at  large.  The  loTe  of 
holiness,  the  love  of  truth,  the  lore  of  purity,  the  love  of  love — ^these 
are  the  grand  aims  which  God  is  pursuing  in  his  great  household, 
for  their  sake.  •  He  chastens  whom  he  loves,  and  scourges  every 
son  whom  he  receives.  No  chastening  for  the  present  seems  to  be 
joyous,  but  grievous  ;  nevertheless,  afterward  it  yields  the  peaceable 
fruit  of  righteousness  unto  them  which  are  exercised  thereby.  You 
do  not  enjoy  pain  when  it  is  being  laid  on ;  but  afterwards,  it  often 
affords  yon  comfort,  when  you  see  what  comes  from  its  being 
laid  on« 

Thirdly,  the  personal  element  in  God  explains  the  difiSculties 
which  have  been  introduced  into  theology  from  the  Scripture  use  of 
the  terms  "law,'*  "king,"  "sovereign,"  etc.  Men  infer  that  if 
God  is  sovereign,  he  may  do  substantially  that  which  all  sovereigns 
do  ;  and  there  have  been  introduced  into  theology,  in  the  explima- 
cions  of  the  suffering  of  Christ,  of  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and  of 
the  conditions  of  both,  from  the  side  of  visible  and  monarchical 
governments,  elements  of  reasoning  which  I  hold  to  be  not  true, 
when  we  consider  God  as  a  personal  Father.  For  men  say,  "As 
kings  cannot  govern  their  subjects  except  by  the  power  of  laws,  so 
Grod  cannot  govern  the  universe  except  by  the  power  of  laws."  I 
will  not  stop  to  carry  out  that  line  of  thought,  but  will  simply  say 
that  there  is  just  this  difference  between  sovereignty  in  God  and 
sovereignty  among  men.  Fatherhood  is  a  perfect  ideal  of  govern- 
ment, and  we  see  it  largely  exhibited  now  and  then,  in  small  groups; 
but  ten  or  twelve  men  are  hardly  enough  to  carry  out  perfect  gov- 
ernment, and  apply  physical,  intellectual  and  social  elements  in 
their  highest  forms,  and  to  their  full  extent. 

Now,  the  state  grows  out  of  the  family.  First  there  is  the 
tribe ;  then  there  is  a  collection  of  tribes  ;  and  tlien  there  is  the 
state  :  and  where  a  monarchy  prevails,  the  head  man  is  a  chief  tian 
or  king,  and  the  others  arc  his  subjects  ;  and  he  governs  them  by 
laws,  and  not  by  his  personal  influence.  In  other  words,  the  weak- 
ness of  man  is  such  that  he  has  to  build  upon  the  next  best  thing  to 
personality.  He  cannot  employ  the  best  expedient.  The  best  is 
that  which  we  see  practiced  where  a  man  governs  his  child  by  all 
the  varied  forms  of  law,  from  the  physical  up  to  the  moral,  employ- 
ing his  personal  power  as  a  driving  motive  ;  but  in  a  little  time  the 
multitude  of  a  man's  affaii*s  is  such  that  he  cannot  lend  so  much  of 
his  personal  influence  to  those  around  him.  A  king  is  an  abstrac- 
tion to  his  subjects.  The  great  majority  of  them  never  see  him  ; 
and  he  never  sees  them.  No  king  can  see  every  one  that  is  under 
him  ;  and  he  has  to  resort  to  the  next  best  thing.     By  reason  of 
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that  weakness  wliieh  belongs  to  all  men ;  not  by  reason  of  their 
sti-cngth  and  excellence^  not  because  it  is  best  abstractly^  bat  be- 
cause it  is  best  under  the  circumstances,  the  king  enforces  goyem- 
ment  by  law.     He  sits  back,  unseen,  and  governs  by  imperfect  in- 
struments.   Such  is  human  weakness  that  it  is  not  permitted  to  any 
man,  whether  he  be  judge  or  king,  to  exercise  his  personal  feelings. 
We  say  of  a  judge,  "He  should  be  colorless  f'  and  of  a  king,  "He 
should  be  colorless ;"  we  say  that  no  personal  feeling  should  enter 
into  their  adjudication.     This  is  the  best  conception  of  a  human 
judge  or  king,  but  it  is  not  the  best  conception  of  an  ideal  judge  or 
king.     The  reason  is  that  it  is  not  safe  to  allow  the  human  magis- 
trate to  bring  his  own  judgment  into  adjudication,  because  he  is  so 
weak.    He  must  goyem  by  certain  rules.    This  is  the  best  he  can  do. 

Human  governments  are,  after  all,  but  bungling  affairs.  The 
worst  thing  in  this  world,  next  to  anarchy,  is  government.  It  is  a 
machine  without  which  men  cannot  very  well  live,  and  with  which 
they  have  not  been  able  to  live  very  well.  It  is  better  than  a  herd 
of  wolves  and  bears  in  the  woods  ;  but,  after  all,  if  you  take  an  in- 
ventory of  the  injustice  that  has  been  perpetrated  and  the  mischiefs 
that  have  taken  place  under  law  ;  if  you  take  an  inventory  of  all  the 
sufferings  which  have  come  from  the  want  of  feeling  in  kings,  sov- 
ereigns, governors,  and  judges,  no  books  could  hold  them.  Vast 
beyond  all  conception  is  the  volume  of  suffering  that  has  fallen  out 
under  the  clumsy  attempt  to  administer  by  law  instead  of  by  personal 
influence  ;  but  if  a  judge  were  so  good,  and  everybody  knew  it,  that 
his  love  would  he  wise,  then  everybody  would  say,  "It  is  better  to  let 
him  act  according  to  his  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  according 
to  the  impult^es  of  his  moral  nature." 

The  worst  of  it  is,  that  most  men's  feelings  are  frowy, — they 
are  spoiled,  and  it  is  not  safe  to  use  them;  it  is  far  safer  to  use 
fixed  lawo.  If  they  were  larger  and  better,  they  would  be  more 
nearly  safe.  The  next  best  thing  is  the  family.  Nothing  is  safer 
than  the  ^nDvernment  of  a  father.  So  an  absolute  monarch  would 
be  the  ideal  of  a  perfect  government,  provided  he  knew  more  than 
everybody  else,  and  was  better  than  everybody  else.  To  put  goodness 
into  every  act  of  life  would  be  the  ideal  of  human  government ;  and 
a  human  government  whose  every  act  is  good  would  be  a  type  of 
tliC  divine  govermnenl.  Goodness  represents  fatherhood;  and 
lather  is  higher  than  king.  Coercive  laws  are  necessary,  and  must 
be  employed ;  but  coercive  laws  are  lower  than  the  personal  pres- 
snce  of  the  governor.  lie  includes  in  himself  all  the  elements  of 
right  action,  and  brings  them  to  bear  by  personal  thought  and  feel- 
ing; and  he  is  so  unerrmg,  ^o  tvu^^s^o  euccurate,  always  and  forever. 
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t;liat  he  never  makes  a  mistake.     Therefore  the  personal  government 
God  stands  infinitely  above  a  magisterial  or  kingly  government, 
magisterial  government  may  be  useful  and  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  men ;  but  when  you  associate  the  weakness  of  human  govern- 
ments with  the  divine  government,  and  attempt  to  explain  by  it  the 
ixnf olding  of  God's  decrees,  and  to  make  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
simple  obeisance  to  law,  as  if  a  law  were  superior  to  a  father  or  to 
God  ;  when  you  make  divine  suffering  a  commercial  equivalent — so 
xnnch  for  so  much  ;  when  you  transfer  the  whole  rattling  machinery 
of  earthly  government  to  the  council-chamber  of  heaven,  and  take 
from  God  the  personality  of  his  being,  you  deprive  him  of  that  fa- 
therhood which  is  the  chief  attnbute  that  makes  him  God.     For  he 
says,  "I  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will  have  mercy.     I  use  law 
for  restraint,  where  it  is  the  best  instniment  by  which  I  can  reach 
my  subjects ;  but  law  is  my  servant.   It  interprets  my  mind  and  will 
as  far  as  it  goes  ;  but  I  have  a  mind  and  will  that  is  not  interpreted 
l)y  law.   I  am  better  than  the  best  expressions  of  goodness,  purer  than 
"the  best  symbols  of  purity,  and  nobler  than  the  best  representations 
of  nobility.    I  am  not  bound  to  give  servile  adhesion  to  any  particular 
forms  of  law.     Therefore  I  am  free  to  have  mercy  on  whom  I  wilL' 
The  highest  form  of  government  is  paternal ;  and  paternal  gov- 
ernment is  personal.     It  is  coercive,  vindicatory,  and  even  avenging 
at  times,  and  therefore  it  is  pain-inflicting ;  but  it  is  distinctively 
and  pecuharly  a  government  that  means  good,  and  good  to  the 
very  end.     No  blind  philosophical  ideal  stands  up  in  the  presence 
of  the  Di'vane  Being  as  sometliing  more  beautiful,  more  excellent 
than  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.     There  is  nothing  so  important 
before  God  as  mankind.     The  supreme  purpose,  the  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  divine  paternal  govemf- 
ment  over  men,  is  their  welfare. 

But  does  God  not  seek  his  own  glory  ?  That  is  his  glory.  What 
is  the  glory  of  a  father  but  his  children  ?  What  is  the  glor}'  of  a 
mother  but  her  household  ?  Who  ever  feels  in  his  own  achievements 
the  same  joy  and  elevation  that  he  feels  in  learning  that  those 
who  sprang  from  his  loins,  and  whom  he  has,  by  care,  by  labor,  and 
often  by  suffering,  brought  up  to  manhood,  stand  well  equipped  in 
life,  and  are  honored  by  their  fellow-men  ?  Where  is  there  any 
diadem  that  crowns  a  father's  head  as  his  childi-en  do  ?  And  what 
is  there  that  God  looks  upon  and  sees  to  he  more  beautiful  and 
glorious  than  tlie  trooping  millions  that  come  from  all  worlds 
uid  all  periods  of  time,  seeking  the  heavenly  gate,  and  crying  out, 
"  Father  !  Father !  Father ! '' 

It  is  to  this  end  that  the  divine  personal  government  uses  power, 
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punishment  and  reward,  fear  and  hope.  It  is  that  they  may  woriL 
together  for  the  good  of  all  who  belong  to  the  household  of  GtxL 

Here,  then,  is  the  true  conception,  to  my  mind,  of  the  great 
doctrine  of  the  moi*al  government  of  God,  and  of  paternal  gorem- 
ment  It  is,  to  my  mind,  a  true  explanation  of  the  government  of 
God — ^a  govemment  that  is  full  of  resources,  and  that  has  forever 
guiding  it  and  limiting  it,  directing  it  and  impelling  it,  this  great 
(Antral  soul,  that  seeks  universal  goodness  and  final  happiness,  and 
that  discloses  itself  in  society  on  earth,  where  not  only  by  physical, 
social  and  magisterial  law,  but  by  fatherly,  personal  government, 
men  are  raised  and  prepared  for  a  life  of  immortality. 

A  God  who  takes  care  of  the  universe  because  it  will  cause  him 
to  be  praised,  I  cannot  love.  Christ  taught  me  that  selfishness  is 
hateful ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  to  be  less  hateful  because  it  is  infin- 
ite. If  to  live  with  all  one's  thought-power,  with  all  one^s  executive 
force,  with  all  one's  influence  in  every  sphere  of  life,  in  order  to 
make  one's  self  great,  is  hateful  in  men,  it  would  be  infinitely  more 
hateful  in  God,  because  he  is  so  much  larger  than  men. 

You  may  crown  the  devil  by  as  many  names  as  you  please,  I 
will  not  worship  him.  I  will  not  worship  crueliy  nor  vengeance  ;  I 
will  not  worship  self -adulation  nor  self-conceit ;  I  will  not  worship 
mere  power  ;  but  I  will  worship  goodness,  that  carries  with  it  self- 
respect,  and  authority,  and  government,  and  command,  and  threat, 
and  execution  ;  I  wiH  worship  goodness,  that,  governing  through 
long  periods,  and  through  many  generations,  is  patient,  and  long- 
suffering,  and  abundant  in  mercy  and  goodness,  seeking  man's  aug- 
mentation, purification,  ennobling  and  immortality.  That  God 
wh,ose  name  is  Love ;  that  God,  if  you  choose  to  call  him  so,  who 
is  a  consuming  fire  (for  what  consumes  like  the  fire  of  love  ? 
what  is  so  searching,  so  cleansing,  so  stimulating  as  that  ?);  that 
God  whose  name  is  Power — power  in  love  ;  that  God  whose  name  is 
Justice — the  justice  of  love  ;  that  God  whose  name  is  above  every 
name,  and  all  names ;  that  God  who,  when  all  the  earth  has  pre- 
sented its  aspects,  its  symbols,  its  experiences,  and  these  have  been 
clustered  into  one  great  memorable  name,  is  still  the  nameless 
God,  standing  in  eternity,  and  saying,  "  I  am  what  I  am  " — that 
God,  by  his  grandeur,  subdues  my  soul.  Him  I  love.  To  him  I 
yield  up  my  personaUty,  and  to  none  other.  May  we  all  be  so 
guided  by  right-Hving,  by  right-thinking,  and  by  the  providence 
and  grace  of  this  God  who  governs  aU  for  the  good  of  all,  that  we, 
at  last,  shall  rise  through  the  mists  and  the  mistakes,  through  the 
burdens  and  the  troubles,  through  the  errors  and  the  sins  of  this 
mortal  life,  and  see  him  as  he  is,  and  be  like  him. 
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PBAYEB  BEFOBE  THE  8EBM0N. 

Thou  dost  not  need  our  supplication— thou  tbat  causest  the  sun  to  rise 
id  the  seasons  to  oome,  and  dost  pour  from  the  hand  of  bounty  the  ineffable 
Ib^lessings  of  life;  thou  that  Isnowest  what  things  we  have  need  of  befoie  we 
^KBk,  and  art  always  doing  exceeding  abundantly  more  than  we  asl£  or  think. 
'Kt  is  for  our  sakes  that  thou  hast  commanded  us  to  draw  near  and  to  ask. 
^riius  thou  dost  make  thy  gifts  more  fruitful  of  good  to  us;  thus  thou  teach- 
^98t  us  gratitude  for  the  things  which  we  receive.    Thou  dost  grant  to  our  eye* 
"ix)  our  ear,  and  to  our  hand  infinite  mercies,  which  teach  us  to  live  by  faith* 
^y  hope,  by  love,  by  gratitude.    We  rejoice  that  thus  we  associate  with  thee 
wA\  things  which  are  most  benign  and  most  beautiful  in  life.    All  the  things 
'upon  the  earth  which  thou  hast  fashioned,  do  speak  of  thee  to  those  who  ai*e 
Instructed  to  hear  what  they  say.    All  things  work  together  for  good  to  them 
^tbat  love  thee,  or  interpret  thy  providence  through  love.    We  rejoice  in  thee ; 
^we  rejc^oe  in  thy  disclosures  of  thyself;  and  yet  we  know  that  we  are  stand- 
ing afto  off;  that  we  are  scarcely  within  the  circuit;  that  we  certainly  can- 
not draw  near.    By  searching  we  cannot  find  thee  out  nor  understand  thee 
to  perfection.    When  we  behold  thee  as  thou  art,  thou  wilt  be  infinitely  more 
^orious,  transcending  the  uttermost  conception  which  we  form  of  thee  upon 
earth;  for  we  are  not  only  children,  but  very  babes;  and  we  scarcely  under- 
stand at  all  the  things  which  we  look  upon.    For  the  eye  cannot  discern 
the  things  of  God;  nor  can  the  heart  comprehend  them;  and  thou,  God, 
oenst  not  reveal  them  to  us  until  thou  dost  transform  us ;  until  we  are  purged 
of  the  flesh;  until  we  rise  into  the  spirit-land,  and  see  thee  with  new  dis- 
olosores  in  ourselves,  and  with  transcendent  beauty  in  thyself.    We  rejoice 
though  we  are  thus  in  the  twilight,  and  believe  that  the  dawn  is  noming,  and 
that  the  full  daylight  shall  be  ours,  and  that  we  shall,  though  we  may  lose 
many  a  fancy  and  fable,  find  the  Father  to  be  more  glorious  Uian  it  enters 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.    Thy  justice,  thy  truth,  thy  fidelity,  thine 
ineffable  love,  the  glory  of  thy  power,  and  the  wisdom  of  thine  administra- 
tion—these we  sliall  never  understand  in  this  life.    Thy  ways  are  past  finding 
out  here.     They  will  spread  and  ezpaftd  in  new  varieties,  and  with  new 
developments,  far  beyond  any  that  we  have.    Thou  wilt  shine  forever  and 
forever  in  transcendent  glory. 

Be  pleased  to  so  fashion  us  that  when  we  pass  from  these  mortal  shores 
we  may  be  counted  worthy  to  stand  near  to  thee,  to  behold  thee,  and  to  take, 
at  least,  tliy  light  as  our  robe  and  our  righteousness. 

We  pray,  O  Lord  our  God,  that  thou  wilt  prepare  us  for  this  translation 
by  the  cure  of  every  fault,  by  the  forgiveness  and  healing  of  every  sin,  and 
by  leading  us  from  the  ways  of  selfishness,  and  undue  pride,  and  vanity,  into 
the  ways  of  purity,  of  peace,  of  benevolence,  of  faith,  of  trust,  of  obedience 
in  all  things. 

Wilt  thou  grant,  this  morning,  to  thy  servants  that  are  drawn  hither,  the 
blessing  of  thy  presence  and  the  communion  of  thy  Spirit.  May  they  have 
that  spiritual  influence  resting  upon  them  which  shall  stir  up  their  life 
within  them.  May  they  feel  that  they  are  not  far  from  God,  and  that  he  is 
drawing  them  near  to  him  by  his  promises.  May  they  now  be  able  to  open 
their  innermost  souls  before  thee.  May  they  take  the  things  which  they 
desire  for  themselves  or  for  others.  May  they  have  courage  to  confess  their 
sins,  and  to  resolve  in  the  strength  of  God  to  overcome  them.  May  they 
take  hold  by  faith  again  upon  the  service  of  Gk)d,  and  seek  in  all  ways  to  fnl- 
fiU  the  mind  and  will  of  the  Spirit 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  to  those  who  are  in  despondency,  and 
darkness,  and  sorrow,  the  comfort  of  thy  presence.  May  thy  rod  and  thy 
staff  comfort  them. 
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(V^e  pra^  that  thou  wilt  grant  a  blessing  to  those  who  are  burdened  with 
care ;  who  are  distracted  by  the  ways  of  the  world ;  who  are  borne  down  by 
the  duties  that  devolve  upon  theu^.  Muy  they,  to-day,  have  rest  in  God. 
May  their  waning  oourage  rise  ouce  moi*e.  May  they  be  able  to  bear  their 
cross  wherever  it  is  and  whatever  it  id.  May  they  feel  that  it  is  the  hand  of 
God  that  hath  placed  it  upon  them  in  their  weakness,  not  to  crush  them,  but 
to  impart  strength  to  them. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  aelp  every  one  to  carry  his  own  sorrow.  If  it 
muy  not  be  removed,  may  there  be  grace  to  bear  it.  May  thy  grace  be  suffl- 
'^'.ent  for  every  one. 

Wilt  thou  grant  U)  each  soul  that  is  in  doubt  and  uncertainty  such  a 
measure  of  the  revelation  of  God  as  shall  be  food,  as  shall  be  guidance,  as 
shall  give  both  strength  and  direction.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  be  with  all 
those  who  are  striving  in  a  (Christian  life,  but  who,  by  reason  of  their  own 
weakness,  and  by  reason  of  the  obscurity  of  the  way,  tind  themselves 
beclouded  and  drawn  aside  by  numerous  difficulties.  May  they  not  give  up 
their  hope.  May  they  still  hold  fast  to  tlie  faith  of  Chiist  Jesus.  Though 
they  may  be  weak  and  feeble;  yea«  though  they  may  not  be  able  themselves 
to  go  down  into  the  waters  that  are  stirred,  still  may  they  look  up  to  thee 
and  be  consoled.  Speak  comfortable  things  to  them,  and  cheer  them,  that 
}hey  may  renew  their  coiisecrutioli.  Though  they  fall  a  hundi'ed  timets,  may 
:hey  rise  again,  and  pursue  tlieir  onward  course. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt>  grant  thy  blessing  to  all  the  hoose- 
holds  that  are  represented  here.  Be  pleased  to  quicken  them ;  to  strengthen 
them ;  to  comfort  them ;  to  fill  them  with  light  and  with  joy. 

We  pray  for  the  young,  for  those  who  are  in  the  midst  of  life,  and  foi 
those  that  are  aged.  We  pray  for  strangers  in  a  strange  land.  We  pray  for 
all  those  that  are  overthrown  in  their  hope  and  expectation.  We  pray  for 
all  who  are  in  despondency.  We  pray  for  those  who  do  not  pray  for  them* 
selves.  We  pray  for  those  who  are  cast  out  of  our  S3rmpathies.  We  pray  for 
those  whom  society  rejects.  We  pray  for  the  despoiled  of  every  name.  We 
pray  for  those  who  are  overthrown  by  temptations  and  by  sins.  We  beseech 
of  thee  that  they  may  find  a  Rescuer,  a  Savior. 

We  ask  thy  blessing  upon  all  thosfe  who  to-day  make  known  the  truth  to 
the  ignoi-ant ;  u[)on  all  that  go  forth  to  comfort  those  that  arc  in  affliction,  to 
caiTy  light  to  those  that  are  in  darkness,  to  visit  the  solitary,  the  imprisoned, 
or  the  sick.  May  all  the  children  of  mercy  receive  mercy  at  the  hand  of 
God,  ai.d  be  greatly  comforted  in  their  own  souls,  and  be  able,  by  the  con- 
solation wherewith  they  are  comforted,  to  comfort  also  all  those  who  are  in 
afftictions. 

We  pray  for  the  churches  of  Christ  of  every  name,  and  for  all  that  preach 
the  (rospel.  We  beseech  of  thee  that  they  may  see  eye  to  eye.  We  1>e6eecb 
oi*  thee  that  heart  may  be  responsive  to  heart;  that  divisions  may  cease;  thai 
envyings  and  jealousies  maybe  done  away;  and  that  there  maybe  more 
sympathy,  more  co-operation,  and  more  pressing  forward  for  good  thing* 
under  riglit  motives.  May  the  worhl,  that  hath  so  long  beheld  quarrels  and 
contentious  in  thy  (ihiirch,  see  them  rapidly  come  to  an  end.  In  this  world, 
where  hate  hath  l)ecn  so  sovereign,  and  hath  so  divided  men,  may  we  see 
love  growing  mightier,  and  bringing  men  together,  and  uniting  them,  and 
preparing  them  for  that  great  and  final  work  by  which  the  earth  is  to  bo 
transformed,  and  by  which  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  shall  come,  in 
which  are  to  dwell  righteousness. 

Hear  us  in  these  our  petitions,  and  answer  us  for  Chrlft  Jesua* 
.4,fiieii. 


TIE    lATURE,    IMPORTMCE    AND 

LIBERTIES  OF  BELIEF. 


''Jesus  heard  that  they  had  east  him  out;  and  when  he  had  found  him, 
said  unto  him,  Dost  thou  believe  on  the  Son  of  God  ?  He  answered  and 
said.  Who  is  he.  Lord,  that  I  might  believe  on  liim?  And  Jesus  said  unto 
liim.  Thou  hast  both  seen  him,  and  it  is  he  that  talketh  with  thee.  And  he 
«aid,  liord,  I  believe.    And  he  worshii^ed  him.**— John  ix.  85-88. 


-••^ 


It  is  very  plain  to  any  one  afc  all  acquainted  with  the  literature 
and  the  habits  of  thought  in  the  two  lands— the  Hebrew  and  the 
Qrecian — that  belief  in  Jerusalent  meant  one  thing,  and  that  belief 
at  Athens  meant  anothet  and  a  very  different  thing.  If,  at  Jerusa- 
lem, a  man  believed,  it  was  taken  in  a  religious  sense,  as  a  token  of 
personal  fealty  to  God.  It  was  understood  to  be  the  relation  of  a 
man's  own  self  to  his  Master.  It  was  regarded  in  the  sense  of  the 
perfect  and  absorbing  fidelity  of  a  soldier  to  his  general,  of  a  clans- 
man to  his  chief,  or  of  a  child  to  his  parent.  But  in  Greece,  al- 
though there  was  belief,  yet,  in  the  philosophic  sense  of  tlie  term, 
believing  was  interpreted  to  mean  the  accepting  of  certain  definite 
propositions  of  timth  or  fact.  It  was,  therefore,  in  the  main,  an 
intellectual  process. 

After  our  Master's  ascent,  the  preaching  of  the  early  day  was 
the  preaching  of  Christ,  and  of  his  simple  teaching,  for  the  sake  of 
producing  a  given  condition  of  life  and  character.  This  was  pecu- 
liarly in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  the  Hebrews. 

I  have  already  said,  on  a  recent  occasion,  that,  in  the  early 
periods  of  the  Church,  the  power  of  the  Christian  religion  was 
manifested  more  by  the  example  of  Christians  than  by  any  formal 
setting  forth  of  creeds,  or  by  any  philosophic  cogency  of  truths 
VFhich  must  have  lain  at  the  bottom  of  those  creeds. 

After  a  time,  however,  creed-making  came  into  vogue.  It 
8{Hrang,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the  Greeks.  It  expanded  itself 
Qkainly,  in  so  far  as  the  Greek  schools  were  concerned,  in  defining 
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and  organizing  the  faith  of  the  early  ages  in  respect  to  the  great 
themes  of  diyinity— the  nature  of  God,  the  nature  of  the  Father,  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  their  co-operative  relation, 
trinity  in  unity.  The  speculations  of  the  Greek  mind  tended  to- 
ward the  psychological  elements,  as  they  were  then  understood. 

When,  later,  the  Roman  mind  began  to  exercise  itself  upon 
creeds,  the  lower  forms  of  truth  naturally  came  in.  The  elabora- 
tion of  moral  government,  and  the  organization  of  the  Church,  and 
the  establishment  of  its  ordinances  and  polity,  were  largely  the 
work  of  the  Roman  mind. 

So  that  we  had  first,  simple  Christianity,  as  it  appeared  among 
the  Jews,  evolving  power  by  the  life  which  it  educed.  Then  came 
in,  running  through  centuries,  the  Greek  mind,  formulating  higher 
phases  of  morahty  in  respect  to  the  divine  nature.  Afterwards 
came  the  Roman  genius,  fashioning  the  visible  material  Church,  the 
vant  ecclesiastical  system,  and  giving,  also,  a  large  increment  to  Uie 
creeds  of  Christendom.  And  it  came  to  pass,  in  those  days,  not 
only  that  the  Church  grew,  but  that  it  grew  more  and  more  into  a 
national  form ;  and  belief  became,  very  largely  what  crime  and  vir- 
tue or  obedience  arc  in  the  civil  government.  As  a  good  citizen  is 
one  who  obeys  the  laws  and  fulfills  a  citizen's  duties,  and  as  a  bad 
citizen  is  one  who  breaks  the  laws  and  commits  vice  and  crime, 
so  he  was  a  good  churchman  who  bchevcd  in  the  Church 
and  what  the  Church  taught,  and  he  was  a  bad  churchman  or 
Christian — for  tlicv  were  considered  as  identical — who  did  not 
believe  in  these  things.  -^Ynd  as  it  was  held  that  the  salvation  of 
men's  .-ouLs  depended  upon  their  right  believing,  the  next  and  the 
legitimate  and  logical  deduction  was,  that  it  was  more  important  to 
mankind  that  they  should  be  com])eIled  to  believe,  for  the  sake  of 
their  soiiFs  salvation  in  the  future,  than  that  they  should  enjoy 
present  comfort.  Then  arose  persecution  for  belief's  sake  in  the 
Roman  Church,  which,  in  the  period  of  men's  ignorance,  became 
universal,  but  which,  after  the  Reformation  set  in,  slowly  waned. 

As  late  as  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  belief  in  the  actual  presence  of 
the  noly  Communion  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  in  England. 
Xo  one  who  has  considerately  read  the  history  of  that  period — ^and 
the  impression  cannot  be  more  vividly  derived  from  any  other  work 
than  Froude's,  which,  with  all  its  faults,  is  a  brilliant  and  admir- 
able history  of  England — can  fail  to  see  that  to  believe  right  on  tlie 
question  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  just  as  important  as  it  was  to 
live  right  with  reference  to  the  most  vital  laws  of  property  in  the 
state.  Treason  against  orihodoxy  was  just  as  fatal  as  treason 
agiainst  sovereignty,  aiid.  t\i^  state  attempted  to  enforce  the  law 
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^inst  both.  When  right  believing  was  the  condition  on  which  a 
an  held  his  property,  his  place  in  the  state,  and  his  very  life, 
nx  can  very  well  understand  that  creeds  had  an  importance  which 
icy  have  slowly  lost. 

Then  intense  earnestness  in  the  inculcation  of  the  infallibility  of 
le  Roman  Church  and  of  ecclesiasticism  in  the  Episcopal  Church 
ok  another  siiapc  in  what  were  called  ''reformed"  churches. 
hey  were  reformed  in  respect  to  jealousy  of  creeds.  Right  believ- 
.g  was  considered  as  equivalent  to  right  living.  And  during  the 
iys  of  enforced  faith  it  was  a  matter  of  liie  and  death  to  believe 
ght 

And  when  the  power  of  this  monstrous  superstition  was  so 
ur  broken  that  men  were  allowed  to  believe  in  Roman,  or  Episco- 
al,  or  Presbyterial,  or  any  other  sectarian  scheme  of  doctrine,  the 
jvAt  was  not  gone ;  for  each  sect  took  the  matter  of  belief  into 
A  own  creed,  and  though  it  disavowed  any  authority  over  men 
t  large,  it  exerted  a  powerful  authority  upon  all  its  own  mem- 
ers.  The  Roman  Church  still  insisted  upon  all  the  doctrines 
f  Romanism.  The  Reformed  t-hurch  of  England  insisted  upon 
lie  apostolicity  and  authority  of  that  Church.  The  Presby- 
3rian  Church,  following  Calvin,  insisted  upon  its  peculiar  doc- 
rines.  The  Gencvese  churches  insisted  on  the  doctrines  which 
'ere  special  to  them.  All  the  so-called  evangelical  churches  cm- 
hasizcd  the  nccessitv  of  bcinc:  sound  in  the  faith.  It  was  consid- 
red  a  great  streteh  of  charity  when,  in  Holland,  it  was  determined 
3  insist  only  upon  adhesion  to  the  commands,  to  leave  men  at  lib- 
rty  in  non-essentials  to  believe  either  way,  and  to  hold  them  to 
ccount  and  discipline  simply  for  belieinng  those  things  which  were 
iccessarv  to  the  formation  of  Christian  character. 

Now,  it  turned  out  that  in  all  beliefs  and  in  all  churches  there 
7ere  Christian  men,  their  fniits  being  taken  as  the  criterion  of 
adgment  It  wa^s  found  that  the  Arminian  Church  had  in  it  good 
Christian  men.  It  was  found  that  the  Arians  had  good  Christian 
aen  among  them.  It  was  discovered  that  the  grace  of  God  could 
ind  elements  of  Christianity  in  the  hearts  of  men  who  stood  over 
gainst  the  Church  in  matters  of  creed.  And  so  there  began  to  be 
powerful  reaction — a  reaction  which  might  have  been  exjiected 
rom  the  undue  rigor  with  which  believing  had  been  enforced  by 
tain  and  penalty  through  many  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of 
ears.  ' 

In  our  day,  we  are  at  the  extreme  of  reaction  against  creeds. 
LImost  everybody,  now-a-days,  is  denouncing  dogmas ;  and  not  half 
f  those  that  do  it  know  what  they  mean  by  dogmas.     Almost 
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eveiybody  is  denouooing  systema  of  theology ;  and  it  would  ttik  the 
majority  of  those  thai  do  it  to  give  any  sort  of  an  acooont  of  wfaai 
is  meant  by  systems  of  theology.  Multitudes  of  men  are  talking 
about  right  living  and  right  dispositions  being  the  main  thing. 
They  say,  ^^  If  you  have  these^  it  does  not  matter  what  your  theol- 
ogy i&''  In  one  sense  this  is  true ;  and  yet,  we  are  at  the  otiier  ex- 
treme of  reaction.  We  are  going  as  far  in  opposition  to  the  enun- 
ciation of  precise,  accurate,  systematized  beliei^  as  our  forefathera 
went  in  favor  of  it 

I  propose,  this  monfing,  to  offer  some  considerations  on  the  snb> 
ject  of  the  nature  of  belief,  of  its  importance,  and  of  its  liberties. 

One  first  meets  the  question,  ^^  Is  belief  a  normal  and  legitimate 
state  of  mind,  subject  to  every  man's  will  in  such  a  sense  that  he 
is  accountable  for  what  he  believes  ?  "  My  reply  is,  that  our  heSei 
ia  parUy  yoluntary,  and  partly  inyoluntaiy ;  and  that  in  so  far  as  it 
is  voluntary  we  are  accountable  for  it,  while  in  so  far  as  it  is  ooDr 
stitutional,  and  dependent  on  circumstances  over  which  we  have  no 
control,  we  are  not  accountable  for  it. 

A  man  is  accountable,  for  instance,  for  the  state  and  dispodtiim 
with  which  he  comes  to  the  investigation  of  truth.   If  there  be  a  Ufa 
hereafter,  and  if  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  continue  as  a  man 
approaches  the  gulf  of  death  in  such  a  manner  that  the  way  in 
which  he  lives  hero  determines  the  way  in  which  ho  will  live  in  the 
world  to  come — ^t  any  i*ate,  during  the  initial  periods  of  his  exist- 
ence there — then  it  is  of  transcendent  importance  that  a  man  should 
foi-m  a  religious  belief  according  to  facts  and  according  to  the  truth. 
In  other  words,  it  is  a  man's  duty  to  attend  to  the  subject,  and  to 
think  about  it.     He  is  bound  to  put  his  mind  in  such  an  attitudes 
that  he  shall  be  likely  to  think  i-ight.     He  is  so  to  discharge  alLK 
prejudices,  and  partial  biases,  and  partisan  influences  from  hif 
mind,  that  he  can  attend  to  the  evidences  of  the  truth  fairly  an( 
honestly.     A  man  is  called  upon  to  investigate.     He  is  responsibh 
for  right  belief ;  and  if  from  neglect  of  investigation  he 
wrong,  or  does  not  believe  at  all,  he  is  culpable  for  the  wrong  belie^^-*' 
or  the  unbelief. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  of  men's  belief  that  they  can— 

not  help.      If  a  man,  for  instance,  have  an  arithmetical  propo- — 
sition  presented  to  him,  it  is  not  the  question  whether  he  will  or^ 
will  not  accept  it.     If  it  be  presented  so  that  it  oan  be  comprfr-^ 
hendcd,  he  rmist  accept  it.      Two  and  two  make  four,  not  bccanaer 
you  have  a  right  mind,  not  by  any  courtesy  on  your  part,  and 
not  on  account  of  the  faith  which  men  have  in  the  results  of 
arithmetic :  it  is  imperative.      Hnt  where  men  are  investigating  r 
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field  of  truths^  it  is  unquestionably  tnie  thafc  the  character 
€>f  tlie  mind  which  they  bring  to  the  inyestigation  will  determine 
Jaigely  thd  way  in  which  they  see  the  tmth.  A  man  who  h^  a 
mere  factual  nature ;  a  man  who  perceives  without  much  power  of 
Toflection ;  a  man  who  sees  only  facts,  cannot  come  to  any  such 
judgment  of  truths  as  the  man,  higher  than  he,  who  not  only  per- 
ceiyes  facts,  but  has  also,  by  his  mental  constitution,  the  power  to 
reason  upon  them,  and  to  deduce  the  generic  from  the  specific — 
that  is,  the  principle  from  the  facts.  If  it  be  investigation  into 
the  natui*e  of  truth  as  it  is  contained  in  the  Word  of  God,  a  man's 
moral  disposition  will  color  his  beliefs.  If  one,  for  instance,  be 
largely  conscientious,  and  endowed  with  small  benevolence,  the 
nature  of  his  mind  will  make  him  sensitive  to  those  representations 
of  Scripture  whicli  depict  God  as  standing  upon  law ;  as  maintain- 
ing righteousness ;  as  being  good  and  just,  rather  than  benevolent 
and  sympathetic.  If,  on  the .  other  hand,  a  man  be  himself  kind 
and  benevolent,  and  if  lie  have  little  conscientiousness,  then  the 
elements  of  sympathy  will  predominate  in  the  God  that  he  depicts, 
and  the  elements  which  tend  towards  legality  wiU  be  comparatively 
wanting  in  him.  Evidence  of  justice  and  law  will  make  but  a 
small  impression  on  such  a  man,  while  evidence  of  goodness  will 
make  a  prodigious  impression  upon  him. 

Now,  evidence  to  a  man  is  that  which  convinces  his  mind. 
It  varies  with  diffei-ent  men.  An  argument  to  a  man  who  cannot 
reason  is  no  evidence.  Facts  are  no  evidence  to  a  man  who  cannot 
perceive  them.  A  sentimentiil  appeal  is  evidence  to  a  man  whose 
very  nature  moves  by  emotion,  though  it  may  not  be  to  his  neighbor. 

So  then,  when  men  come  to  the  investigation  of  truth,  they  are 
responsible,  first,  for  researcli,  for  honesty  therein,  for  being  dili- 
gent, and  for  attempting  to  cleanse  their  minds  from  all  bias  of 
selfishness  and  pride.  Tliey  are  responsible  for  sincerity  and 
faithfulness  in  the  investigation  of  truth.  And  wlien  they  go 
beyond  that  to  the  use  of  their  faculties,  the  combination  of  those 
faculties  will  determine  very  largely,  not,  perhaps,  the  generic 
nature  of  truth,  but  specific  developments  of  it.  And  as  long  as 
the  world  stands  there  will  be  men  who  will  hold  that  God  is  a  God 
of  infinite  love  and  sympathy  and.  goodness  with  a  residuum  of 
justice ;  and  there  will  be  men  who  wiU  believe  that  God  is  a  God 
of  justice  with  a  residuum  of  love  and  sympathy  and  goodness  ;  and 
each  wiU  follow  the  law  of  his  own  mind.  As  a  magnet,  drawn 
through  a  vessel  containing  sand  and  particles  of  iron,  atti^ots  the 
particles  of  iron  but  does  not  attract  the  sand ;  so  tiie  faculties  of  a 
man's  mind  appropriate  cei*tain  facts  and  reject  otiiers.     What  is 
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evidenoe  to  a  man  will  depend  upon  those  of  his  faculties  which  are 
at  work  upon  the  things  which  are  presented  as  evidence. 

When^  then^  men  say  to  me^  ^^  I  am  not  ifesponsible  for  my  be- 
lief/* I  say  to  them,  ''Yes,  you  are ; "  and  when,  on  the  other  hand, 
men  say  to  me,  ''You  are  responsible  for  just  what  you  believe,"! 
say,  "No,  I  am  not;^'  and  I  am  right  both  when  I  afiSrm  and 
when  I  deny.     In  certain  respects  I  am  responsible,  and  in  certain 
other  respects  I  am  not  responsible.     When  a  man  presents  to  me  a 
truth  in  matliematics,  with  all  manner  of  formulas,  the  more  he 
demonstrates  it,  the  more  I  am  in  a  cloud.     It  is  clear  as  crystal  to 
him,  and  it  is  murky  as  midnight  to  me.     It  does  not  find  me. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  a  man  brings  to  me  the  elements  of  a 
truth  which  depends  largely  upon  sympathy  with  that  which  is  in 
nature,  I  have  an  intuition  as  quick  as  a  flash  of  lightning.    Ko 
reaj3oning  is  required  to  enable  me  to  comprehend  it.     But  if  1 
make  the  same  statement  to  another  man  who  has  no  such  intuition, 
he  will  look  blank  at  it.     That  which  I  felt  quiveringly,  to  the  very 
core,  I  cannot  make  him  undei'stand. 

Take  an  example  in  another  relation,  which  is  perhaps  more 
familiar  to  your  observation.  A  quiet  remark  is  made  at  some  cour 
vivial  entertainment,  and  you  feel  it.  The  faculty  of  mirth  is  ex- 
cited in  you,  and  you  shake  with  laughter.  Right  by  your  side  is  one 
who  heard  precisely  the  same  thing — a  most  decorous  and  excellent 
man  ;  and  he  says,  "  Explain  it  to  me  :  I  do  not  perceive  it,  sir." 
You  explain  it,  and  he  says,  "  Well,  I  presume  it  is,  sir,  as  you  say, 
but  I  do  not  yet  perceive  it."  It  is  not  his  fault  that  the  sense  of 
humor  is  lacking  in  his  nature  ;  but  truths  of  humor  cannot  present 
themselves  to  him  as  they  do  to  you  or  to  me. 

The  Scriptures  make  the  test  of  believing  to  lie  in  the  life  and  in 
the  disposition.  They  nowhere  require  men,  as  the  condition  of 
acceptance  and  salvation,  to  be  teclinically  and  philosophically  nglit 
on  all  points  of  belief ;  but  they  do  require  that  a  man,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  truth,  using  it  as  he  pleases,  selecting  it  according  to  the 
analysis  and  attractions  and  repulsions  of  his  own  nature,  should 
live  right.  They  hold  men  accountable  for  the  development  of 
their  manhood  on  the  pattern  of  Christ  Jesus.  They  say,  "  Here 
are  the  truths  of  God ;  sort  them,  use  them,  every  man  according 
to  his  own  liberty,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter. *'•  You  are 
called  to  liberty  ;  but  it  is  that  every  one  of  you  may  become  men 
iu  Christ  Jesus.  Men  are  held  accountable  for  manhood,  but  not 
for  the  way  in  which  they  use  the  instruments  by  which  the  man- 
hood is  produced. 

It  is  with  the  mind  as  it  is  with  the  body,  in  this  respect.     The 
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physician  says  to  a  household^  "Here  is  the  great  realm  of  food. 
Eat  that  which  agrees  with  you.  The  same  kinds  of  food  do  not 
agree  with  all  people.  If  yon  grow  healthy  on  the  food  that  I 
loathe,  that  is  the  food  for  you,  although  it  disagrees  with  me ;  and 
if  I  grow  healthy  on  the  food  that  you  loathe,  that  is  the  food  for 
me,  although  it  disagrees  with  you."  And  it  is  veiy  much  so  in  the 
matter  of  believing.  All  cannot  believe  the  same  things,  or  cannot 
believe  things  in  the  same  way. 

"But,"  say  men,  "believing  amounts  to  nothing  if  one  man 
may  believe  one  thing,  and  another  man  another  thing."  Well,  let 
me  ask,  then.  Is  it  not  possible  for  truth  to  be  so  large  that  ten 
men  shall  believe  it  differently,  and  yet  each  one  of  them  so  section- 
ally  and  personally  believe  it,  that  they  shall  all  be  true  though  none 
of  them  has  more  than  partial  truth,  and  that  all  ten  of  them  shall 
'3ompass  the  whole  truth  ? 

I  look  at  a  large  tree  on  the  lawn,  and  say  to  my  neighbor, 
"What  is  that  tree  to  you  ?"  He  looks  at  it,  and  says,  "Well,  I 
Qiink  that  would  cut  about  twenty  cords  of  wood.  You  could  work 
m  a  good  many  branches,  and  as  the  price  of  wood  is  in  the  market 
I  think  I  could  make  fifty  dollars  out  of  that  tree,  easily,  and  per- 
haps more  than  that."  His  answer  shows  what  the  tree  is  to  him — 
and  it  is  that.  I  call  up  a  boy,  and  say  to  him,  "What  do  you 
think  of  when  you  look  at  that  tree?"  "Ah  !"  he  says,  "there 
will  be  a  bushel  of  hickory-nuts  on  tliat  tree,  anyhow ;"  and  he 
begins  to  think  how  he  will  climb  it,  and  shake  ti.-^m  down,  and 
what  he  will  do  with  them.  That  is  what  the  tree  says  to  him.  I 
say  to  another  person,  "What  is  that  tree  to  you?"  He  says,  "I 
would  not  take  fifty  dollars  for  it.  Under  it  my  cows  stand  in 
summer.  The  shade  of  that  tree  has  stood  me  in  stead  of  a  shed 
ever  since  I  owned  this  farm.  That  tree  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold." 
He  values  it  for  its  economic  uses.  I  ask  a  painter,  "  What  is  that  ; 
^  tree  to  you?"  At  once  he  says,  "Do  you  see  what  an  exquisite 
'  form  it  has  ?  How  picturesque  it  is  ?  If  you  were  to  take  it  and 
put  it  in  the  foreground  of  the  landscape  that  I  am  working  on, 
what  a  magnificent  effect  you  would  get !"  It  has  an  a?sthetic  value 
to  him.  I  ask  another  man,  '*  What  is  it  to  you  ?"  He  goes  into 
an  explanation  of  its  structure  and  qualities.  He  is  a  botanist,  and 
he  has  his  peculiar  view  of  it.  I  ask  myself,  "  What  is  that  tree  ? '' 
It  is  everjthing.  It  is  God's  voice,  when  the  winds  are  abroad.  It 
is  God's  thought,  when  in  the  deep  stillness  of  the  noon  it  is  silent. 
It  is  the  house  which  God  has  built  for  a  thousand  birds.  It  is  a 
harbor  of  comfort  to  weary  men  and  to  the  cattle  of  the  field.  It  is 
that  which  has  in  it  the  record  of  ages.     There  it  has  stood  for  a 
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centnry.  The  winter  oould  not  kill  it,  «nd  the  summer  oonld  iiot 
destroy  it.  It  is  full  of  beauty  and  strength*  It  has  in  it  aU  these 
things ;  and  as  different  men  look  at  it,  each  looks  at  so  much  of  it 
as  he  needs ;  but  it  takes  ten  men  to  see  eyeiything  that  there  is  in 
that  tree — and  they  all  do  not  half  see  it. 

So  it  is  with  truths.  Men  sort  them.  They  bring  different 
faculties  to  bear  in  considering  them.  One  person  has  philoaophicat 
reason ;  another  has  factual  reason.  One  man  brings  one  part  of  his 
mind  to  it ;  another  brings  to  it  another  part  of  his  mind.  Thi 
truth  is  larger  than  any  one  man^s  thought  of  it.  The  truth  of  6a^ 
usually  has  relations  that  stretch  out  in  such  a  way  that  men  maj 
see  it  very  differently,  and  all  of  them  be  true  in  spots,  although 
they  do  not  have  the  whole  truth. 

The  importance  of  belief  is  transcendent,  therefore ;  and  yet  \\ 
may  be  entirely  consistent  with  the  ideas  which  I  have  been  enun- 
ciating. Truth  may  be  very  different  in  its  impressions  on  differeni 
minds ;  and  yet  the  grand  central  verity  towers  up  above  men.  It 
is  important,  not  that  men  should  believe  just  alike  in  every  shade 
and  color,  but  that  men  should  believe  clearly,  definitely,  and  accu- 
rately, and  bring  fidelity  to  their  beliefs.  Believing  is  a  matter  oi 
great  importance  in  every  way.  No  doctrine  of  believing  can  be 
more  emasculating  than  that  which  allows  men  to  take  things  as 
they  come  along,  now  siding  with  this  school,  now  with  that,  and 
now  with  another. 

"  ManhoorJ  is  the  main  thing,"  men  say.  It  is  true,  manhood  u 
the  main  tiding  ;  but  suppose  I  say  to  a  person,  *' Which  direction 
shall  I  take  to  go  to  the  city  f oi'ty  miles  distant  ?  '*  and  he  replies, 
**  It  does  not  so  much  matter,  my  friend,  about  the  road,  so  that 
you  get  tliere."  I  know  that;  but  I  think  the  getting  there  will 
liave  a  relation  to  the  swamps  and  hills  and  various  obstructions 
between  here  and  there.  The  question  is,  "  What  road  is  the  most 
likely  to  get  me  there  the  easiest,  and  in  the  least  time  ?  " 

Now,  manliood  is  the  thing ;  and  if  it  exists  you  have  no  right  to 
question  wliat  method  it  came  by :  but  if  you  are  seeking,  by  the 
light  of  experience,  the  most  probable  way  of  educing  manhood, 
then  it  is  of  great  im])ortance  what  way  you  take  to  accomplish  it 

In  the  material  world,  nobody  believes  respecting  scientific  facts 
as  men  allow  themselves  to  believe  in  regard  to  theological  truths. 
What  we  believe  determines  what  we  do.  A  man  says,  ^^lama 
true  man,  and  I  do  not  believe  in  your  scientific  truths.'*  Do  not 
you  believe  in  the  abstract  doctrine  of  gravitation  ?  Do  not  you 
believe  there  is  such  a  thing  as  attraction  of  gravitation  ?  He 
docs  :  if  he  did  not,  he  never  would  go  down  stairs  except  with  one 
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step  If  he  did  not,  he  never  woxdd  rear  children  in  the  vicinity  of 
precipices  or  ledges.  You  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  light  and  elec- 
tricity. There  are  many  scientific  truths  and  facts  which  men  must 
believe  in  as  the  substratum  of  government,  in  order  to  preserve 
their  lives  and  use  their  bodies.  Nowhere  else  more  than  in  the 
realm  of  the  senses  do  men  recognize  the  importance  of  believing 
right,  and  accurately.  Suppose  a  man  who  was  building  an  engine, 
should  say,  "  Wliat  is  the  use  of  believing  just  so  about  every  pait 
of  this  engine  ?  A  man  ought  to  be  liberal  in  mechanics " !  I 
think  he  would  find,  when  he  came  to  put  his  engine  together, 
that  his  liberty  did  not  amount  to  much.  Suppose  you  should  go 
to  a  drug-store  for  a  prescription,  with  the  feehng  that  a  little  more 
of  this  or  a  little  more  of  that  would  not  make  much  difference,  and 
you  should  say  to  the  apothecary,  '^Be  liberal  with  your  di'ugs  !" 
Does  it  not  make  some  difference,  when  a  man  is  going  for  medi- 
cine, whether  he  has  more  or  less  of  the  different  ingredients  ?  We 
understand  very  well  that  in  dealing  with  physical  elements  believ- 
ing is  important ;  and  not  only  believing,  but  accurate  believing. 

Now,  is  believing  important  in  matter,  and  not  important  in 
that  which  is  higher  than  matter — mind  ? 

Men  believe  in  regard  to  ethics.  They  believe  themselves  to  be 
accountable  in  regard  to  right  and  wrong.  There  are  certain  abso- 
lute qualities  infused  into  things  by  the  creative  God.  Uses  deter- 
mine right  and  wrong ;  and  the  results,  reaching  backward,  prove 
some  things  to  be  good,  and  some  to  be  bad.  All  schools  agree  in 
this :  that  there  are  certain  things  right  and  certain  things  wrong, 
aiid  that  it  is  important  that  men  should  know  the  one  and  the 
other,  and  that  they  should  be  accurate  in  their  knowledge. 

It  is  not  important  for  my  daily  life  that  I  should  know  whether 
or  not  property  is  an  element  which  has  the  divine  sanction  ;  it  is 
not  important  that  I  should  know  whether  or  not  the  sacredness  of 
property  arises  from  that  which  is  given  to  it  by  legislation  ;  but  it 
is  impoi-tant  that  I  should  know  the  difference  between  my  pocket 
and  my  neighbor's.  It  is  not  important  that  I  should  know  how  to 
manufacture  paper ;  but  it  is  important  that  I  should  know  what 
paper  I  sign  my  name  to.  Although  the  grounds  of  ethics  may 
give  rise  to  infinite  schools  and  infinite  divisions  among  men^  it  is 
your  business  to  know  what  is  right,  and  to  do  it 

In  every  shop,  on  every  ship,  in  every  store,  in  every  relation, 
there  are  certain  great  elements  of  right  and  wrong  which  every 
man  is  accountable  for ;  and  if  he  does  not  do  right  he  cannot  plead 
ignorance.  To  be  ignorant  in  these  things  is  to  be  guilty  of  crime. 
And  is  that  so  in  the  lower  realm  of  life,  and  not  so  in  the  higher 
realm  of  manhood  ? 
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Every  man  is  held  accountable  for  a  light  knowledge  cf  com- 
mercial law,  and  for  a  right  practice  of  it,  if  he  be  in  commerce. 
Every  man  in  political  life  is  held  accountable,  not  for  believing  as 
it  may  happen,  but  for  believing  right. 

Now,  in  moral  and  religious  life,  the  same  reasons  which  obtain 
in  all  other  correlated  circumstances  obtain  with  even  gi'cater  force. 
It  is  a  matter  of  transcendent  importance  whether  there  i.s  a  God  oi 
whether  there  is  not ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  prodigious  imiiortance 
whether  you  believe  one  way  or  the  other.  Do  not  commit  the  mis 
take  that  is  all  the  time  being  made,  of  saying,  *' There  is  a  man, 
an  atheist,  who  for  twenty  years  past  has  not  believed  that  there 
was  a  God ;  and  where  can  you  find  a  man  that  is  more  just,  a 
kinder  man,  a  better  citizen  ?  He  is  better  than  the  average  of 
Christians,  if  you  judge  by  their  conduct ;  and  yet  he  is  an  atheist." 
Ah !  you  should  recollect  that  when  a  man  is  bom  into  Christian 
society,  and  brought  up  in  a  Christian  household,  so  that  all  the 
periods  of  his  hfe  are  indoctrinated  by  Christian  ethics,  the  frame- 
work of  his  life  runs  up  on  the  basis  of  Christian  beliering.  Thongh 
he  may  not  ])elieve  in  Christianity  intellectually,  his  manhood  has 
been  fashioned  under  Christian  beliefs ;  and  it  is  not  fair  to  say  that 
he  is  better  than  a  Christian,  being  an  atheist ;  for  he  is  a  product 
of  a  believing  state  of  society.  He  was  himself  fashioned,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  those  very  beliefs  which  now  he  rejects. 

Is  there  nothing  gained  from  boHeving  in  an  overruling  govern- 
ment, and  in  a  personal  God  ?  Take  that  faith  from  society  at 
large,  and  what  would  be  the  effect  ?  I  do  not  ask  what  here  and 
there  a  single  man,  favored  in  his  organization,  well-balanced  j)hys- 
ically  and  morally,  might  be  able  to  do  without  that  faith  ;  but  take 
mankind,  take  society,  take  the  average  of  men,  and  does  it  make 
no  difference  with  their  character,  and  conduct,  and  all  that  goes  to 
make  conduct  in  life,  whether  they  feel  that  there  is  a  God  or  not  ? 
Does  it  make  no  difference  whether  thev  believe  in  a  malign  or  a 
benign  Euler  of  the  universe  ?  If  they  believe  that  God  loves  cruelty  ; 
that  he  puts  blood  to  his  hp  as  wine ;  that  he  is  a  hard  master, 
reaping  where  he  sowed  not,  and  requiring  where  he  gives  no  com- 
petence to  fulfill ;  that  he  pushes  weakness  with  rigorous  sternness 
— if  they  believe  these  things,  is  it  all  the  same  as  though  they  be- 
lieved God  to  be  loring,  and  kind,  and  lenient  ?  Can  a  man  fill 
heaven  with  a  God  of  t}Tannical  nature  and  not  have  a  reflection 
of  that  nature  upon  his  own  sentiments  and  feelings  and  conduct  ? 
Put  into  heaven  a  despot,  and  the  earih  will  swarm  with  despots, 
Pat  there  a  Father  with  infinite  truth  and  justice ;  put  there  a 
Beiiig  with  equilibrium  of  faculty,  but  with  goodness  dominant  and 
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re-eiiiinent,  and  the  reflection  of  his  attributes  will  be  seen  in  the 
dis])ositions  of  men^  in  family  intercourse,  and  in  commercial  juris- 
[pradence.     Earthly  kings  will  do  what  they  think  heavenly  kings 
cio.      If  G(»d  has  a  tormenting  machine,  by  which  he  punishes 
xuyriads  of  criminals,  breaking  them  on  the  wheel ;  or  if  he  has 
<leep,  dai'k,  dank  dungeons,  where  he  immures  men  for  infinite 
jperiods,  why  should  not  the  inquisitorial  scenes  be  revived,  and  why 
should  there  not  be  dungeons,  under  the  direction  of  the  imperial 
"throne  ?    But  if  cruelty  is  more  cruel  in  God  tiian  in  men,  because 
lie  is  so  much  greater  than  they  are  ;  if  obligation  in  the  direction 
of  mercy  and  goodness  is  in  the  ratio  of  infinity ;  if  there  is  no 
creature  in  the  universe  who  is  so  bound  to  deal  with  men  sympa- 
thetically and  benevolently  as  God,  then  what  a  prodigious  power 
comes  upon  the  community  from  a  belief  in  that  fact !    It  makes  a 
great  deal  of  difference  what  sort  of  a  God  men  believe  in,  as  well 
as  whether  they  believe  in  any  God  or  not 

It  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference,  too,  whether  men  believe,  in 
regard  to  themselves  (I  will  not  use  the  language  of  theology  except 
so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  exi)lain  the  various  theories  which  are  cur- 
rent) that  they  were  bom  with  a  fallen  nature.  Men  fell  in  Adam, 
and  have  been  falling  ever  since.  It  is  held,  therefore,  by  certain 
schools  in  theology,  that  nothing  which  a  man  does  in  his  natural 
state  is  good,  and  that  in  order  to  do  anything  good  he  must  be  ab- 
solutely changed  by  the  grace  of  God.  This  is  a  very  offensive  way 
of  stating  it.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  in 
consonance  with  the  judgments  and  feelings  of  men.  If  men  are 
bom  into  this  life  without  moral  quality,  it  matters  not  whether 
they  were  cheated  out  of  it  in  Adam,  or  whether  their  deprivation 
of  it  was  a  j)art  of  the  method  of  creation.  If  a  man  is  traveling, 
and  he  has  no  monev,  it  does  not  matter  whether  he  has  not 
earned  it,  or  whether  it  has  been  stolen  from  him.  The 
main  point  is  that  he  is  without  it,  and  is  embarrassed.  If 
men  are  bom  into  life  in  such  a  state  that  cither  by  one  theorv 
or  another  every  one  needs  not  simply  growth,  but  conversion 
or  change  ;  if  they  need  to  subdue  something  in  themselves,  and  to 
emancipate  and  change  something  as  well ;  above  all,  if  they  need 
all  the  power  that  is  in  their  owti  reason  and  will,  and  something 
more  in  the  nature  of  divine  inspiration  ;  if  they  need  in  soul-culture 
what  the  flower  needs  in  floral-culture — sunhght  in  the  day  time, 
with  intervals  of  something  else  that  comes  by  night ;  if  they  need 
that  which  coiTesponds  to  the  summer  air  that  calls  the  flower  to 
work  out  its  own  beautv  and  salvation,  not  "with  fear  and  trem- 
bling,"  but  with  quivering  fragrance — ^if  men  need  these  things,  it 
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does  not  matter  whether  they  were  bom  at  the  bottom^  or  midway 
between  the  bottom  and  the  top,  they  must  go  through  a  prooeas  (rf 
transformation.  Manhood  is  wrought  out ;  it  is  the  fruit  of  educa- 
tion ;  it  is  the  result  of  culture ;  that  inspiration  which  comes  from 
the  soul  of  God  is  necessary ;  and  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence whether  a  man  believes  one  way  or  another  about  it. 

A  man  says,  ^'  My  boys  are  of  good  stock,  and  if  I  throw  than 
into  the  world  they  will  come  out  right.'*  He  does  throw  them 
into  the  world,  and  they  go  to  no  school,  they  learn  no  trade,  tiiej 
arc  not  taught  how  to  subdue  their  dispositions,  they  have  no  oultore, 
nor  help,  nor  anything ;  and  they  may  rise ;  but  it  will  be  apt  to  be 
with  the  halter ! 

^  Another  man  says,  ^^  My  children  are  bom  into  life,  babee.  They 
know  nothing.  I  must  see  that  they  learn  something."  They  are 
disproportioned  in  theii*  natures.  The  mother  and  the&therars 
mixed  up  in  them  unequally.  Pride  in  them  must  be  kept  down. 
The  love  of  praise  must  be  restrained.  Conscience  must  be  intoned. 
This  child  must  have  its  spiritual  elements  developed.  That  child 
must  be  unfolded  in  some  other  direction. 

It  is  of  great  importance  whether  men  believe  in  the  uniTersal 
moral  government  of  God.     It  is  of  great  importance  whether  they 
have  worked  up  that  dormant  spiritual  nature  which  has  been 
planted  in  them.     If  they  beUeve  one  way,  their  belief  leads 
right  culture  and  manhood ;  if  they  believe  the  other  way,  it 
':o  the  reverse. 

It  is  of  great  importance  whether  a  man  thinks  human  natures 
needs  change  or  not.     Some  men  say  that  a  man  must  be  bom. 
again  ;  that  he  must  have  the  night  of  conviction  come  down  upom 
him  so  that  he  shall  feel  that  he  is  lost ;  that  by-and-by,  after  wal- 
lowing in  the  regions  of  despair,  he  must  come  out  of  the  night 
into  the  morning,  where  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  shall  rise  upon 
him  with  healing  in  his  beams ;  and  that  then  he  must  sing  as  choir- 
ing birds  do,  with  a  consciousness  that  he  is  a  child  of  God.     When 
ill  is  has  taken  place,  he  is  supposed  to  have  given  evidence  of  con- 
version.    But  this  is  a  poetic  and  dramatic  statement  of  an  experi- 
ence which  may  be  true  in  a  much  more  humble  form,  and  with 
greatly  reduced  proportions.     If  a  man  is  so  convicted  and  so  con- 
verted, that  is  all  right ;  I  would  not  take  down  one  banner,  nor 
withdraw  one  element  from  the  fact ;  but  if  only  they  are  trans- 
muted who  have  gone  through    this  form  of   experience,   then 
ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  Christians 
are  not  Christians  ;  for,  I  tell  you,  whatever  men  may  say,  the  ma- 
jonty  of  them  do  not  have  this  experience.     They  may  think  tiiey 
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do ;  they  may  work  themselves  into  the  belief  that  they  do ;  bat 
they  do  not.  Nine^nine  men  in  a  hundred  do  not  pass  through 
any  such  night  of  conviction  as  many  suppose  to  be  necessary  to  a 
thorough  conversion.  A  man  hears  others  say,  ^^I  had  an  awful 
oonviction  ;  I  could  not  sleep ; "  and  he  thinks  he  had  an  awful 
conviction  too^  because  he  lay  awake  a  whole  hour  one  night !  He 
hears  others  say,  *^  Oh^  such  a  dawn  of  glory  as  I  had  I''  and  he 
reeoUeots  a  time  when  he  had  a  glorious  feeling ;  and  he  recognizes 
it,  and  brings  it  up  to  what  he  considers  the  regulation  pattern,  and 
tells  the  committee  that  he  has  been  rightly  converted,  and  they 
take  him  into  the  church. 

All  these  variations  of  statement  do  not  invali«iate  the  facts. 
You  may  work  it  and  turn  it  as  much  as  you  please,  but  it  still  re- 
mains. It  is  true  that  every  man  comes  to  a  point  in  life  in  which  he 
needs  the  transforming  power  of  the  Spirit  of  Qod  in  his  soul ;  in  which 
he  needs  moral  change ;  in  which  he  needs  divine  inspiration  and 
training.  Does  he  believe  it  ?  If  he  does,  then  his  belief  will  work 
one  line  of  conduct ; .  if  he  does  not,  his  non-belief  will  work  another 
line  of  conduct.  If  he  disbelieves-it,  and  yet  lives  as  though  he  be- 
lieved it,  then  the  question  is  whether  the  indirect  influences  of  the 
community  are  not  producing  upon  him  in  some  measure  thn  effect 
which  believing  might  be  expected  to  produce. 

The  same  is  true  in  respect  to  the  whole  of  moral  character.  It 
is  a  matter  of  supreme  impoi-tance  whether  a  man  believes  the  ^^at 
ideal  of  character  to  be,  "  Look  every  man  on  his  own  things,  aid 
not  on  the  things  of  another,"  or  whether  he  believes  that  ideal  lo 
be,  **  Look  every  man  on  the  things  of  another,  and  not  on  his  own 
things  alone."  ^^  Bear  one  another^s  burdens,  and  so  fulfill  the 
law;"  "Let  every  man  look  after  No.  1:"  here  are  two  distinct 
ways  of  stating  the  theory  of  life.  Does  it  make  no  difference  which 
road  a  man  takes  ?  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  Qod  with  All 
thy  heart;"  *' There  is  no  (Jod."  Does  it  make  no  differeace 
which  of  these  two  faiths  a  man  adopts  ?  '*  Love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself;"  "Take  care  of  yourself;  nobody  else  will  take  care  of 
you."  Here  are  two  creeds,  that  of  selfishness,  and  that  of  benev- 
olence. Does  it  make  no  difference  which  you  acoept  ?  Do  you  say, 
''  Bight  believing  is  not  of  so  much  matter  as  right  living  ?  "  How 
is  a  man  going  to  live  right  if  he  does  not  believe  right !  A  man 
without  a  beUef  is  like  a  bird  without  a  tail.  A  bird's  tail-feathers 
are  for  him  to  steer  by ;  and  if  he  has  no  tail  he  c«inot  steer  him- 
self. Belief  is  a  man's  rudder,  and  he  who  has  no  belief  is  all  at 
seat  A  man  without  a  beUef  is  like  a  mechanic  without  any  knowl- 
edge of  mechanics,  or  a  merchant  without  any  knowledge  of  those 
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maimers  and  cnstoms  Tfhicli  regulate  a  merchant's  affidrs.  In  anj 
sphere  of  life^  is  a  man  likely  to  be  symmetrical  and  strong  in  the 
ratio  of  his  ignorance,  or  in  the  ratio  of  his  precise  knowledge  ? 

Now,  I  tell  you  that  in  religious  matters  it  is  in  the  ratio  of 
right-knowing  that  a  man  is  likely  to  be  a  right-minded  man..  The 
knowledge  does  not  need  to  be  of  an  abstract  form ;  practical  know- 
ing may  take  the  place  of  philosophical  knowing ;  but  to  think,  to 
think  rightly,  to  think  sharply  and  definitely,  and  to  link  thoughts 
with  each  other  is  indispensable.  Right-thinking,  sedulously  car- 
ried foi^ward  to  mark  out  the  path  of  life  and  character,  is  import- 
ant. And  he  who  teaches  the  young  that  they  must  scorn  the  idea  of 
precise  beliefs,  and  that  the  better  way  is  to  come  up  generally  is  a 
traitor  to  the  young.  Every  school,  every  academy,  every  college, 
every  university,  every  department  in  them,  is  a  protest  against  thfs 
notion  of  mere  loose,  vague,  indifferent  thinking.  Object  to  this 
system  if  you  please ;  object  to  that  system  if  you  please  ;  object  to 
abstract  forms  if  you  please ;  make  as  many  criticisms  about  pro- 
portions as  you  please  ;  but  the  great  fact  thai  men  need  to  believe 
accurately,  and  thac  their  beliefs  afre  the  foundations  on  which  they 
build,  is  of  tmnscendent  importance. 

These  views  are  not  less  true  or  important  because,  on  the  other 
hand,  carried  to  excess,  and  injudiciously  enforced,  they  are  mischiev- 
ous, iilen  are  drawn  to  religion,  often,  by  personal  influence,  it  is 
said.  What  is  personal  influence  ?  '*  Why  it  is  my  father  and  mother; 
it  is  the  aunt  that  roared  me  ;  it  is  the  kind  guardian  that  had  my 
early  confidence ;  and  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  been  much 
taught  in  the  church  or  in  the  catechism.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
have  anything  more  than  a  general  religious  conviction.  The 
reason  I  have  lived  as  T  have  is  that  I  have  been  brought  up  by 
such  and  such  persons.  Their  influence  kept  down  the  bad  and 
developed  the  good  in  me."  And  it  is  said,  ''What  is  the  use 
of  belief,  if  men  are  just  as  good  without  it  as  with  it  ?"  Men  are 
not  as  good  without  it  as  with  it,  unless  they  have  received  the  ben- 
efit of  it  through  others.  There  is  a  garden  of  belief  from  which 
many  get  the  fruit  of  believing  who  do  not  themselves  believe.  I 
do  not  bear  \\iQ  apples  that  I  eat.  The  tree  bears  them  for  me. 
And  there  are  people  who  believe,  under  the  indirect  influence  of 
whose  believing  you  come.  Would  you  argue,  when  Peter  went 
through  the  street,  and  people  brought  their  sick  and  laid  them 
down  where  his  shadow  might  fall  on  them  and  heal  them,  that 
his  shadow  was  not  his  body  ?  How  could  there  be  a  shadow  if 
there  was  not  a  body  to  cast  it  ?  And  if  the  shadow  was  efficacious, 
how  much  more  efficacious  may  we  suppose  that  the  touch  of  the 
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bandy  vital  with  power,  wonld  be  I  In  Christian  life,  those  that  go 
before  cast  a  shadow,  as  it  were,  and  we  bring  our  children  forth, 
m  order  that  this  shadow  may  heal  them.  By  the  influence  of  those 
khat  go  before — of  guardians  and  fathers  and  mothers — we  are  led 
Erom  evil  and  toward  good ;  we  are  brought  into  sympathy  with 
social  life  around  us  ;  we  ai*e  drawn  to  each  other.  If  those  with 
whom  we  associate  are  higher  than  we,  we  are  carried  upward  by 
them ;  if  they  are  on  a  level  with  us,  we  simply  fortify  what  we 
have ;  if  they  are  below  us,  we  are  attracted  downward.  He  that 
keeps  better  company  than  himself  rises  higher ;  he  that  keeps  com- 
pany no  better  than  he  is,  stands  still ;  he  that  keeps  worse  com- 
pany than  him^jelf  sinks  lower.  Many  are  drawn  into  Christian  life 
by  l^e  influence  of  those  with  whom  they  associate.  Many  a  man 
has  testified,  **  It  was  the  godly  example  of  my  wife  that  subdued 
my  nature,  and  brought  me  into  this  state  of  mind ;  and  I  ask  the 
church  to  let  me  in,  that  I  may  have  help  to  live  a  better  life." 
He  says,  "I  do  not  know  much  about  theology;  I  do  not  know 
much  about  the  plan  of  restoration  or  the  plan  of  atonement ;  I  do 
not  know  much  about  the  Trinity,  or  the  relations  of  the  three 
Persons  in  it ;  I  do  not  know  much  about  the  abstract  doctrine  of 
moral  government ;  I  do  not  know  much  about  special  providence  ; 
but  I  am  satisfied  that  I  am  not  living  as  I  ought  to.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  my  duty  to  be  a  better  man,  and  I  believe  the 
church  can  help  me  to  be  better.  I  want  to  belong  to  a  Christian 
assembly,  so  that  I  may  learn  to  pray  and  to  praise  ;  and  if  this  is 
the  seat  of  pi-aise  and  prayer,  I  beg  that  you  will  accept  me."  . 

There  are  some  instances  in  which  men  are  brought  into  the 
Christian  life  without  believing ;  but  they  are  instances  in  which 
those  who  brought  them  up  and  shaped  their  life  and  character 
were  believers.  It  is  the  transmitted  power  of  belief  that  saves 
them. 

When  there  are  young  pigeons  bom,  the  old  ones  eat  grain,  and 
turn  it  to  milk,  and  eject  the  milk  into  the  mouths  of  the  young 
ones,  and  they  thrive.  The  young  pigeons  have  no  digestive  power, 
80  the  old  pigeons  digest  for  them.  There  is  many  a  man  whose 
wife,  or  father,  or  mother,  or  friend,  gathered  spiritual  food  for 
him,  and  wrought  it  into  experience  and  sympathy,  and  transmitted 
it  to  him  ;  and  it  is  not  fair  to  say  that  a  man  does  as  well  without 
a  belief  as  he  would  with  one ;  for  he  haa  the  advantage  which 
comes  from  the  believing  of  those  who  are  around  him. 

On  every  side  we  find  men  who  are  influenced  in  their  religious 
life,  not  so  much  by  any  system  of  theology  that  they  are  acquainted 
with,  or  by  any  Church  or  belief  that  they  know  about,  as  by  the 
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life  and  conyersation  of  believerb.  For  thousands  of  years  the 
laws  and  customs,  natural  and  social,  haye  been  fashioned  by 
Christianity.  We  arc  to  remember  that  there  i8a*kindof  reflex 
light  of  Christianity  shining  all  throngli  society.  Eyen  in  the  store, 
in  the  shop,  in  commercial  life,  there  is  a  large  element  of  Christian 
truth ;  and  men  who  have  neyer  read  the  Bible,  who  haye  neyer 
heard  a  sermon,  who  do  not  understand  systematic  theolc^  at  aD, 
ai'e  Christians.  They  are  brought  up  to  the  sphere  of  Christian 
Hying  by  a  reflex  Christian  influence  that  shines  upon  them  from 
the  manners  and  customs  of  society. 

If,  besides  these  indirect  influences,  one  has  also  deai  personal 
knowledge  and  deflnite  faith,  it  is  all  the  better  ;  but  eyen  without 
personal  knowledge  and  deflnite  faith,  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as 
yicarious  knowledge.  As  a  mother  thinks  for  the  child,  and  brings 
it  up  virtuously ;  as  the  father  takes  the  son  and  brings  him  up 
wisely ;  as  through  life  the  older  live  for  the  younger ;  so  the  belief 
of  some  in  religious  matters  redounds  to  the  sdvation  of  others  who 
do  not  bclieye.  The  vicanons  influence  of  man  on  man  represents 
the  truth  of  God.  You  may  understand  the  systems  of  theology 
and  be  better  for  it ;  or,  you  may  not  know  anything  about  systems 
of  theology,  and  yet  receive  the  influence  of  those  systems  through 
the  living  personality  of  others. 

A  man  brought  into  the  Cliristian  state  and  disposition  by  the- 
irradiation  of  good-will  and  love  may  bring  forih  the  fruit  oF 
good-will  and  love.  It  is  true  that  be  is  a  good  man  ;  but  it  is  also 
tme  that  his  goodness  is  the  fruit  of  definite  truths  and  beliete 
that  have  come  to  him  through  others,  who  haye  used  their  influ- 
ence to  fashion  and  train  the  true  Christian  character  in  him. 

Lastly,  the  largest  manhood  requires  the  union  of  both  the 
thoughts,  the  recognition,  and  the  volition  of  men.  While  that 
which  comes  in  any  direction  from  tlie  sympathy  and  co-operative 
influences  of  the  household  is  the  largest  conception  of  a  tme 
Christian  manhood,  the  Gospel,  blessed  be  God,  has  made  pro- 
vision for  all  forms  of  manhood  from  the  yery  highest  and  largest 
pattern  down  to  the  very  lowest  and  least.  Christ  came  to  save 
the  world  to  the  uttermost.  He  came  to  take  in  the  noblest  that 
need  him  ;  and  the  lowest  are  not  beneath  his  notice. 

When,  therefore,  a  man  is  living  right  in  his  inward  life ;  when 
his  soul  is  turned  reyerentially  towards  God ;  when  he  shows  that 
his  dispositions  are  just  and  loving  towards  man,  he  is  a  Chris- 
tian. Though  he  be  blind  as  to  Scripture  history,  and  as  to  the 
great  doctrines  of  Christianity,  the  manhood  in  him,  the  life  begun 
and  Bashing  in  him,  determines  that  he  is  a  Christian.     Though  be 
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is  not  a  Cbristion  of  the  largest  pattern,  he  is  to  be  received,  **  not 
to  doubtful  disputations  "  and  fears  and  tremblings. 

If  one  says  to  mc,  **  Suppose  a  man  does  not  believe  in  the  in- 
ipiration  of  the  Bible  ? "  I  reply.  That  word  is  a  fog.  There 
are  twenty  inspirations  almost— or  theories,  in  regard  to  it :  which 
of  them  do  you  mean  ?  ''  Suppose  a  man  says  that  the  Bible  is 
just  like  any  other  book,  would  you  take  him  into  the  Church  ?" 
That  would  depend  very  much  on  whether  I  thought  God  had  re- 
ceived him  into  his  personal  confidence.  If  I  thought  he  had,  I 
would,  on  just  the  ground  that  Peter  took  when  he  said,  ^*  Foras- 
much as  God  gave  [the  Gentiles]  the  like  gift  that  he  did  unto  us, 
who  believed  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  what  was  I,  that  I  should 
withstand  God  ? "  "But  suppose  a  man  does  not  believe  in  the 
Trinity,  would  you  receive  him  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Church  ?" 
It  would  depend  upon  whether  he  gave  evidence  of  being  a  Chris- 
tian or  not.  '*  Suppose  a  man  believes  in  that  abominable  necro- 
mancy run  mad — that  miserable,  daft,  insane  thing,  the  Athanasian 
Creed ;  and  suppose,  believing  in  it,  he  is  as  proud  and  selfish  and 
jealous  as  he  can  be ;  and  suppose  he  desires  to  join  the  Church, 
would  you  receive  him  ?  "  No,  I  would  not,  because  tlio  spirit  of 
Christ  is  not  in  him.  A  man  comes,  and  says,  "  I  do  not  know 
anjrthing  about  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;  I  am 
ignorant  of  the  three  Persons  in  the  Godhead  :  tlie  theory  concern- 
ing them  may  be  true,  but  I  do  not  know  anything  about  them." 
What  do  you  know?  '^Well,  I  know  that  I  am  very  weak  and 
very  sinful ;  I  know  that  I  have  been  waked  up  to  a  profound  con- 
viction of  my  weakness  and  sinfulness;  I  know  that  I  earnestly 
every  day  try  to  please  God ;  and  I  believe  that  the  way  to  please 
him  is  to  do  good  to  my  fellow-men,  and  to  be  obedient  to  his  will." 
Would  you  receive  such  a  man  into  the  Church  ?  I  would.  I 
would  not  i-eoeive  him  as  a  pattern  of  Christianity ;  I  would 
not  receive  him  as  one  who  had  attained  all  that  was  needful ; 
but  I  would  receive  him,  and  would  give  him  all  the  advantages  of 
church  organization,  in  order  that  he  might  attain  to  a  larger  and 
deeper  knowledge.  "  Why  not  instruct  him  first,  and  then  take 
him  in?"  Well,  for  the  same  reason  that  I  would  not  wait  for  a 
foundling  to  prove  itself  to  be  able  to  live  without  my  help,  before  I 
took  it  in.  If  a  babe  were  left  at  your  door,  would  you  say,  "  Well, 
let  him  stay  out  there  twenty-four  hours,  and  if  he  lives,  perhaps  I 
will  take  him  in  ?  "  and  if  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-four  hours  he 
was  not  dead,  would  you  say,  "  Let  him  alone,  and  if  he  stands  it  a 
week  longer,  I  will  take  him  in  ?  "  I  would  take  him  in  at  once,  in 
order  to  give  him  a  chance  to  Uve.     And  if  a  man  has  a  germinal 
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point  of  Cliristian  life^  I  would  take  him  into  the  Church,  beoanae 
he,  of  all  others,  needs  to  be  taken  in. 

If  1  take  a  fireman's  blazing  torch  and  rush  through  the  street 
with  it,  you  cannot  very  well  blow  it  out ;  but  if  people  talked  in 
the  same  way  about  this  as  they  do  about  receiving  men  as  Chris- 
tians, they  would  say,  **  Carry  it  into  the  house."  If  a  man  is 
strong  and  able  to  walk  alone  in  the  Christian  life,  people  are  in 
favor  of  getting  liim  into  the  Church.  But  here  comes  a  poor 
woman  who  wants  to  steal  across  the  dark  street  for  the  doctor,  and 
slie  has  lighted  her  little  candle,  and  the  wind  is  out,  and  the  flame 
quivei-s,  and  people  say,  "  Do  not  take  that  in  yet.  Let  it  alone, 
lot  t!io  wind  blow  upon  it,  and  if  it  bums  well  that  will  be  evi- 
dence that  it  is  genuine,  and  ought  to  be  taken  in,  while  if  it  goes 
out  that  Avill  be  evidence  that  it  is  not  genuine,  and  ought  not  to 
Ikj  taken  in."  If  a  man  is  struggUng  to  overcome  his  sins,  people 
want  to  let  him  straggle  until  he  conquers  or  fails,  and  if  he  oon- 
qucra,  they  take  him  into  the  Church ;  if  he  fails,  they  say  that  he 
is  not  fit  to  be  in  the  Church.  But  God  says,  "  A  bruised  reed  I 
I  will  not  break,  and  the  smoking  flax  I  will  not  quench  till  it  bring 
forth  judgment  unto  victory." 

If  a  man  has  a  right  germ  in  him,  take  him  into  the  com- 
munion of  God's  people.  Take  him  in,  not  because  he  has  gone  as 
far  as  he  ought  to  go,  in  soul-culture,  but  because  he  needs  nour- 
ishing. 

Have  I  succeeded  in  dohig  two  tilings  ?  Have  I  succeeded  in 
frhowiuir  tliat  it  is  a  matter  of  great  im])ortance  that  knowledge 
should  ])roTail,  that  it  should  be  accurate,  that  the  higher  forms  of 
manhood  require  it,  and  that  it  is  required  in  moral  life  more  than 
in  a*sthetical,  ethical,  or  mechanical  life  ?  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  I  succeeded  in  making  you  understand  (what  may  seem  anom- 
alous), that  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  man  to  be  devoid  of  knowledge, 
and  yet  receive  from  indirect  influences  of  life,  the  Church  itself 
included,  such  dispositions  and  tendencies  that  he  maybe  called  a 
Christian — and  that  in  such  case  you  are  not  to  question  his  or- 
thodoxy, though  he  be  not  orthodox  in  the  head  ? 

**  Him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith  receive  ye,  but  not  to  doubtful  disputn- 
l^.ons." 

In  these  times  when  so  much  skepticism  is  abroad,  and  when 
there  is  so  much  questioning,  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  stands  in  a 
very  peculiar,  critical  and  difficult  position,  t  love  trath  ;  I  love 
new  truth ;  I  love  the  whole  tmth.  When  that  day  comes  that  I 
shall  denounce  honest  searchers  after  truth  in  the  fields  of  science  or 
philosophy,  may  my  hand  forget  its  cunning,  and  my  tongue  cleave 
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;o  the  roof  of  my  mouth!  To  every  honest  man  that  is  tc^^king  a 
vider  sphere  in  matter,  whatever  changes  may  be  compelled  by  the 
-etroactive  influence  of  truth  and  large  methods  of  investigation,  I 
Did  Godspeed.  If  searchers  be  honest  and  large-minded,  my  heart 
50e8  with  them.  And  yet,  I  gtand  where  I  am  obliged  to  preach  the 
.ruth  for  training  pnii^oses;  for  purposes  of  moral  culture;  and 
Brhen  I  see  men  growing  heedless,  in  their  love  of  material  truth, 
and  despising  that  other  gi-eat  realm  of  truth  which  includes  tihe 
spiritual  and  inward  life,  I  am  obliged  to  stand  between  these  two 
spheres,  and  say,  ^^  That  is  science  falsely  so-called  which  ignores 
this  higher  realm,  while  that  system  is  incomplete  which  leaves  out 
the  lower  one."  The  facts  of  nature  are  not  all  facts  of  matter. 
There  is  consciousness  as  well  as  phenomenon.  Thoughts  and 
emotions  and  dispositions  are  not  only  a  part,  but  the  blossom  and 
fruit  of  nature ;  and  science  will  have  her  chief  temple  and  final 
reign  when  she  establishes  herself  in  the  souls  of  men,  and  not 
simply  on  the  ten*aqueous  globe. 

I  say,  then,  to  all  men  who  seek  to  know  the  methods  of  God  in 
creation.  Godspeed  you!  Remember  that  the  value  of  knowledge 
consists  in  the  manhood  which  it  can  build  in  you.  Build  your 
foundations  on  knowledge.  By  the  grace  of  God,  with  the  help  of 
the  divine  Spirit,  it  can  build  you  up  into  everlasting  life.  And  do 
not  stand  paltering,  and  saying,  "How  little  can  I  get  along  with  ? 
There  is  one  sphere  where  poverty  is  to  be  despised,  and  that  is  the 
sphere  of  spiritual  things.  Be  rich  in  the  knowledge  of  things  true, 
and  right,  and  virtuous,  and  beautiful.  Live  for  a  larger  manhood. 
Live  for  a  long  life — so  long  that  the  earth  cannot  contain  it,  that 
it  may  betake  itself  to  the  immortalities  of  God. 


PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Known  to  thee  already,  our  Father,  are  our  wants.  We  do  not  draw 
near  to  thee  to  make  them  known,  nor  to  remind  thee  of  things  forgotten : 
but,  with  eonfldeuee  of  love,  with  sympathy,  we  draw  near  to  thee,  that  our 
souls  may  be  refreshed  in  thy  presence,  and  that  we  may  take  hold  of  all  the 
bounties  that  have  come,  or  are  coming,  upon  us,  as  gifts  of  God,  that  we 
may  be  sensible  that  we  receive  them  from  thee,  and  that  in  that  thought  we 
may  find  more  satisfaction  in  our  blessings  than  we  conld  if  we  took  them  as 
results  of  our  own  skill,  or  in  forgetfulness  or  selfishness.  Grant  us  that 
iphit,  that  inshining  light,  that  inspiration,  by  which  we  are  made  to  feel 
our  relations  to  thee.  Deliver  us,  this  morning,  from  doubt,  from  all  things 
that  repel ;  and  draw  us  near  to  thee  by  all  those  encouragements  which 
oomfort  the  soul,  and  which  strengthen  our  faith,  our  hope,  and  our  fidelity 
lo  thee.    We  confess  our  siufuliu^ss,  luid  we  beseech  of  thee,  day  by  day,  ta 
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forgive  our  sins  and  inflrmities,  and  everythiDg  in  us  which  offends.  Give  as 
clearer  light,  not  only,  but  grace  to  walk  in  that  light  when  it  shines  upon 
our  path.  By  strife  may  victory  come ;  and  by  victory,  hope  and  full  asnir* 
auce  of  faith.  And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  deliver  each  one  in  thy  presenoe 
from  the  trial  and  temptation  incident  to  his  special  c«se.  Thou  knowesl 
each  one*A  want  and  n(*ed,  and  thou  canst  grant  to  every  one  that  which  be 
needs.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  make  the  strength  great  where  the  l^urden  li 
heavy.  May  the  light  be  strong  and  abiding  where  the  darkness  is  dense. 
May  thy  presence  be  very  near,  in  all-sweet  personality,  to  those  who  are 
afSictx.'d  with  doubt,  and  who  cry  out  unto  thee,  and  hear  no  answer.  We 
pray  that  thou  wilt  draw  near  to  those  that  are  in  the  midst  of  cares,  cutting 
themselves,  and  gashing  themselves.  Deliver  them,  we  pray  thee,  by  en- 
abling thorn  to  put  their  trust  in  thee.  May  they  know  how  to  avail  them- 
selves of  thy  watch,  of  thine  oversight,  of  thy  strength.  We  rejoic*  in  thy 
providence.  We  pray  that  every  one  may  have  a  consciousness  that  Grod 
thiniu  of  him  and  overrules  all  things  for  his  good.  May  our  strength  bs, 
uot  in  our  own  wisdom,  nor  in  our  own  dkill,  but  in  the  tliought  of  God,  and 
in  the  pc)wer  of  God,  manifested  toward  us.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant 
unto  all  those  who  desire  it  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  thee.  Open  tbe 
hearts  of  all,  that  the  ligiit  of  the  truth  which  shines  in  the  face  of  Christ 
may  become  their  light— the  day  of  their  soul. 

We  pray  that  if  th<^re  ])e  those  who  are  wandering  from  thy  presence, 
they  may  be  brought  l)ack  again  to  the  nobleness  and  comfortableness  of 
Christian  life. 

We  pray  for  the  young,  that  they  may  begin,  in  the  morning  of  life,  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  tliat  manhood  which  shall  stand  approved  in  thy  flight, 
now,  and  in  all  the  trials  of  lite,  and  in  the  great  test-hour  of  death.  May  it 
never  seem  too  early  for  any  to  be  manly.  May  it  never  seem  too  soon  for 
any  to  take  the  life  and  oharac^ter  of  Christ  Jesus  for  their  example. 

We  pray  that  the  sweetneas  of  thy  presence,  and  the  light  and  joy  which 
-4\)riii<r  from  thy  li«»art,  may  be  the  portion  of  every  one. 

Bless,  we  prny  thee,  all  who  this  day  shall  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
May  the  truth  be  more  and  more  iHjwerful  and  precious  to  those  who  teach, 
and  more  and  more  fruitful  iu  those  who  listen. 

Spread  abroad,  we  pray  thee,  the  knowledge  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  May 
all  the  waste  places  in  our  land  be  visited.  May  thy  truth  everywhere  l)e 
mode  known,  and  may  it  become  the  stability  of  our  times. 

Bless  all  schools,  and  academies,  and  colleges,  and  every  seminary  of 
li»arning.  We  pniy  that  they  may  be  purified,  and  consecrated  to  the  work 
of  God  among  men. 

We  pray  for  all  churches,  of  every  denomination.  We  thank  thee  for 
those  things  which  make  for  unity;  for  more  and  more  perfect  confident -e 
among  thy  disciples.  Deliver  men,  we  beseech  of  thee,  from  euvy  and 
jt^lousy,  and  from  all  forms  of  irritable  controvei'sy. 

We  pray  that  the  truth  may  grow,  and  that  the  light  of  it  maj-  bring 
f<>rth  fi-uit.  We  pray  for  that  truth  which  shall  set  men  free  from  bad  pa»- 
vHions.  and  evil  customs,  and  con-upt  laws  and  institutions.  We  pray  that 
tho-^e  things  whic^h  produce  umnliuod  may  grow,  and  that  all  thoso  things 
which  tend  to  oppress  men  may  be  oast  down.  May  superstit^ns  ceone. 
May  pure  and  undeflled  religion  come  in  every  heart.  And  may  that  blessed 
day  at  last  dawn  in  whioh  the  whole  world  shall  see  thy  salvation. 

And  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit  shall  be  pralMa  eTennonu 
Amen. 
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**The  earth,  O  Lord,  is  full  of  thy  mercy:  teaob  me  thy  statatei.' 
?ialm  ozlz.  64. 


The  statutes  meant  here,  ^nd  bo  often  in  this  long  psalm,  are 
mdently  the  sacred  writings  then  existing,  which  purported  to 
nterpret  the  laws  and  commands  of  God.  You  will  observe,  not 
ilone  in  .this  64th  verse,  which  I  have  read,  but  all  the  way  through 
his  119th  Psalm^  and  throughout  all  the  Psalms,  the  intimate 
connection  which  existed  between  sacred  Scripture  and  the  natural 
¥orld,  or  material  globe. 

In  some  sense^  the  Old  Testament  may  be  called  a  book  of  intense 
enthusiasm  (using  that  expression  in  the  modem  philosophic  sense). 
[t  has  an  eye  to  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  to  their  economic 
md  moral  uses.  It  is  a  book  that  constantly  goes  out  of  itself,  as  it 
¥ere,  into  its  surroundings ;  and  it  is  significantly  called  a  light. 

Now,  no  man  lights  a  lamp  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  lamp* 
We  should  think  him  a  singular  student  who,  lighting  his  lamp, 
should  Occupy  himself  in  unscrewing  it,  and  peeping  in  to  see 
nrhat  was  in  it ;  with  tinkering  at  the  wick  ;  with  working  at  the 
ihade ;  with  taking  it  up  and  setting  it  down ;  with  defending  it 
!rom  millers — thus  devoting  himself  wholly  to  the  lamp.  On  the 
contrary,  he  forgets  it.  Ho  takes  it,  to  read  by  it  something  that  is 
lot  a  lamp.  It  is  the  book,  it  is  the  picture,  it  is  the  room,  it  is  the 
)hild,  it  is  the  friend,  it  is  the  life  which  is  going  on,  that  the  light 
*eveals.  It  reveals  the  nature  that  is  outside  of  it;  and  its  value 
x>nsists  in  its  giving  a  true  interpretation. 

The  Psalmist  says : 

**  Thy  word  ia  a  lamp  unto  my  feet,  and  a  light  unto  my  path.** 
What  he  means  by  that,  it  is  easy  to  discern,  when  we  see  how 
;he  light  of  the  Word — the  Old  Testament  Scripture — ^judges  of  the 
iffairs  of  nations ;  of  the  beauties  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth  ; 
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of  the  processes  of  the  seasons ;  of  the  methods  of  dlTine  proTidence 
towards  animals  and  towards  men.  He  is  in  livings  yital  sympathy 
with  life  everywhere  in  the  great  world  outside  of  him;  and  he 
takes  the  Bible^  as  a  man  would  take  a  lamp  into  a  room  to  see 
what  was  in  it.  For^  in  those  old  times,  they  did  not  shut  God  up 
so  close  as  we  do.  He  lived  outside  of  the  Church,  and  all  things 
were  his,  and  his  providence  extended  over  all  creation,  and  his 
Word  was  the  interpretation  thereof.  It  was  the  interpretation  of 
science,  and  of  all  those  elements  out  of  which  science  springs. 

The  particular  passage  which  I  have  selected,  I  have  chosen  fw 
the  sake  of  the  one  word,  mercy,  that  is  in  it. 

'*  The  earth,  O  Lord,  is  fall  of  thy  meroy :  teaoh  me  thy  statates." 

The  implication  is  that  the  earth  is  interpreted  by  God's  stat- 
utes. It  is  as  if  David  had  said,  ^f  The  world,  with  its  affairs,  its 
processes,  as  I  now  see  them  in  the  light  of  thy  Word,  is  full  of  thy 
mercy.** 

You  will  have  noticed  (for  I  road  a  portion  of  this  chapter  in  the 
preliminary  service)  how  constantly  he  goes  back  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  statutes — ^the  Word.  How  beautiful  they  are  I  How  strong 
they  are !  What  a  refuge  they  are !  How  comforting  they  are  I 
How  sweet  they  are  1 

I  hear  some  people  still  talk  in  that  way  about  the  Bible.  I  fitill 
hear  some  people  talk  about  the  mercifulness  of  the  Bible— the  snb- 
ject  that  I  am  going  to  speak  upon  this  morning.  I  hear  some 
people  still  talking  about  the  Bible  in  the  light  of  its  comfort  and 
sweetness  and  beauty.  But  I  think  the  number  is  diminishing.  I 
think  there  is  a  great  deal  more  of  lighting  for  the  Bible  than 
there  is  of  using  it.  There  are  a  great  many  more  persons  anxious 
about  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  than  there  are  about  the  spirit 
that  is  in  it.  There  are  a  great  many  more  zealous  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Book  than  there  are  for  its  daily  comforting  use.  It 
is  the  one  book  that  I  think  the  world  cannot  afford  to  lose.  A"'i 
it  crowds  out  no  other.  It  gives  value  to  all  books  that  tend  t*'- 
ward  the  truth.  It  is  in  affinity  witli  everything  that  is  bright  and 
beautiful  in  the  Church,  and  out  of  the  Church,  and  throughout  all 
creation.  The  Word  of  God  is  a  kind  of  atmosphere  in  which  all 
things  erist,  and  wliich  throws  a  light  upon  all  things  that  are,  or 
are  to  be ;  and  it  is  the  one  book  which  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  out 
of  the  treasures  of  human  life. 

And  yet,  it  is  very  much  lost  out,  if  by  losing  you  mean,  not  the 

annihilation  of  the  book,  but  the  not  using  it,  or  the  unwise  use  of 

it  ~  When  it  has  been  used,  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  has  been 

UBod  in  a  wrong  spirit,  ani  lot  ^\xt^^'&  Vvv\Ocl\\*  ^x^xiat  u,t  all  con- 
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template ;  so  that  it  has  become  repugmmt  to  men^  and  is  permitted 
to  lie  quietly  aside.  There  are  many  jiersons  who,  when  they 
become  pious,  think  it  to  be  their  duty  to  read  the  Bible ;  and  they 
read  it,  not  because  they  enjoy  it  particularly,  but  because  they  feel 
that  they  ought  to,  according  to  the  regulation  practice. 

A  man  is  a  Christian.  What  does  that  mean  ?  Well,  that  he 
has  joined  the  church,  and  keeps  Sunday  (and  keeping  Sunday 
means  that  he  should  not  ride  out,  nor  write  business  letters,  but 
go  to  church,  and  sleep  as  comfortably  as  he  can),  behaves  him- 
self everywhere  with  method,  and  without  much  outbreak,  reads 
a  chapter  in  the  Bible  every  morning  at  family  prayers,  and  attends 
certain  meetings  through  the  week. 

Now  and  then  I  find  a  man  who  makes  the  Bible  a  companion. 
Once  in  a  wliile  I  come  across  a  person  who  is  lonesome  without  it. 
If  you  go  down  fi-om  people  who  are  intelligent  and  cultured  and 
prospered  in  worldly  tilings,  to  those  who  are  poor,  and  bear  yokes 
and  troubles,  you  will  find  that  the  Bible  is  more  and  more  used. 
People  low  down  in  life,  and  unfortunate  in  their  affairs^  if  they  are 
virtuous  and  moral,  find  some  comfort,  they  do  not  know  why,  in 
reading  the  Bible.  People  in  distress,  people  living  alone,  people 
with  whom  the  world  is  going  very  hard,  often  find  much  in 
the  Bible  that  parallels  their  experience,  in  the  words  of  the  old 
Psalmist,  and  thoy  say,  *'If  it  had  not  been  for  the  strength  that  I 
got  from  the  Word  of  God,  I  do  not  know  how  I  should  have  strug- 
gled through ; "  but  that,  I  fear,  is  not  the  prevalent  use  of  the 
Bible,  or  the  spirit  in  which  men  look  at  it.  It  has  been  very 
largely  employed  for  destructive  purposes.  Its  texts  have  been 
wrested  from  their  true  meaning.  1  sometimes  think  it  is  like  a 
forest,  which  is  most  beautiful  for  abode,  most  attractive  to  the 
'eye,  most  delightful  to  all  the  senses,^  but  into  which  men  go  with 
axes,  hewing  down  boughs  and  trunks,  and  squaring  them,  and 
building  them  into  houses,  and  even  forts ;  so  that  although  they 
have  houses  and  forts,  they  no  longer  have  any  forest,  because  the 
trees  have  been  hewn  down,  and  squared  to  the  rule  and  measure, 
until  the  grace  and  beauty  and  freedom  of  life  which  belongs  to 
their  nature  is  gone. 

I  have  preached  several  sermons  lately  on  the  subject  of  the 
Bible ;  and  I  purpose  to  dwell  a  little,  this  morning,  on  one  particu- 
lar quality  of  the  Word  of  God — its  mercifulness.  The  genius  of  the 
Scriptures  is  mercifulness.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  spirit  which  it 
inculcates  in  you  and  me.  What  I  wish  to  emphasize  is,  that  the 
Bible  has  been  constructed  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  an  armory  of 
mercy — a  magazine  of  kindness.     It  ia  a  great  iiis^\7QL\^!c>\i  ^1  \aw«v- 

fuln038. 
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The  first  point  I  make,  is  the  mercifulness  of  its  eminent  seea- 
lahty,  united  to  tendencies  towards  eminent  spirituality.  If  you 
read  the  treatises  that  have  been  drawn  mostly  from  the  Scriptures 
as  to  how  to  live  right,  how  to  lead  an  eminent  Christian  life,  you 
will  discern  how  very  different  is  the  genius  of  their  structure  from 
that  of  the  Scriptures  themselves ;  how  they  ahnost  invariably  pitch 
upon  the  higher  moods  of  the  mind  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
degrees  of  development  w^hich  have  taken  place  in  the  understand- 
ing, and  upon  the  distinctively  religious  emotions;  and  how,  in  order 
to  meet  any  contrary  sequence,  the  spiritual  life  is  evolved  too  much 
on  this  higher,  and,  I  might  almost  say,  supernatural  plane. 

In  the  Word  of  God,  you  find  no  such  structure  of  peculiaritie& 
The  Bible  is  a  book  of  business,  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  a 
book  in  which  a  man,  although  his  thoughts  touch  some  of  the  pin- 
nacles of  the  New  Jerusalem,  stands  with  his  feet  on  the  ground. 
Good,  sound,  homely  earth  is  under  every  man's  feet  who  walk 
through  the  Word  of  God.  It  is  a  book  of  this  world,  about  thi 
world,  about  the  things  which  men  think  of  in  this  world,  ancL 
about  the  temptations  which  beset  us  in  this  world,  from  day  tc^ 
day. 

The  Old  Testament,  particularly,  is  a  book  whose  constructioii. 
has  in  view,  all  the  way  through,  not  exclusively,  but  primarily, 
the  foundation  of  the  higher  development  and  of  the  happy  condi- 
tion of  men  in  this  world.  The  Old  Testament  is  a  book  of  farming. 
It  is  a  book  of  political  economy.  It  is  a  book  full  of  maxims  of 
thrift.  It  Ls  a  book  whose  sanctions  turn  on  worldly  prosperity  or 
adversity,  connecting  the  one  and  the  other  with  godliness  and  with 
righteous  living. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  direction  to  the  child,  ^*  Honor  thy 
father  and  thy  mother. "  Why  ?  That  it  may  please  God  ?  Un- 
doubtedly iic  ought  to  do  it  for  that  reason  ;  but  that  was  not  the 
reason  that  was  given — *'  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee; "  "  that  thy 
days  may  l)e  long  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth 
thee."  >iatural  duties,  springing  from  natural  affections,  are  in- 
culcated on  grounds  of  worldly  advantage.  We  live  in  an  age  in 
which  (lisint^>restedness  is  interpreted  in  such  a  way  that  men  think 
it  is  not  right  to  do  any  great  thing  with  any  consideration  of  its 
earthly  effect.  Not  so  the  Word  of  God.  From  the  beginning  all 
through,  it  recognizes  that  in  this  world  the  duties  which  belong  to 
life  must  be  done  with  a  wise  consideration  of  the  effects  produced 
on  earth.  The  Bible,  therefore,  at  the  foundation,  has  a  world* 
life. 

I  know  of  no  such  collection  of  wisdom  in  relation  to  the  present 
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hjbf  no  such  insight  into  motiyes  and  character,  no  diBoriminations 
80  far-reaching  and  penetrating,  as  "The  Proverbs,"  as  they  are 
called,  '*of  Solomon'^ — which  are  mostly  his.  That  Httle  book 
alone  is  invalnablo.  Though  I  do  not  regaixl  it  as  so  high-toned 
or  so  spiritual  as  many  passages  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures, 
yet^  as  a  part  of  an  organized  whole,  it  is  without  a  parallel  And 
a  man  who  should  take  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  in  his  vest  pocket 
(for  they  may  be  carried  there  :  they  have  been  printed  in  a  pretty 
little  volume  which  can  be  carried  in  the  vest  pocket) — a  man  who 
should  take  these  Proverbs,  and  make  himself  acquainted  with  them, 
would,  I  think,  find  moi-e  wisdom  in  them  for  daily  life  in  the  , 
family,  in  the  street,  in  the  shop,  on  the  ship,  in  the  store,  in  the 
factory,  than  aujrwhei'o  else.  They  may  be  carried  with  a  man  into 
his  pleasure,  into  his  business,  into  his  politics,  everywhere.  You 
will  find  more  homely,  practical  wisdom,  bearing  directly  on  every- 
day life,  in  that  little  book  than  in  any  other  treatise  that  has  ever 
come  from  tlie  mind  of  man. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Because,  when  you  go  on  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  nature  of  tlie  sanctions  rises  and  becomes  higher,  it  does 
Tiot  follow  that  the  others  fail  They  continue  seculaa*  sanctions ; 
l)ut  something  is  added  to  them  in  tite  New  Testament,  without 
taking  out  of  tliem  at  all  the  worldly  effects  of  right-living.  For 
^we  find  in  the  New  Testament  such  passages  as  this,  covering  the 
^holo  giound  : 

**  Godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things,  having];  promise  of  the  life  ttiat 
now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  como/' 

Therefore,  in  the  most  glowing  epistles,  in  almost  every  one  of 
the  immortal  letters  of  the  ajjostles,  where  the  highest  sentiments 
abound,  where  imagination  and  faith  act  their  noblest  parts,  you 
shall  find  that  the  outcome  is  to  show  how  to  reduce  elevated 
thoughts,  spiritual  emotions  and  knowledges,  to  a  practical  use  in 
daily  life.  Be  courteous,  bo  industrious,  he  careful,  are  specifica- 
tions that  are  made  over  and  over  again  in  the  New  Testament 

Now,  tills  is  because  human  life  is  God's  grand  ordinance  of  edu- 
cation. Human  life  contains  within  itself  special  schools.  The 
Church  is  a  school;  and  the  various  institutions  connected  with  it  are 
schools  ;  but  they  are  parts  of  universal  society;  and  human  society, 
with  its  industries,  its  ambitions,  its  domestic  relations,  its  higher 
moral  provisions — the  sum  total  of  human  society — organized  man- 
kind— is  the  grand  school  in  which  men  are  develo}ied.  There  is 
something  developed  in  connection  with  every  part  of  necessary 
duty  in  human  society.  The  relation  of  industry,  and  profits,  ahd 
eoonomies,  and   civil   aifairs,   runs   through  the   Old  Testament 
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and  the  New;  and  they  haye  a  direct  relation  to  moral  states  as 

well* 

N0W9  with  snch  secular  conditions,  we  must  mark  the  fact  that    ^z^jLt 
there  have  sprung  up  men  who  have  given  the  world  its  deepest 
religious  views,  and  its  most  intense  moral  impulses.     Under  the 
ti-aining  of  sucli  Scriptures  have  come  up  men  of  the  nohlcst  stamp. 
The  Old  Testament,  some  say,  is  a  book  whose  level  is  very  low,  and 
whose   sanctions   are   all    worldly,  whoso  motive  is  policy   rather—K'^r 
than  piincii)lc,  and  profit  i-ather  than  disinterestedness,  and  whos 
structure  was  best  adapted  to  the  earlier  periods  of  life  and  th< 
lower  forms  of  human  society ;  and  yet,  under  the  influence  an( 
training  of  that  book,  and  the  institutions  to  which  it  has  givei 
rise,  have  sprang  those  very  moral  natures  that  have  gone  deepest:*^"t 
and  risen  highest.     The  old  Psalmist,  the  old  prophets,  the  old  He- 
brew minds,  which  even  the  most  skeptical  writers  of  our  day  recog- 
nize as  being  to  moral  ideas  w^hat  Greek  life  was  to  intellectual  ideas, 
and  wliat  Roman  life  was  to  organized  governmental  ideas — thetH^-— ' 
ivere  men  trained  according  to  the  teachings  of  the  Old  Testament. 
And  if  men  say  that  the  Bible  is  a  mere  book  of  policy,  I  say  that::^ 
men  brouglit  iij)  under  the  iufiucnce  of  the  Bible  have  developed  th^ 
highest  intellectual  and  moAl  dispositions,  and  are  the  leaven  of  th^ 
moral  life  of  the  world  to-day.  • 

This  is  not  an  accident.     It  is  such  a  tempering  of  duty  in  seen- 
larity  that  it  leads  to  moral  culture,  and  that  moral  culture  agaia 
deepens  men's  natures  ;  and  out  of  thoir  deeper  natures  come  pro- 
founder  views   of   God ;  and   men   are   competent  to  receive  new 
light,  and  to  develop  that  which  is  material  and  domestic  and  secu- 
lar, as  a  condition  of  that  imfolding  of  liigher  views  which  leads!  to 
the  full  bliizc  and  glory  of  the  spiritual  life  that  is  depicted  in  the 
A'ew  I'ostamont. 

The  temporal  and  secular  element  of  the  Scriptures,  therefore, 
tends  to  the  growth  of  the  great  ideal  of  manhood.  The  whole  sys- 
tem of  secular  life  and  duty,  so  employed  as  to  bring  out  of  it  a 
higher  ppiritual  life,  is  an  eminent  instance  of  great  wisdom  and 
mercifulness  in  dealing  with  a  race  that  could  not  have  been  dealt 
with  in  any  other  way.  And  when,  by  and  by,  philosophy  shall  have 
shown  that  the  human  race  develop,  not  downward  from  a  perfect 
manhood,  "but  upward  from  the  lower  rudiments  of  manhood,  we 
may  hope  for  better  results.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  sup- 
j)ose  men  to  have  come  from  the  lower  animal  creation.  When  you 
take  Agassiz'  view,  that  men  were  created  by  an  intelligent  Mind, 
but  at  a  low  or  seminal  ])oint,  and  that  then  they  unfolded  grad 
ually  to  what  they  have  become ;  when  the  world  and  the  church 
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take  that  ground^  the  first  feeling  will  be  that  it  tends  to  destroy 
religion.  It  will  destroy  the  misinterpretation  and  misunderstand- 
ing of  religion^  just  so  soon  as  men  begin  to  admit  that  the  hnroan 
race  has  been  develojHjd  from  lower  savage  and  bai'barian  conditions. 

That  is  the  divine  method.  It  is  the  economy  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  It  is  the  process  of  divine  wisdom  in  visible  cre- 
ation. You  will  find  that  that  which  is  apparent  in  God's  outward 
government  is  ako  shown  in  the  developments  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures.  They  took  man,  as  an  emerging  creature,  from  a  lower 
stage,  and  adapted  all  their  instructions  to  that  lower  stage,  press- 
ing him  upward.  Man,  being  sensuous,  the  Old  Testament  dealt 
with  him  sensuously  ;  and  man,  being  also  social,  it  dealt  with  him 
socially.  Under  the  old  Mosaic  system  they  ate,  and  danced,  and 
laughed,  and  sang,  for  religious  purposes.  When  that  system  was  in 
vogue,  the  instrumentalities  which  were  employed  were  adapted  to 
the  social  line  which  men  had  reached,  still  pressing  them  upward. 
And  as  they  rose  to  a  higher  economic  condition,  so  their  views  and 
institutions  began  to  take  a  wider  sweep,  until,  in  the  fullness  of 
time,  tlie  light  broke  out  completely,  and  man  stood  divulged  as  a 
spiritual  being,  riding  on  an  animal  body,  but  with  full  light  and 
glory  and  immortality,  as  it  came  out  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

The  facts  of  human  development  will  be  found  jmralleled  by 
precisely  analogical  facts  contained  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and 
instead  of  these  views  throwing  out  the  Word  of  God,  they  are  going 
to  corroborate  it,  and  make  it  more  and  more  apparently  divine  and 
wise. 

Next,  I  mention  the  mercifulness  of  •Scripture  in  using  the  high- 
est ideal  of  life  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  oppress  the  gre^t  mass 
of  mankind.  There  is  no  despotism  so  little  sus|>ected,  none  so  real, 
and  I  think  none  so  cruel,  as  the  despotism  of  the  ideal.  The  glory 
and  benefit  of  man  consist  in  his  ca]>acity  to  have  an  ideal — that  is 
to  say,  a  perception  of  perfection  in  any  direction  to  which  ho  gives 
his  mind.  What  we  mean  by  an  ideal  is  a  fact,  or  a  career,  or  an 
enterprise,  or  an  object,  or  a  character — anything  which  a  man 
thinks  of,  carried  up  to  a  condition  in  which  it  will  be  perfect  as 
contrasted  with  what  it  is  now. 

I  go  into  the  wood,  and  find  the  sloe — a  miserable  bitter  plum  ; 
and  I  say  to  myself,  *^  By  successive  sowings  of  the  seeds  of  this  fruit 
of  the  wilderness,  and  by  successive  selections  for  planting  of  the 
seeds  of  those  trees  which  are  the  most  vigorous,  and  of  which  th6 
leaves  are  the  most  succulent,  I  shall  get  something  better  than  the 
sloe.  I  see  in  my  mind  a  luscious  plum.  That  is  my  ide^." 
Accordingly,  I  take  seeds  of  the  sloe,  and  plant  them  ;  and  I  pick 
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out  seeds  of  the  best  trees  which  they  produce,  and  plant  them ;  and 
I  take  seeds  from  the  best  trees  which  they  produce,  and  plant 
them ;  and  so  on,  having  in  my  mind  the  Bolivar  plum,  or  the 
Washington  plum',  or  some  other  fine  fruit ;  and  I  am  working  from 
the  miserable  sloe  of  the  forest  up  toward  this  ideal  It  is  a  perfect 
plum  that  I  have  in  my  mind ;  and  I  am  approaching  it 

A  man  takes  a  dog-rose  of  the  wood,  and  says  to  himself,  ^'  I  can 
imagine  that  this  rose  might  be  so  perfected,  that  it  might  be  so  en^ 
largcd,  that  its  petals  might  be  so  multiplied  and  so  packed  one  on 
the  other,  as  to  form  a  shell  or  cup ;  and  I  can  imagine  that  it 
might  be  made  to  possess  an  exquisite  and  delightful  fragrance." 
He  has  in  his  mind  the  picture  of  a  rose  to  which  this  rude  flower 
might  be  brought  by  successive  cultures,  sowing  and  selecting,  sow- 
ing and  selecting^  until  perfection  was  reached.  And  he  com- 
mences and  carries  on  this  process  in  his  mind  until  he  has  Hebe's 
cup,  or  some  other  of  the  most  beautiful  of  roses.  The  ideal  is  per- 
fect, that  hangs  in  the  man's  conception. 

Now^  men  have  some  such  ideals  in  regard  to  their  own  progress. 
Their  ambition  is  to  have  a  better  house,  and  a  better  life.  Men 
bear  suffering  and  sorrow  for  the  sake  of  living  in  ampler  circum- 
stances. Wc  arc  seeking  for  the  realization  of  an  ideal  of  national 
life,  of  family  life,  and  of  individual  life.  We  are  in  transit  toward 
that  ideal.  The  whole  world  is  aiming  at  it  We  are  not  given  to 
Asiatic  contentment.  We  arc  not  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are. 
The  maxim,  that  if  the  father  was  a  miller  the  son  will  be  a  miller, 
is  not  suited  to  the  spirit  of  our  times.  It  is  not  true  that  if  the 
father  lived  in  a  miserable  *one-room  hut  the  son  should  have  no 
aspiration  for  anything  better. 

A  man  bom  luid  bred  on  the  New  England  hills  lives  in  a  little 
insignificant  house  which  was  once  red,  but  from  which  the  color  has 
been  well-nigh  washed  by  winter  and  summer  storms.  For  twenty 
years  he  has  lived  and  slept  in  one  inconvenient  room.  A  child  is 
bom  in  that  house  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  comes  to  years  of  discretion, 
lie  says  to  himself,  '^  I  am  going  out  into  life  to  make  my  fortune.*' 
He  has  no  idea  of  what  a  man's  fortune  is,  but  he  has  an  impulse  to 
do  something  by  which  he  may  become  stronger,  and  larger,  and 
wiser,  and  richer,  and  more  potential,  than  his  father  has  been.  It 
is  a  sense  of  aspiration  that  is  moving  liim.  And  so  there  are  ideals, 
concci)tion8,  perceptions,  aloug  the  various  lines  of  human  develop- 
ment, physical,  social,  political,  and  religious. 

This  ideal  is  the  glory  of  the  world.  It  is  the  moming-star  that 
tcippts  men  on.  Without  it,  the  race  st^ignates,  and  the  world  is  a 
pestilenty  miasmatic  swaiwY  \  but  with  it,  the  world  is  perpetually 
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growing  purer^  and  the  race  is  aspiring  to  new  forms^  and  higher 
levels,  and  nobler  accomplishments. 

So  then,  the  ideal  is  a  thing  for  which  we  are  to  be  thankful ; 
and  jet  it  is  one  of  those  instruments  of  oppression  which  has 
brought  almost  as  much  torment  into  the  world  as  the  Inquisition 
itself  erer  did.     Let  us  look  at  it 

For  instance,  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  ideal  afflicts  men  is 
that  which  is  seen  when  conceptions  of  life  and  character  develop 
themselves.  The  most  favored  in  the  world  catch  quickest  the 
inspiration  of  an  ideal,  and  the  less  favored  are  longer  in  catching 
it,  or  do  not  catch  it  at  all. 

When  the  sun  rises  in  Switzerland,  the  highest  points  of  the 
mountains  take  its  rays  first — two  or  three  hours  before  they  reach 
the  valleys  below.  So  ideals  are  taken  by  the  highest  natures  first 
If  they  reflected  the  ideals  as  the  mountains  reflect  the  light  of  the 
son,  it  would  be  all  right  If,  as  the  peasant,  far  down  in  the  valley, 
\%  cheered  by  the  sunlight,  not  because  it  strikes  him,  but  because  he 
sees  it  away  up  yonder,  men  of  the  lowest  natures  were  encouraged 
by  the  ideals  which  they  see  reflected  from  men  of  the  highest  natures, 
then  those  ideals  would  be  generally  beneficial  But,  ordinarily,  men 
who  have  better  ideas  of  philosophy  and  right  living  unite  themselves 
by  affinity,  and  separate  themselves  from  their  fellow-men,  that  they 
may  enjoy  the  luxury  of  their  refinement  and  culture  ;  and  they  be- 
come, as  it  were,  monopolists,  and  look  down  from  their  elevation 
with  a  sort  of  unpitying  and  hard  contempt  upon  those  who  are  be- 
low them.  As  men  rise  in  life,  and  conceive  higher  ideals  of  living, 
they  are  apt  to  segregate  together  at  the  top  of  society,  and  cover  it 
over  with  a  luminous  crust,  and  leave  all  who  are  beneath  them  un- 
illumined,  uithelped,  unsympathized  with. 

By-the-by,  I  may  say  that  this  exclusive  use  of  the  ideal  drew 
out  from  Christ  the  bitterest  denunciations  he  ever  uttered.  He  did 
not  denounce  the  harlot  and  the  thief;  they  did  not  need  denuncia- 
tion; the  universal  conscience  denounced  them:  but  the  men  of 
eminent  cultui-c,  the  men  of  great  property,  the  men  who  had  re- 
ceived the  highest  ideals  of  civic,  social,  and  philosophic  life,  who 
segregated  themselves,  and  refused  to  sympathize  with  men  below 
them,  and  oppressed  them,  and  put  burdens  upon  them — these  men 
Christ  denounced.  He  denounced  the  selfishness  of  culture  as  less 
excusable  and  more  guilty  than  that  of  lust  or  passion. 

But  that  is  not  all,  nor  half.     Xot  only  does  the  ideal,  being 

received,  lead  men  to  segregate  themselves  into  exclusive  classes 

that  intercept  the  light  rather  than  transmit  it  to  those  below  them, 

'  bat  it  leads  them  t)  frame  it  into  a  rule  of  life  so  high  and  rigorous 

that  not  one  man  in  a  million  can  reach  it. 
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Consider  what  is  the  effect  in  a  sohool  of  putting  a  dull  boy,  a 
boy  conscientious  and  earnest,  but  slow-moulded  and  slow-minded, 
into  a  class  all  the  members  of  which  are  far  beyond  him,  the  class 
going  on  easily,  and  he  taxing  himself  to  the  utmost,  but  still  hanging 
behind,  goaded  or  dragged,  and  in  either  case  oppressed  and  wronged. 
Two  hounds  well  mated  can  run  together  all  day ;  but  suppose,  in- 
stead of  putting  two  hounds  together,  you  should  put  together  a  goat 
and  a  hound,  to  run  all  day.  The  goat  might  keep  up  with  the 
hound,  but  it  would  wear  him  out.  Who  ever  drove  a  pair  of  horses 
that  he  did  not  find  one  less  fast  than  the  other ;  that  he  did  not 
find  oue  dull  and  the  other  bright ;  that  he  did  not  find  it  necessary 
to  keep  touching  the  dull  one  as  if  he  were  in  fault  for  that  which 
was  no  fault  of  his ;  that  he  did  not  find  that  the  bright  horse  did 
without  urging  what  he  had  continually  to  urge  the  other  to  do  ? 

In  life  you  may  make  it  a  rule  that  what  is  facile  to  men  of 
genius  becomes  fatal  to  men  who  are  without  genius.  If  you  set 
an  example  of  living  before  men  which  is  easy  to  those  who  are 
largely  cultured  and  fully  developed,  it  becomes  impossible  to  men 
who  arc  in  the  very  opposite  condition.  You  must  make  your  ideal 
the  same  to  all  men  ;  but  somewhere  or  other  there  must  be  elas- 
ticity. That  ideal  must  be  followed  by  eaoh  grade,  according  to 
their  ability  to  follow  it,  and  not  according  to  the  ability  of  those 
who  are  above  them. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  first  systematic  and  universal  develop- 
ment which  was  made  of  religious  truth  ;  which  was  false  in  man; 
respects  on  account  of  its  combinations,  and  on  account  of  the 
dynamism  or  emphasis  which  it  gjivo  to  the  different  divine  at- 
tributes. It  represented  the  governmental  element  of  God,  and 
the  whole  universe  as  his  lawful  prey.  Nevertheless,  it  exalted 
the  moral  nature,  it  exalted  conscience,  it  exalted  the  sense  of 
obligation  to  God ;  and  it  made  nghteousness  terribly  glorious, 
while  it  made  sin  fearfully  dangerous.  It  presented  an  ideal  that, 
meeting  the  mass  of  mankind,  overwhelmed  them.  The  AugustaD 
system,  as  a  mere  speculation  in  philosophy,  I  quite  admire — as  1  - 
do  the  Sphinx  in  Egypt.  Many  caiTings  have  come  down  to  us 
from  Athens  which  I  admire ;  but  I  would  not  say  my  prayers  to 
them,  thou;]:]i  thev  are  admirable  in  themselves.  Calvinism  is  so 
wrought  out  that  every  joint  is  perfect  and  every  part  is  perfectly 
fitted  to  every  other  part.  It  is  a  charming  system  in  these 
respects  ;  but  when  you  hold  it  up  as  a  view  of  God  that  men  are 
to  pray  to  and  put  their  trust  in,  it  is  not  so  charming.  Calvinism, 
as  it  is  constructed  and  developed,  is  not  a  system  of  remedial 
mercy,  but  quite  the  opposite,  and  in  that  regard  is  aa  unscrip- 
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boral  and  false  as  it  can  be  ;.  and  yet  CalTinism  has  always  been  a 
bremendous  power  for  ciyilization.     It  has  stirred  men  np  amaz- 
Lngly.     It  is  precisely  adapted  to  men  with  great  reasoning  and 
moral  faculties.     It  takes  sach  men,  and  fashions  them  into  noble 
specimens  of  the  human  race.     And  historians  and  advocates  of 
Calvinism  say,   "Look  at  the   men  who  have  grown  up  in  this 
system.      Look  at  the  champions  of  Calvinism  in  Scotland  and 
mid-Europe.     Wherever  you  have  found  the  Calvinistic  theology 
and    Calvinistic   churches,   there    you    have    been    sure    to    find 
sturdy,   heroic  men."     I  say  so,  too.      The  point  that  I  make 
against  Calvinism  is,  that  it  takes  men  of  ideology,  of  taste,  of  a 
higher  moral  nature,  and  fashions  them  into  a  tremendous  class, 
overleaping  the  great  multitude  of  men  who  cannot  rise  intellec- 
tually or  esthetically  or  morally  to  the  ideal  which  it  holds  up.     It 
sacrifices  a  million  men  to  make  one  !    Is  that  the  spirit  of  the 
Grospel  ?    Is  that  the  spirit  of  God  ?    Is  that  the  spirit  of  him  who 
came  down  to  earth,  and  died  to  save  men  who  were  in  sin  and 
were  his  enemies  ?    A  God  wlio  predetermines,  from  eternity,  the 
damnation  of  unutterable  millions ;  a  God  that  created  the  world 
to  pour  into  the  eternal  sphere  endless  woes  and  tribulations — that 
is  the  God  of  Calvinism.     Is  that  the  God  that  is  represented  by 
him  who  gave  up  his  life  rather  than  that  the  lowest  and  the  least 
should  suffer  ?    But  looking  at  it,  not  theologically,  but  purely  in  a 
philosophical  point  of  view,  its  mischief  consists,  not  in  its  being  a 
misrepresentation  of  God  merely,  but  in  its  being  a  presentation 
of  God  and  of  divinity  which,  while  adapted  to  the  powerful,  the 
liighest,  the  aristocracy,  was  oppressive  to  the  less  favored.     The 
great  mass  of  men  could  not  bear  to  be  screwed  up  to  the  requisitions 
of  such  a  system,  as  the  rule  of  life.     Thus,  while  it  made  remark- 
able men  of  a  few,  it  crushed  all  the  rest.      These  heroes  of  the 
higher  faith  were  nourished  on  the  blood  of  millions  of  men  who 
were  sacrificed  to  that  faith  ! 

The  same  thing  is  continually  going  on  now.  Take  the  life  and 
writings  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  Xo  man  can  tell  how  much  we  are 
indebted  to  him,  for  raising  the  style  of  thought,  and  for  intro- 
ducing into  intellectual  discussion  an  element  which  will  not  be 
expended  when  you  and  I  and  our  children  are  dead,  and  long  ages 
have  passed  by.  And  yet,  if  you  take  Edwards  on  the  Affections^ 
and  read  it,  you  will  find  it  one  of  the  most  searching,  and  scourging, 
and  discouraging  of  books.  I  think  that  if  the  Angel  Gabriel  were 
sent  down  to  this  world,  and  should  read  Edwards  on  the  Affections^ 
he  would  hang  his  harp  on  the  willow,  and  think  he  was  one  of 
the  reprobates,  and  had  no  right  to  be  saved  !     The  discriminations 
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in  that  book  are  very  nice,  the  insight  is  extraordinary^  the  scope  ii 
remarkable,  the  aggregation  is  wonderful ;  but  it  is  almost  Eatal  to 
read  it  conscientiously,  and  with  implicit  belief  in  it ;  because  the 
ideal  which  it  makes  of  a  perfect  Christian  experience  is  such  as 
not  one  man  in  a  million — ^and  then  not  he— <;an  oyer  reach.  That 
is  the  ideal  which  it  holds  up,  and  it  says,  '^  This  is  what  Gk)d 
expects  us  to  be."  And  by  way  of  confirmation,  the  declaration 
is  quoted  that  ^^  the  Word  of  God  is  quick,  and  sharper  than  any 
two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  diyidrng  asunder  of  soul 
and  spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and  maiTow,  and  is  a  discemer  of  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart."  Yes,  but  what  is  the  inference? 
"Naked  and  open  are  we  before  him  with  whom  we  have  to  do"; 
"  let  us,  therefore,  come  boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grace,  that  we  may 
obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need."  It  is 
here  an  argument  of  trust;  but  where  it  has  been  presented, 
as  in  Edwards'  writings,  and  by  his  school,  and  where  men  are 
held  rigidly  to  the  ideal,  I  say  it  is  an  oppression.  It  is  using  an 
ideal  so  as  to  make  it  a  despotism  to  those  who  are  too  low  down  to 
reach  it     Under  such  circumstances,  tliere  is  no  compassion  in  it 

This  is  generally  the  effect,  too,  of  the  Lives  of  good  men-  -of  Page, 
of  Martyn,  of  Brainard,  of  Edward  Payson,  and  of  other  eminent 
men  whose  biographies  we  have.     In  the  first  place,  they  generally 
give  us  nothing  but  the  cream.     They  skim  them.     And  then  they 
usually  chum  the  cream  to  butter.     And  then  they  make  that  up 
into  little  charming  rolls,  with  the  stamp  of  the  church  on  them. 
And  those  are  served  out  to  men,  as  specimens  of  what  they  are  ex- 
pected to  bo  !    I  sui)pose,  if  we  were  to  be  apportioned  off  to  onr 
different  follies,  it  would  take  me  ten  years  to  repent  of  my  folly  in 
tiying  to  be  what  1  never  was  cut  out  to  be.     I  tried  to  be  sev- 
eral of  those  men,  when  I  was  a  young  man.      I  tried  my  very  hard- 
est to  be  Brainard  ;  and  1  should  have  succeeded,  if  God  had  not 
fixed  it  so  that  I  could  not.     I  tried  to  be  Payson  ;  but  Payson  was 
dyspeptic,   and  1  was   not      I   tried  to  be   Henry   Mariyn,   and 
wanted  to  be  a  missionary,  and  sit  under  a  tree  in  Persia,  and  say 
the  things  that  he  said,  and  think  the  things  that  he  thought.     In 
Amherst,  I  tried  and  strove  to  live  uj)  to  these  ideals,  but  I  could 
not  do  it.     Who  would  think  of  pouring  out  on  his  plate  mustard, 
and  vinegar,  and  pepper,  and  such  things,  and  making  a  dinner 
of  them  ?    These  things  are  good  to  wake  up  and  quicken  the  ap- 
l>etite,  but  are  not  to  be  used  as  steady  food  ;  and  so  these  lives  are 
good  as  examples  for  the  purpose  of  stimulation,  but  they  are  to  be 
used  with  discrimination.    No  man  is  to  sit  before  any  of  these  ideals 
for  his  portrait.     You  might  as  well  send  your  neighbor  to  the  pho- 
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tographer's  to  sit  for  yonr  picture,  or  to  the  tailor  to  be  measured 
tor  yonr  clothes,  because  it  is  not  convenient  for  you  to  go,  as  to 
take  for  yonr  pattern  of  life  men  who  are  themselves,  but  not  you. 
E^nciples  and  truths  are  given  to  us  for  our  direction  ;  but  men  are 
to  grow  as  the  trees  do.  The  peach-tree  grows  like  a  peach-tree, 
bhe  poplar  like  a  poplar,  the  oak  like  an  oak,  the  cedar  like  a  cedar, 
md  the  spruce  like  a  spruce ;  and  Grod  hath  given  to  every  man  the 
form  that  pleaseth  him.  In  the  wealth  of  divine  conception,  a  gi'cat 
variety  of  minds  have  been  given  to  men  ;  and  every  man  should  be 
veil  enough  acquainted  with  himself  to  know  how  to  follow  the  line 
cyf  God's  creative  wisdom  as  expressed  in  him. 

Now,  ideals,  held  up  by  treatises,  by  syetematic  views  of  Chrijs- 
tjanity,  or  biographical  representations  that  are  too  high  and  too 
iifScult  of  attainment  for  the  mass  of  mankind,  become  despotic 
[  am,  in  my  own  ministry,  perpetually  obliged  to  release  men  from 
;h6  despotism  of  high  ideals. 

Take  the  ideal  in  regard  to  one's  sense  of  sinfulness  A  man  is 
usked  if  he  ever  had  it.  He  says,  **No,  I  never  did."  '*Do  you 
ay -that  you  have  never  been  under  a  conviction  of  sin  ?"  **Ifo, 
ir,  I  have  not."  "  Have  you  never,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  felt  the 
preatast  annoyance  and  disappointment  because  you  had  falsified 
ilmost  e\ery  one  of  the  maxims  of  the  Bible  ?"  *'0h,  yes,  I  have 
bit  that."  "  Have  you  never  felt  so  disturbed  by  your  temper  that 
•QU  were  dissatisfied  with  yourself,  and  unhappy  ?"  *^  Oh,  yes,  I 
lave  felt  that,  of  course;  I  suppose  everybody  feels  it"  '^Has 
;here  never  been  a  quarrel  between  your  reason  and  conscience  and 
rour  will  ?    Have  you  not  felt  that  such  a  thing  was  the  right  thing 

0  do,  and  have  you  not  found  that  you  could  not  do  it  when  you 
;ried  ?  And  have  you  never  felt  self-condemnation  ?"  "  Wliy,  yes, 
[  have  felt  that."  *'  What  do  you  mean,  then,  when  you  say  that 
rou  have  never  had  a  conviction  of  sin  ?"  "  Well,  I  liave  supposed 
;hat  a  comdction  of  sin  was  something  that  would  come  up  like  a 
iiunder-storm ;  that,  first,  clouds  would  appear  above  the  horizon ; 
ihat  then  they  would  spread,  and  grow  black  ;  that  by-and-by  light- 
ling  would  rend  the  sky,  and  thunders  would  shake  the  heavens  ; 
iiat  the  wind  would  blow  fiercely  ;  that  the  rain  would  fall  in  tor- 
"ents  ;  that  the  trees  would  swing  and  groan  ;  that  the  birds  would 
ly  and  the  animals  would  run  ;  that  I  should  hear  the  voice  of  God 
K)ndemning  me  as  a  sinner,  that  I  should  be  stricken  to  the  ground ; 
ind.that  after  I  had  wallowed  there  for  a  time  in  distress  and  an- 
^ish,  there  would  come  a  shooting  light  from  somewhere ;  and  that 

1  should  look  up  to  see  that  the  clouds  were  all  gone,  and  that  the 
x^eeswere  shedding  pearly  drops  of  water,  and  that  the  house  would 
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not  look  as  it  had  looked  before ;  that  the  oxen  would  be  angelic, 
that  the  birds  would  be  seraphic,  and  that  I  should  have^  oh  !  such 
a  blessed  time !" 

Well,  now,  I  believe,  verily,  that  when  Gh)d  converts  poets,  he 
converts  them  in  that  way.  I  have  known  men  who  had  suoh 
conversions,  and  who  were  truly  converted.  I  have  seen  persons 
who  had  such  pictorial  views  of  God  and  his  government,  and 
such  peculiar  conjunctions  of  emotion,  that  their  experience  be- 
came dramatic.  Such  was  their  temperament,  that  their  feelings 
rolled  and  surged  as  the  waves  of  the  ocean  do  when  a  storm  is  on 
it,  breaking  and  thundering  on  the  shore.  But  suppose  a  well 
wanted  to  be  stirred  up,  and  mourned  because  it  could  not  break 
and  thunder  its  waves  on  the  shore  !  A  well  has  to  be  a  well,  and 
an  ocean  has  to  be  an  ocean. 

/  If  a  man  of  a  vigorous  imagination,  and  deep  emotions,  and  a 
dramatic  temperament,  has  been  stirred  to  the  foundations,  and 
if  by-and-by*  he  is,  by  reaction,  or  fatigue,  or  both,  or  by  some 
sudden  opening  of  the  truth,  brought  out  of  midnight  darkness 
into  noonday,  then  everything  in  him  spheres  up  in  radiant  hues. 
I  do  not  say  that  there  dre  not  conversions  like  these ;  but  I  do 
say  that  when  you  take  an  exceptional  case,  a  remarkable  instance, 
a  dramatic  conversion,  and  hold  it  up  as  a  type  of  what  conversion 
should  be,  you  oppress  one  who  has  not  imagination.  And  there 
are  many  who  go  mourning  all  their  days  because  they  have  not 
had  conviction  of  sin — such  a  conviction  of  sin  as  they  have  been 
tanglit  to  suppose  one  must  have  before  he  can  be  converted.  They 
have  been  trying  to  do  their  duty ;  they  have  been  trying  to  live 
according  to  the  precepts  of  the  Bible,  but  they  never  have  had 
such  conviction  as  other  men  have  liad,  and  they  are  discouraged. 
The  liigh  ideal  which  has  been  presented  to  them,  and  which  they 
cannot  reach,  is  an  oppression  to  them.  There  are  in  this  congre- 
gation men  who  are  as  good  Christians  as  arc  to  be  seen  in  any 
church  ;  men  who  arc  as  really  in  communion  with  God  as  any  that 
are  to  be  found  in  any  Christian  fellowship ;  men  of  the  sweetest 
life  and  the  purest  character  ;  and  tliey  stand  outside  of  the  church 
because  they  think  theV  have  not  complied  with  the  conditions  of 
eonvei'sion,  since  they  have  not  attained  to  a  certain  ideal  which 
tliey  suppose  to  be  the  test  of  a  regenerated  state. 

I  go  one  step  farther  in  illustration  of  this  subject  The 
New  Testament  contains  transcendent  ideals  of  Christian  chai-ooter. 
Nowhere  else  are  there  such  conceptions  of  friendship  and  justice  ; 
nowhere  else  such  outreaches  of  the  truth  in  its  luminous  purity 
und  db^oluteness :   nowWve  d^^e  such  examples  of  disinterested 
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bcneTolence   and  -  kindness ;    nowhere    else    snch    injunctions    to 
straiglitness  of  walk  and  conversation  and  fidelity  to  God. 

*'  Thou  Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  aXl  thy  hearty  and  mind,  and 
Mm7,  <ind  strength,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.** 

0  God  !  what  a  thought !  Oh  !  how  absolutely  impossible  I  But 
such  is  the  idoah  God  be  blessed  that  it  is  not  one  particle  lower  ! 
(Jod  be  blessed  for  the  radiancy  of  the  conception  that  is.  hid  in  it ! 
But  must  every  man,  before  he  can  hope  in  Christ,  stand  sajring, 
"I  do  love  God  with  all  my  heart,  and  mind,  and  soul,  and 
strength  ?  "  You  are  a  liar,  if  you  say  it !  Never  was  there  a  man 
on  eiurth  that  did  it.  Neither  will  there  be  one,  till  he  is  brought 
out  of  the  flesh,  and  stands  in  the  potency  of  spiritual  life.  And 
yet  this  is  the  bright  ideal  toward  which  we  are  striving,  and  making 
advancement  Can  any  man  say  that  he  loves  his  neighbor  as  him- 
self— ^not  occasionally,  not  by  fits  and  starts,  but  steadily  and  habit- 
ually ?  Let  any  man  t<oll  me  that  who  dares !  There  is  no  man 
^bo  can  stand  the  test  of  this  ideal  for  an  hour  or  a  moment.  One 
might  stand  it,  if  he  were  sick  and  on  his  pillow ;  but  tliat  would 
lot  prove  anything.  A  man  may  be  a  saint  on  his  back  who  is  a 
levil  on  his  foet !  Take  many  a  man  who,  in  his  house,  is  shielded, 
K)  that  his  better  feelings  have  a  chance  to  play,  and  put  him 
XI  the  street,  and  bring  temptations  on  him,  and  goad  him,  and 
irive  him  hither  and  thither,  and  see  how  he  will  act.  Have 
^on  tried  to  love  your  neighbor  as  yourself?  Have  you  tried 
t  in  bankmptcy  ?  llayp  you  tried  it  when  you  were  hard  pressed, 
*nd  you  could  take  advantage  ?  Did  a  man  who  was  in  debt  to  you 
^uid  to  others  fail ;  and  did  vou  have  a  chance  to  run  in  and  settle 
Eavorablv  to  vourself  before  anvbodv  should  find  it  out ;  and  did  you 
show  that  you  loved  your  neighbor  as  yourself,  by  notifying  every- 
body, and  giving  ever\^body  an  equal  chance  ? 

When  barn-yard  fowls  find  a  morsel  of  food,  they  **  coo  coo,  coo," 
and  let  ever}'  fowl  have  a  chance  ;  but  when  dogs  find  a  bit  of  meat, 
they  grab  it,  and  nin  and  hide,  that  they  may  have  it  all  themselves. 
And  men  take  after  dogs  in  this  particular ! 

As  I  have  said,  the  ideal  of  human  life  and  chai*acter  is  bright 
and  luminous.  Keep  it  so.  I  would  not  have  it  dimmed.  Sound 
it  abroad  with  all  the  eloquence  that  you  can  command.  But  then, 
it  is  merciful.  It  is  proclaimed  by  him  who  is  so  gentle  that  "the 
braised  reed  lie  will  not  break,  and  the  smoking  flax  he  will  not 
quench,  till  he  bring  forth  judgment  unto  victory.*^ 

Do  you  recollect  that  exquisite  passage  in  which  Paul  speaks  of 
what  he  was  among  the  Thessalonians  ? 
**Keither  at  any  tirae  used  we  flattering  wordf,  as  ye  know,  nor  a  cloak  of 
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oovetousness:  God  is  witneas;  neither  of  men  sought  we  glory,  neitbo'of 
you,  nor  yet  of  others,  when  we  might  have  been  burdensome,  as  the  aposttei 
of  Christ.  But  we  were  gentle  among  you,  even  as  a  nurse  oherisheCh  her 
-jtiildren.  So,  being  affectionately  desirous  of  you,  we  were  willing  to  have 
imparted  unto  you,  not  the  gospel  of  God  only,  but  also  our  own  souls,  be- 
cause ye  were  dear  unto  us." 

Was  Paul  better  than  Grod  and  Christ  ?  He  said,  ^bstantially, 
^^  I  take  care  of  you,  as  a  nurse  takes  care  of  children  ?  How 
does  the  nurse  take  care  of  children?  Does  she  say  to  the 
little  crippled  boy,  "You  brat!  why  don't  you  walk  as  other 
cliildren  do?"  Not  at  all.  That  boy  gets  more  of  her  atten- 
tion than  any  of  the  other  children — if  she  is  a  tru6  nurse.  K  she 
is  a  brutal;  unsympathizing  nurse,  she  says,  to  the  dull  and  imper- 
fectly organized  child,  "Why  are  you  not  as  smart  and  good  as 
that  child  ?" — ^pointing  to  one  that  is  bright  and  harmonious  in  its 
organization ;  but  the  tnie  nurse,  or  the  true  mother,  sympathizes 
most  with  those  that  are  most  in  need,  is  most  patient  with  those 
that  tax  and  burden  her  most,  and  is  most  dcToted  to  those  that  are 
the  most  faulty  among  the  childi-en  under  her  care. 

Now,  the  lore  of  a  time  nurse  or  mother  is  the  best  interpreta- 
tion that  wo  have  of  atoning  love  in  Jesus  Christ  And  the  dis- 
l)osition  of  the  Saviour  is,  while  holding  up  the  ideal  of  Christian 
life  and  character  to  men,  to  help  them  in  striving  after  it,  and  to 
say  to  them,  "  Imperfect  you  are,  but  you  are  trying  to  attain  per- 
f'vM-tion,  and  that  is  all  I  ask.  I  take  you,  and  Tvill  aid  yon  ;  and  all 
that  you  lack,  I  will  pass  by.  I  will  forget  it."  What  becomes  of 
ir  ?  What  becomes  of  an}i;hing  that  you  forget?  God  says,  **  I 
will  remember  your  sin  no  more.  I  will  cast  it  into  the  depths  of 
the  sea." 

There  is,  throughout  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  this  in- 
finite tenderness  and  lenity  in  dealing  with  men  who  are  striving 
for  an  ideal,  which  makes  the  Bible  the  most  wonderful  of  books. 
I*:  is  a  most  wonderful  book,  not  only  in  Qxalting  the  conceptions  of 
"i'ltv,  but  also  in  its  treatment  of  men  who  are  not  able  to  reach 
tiiose  conceptions.  On  one  side,  it  keeps  the  picture  radiant,  so  that 
tiio  eye  is  dazzled  in  looking  at  it,  and  turns  toward  the  ground ; 
0:1  the  other  side,  with  arms  about  us,  and  with  kindly  words, 
A«  a  schoolmaster,  it  helps  us  to  Christ ;  and  Christ,  as  our  elder 
brother,  brings  us  to  our  Father.  Especially  the  friendliness,  the 
exaltation,  the  nobility,  the  gentleness,  the  encouragemejit,  the 
helpfulness,  and  the  beautifulness  of  the  New  Testament,  make  it 
the  most  wonderful  book  ever  thought  of. 

Do  men  threaten  to  throw  away  that  Book  on  the  groniid 
that  it  is  not  inspired  ?    I  would  like  to  know  what  inspiration  is,  if 
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yon  do  not  find  it  in  the  Bible.  Where  else  than  in  that  Book  can 
you  find  a  system  running  through  six  thousand  years^  so  uni- 
form in  eyery  part ;  so  analogous  in  its  different  parts,  reaching 
from  lower  conditions  to  higher  ones ;  and  marked  with  such  mar- 
velous illustrations,  and  such  an  extraordinary  application  of  edu- 
cating forces,  temjiered  by  forbearing  love  and  mercy  ?  Where  was 
there  ever  such  an  exhibition  of  moral  truth,  outside  of  the  Bible  ? 
Nature  is  rigorous,  unyielding,  inexorable.  It  says,  "  The  soul 
that  sinneth,  it  shall  die/*  **  For  the  soul  that  siuneth,  I  have 
found  a  ransom,'*  saith  God.  He  dealeth  with  us  as  with  sons ; 
and  though  he  will  chastise  us,  and  give  us  pain,  and  cause  tears  of 
atiguish  to  flow  from  our  eyes,  it  is  that  he  may  make  us  partakers 
of  the  divine  nature. 

I  cannot  bear  to  have  the  Bible  go  into  disuse.  I  hate  to  see 
men  fighting  with  the  Bible.  I  turn  away  from  the  scene  with  un- 
bounded disgust.     The  Word  of  God  is  like  a  garden. 

When  soldiers  have  lost  tlieir  health  in  battle,  or  from  the  ex- 
poBures  of  climate,  the  Government  establishes  sanitariums  at  favora- 
"ble  points,  where  these  soldiers,  crippled  or  broken  down,  may  go  and 
Tecover  their  strength.  There  are  beautiful  hospital  buildings,  de- 
lightful grounds,  and  exquisite  flowers  provided  for  their  comfort 
and  enjoyment.  Tlie  conveniences  by  which  they  are  surrounded, 
the  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  the  fragrahce  which,  day  and  night, 
fills  the  atmosphere,  conspire  to  make  their  condition  most  enjoy- 
able and  satisfactoi-y.  A  thousand  men  go  there  ;  and  at  once  they 
fall  into  wi-angling  about  questions  of  architectural  propriety. 
**Thi8  building,"  say  some  of  them,  'Ms  faulty  in  its  construction. 
I  can  prove  that  it  has  violated  the  very  fundamental  rules  of  me- 
chanics." And  so  they  get  into  a  quarrel  on  the  subject  of  archi- 
tecture and  mechanics.  **  I  never  saw,"  these  fault-tinders  go  on  to 
say,  "such  incongruous  elements  combined  in  a  building."  An- 
other set  go  into  the  garden,  and,  instead  of  plucking  the  sweet 
fiowers  and  delicious  fruits,  and  enjoying  them,  they  fall  to  quarrel- 
ing about  tliem.  One  man  says,  '*  Do  you  know  that  Linnseus  and 
other  botanists  differ  so  and  so,  in  respect  to  such  and  such  plants  ? 
Which  side  do  you  take  ?"  One  says,  "  I  take  this  side  ;"  another 
Bays,  "I  take  that."  And  they  go  to  work  to  prove  that  certain 
flomrers  have  so  many  stamens  and  petals  and  pistils,  and  that  cer- 
tain fruits  have  such  and  such  peculiarities ;  and  they  commence 
tearing  the  flowers  to  pieces,  and  the  apples  and  pears  and  quinces 
fiy  in  every  direction,  hitting  one  man  here  and  another  there.  At 
length,  fatigued,  exhausted,  they  take  a  respite ;  but  when  they 
have  rested  themselves,  they  go  at  it  again.     And  they  renew  the 
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conflict  from  day  to  day.  The  sanitarium  and  everything  in  it 
were  provided  for  their  comfort ;  and  yet  they  make  them  a  source 
of  contention  and  unhappiness.  The  ^urden  was  prepared  for  their 
delight,  and  they  destroy  it.  They  vex  themselves,  and  annoy  each 
other,  in  trying  to  settle  scientific  questions. 

Now,  is  not  that  the  way  the  Bible  has  been  used  ?  Do  you  not 
find  the  Arminian,  the  Calvinist,  the  Arian,  and  the  Trinitarian, 
quarreling  about  its  contents  ?  Do  you  not  find  that,  all  the  way 
through  the  history  of  the  Church,  the  Word  of  God  has  been  & 
great  field  on  which  hostile  armies  have  been  organized,  and  fierce 
battles  have  been  fought  ?  Have  not  controversies  the  most  furious 
been  carried  on  over  it  by  its  adherents,  age  after  age  ?  That  Book, 
full  of  sympathy  and  consolation  ;  that  Book,  full  of  aspiration  and 
yearning ;  that  Book,  full  of  help  and  comfort ;  that  Book,  full  of 
forbearance  and  friendship,  full  of  light  and  joy,  full  of  gentleness 
and  mercy, — ^thect  Book  has  been  the  worst  used  book  that  was  ever 
on  the  globe.  But  God  will  save  it.  He  has  saved  it  thus  far,  and 
he  will  save  it  to  the  end.  The  time  is  coming  when  the  conflicts 
concerning  it  will  cease,  and  it  will  stand  redeemed  from  the  inju- 
rious usage  of  days  gone  by.  Men  are  beginning  to  apply  to  it  those 
great  rules  of  historic  criticism  and  discrimination  which  will  re- 
deem it. 

The  Word  of  God  is  the  book  of  <the  common  people ;  it  is  the 
working-man's  book  ;  it  is  the  child's  book  ;  it  is  the  slave's  book  ;  it 
IS  the  book  of  every  creature  that  is  down-trodden  ;  it  is  a  book  that 
carries  with  it  the  leaven  of  God's  soul ;  it  is  a  book  that  tends  to 
make  men  larger  and  better  and  sweeter,  and  that  succors  them  all 
through  life  ;  and  do  you  suppose  it  is  going  to  be  lost  out  of  the 
world  ?  When  the  Bible  is  lost  out  of  the  world,  it  will  be  becausk* 
there  are  no  men  in  it  who  ai'e  in  trouble  and  need  succoring  ;  no 
men  who  are  oppressed  and  need  release  ;  no  men  who  are  in  dark- 
ness and  need  light ;'  no  men  who  are  hungry  and  need  food  ;  no 
men  who  are  sinning  and  need  mercy ;  no  men  who  are  lost  and 
need  the  salvation  of  God. 

Let  us,  therefore,  take  the  Word  of  God  as  our  friend,  and  hold 
it  to  our  heart,  and  make  it  the  man  of  our  counsel,  our  guide,  the 
lamp  to  our  feet,  the  light  to  our  path.  Use  it,  as  God  meant  it  to 
be  used,  as  the  soul's  food  and  the  soul's  joy,  and  it  shall  be  your 
life's  rest 
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PRAYEB  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Wb  thank  thee,  O  Lord  our  God,  for  those  bounties  that  are  new  every 
morning,  and  ^resh  eyery  moment;  that  find  us  out  everywhere— in  the 
darkness  and  in  the  light;  at  home  and  abroad.  Even  in  siokness  we  are 
sustained  in  the  arms  of  divine  mei*cy.  In  disasters  and  troubles  we  are  still 
with  God.  We  i*ejoice  that  to  all  who  know  thee,  to  all  who  can  appreciate 
thy  presence  in  the  great  world  outside  of  us,  to  all  who  experience  thy 
presence  in  their  own  inwaixl  consciousness,  to  all  who  can  take  thy  Word 
and  transmit  and  trausmute  its  sentences  into  their  own  understanding  and 
knowledge— we  rejoice  that  to  all  these  thou  art  a  God  of  infinite  goodness, 
and  menty,  and  truth.  Thou  art  a  God  of  inspiration,  and  upbuilding,  and 
helpfulness.  Thou  art  stimulating  to  developments,  and  thou  art  comforting 
%o  those  who  are  weary  with  striving.  Thou  dost  pity  those  who  have  fallen 
down.  Thou  dost  have  c-ompassion  upon  all  mankind.  Thou  knowest  that 
the  creature  was  made  subjec^t  to  vanity,  not  willingly,  but  by  reason  of  Him 
'Who  hath  sustained  him  in  hope.  Thou  knowest  that  the  whole  creation  is 
jproaning  and  tiuvailing.  Thou  knowest  that  there  is  a  life  of  whioh  all  our 
sufferings  hei'e  are  but  the  birth-pains,  and  toward  which  hands  helpless, 
even,  are  reached  forth;  toward  which  ten  thousand  endeavoi's  are  co- 
operating everywhere.  Thou  art  not  alone  the  God  of  the  Church,  here  and 
there  shut  up  in  houses  tliat  men  have  built.  Nor  art-  thou  alone  the  God  of 
nations,  parceled  and  appropriated  selfishly.  Kor  art  thou  alone  the  God  of 
those  that  are  civilized.  Kor  art  thou  alone  the  God  of  those  that  ara 
Christianized.  Thou  art  the  God  of  the  whole  earth.  Thy  compassion  \» 
toward  all  thy  creatures.  We  (rould  not  live,  if  we  did  not  believe  that  thou 
who  dost  sit  turning  the  shadow  and  the  darkness  upon  all  the  myriads  that 
are  wrestling  with  time  and  chance  art  mindful  of  them.  We  could  not 
live,  while  men  sigh,  and  groan,  and  long,  and  yeani,  and  know  not  what  to 
do«  if  we  believed  that  thou  didst  permit  the  wild  elements  and  dark  shapes 
to  sweep  through  the  world,  and  didst  not  care  for  those  who  suffered  fi-om 
fthese  thiugs.  How  couldst  thou  do  it,  great  God  of  goodness?  We  know 
that  thou  dost  <iare.  All  that  we  know  of  th«?e  interj»rot3  thee.  All  thy 
greatness  and  bounty,  all  thy  gentleness  and  h(4pfulness,  all  thy  swe^tn'jss 
and  purity,  all  the  light  of  rhy  nature,  all  thy  mercifulness  and  goodness, 
teach  us  that  thou  dost  care  for  every  living  (creature.  Thou  hast  thyself 
said  that  thou  dost  care  for  the  sparrow;  and  dost  thou  not  care  for  men? 
Thou  dost  count  the  hairs  of  our  head,  and  is  the  head  from  which  they 
spring  of  no  value  ? 

We  rejoice  in  thee,  un  versal  Father,  God  over  all,  blessed  forever,  and 
forever  blessing!  We  do  not  seek  to  pierce  thy  counsels,  nor  to  understand 
all  thy  ways.  Thou  must  he  hi^jher  than  our  understanding,  or  thou  <ouldst 
not  be  (fOd.  If  wo  worshiped  on  a  level  with  our  (•omprehensiou,  we  could 
not  woi*shlp  tliet*.  VI  w«i  compassed  thee  with  our  thought,  thou  wouldst  Ik* 
no  larger  than  wo  are;  hut  the  lines  of  thy  being  transcend  the  i-etich  of  our 
understanding,  so  that  iioncf  by  searching  can  find  thee  out,  nor  understand 
the  Almighty  to  perfection.  Something  of  thy  nature  we  know,  and  we  are 
blessed  in  every  particle  that  we  know ;  but  the  orb,  the  great  circuit  of  thy 
being,  compared  with  which  life  on  the  earth  is  but  as  a  drop  of  dew  com- 
pared to  the  globe— who  shall  know  this,  and  yet  be  a  man  ?    To  take  in  the 

wliole  amplitude  of  thy  nature  were  to  destroy  ourselves.    We  could  not 
contain  it. 

We  rejoice  that  there  is  so  much  of  thee;  that  thou  art  so  far  beyond  our 

experience  of  earthly  life;  that  thou  art  so  much  better  than  the  best;  to 

much  nobler  than  the  most  noble;  so  much  sweeter  than  the  dearest;  to 
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much  wiser  than  those  that  are  the  most  experienced  and  the  wisest  among 
men.  As  high  as  the  heaven  is  above  the  earth,  so  high  are  thy  thoughts 
above  our  thoughts ;  so  high  are  thy  mercies  above  our  mercies.  We  rejoice 
in  thee— in  all  that  we  understand  of  thee.  We  have  unlimitCHl  faith  that 
t  hat  which  is  yet  to  be  revealed  shall  be  infinitely  better  than  that  which  has 
been  revealed ;  that  it  shall  weave  itself  on  to  the  things  which  we  compre- 
hend; and  that  then  our  knowledge,  irradiated  by  the  more  perfect  light  of 
the  other  life,  ^huil  seem  to  us  not  less  true  than  now,  but  more  glorious  in 
its  truth,  when  all  that  lies  beyond  shall  wax  greater  and  more  potential. 
Blessed  be  thy  name,  thou  who  art  all  in  all,  that  thou  ai-t  sovereign ;  that 
thou  canstt  not  be  turned  from  thy  course;  and  that  the  everlasting  decrees 
of  thy  provideucre  and  mercy  hold  on  their  way,  too  high  for  men  to  batter, 
or  for  any  artillery  of  their  reason  to  destroy.  Thou  art  God,  and  canst  not 
take  coiiiisel  with  any,  because  thou  givest  counsel  to  all.  We  rejoice  that 
thou  art  supreme.  We  could  not  ri'st,  if  it  were  power  alone ;  nor  if  it  were 
wisdom ;  uor  if  it  were  justice;  but  as  it  is  love,  bearing  in  it»elf  justice,  aud 
wisdom,  aud  i)Ower,  and  truth,  and  goodness,  we  have  implicit  trust.  We 
put  ourselves  into  thy  hands.  We  put  our  life  there.  Living  or  dying,  we 
are  the  Lord's.  We  know  no  other  life  than  that  which  we  have  in  thee.  Wt* 
have  joined  oui-selves  to  thy  hie.  We  would  not  join  ourselves  to  that  which 
is  in  this  world.  We  have  no  iimbitiou  except  to  work  in  the  great  eternal 
ohauuel^i  of  thy  providence ;  to  do  that  wiiich  thou  art  doing,  and  which 
thou  dost  desii-e  us  to  do;  to  live  as  long  as  it  pleaseth  thee,  and  to  die  when 
it  suits  thee.  And  then  wc  believe  that  we  sliall  be,  not  thrown  into  aimi- 
hilution  and  darkness,  i)r.tgatheriKl  into  the  higher  company  %t  the  spiiit^  of 
just  men  made  perfwjt.  And  there  we  shall  look  baek,  to  stMle  over  tears;  to 
rejoice  over  defeats;  to  marvel  at  our  wanderings;  and  to  see  how,  all  the 
way,  thou  wert  guiding  us  by  a  silver  thread  that  never  once  broke;  that 
whatever  sorrow,  or  disaster,  or  suffering  thou  didst  send  upon  us  was  for 
jjurgood;  that  thou  didsl  eonvert  all  the  evil  which  th<»u  didst  permit  to 
overt4ike  us  intt;  ilual  l)enefit.  Wesluill  behold  thee  as  thou  art,  and  thy  way 
ou  eurlli,  ill  tlie  light  and  glory  of  thine  interpretation. 

Anil  now  we  pniy  that  the  comfort  of  God  may  be  with  every  one  of  us. 
i^clioid,  to-diiy,  we  pray  thee,  those  who  are  poor,  that  they  may  have  the 
unspc;ikjil)le  ricbe.^  of  thy  grace.  We  pray  for  all  these  who  are  hara.'^si'd 
and  vexed  in  tlieir  aftaii-s,  that  they  may  tlnd,  beyond  and  above  all  human 
happiness,  that  peace  which  i)asseth  all  undei^tanding.  We  pray  for  all  thai 
ai-e  aloiKs  (•!  lonely,  among  men,  that  they  may  have  the  prerwnce  of  (Tod. 
Tlion,  .le^^us,  wen  without  companionship  on  earth,  and  yet  tliou  didst  r<ay 
that  tlion  M-eit  not  alone,  be<anse  the  Father  was  with  thee;  and  wilt  thou 
he  with  all  tho>e  who  uee<l  comi)anionship,  and  have  it  not.  Be  with  the 
young;  with  ilie  wamlering;  with  those  who  are  unrest  rain  tnl,  and  who  aiv 
progressing  farther  and  farther  in  evil;  and  turn  them  back  to  that  whi«h  U 
right  ami  nol)le;  and  maj' they  know  the  crompassion  of  God,  and  trust  in 
his  mercy  ai»d  love. 

We  oeseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  be  with  all  those  who  are  burdened  and 
tronhh-d  l)r«au>e  they  have  done  wrong,  or  are  doing  wrong.  O  thou  that 
dost  behold  the  ]»cst  as  ever  doing  imperfectly  and  wrongfully,  have  ctun- 
passi«»n  upon  the  gr<»at  world's  population,  that  are  striving  upward  with 
iutinite  lnllrmitie^  toward  inlinite  periection.  And  we  beseech  of  thee  that 
thou  ^\  ilt  give  to  us  all  the  heart  that  thou  hast  in  thine  own  self;  with  ^cn- 
tlemss;  with  forbearance;  with  kindness,  one  to  another;  with  foi'giving 
love;  with  eompa^ision. 

Gnmt  that  we  may  look,  not  with  the  eyes  of  animals  upon  animals,  to 
rend  and  teai-.  May  we  rather  have  breathed  into  us  the  spirit  of  our  Father 
in  heaven.    May  we  d^^lrvi  to  suffer  i-ather  than  to  cause  suffering. 
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We  pray  that  thou  wilt  fill  thy  Churches,  everywhere,  with  that  spirit  of 
Christ  which  led  him  to  bow  down  his  head  in  sorrow  and  darkness— Him 
that  stood  in  the  utmost  glory— that  he  mi^ht  bring  to  the  erring  and  lost 
light,  and  life,  and  heavenly  salvation.  May  there  be  the  pitifulness  of 
('hrist  in  all  his  didciple^.  May  all  thy  Churches  throw  down  the  battered 
walls  and  the  artillery  with  which  they  have  vexed  and  annoyed  men,  and 
isXYe  pea(.>e  to  them.  Where  the  landscape  has  been  torn  up  by  camps  and 
warring  soldiers;  where  all  things  have  been  disfigured  or  destroyed  by 
violence,  give  us  back  again  the  sweet  possession  of  the  flowers  and  fruit  of 
t;hat  peace  which  thy  Word  was  sent  to  bring  to  this  world. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  fulfill  thy  promises  which  thou  hast  made  toward 
the  race.  May  we  understand  thee  better,  and  be  more  i>atient  in  waiting 
•tor  thee;  and  may  we  never  have  a  doubt  tliat,  in  the  end,  thou  wiltgather 
x'Ul  thine  own,  that  the  whole  world  will  l>e  redeemed,  and  that  the  new 
Sieaven  and  tlie  new  earth  will  dwell  together  in  righteousness. 

Hear  us  in  these  our  petitions,  and  answer  us,  through  Christ  Jesus  our 
Xord.    Atmu, 


4»» 


PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

• 

We  pray  that  thy  ble8:*ing  may  rest  upon  the  word  spoken.  Teaoh  us, 
who  have  had  the  Bible  all  our  lives  without  knowing  anything  about  it,  to 
learn  what  treasures  there  are  waiting  for  us.  Teach  us  to  look  at  it  with 
eyes  enlightened  by  thy  Spirit.  May  we  know  the  voice  of  God  as  different 
from  the  voice  of  men.  We  pray  tliat  thou  wilt  teach  us  the  truth,  not  only, 
but  the  kindness,  the  sweetness,  and  the  gentleness  in  thy  Word;  and  give 
us  aspiration,  give  us  encouragements  keep  us  from  despair,  and  make  us  all 
the  way  throusfh  life  to  strive,  though  we  be  cons^cious  all  the  while  of  not 
attaining,  until  we  reach  that  higher  and  blessed  ground  where  we  shall  see 
thee  as  thou  art,  and  be  satisfied,  even  with  ourselves.  And  the  praise  of  our 
salvation  we  will  give  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit.    Amen, 


TKIS  LITE  COMPLETED  IN  THE 

LIEE  TO  COME. 


**  For  here  have  we  no  oontinuing  oity,  but  we  leek  one  to  oome."-- 
H«b.  ziiL  U. 


We  are  not  to  suppose  that  ours  is  the  era  of  gi'eat  cities,  as  com- 
pared with  earlier  periods.  City-building,  in  some  respects,  was 
more  remarkable  in  antiquity  than  it  is  now.  With  us,  the  building  .  . 
of  cities  follows  private  enterprise.  It  foUows  some  law,  whatever 
it  may  be,  within  itself.  There  was  a  time  when  a  sovereign  so 
owned  his  people,  and  the  wealth  of  the  whole  region,  tliat  he  could 
build  as  he  pleased.  A  unity  of  power  and  design  and  unexampled 
richness  enabled  the  city-builder  of  antiquity  to  do  even  more  than 
the  freedom  of  modem  enterprise  achieves  in  our  .day.  The  Egyp- 
tian cities  were,  according  to  the  best  accounts,  full  memorable ;  and 
the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  cities  yet,  in  their  luins,  attest  their 
magnitude  and  magnificence.  The  whole  country  cast  of  the  Jor- 
dan, in  the  time  of  Christ,  was  alive  with  cities.  Galilee  was  so 
populous  that  Josephus  says  there  were  some  fifteen  hundred 
cities,  \nth  over  ten  thousand  inhabitants  apiece ;  and  modern  re- 
search is  showing  that  ruin  touches  ruin  all  over  that  land,  in 
Eschalon  there  are  still  the  memorials  of  Greek  and  Roman  achieve- 
ment in  the  building  of  cities ;  and  farther  to  the  southeast  some 
most  extraordinary  cities  are  standing  to-day  in  the  wilderness  as 
perfect  as  they  did  in  the  hour  when  the  hammer  ceased  to  sound 
on  them, — the  doors  of  stone  turning  as  if  they  had  never  turned 
before,  and  the  silent  streets  and  empty  houses  being  absolutely 
void,  and  for  centuries  without  a  history,  the  very  knowledge  of  who 
built  them  and  held  them  being  lost. 

Cities,  then,  so  far  from  being  a  product  of  this  later  day,  belong 
rather  to  antiquity  than  to  modern  times. 

To  the  Jews,  a  city  had  a  significance  which  it  scarcely  had  to 
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any  other.     You  know  how  anxiously  their  own  history  was  im- 
pressed upon  their  mind  and  their  imagination^  and  how  it  was  tho 
design  of  God  to  deyelop  in  them^  through  patriotism,  the  religious 
feeling.     And  so  every  element  of  their  history  was  eelebrated — ^the 
experiences  of  the  fathers ;  theii'  going  down  into  Egypt ;  their  cap- 
tivity ;  and  theii*  wanderings  in  the  wilderness.     It  was  during  the 
long  period  of  these  wanderings,  w^hen  they  dwelt  in  camps  and  tents, 
that  city  had  a  s})ecial  meaning  in  the  ear  of  the  Jews — ^|>articularly 
when  Jerusalem  became  in  good  earnest  a  city,  and  the  temple  iiad 
been  built,  so  that  the  altar  was  no  longer  kejit  in  a  tabernacle. 
Eound  about  the  temple,  on  mighty  iDck-hills,  the  city  itself  was 
established,  and  was  walled  in;  and  when  its  palaces  multipUed, 
then  Jerusalem    became    glorious ;    and   the  Psalmist's  and  the 
prophets'  writings  are  full  of  celebrations  over  the  great  city  of  God 
— Jerusalem. 

But  strong  and  glorious  as  it  was,  after  all,  it  was  not  a  real 
refuge.  The  very  city  of  Jerusalem  that,  as  compared  with  the 
Avandering  camps  and  tents  of  skins  or  of  canvas,  seemed  to  be  a 
marvel  of  permanence,  might  be  a  shelter  a^d  defense  from  the 
minor  evils  of  life,  such  as  the  aggression  of  armies,  the  inroads  of 
oppressors,  the  assaults  of  outward  enemies  of  every  kind ;  but 
what  help  could  it  furnish  for  those  unavoidable  evils  which,  after 
all,  bring  int^)  lifi^  more  suffering  than  the  armed  hand — care,  fear, 
remorse,  ili<aj)pointment,  bereavement — tlioee  mischiefs  which  lift 
no  banner,  and  sound  no  trumpet,  which  move  by  day  and  by 
night,  and  invade  all  cities  and  all  dwellings.  Old  Jerusalem 
could  not  deliver  nor  be  a  refuge  from  these  enemies,  which  eat  the 
heail  and  core  out  of  life  more  than  ever  it  is  crushed  out  by  op- 
pression. 

When  famine  and  death  came ;  when  the  cradle  and  the  couch 
were  desolated ;  when  child,  parent,  companion  and  fellow-laborer 
were  taken  away,  then  there  was  no  refuge  in  Jerusalem.  It  afford- 
ed no  protection  against  such  adversaries.  The  ten  thousand  bur- 
<lens  of  life,  all  the  things  which  mainly  beat  u})on  humanity  and 
aflliet  it — there  was  no  rclease  in  the  city  from  these. 

The  language  of  the  text  is  not  full  of  despondency  and  sadness : 
it  is  courageous ;  it  is  hopeful.  The  course  of  thought  is  remark- 
able for  its  unconscious  ingenuity.  It  exhorts  men  to  be  established 
through  grace  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     It  says  : 

''  It  is  a  prood  thiii^  tbat  tho  heart  lie  established  with  ^race:  Dot  with 
iDeatti,  whicli  iiave  not  prohteil  them  tliat  have  beeu  occupied,  therein.** 

lie  religious,  not  by  mere  form  and  ceremony,  but  by  actual  ^x- 
2>ttrienccs  of  the  iiOuL 
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That  naturally  reminded  him  of  the  sacrifices  that  were  offered 

on  the  altar ;  and  he  spiritualized  tliem  : 

**  We  have  au  altar,  whereof  they  have  no  right  to  eat,  whioh  aerre  the 
tabemaole  [the  Jews  who  do  not  accept  Christ].'* 

And  then,  while  speaking  of  the  altar,  one  of  the  facts  connected 
with  sacrifices  comes  to  his  mind : 

**  For  the  bodies  of  those  beasts,  whose  blood  is  brought  into«the  sano- 
tnary  by  the  high-priest  for  sin,  are  burned  without  the  oamp." 

And  that  suggests  the  fact  that  Christ  suffered  outside  of  the 
city  of  Jerusalem : 

**  Wherefore,  Jesus,  also,  that  he  might  sanotify  the  people  with  his  own 
blood,  suffered  without  the  gate.  Let  us  go  forth,  therefore,  unto  him  with- 
out the  camp,  bearing  his  rex>roaoh." 

Leave  the  city ;  give  up  the  refuge  and  the  stronghold  ;  follow 
that  man  who  was  a  malefactor  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  go  off  to  the 
camp  with  him. 

**  For  here  have  we  no  continuing  city ;,  but  we  seek  one  to  come." 

Give  yourself  to  your  religious  faith — to  that  faith  which  once 
carried  with  it  ostracism  and  reproach  ;  to  that  faith  which  hlocked 
up  the  ways  of  life  ;  to  that  faith  which  made  patriotism  itself  a 
torment  and  a  burden.  Go  boldly  out  after  Jesus,  no  matter  if  you 
abandon  old  Jerusalem.  You  have  no  continuing  city  here.  This 
is  good  for  a  while,  but  there  is  something  better.  We  seek  u  city — 
another  and  better  one.  An  invisible  and  superior  life  was  held 
out  as  a  cheer  and  a  comfort  amid  the  infelicities,  the  infidelities, 
the  sufferings  and  the  duties  of  this  lower  mortal  life. 

There  is  in  the  Bible  no  formal  consecutive  statement  of  the 
uses  of  this  life.  Its  duties  are  continually  pointed  out  to  us  ;  the 
motives  to  right  conduct  are  sharpened  and  pressed  home  upon  us  ; 
but  there  is  no  philosophical  statement  in  the  Bible,  anywhere,  of 
the  full  design  and  purpose  of  this  mortal  life.  Why  were  men 
bom  into  the  world  ?  Why  were  they  put  into  such  circumstances 
and  such  relations  ?  What  need  was  there  that  men  who  are  to  be 
gathered  home  to  heaven  should  start  so  far  away,  and  on  a  road  so 
ragged,  so  precipitous  and  so  dangerous  ?  Nothing  is  told  us  ou 
these  points.  Nor  are  our  relations  with  the  other  life  stated  with 
such  philosophical  definiteness  as  that  with  which  we  to-day  are 
attempting  to  state  them.  Scattered  here  and  there  are  glimpses, 
hints,  partial  statements ;  and  from  these,  illustrated  by  our  oxpcn- 
^oe,  we  derive  no  inconsiderable  knowledge — at  any  rate,  approxi- 
mations toward  knowledge— of  the  relations  which  this  life  sustains 
to  the  other. 

That  this  life  is  a  stage  on  which  to  develop  the  human  soul  is 
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Bcarcely  to  be  doubted.  All  our  good  things  are  evolved  from  the 
conditions  of  hnman  life.  The  evolution  of  facultv  into  conduct 
and  into  character ;  the  fixing  of  principles  in  a  man^s  life,  so  that 
they  become  powers  in  him, — these  things  are  accomplished  by  the 
schooling  of  life  itself.  No  man  inherits  activity,  enterprise,  fore- 
sight, justice,  benevolence,  the  finer  feelings.  They  are  developed 
in  him  by  training ;  and  it  is  a  training  for  which  this  world  is 
specially  adapted.  It  is  a  good  grinding  world.  It  is  a  good  sharp- 
ening world.  It  is  a  good  stimulating  world.  It  is  not  a  restful 
world  altogether.  It  is  a  world  that  wakes  men  up,  and  by  ten 
thousand  necessities  on  every  side  compels  them  to  think,  and  to 
think  far  ahead ;  to  forbear,  and  to  deny  themselves ;  to  restrain 
self-indulgence ;  to  consider  others  as  well  as  themselves ;  to  com- 
bine thoughts,  and  to  systematize  them.  It  is  a  world  which  is 
educating  men  into  practical  philosophy  and  economy.  The  world, 
by  its  very  necessities,  engenders  in  men  these  various  traits ;  and 
it  is  fair,  since  it  does  so  universally,  to  say  that  it  was  designed  to 
do  so. 

At  a  later  stage,  these  qualities  in  parents  become  transmissible : 
and  yet,  not  the  less  are  they  educated  by  the  relations  suatained  tc 
daily  duty  in  practical  life.  No  matter  with  what  endowment  or 
genius  in  morals  or  aesthetics  a  man  comes  into  life,  no  man  is  so 
endowed  that  he  is  not  obliged  to  feel  the  pressure  of  the  great 
round  world  upon  him.  Religious  institutions  can  never  do  the 
work  of  the  economic  and  social  institutions  of  society.  Religion 
does  its  work.  It  holds  up  a  higher  ideal  than  would  naturally  be 
engendered  in  life.  It  also  discloses  to  us  the  relations  of  present 
virtue  or  vice  to  future  consequences.  But  above  all,  religion 
has  in  its  bosom  the  light  and  the  stimulus  that  are  necessary  to 
bring  men  to  the  use  of  this  mortal  life.  It  is  not  itself  a  substitute 
for  daily  duties.  It  is  that  wiiich  teaches  us  how  to  perform  those 
duties.  It  is  the  stimulus  by  which  we  are  moved  to  a  perform- 
ance of  them.  It  is  like  a  chart :  it  shows  where  we  are  to  sail.  It 
is  like  a  map  :  it  describes  the  country,  but  does  not.  cultivate 
it.  It  is  like  a  scientific  treatise  on  gi-ain  and  fruit  :  it  does  not 
contain  crops,  but  gives  directions  for  raising  them.  A  book  on 
farming  has  in  it  instruction  by  which  men,  going  out  of  the  book 
into  the  field,  develop  fruit  and  grain.  And  the  Word  of  God  is  a 
book  of  directions  which  stimulates  us  to  develop  out  of  practical 
life  a  daily  religious  experience.  For  there  is  no  religion  except  in 
the  vital  powers  of  men  in  a  state  of  activity.  Religion  is  something 
that  is  in  the  living  souls  of  living  men,  and  not  something  that  is 
oatdde  of  men,  and  that  4(iaccii^^  w-^wi  t\ve\ru 
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The  world  being  a  training  school,  men  are  held  to  it.  It  is 
right  that  men  should  live,  and  that  they  should  wish  to  live,  since 
the  world  is  a  school  where  God  is  preparing  them  for  a  higher  con- 
dition. The  instinct  of  life,  witliout  a  thought,  is  very  strong  in 
the  race  at  large.  Man's  spontaneous  self-defense  is  a  sort  of  psy- 
chologic record  of  the  early  stages  through  which  the  race  has 
passed. 

This  desire  of  living  differs  in  different  individuals  and  races. 
Among  cei-tain  portions  of  the  Chinese,  it  would  seem  as  though  the 
desire  of  life  was  almost  unfelt.  They  accept  death  with  the  same 
equanimity  with  which  we  would  accept  a  bath,  or  any  slight  varia- 
tion of  our  daily  duty.  We  can  scaixjcly  understand  a  race  that  is 
so  apathetic,  and  in  whom  the  instinct  of  life  is  so  feeble,  that  it 
aoarccly  acts  at  all.  But,  in  general,  the  instinct  of  life  is  so  strong 
t:hat  it  overacts,  and  men  are  more  afraid  of  dying  than  of  dis- 
honor. To  save  life,  men  sacrifice  whatever  is  noble  in  manhood, 
t:hus  showing  the  overaction  of  this  instinct. 

To  the  instinct  of  living  arc  added  the  chords  that  bind  men  to 
life,  derived  from  the  affections,  and  the  relations  which  the  affec- 
t^ions  sustain  in  this  world.  When  men  are  standing  in  groups,  as 
parents  and  children,  or  brothers  and  sisters,  or  companions,  or 
partners  in  life,  it  is  not  strange  that  over  and  above  the  instinct  of 
life,  which  has  no  thoughtfulness,  there  should  be  a  strong  desire  to 
live  for  the  sake  of  love,  and  all  the  relations  which  have  been 
"brooded  by  love. 

Then,  the  pursuits  of  life  add  farther  stimulus  to  continuance 
here.  For,  when  men  are  roused  up  by  ambition,  and  'are  inter- 
ested in  the  procuring  of  property,  they  experience  a  pleasurable 
excitement  in  their  vocations.  The  pursuits  of  the  chase  and  of 
angling  are  known  to  be  very  exciting  ;  and  of  the  same  kind,  only 
enlarged  and  more  variously  rich,  arc  the  pursuits  of  ambition  for 
power  and  for  wealth,  and  for  all  those  elements  that  go  with  wealth 
and  power.  When  men  are  actively  engaged  in  life,  they  want  to 
live,  frequently,  not  because  they  are  afraid  to  die,  not  because 
there  is  not  something  very  good  beyond,  but  because  they  have  so 
identified  themselves  with  stimulating  and  rewai*ding  pursuits,  that 
they  desire  to  carry  them  on,  and  cany  them  out.  These  things 
were  added  to  the  original  Instinct,  to  bind  men  to  this  life. 

Then,  there  are  the  attainments  which  we  reach.  When  men 
have  surrounded  themselves,  by  good  and  honest  labor  of  their  own, 
with  competence,  with  things  pleasant  to  the  senses  and  to  the  soul ; 
when  they  have  the  testimony  of  their  conscience  that  they  are 
wisely  employing  all  the  bounties  of  divine  providence  which  they 
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iiave  been  instrumental  in  procuring ;  when  they  are  oonscions  that 
tlicy  are  administering  them  nobly  and  generously ;  that  they  are 
protectors  of  the  weak  ;  that  they  are  eyes  to  the  blind ;  that  they 
are  a  right-hand  of  power  to  those  that  have  no  defenders ;  that 
their  thought-power,  and  motive-powery  and  wealth,  are  used  for 
promoting  the  happiness  of  their  fellow-men — then  it  is  right  and 
proper  that  they  should  stand  with  pride  in  the  midst  of  their  re- 
sources, and  be  glad  of  God's  goodness  to  them,  and  wish  to  con- 
tinue still  to  live  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  has  given  them. 

So  there  was  no  noe4  of  promulgating  a  law  against  taking 
one's  life.  That  is  not  the  besetting  sin  of  the  world.  It  is  provided 
for  by  an  instinct  which  overacts  rather  than  underacts.  It  usuaDy 
makes  men  cowards  in  moral  things.  They  are  bound  to  this  life 
by  their  attainments,  by  their  pursuits,  and  by  their  affections,  m 
well  as  by  the  instinct  of  life. 

Nor  was  the  life  to  come  so  disclosed  to  men  as  to  put  this  life  to 
shame.  Aside  from  other  reasons  why  the  great  future  is  obscured 
from  us,  there  seems  to  be  the  idea  that  a  clear  disclosure  of  a  life 
higher  than  this,  would  tend  to  defeat  that  education  for  which  this 
life  was  instituted.  The  revelation  of  the  next  life  might  have  set 
up  a  contrast,  to  the  shame  of  this  life.  The  life  to  come  might 
have  been  made  to  appear  so  desirable  that  no  man  would  long  to 
stay.  If  heaven  were  represented  to  men  as  so  sure,  so  ample,  and 
so  visible  tliat  the  world  itself  seemed  like  a  mere  shadow  ;  if  the 
otlier  side  were  made  so  bright  tliat  tliis  side  stood  in  a  perpetual 
twilight,  men  would  be  left  without  courage  to  discharge  those 
duties  on  "which  their  development  depends.  As  passengers  on  a 
voyage  merely  wliilc  away  tlie  time,  without  studying  or  applying 
any  department  of  knowledge,  ueitlier  building  nor  reaping,  but 
only  waiting  to  get  to  tlieir  destination,  with  the  joyful  prospect  of 
standing  once  again  on  a  firm  foundation  ;  so  it  would  be  with 
men  in  this  world,  if  they  had  such  a  sense  of  the  other  life  as  to 
take  no  interest  in  this.  They  would  say,  "The  best  thing  a  man 
can  do  is  to  wait,"  and  would  make  no  exertion  to  profit  by  their 
circumstances  and  relations  here,  relying  upon  the  hope  and  expec- 
tation of  being  exalted  and  ennobled  yonder. 

Hence  the  notable  ^visdom  of  Scriptui'c,  which  so  discloses  the 
life  to  come  as  that  it  shall  in  the  first  place  inspire  activity  in  good- 
ness on  earth.  It  was  not  left  carelesslv.  It  was  not  in  vain,  I 
take  it,  that  the  method  of  divine  teaching  was  such  as  it  was.  It 
had  a  distinct  relation  to  the  end  of  things.  Experience  teaches  us 
that  the  revelation  of  the  life  which  is  to  come  has  inspired  men 
with  intense  enterprise,  intense  activity,  and  that  they  have  been 
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millings  for  the  sake  of  that  which  they  dimly  descried,  but  did  not 
fiiUy  nnderstand,  to  bear,  to  forbear,  and  to  go  through  all  the 
disgmco  and  endure  all  tlie  trials  that  were  necessary  for  the  bring- 
ing out  of  a  ]>erfect  manhood  in  this  world. 

The  wisdom  of  Scripture  in  its  mode  of  disclosing  the  life  to 
come  is  seen,  too,  in  this  :  that  it  gives  courage  under  difficulties 
and  dangers.  For,  though  we  niay  not  know  what  is  the  sum  of  all 
the  joj^s  which  are  involved  in  living  beyond  the  grave,  though  we 
may  not  enter  into  all  the  particulars,  though  certainly  the  familiar 
flow  of  events  there  is  not  given  to  us,  yet  we  have  a  vague,  indis- 
tinct, but  ])erhaps  none  the  less  stimulating  sense  that  the  other 
life  is  a  remuneration  for  this ;  that  it  fills  up  the  deficiencies  of 
this ;  that  it  cleanses  away  the  imperfections  of  this.  It  gives  just 
enough  hope  to  inspire  courage,  and  make  men  patient  under 
difficulties  and  dangers.  If  they  are  valiant  here,  and  if  they  en- 
dure to  the  end,  they  shall  be  pillars  in  the  temple  of  God. 

\yhile,  on  the  one  hand,  revelation  is  not  so  clear  as  to  make  men 
ashamed,  or  take  away  from  tlicm  the  taste  and  relish  of  things 
here  present,  it  is  clear  enough,  and  stimulating  enough,  to  make 
men  courageous  under  dangei-s  and  difficulties  in  this  life.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  tlie  \\o\)q  of  heaven,  thousands,  tens  of  thousands, 
myriads  of  long-sufferiug  heroes,  of  whom  the  world  is  not  woi-tliy, 
would  not  have  had  their  names  recorded,  and  would  not  have 
been  the  Jieroes  that  they  were. 

So,  too,  the  wisdom  of  Scripture,  in  its  mode  oi:  teaching  the 
other  life,  is  sbown  in  that  it  spiritualizes  eaitbly  enjoyments.  For 
we  'ire  taught  that  that  life  and  this  have  necessary  and  inseparable 
connections ;  that,  in  some  way,  cause  and  etfect  have  their  opemtion 
respecting  both  ;  and  that  what  we  sow  we  shall  reap.  If,  thereiore, 
we  sow  to  the  tiesh,  we  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption  ;  but  il  we 
sow  to  the  Spint,  we  shall  of  the  Spint  re^p  life  everlasting,  iiie 
revelation  of  the  other  life  tends  to  spintualize  every  one  of  the 
enjoyments  of  this  life.  The  flesh  tends  toward  the  animal — towaixi 
brutahty.  We  are  perpetually  thrown  down  toward  sensuousncss. 
It  is  well  that  we  have  a  great  heaven  over  us,  tilled  with  sym- 
bols, and  not  with  realities,  to  our  eye — ^with  interpretations  and 
prophesies  that  are  full  of  vague  yet  intense  stimulus,  tending 
to  draw  us  away  from  the  senses,  and  to  make  our  joys  purer  and 
higher,  as  well  as  bnghter  and  better. 

it  is  so  revealed,  too,  that  it  repairs  the  losses  and  rounds  out  the 
imperfections  of  this  life.  To  a  reflectiye  mind,  there  is  notliing 
sadder  than  the  endless  mistakes  that  seem  to  be  part  and  parcel  of 
human  necessity.     There  are  thousands,  myriads,  who  stand  in  Lb 
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with  a  very  small  capita ;  and  that  is  wasted  rather  than  increased, 
[n  the  majority  of  cases,  one  talent  remains  one  talent.  Now  and 
then  five  talents  produce  five  others;  or  ten  talents  produce  ten 
othere  ;  but  taking  the  race  throughout,  how  exceedingly  imperfect 
it  is !  Whei*e  there  is  one  good  horse  that  dies  and  makes  liis 
loss  fell,  a  hundred  men  die  without  being  missed  in  any  way  what- 
v.\Q\\  The  noblest  thing  that  ever  was  put  upon  the  earth  is  the 
human  soul  in  the  body  ;  and  the  cheapest  thing  that  was  ever  put 
upon  the  earth  is  that  same  soul.  The  superfluity  of  time  is  man- 
kind. Millions  of  men  die  eveiy  single  year,  and  do  not  leave  a 
thought  behind  them  for  which  the  world  is  any  better.  Millions 
of  men  die  who  have  never  made  one  invention ;  who  have  never 
improved  a  road  ;  who  have  never  enhanced  the  value  of  a  utensil  in 
the  house ;  who  have  never  polished  the  ways  of  life  ;  who  have 
never  added  one  incitement  to  virtue  ;  who  have  never  been  more 
thun  the  moth-miller ;  who  have  simply  been  bom,  cried  through 
their  childhood,  and  eaten  and  gnawed  as  the  mice  or  worms  eat 
and  gnaw.  They  were  filled  full ;  they  rounded  out  their  life ;  they 
died,  and  went  back  to  dust  And  if  you  ask  in  an  hoar,  in  a  day, 
in  a  week,  in  a  month,  in  a  year,  what  is  lost — nothing  !  They  are 
not  missed  tvom.  their  place.  Nay,  more  pitiful  than  all,  their  place 
was  waited  for.  And  when,  at  last,  they  are  shuffled  out,  another 
j^tops  in,  and  is  l)cttcr  otf  for  their  going. 

To  look  upon  this,  going  on  in  tlie  East,  in  the  West,  in  the 
iNortn,  in  the  ^?()^til,  and  u]m)ii  M  continents  and  islands  ;  to  see 
races  and  goncrations»  of  men,  witli  all  their  imi)erfections  and 
wceiKnossos,  dropping  out  of  this  si)here  of  existence,  and  sinking 
into  Lorgetfulness, — cannot  but  till  with  profound  ponderings  the 
mind  of  every  refiective  man  who  roiids  the  queries,  whether  God 
IS  Iho  (Jod  of  the  Jews  oniv,  or  whether  he  is  the  Gk)d  of  the 
lientilcs  also  ;  or  when  he  hears  the  question  discussed,  whether 
iioathcn  nations  are  object^s  of  God's  mercy  or  not. 

but  wMien  we  bnng  the  matter  nearer  liome,  and  look  at  our  own 
iivcf?,  our  minds  arc  still  exercised  m  much  the  same  way.  Consider 
now  small  a  part  of  our  life  is  redeemed  from  mere  lieshly  existence, 
i.onsider  how  large  a  part  of  human  life  is  spent  m  sleep.  During 
ono-third  of  a  man's  life  he  is  shoved  back  into  the  shop  for  repairs 
—tor  night  is  but  a  repair  shop,  ij^ight  hours  is  the  average  daily 
amount  of  sleep.  Tiicre  are  twenty-four  hours  in  a  day,  and  one- 
third  of  that  period  is  used  up  in  black  nothingness,  only  getting 
materials  together  for  the  other  two-thirds.  And  if  you  take  out  of 
J"he  remainder  all  the  time  that  is  required  for  eating,  and  the 
ninons  pauses  and  iT\leYV«k.\?»  \,\i?i\  c^ecKw  vV^w^^  the  day,  it  may,  I 
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tkink,  be  said  that  full  one-half  of  a  man's  life  is  waste,  and  is  made 
BO  by  the  economy  in  which  we  are  bom,  and  by  the  necessities  of 
the  condition  in  which  we  are  placed. 

If,  then,  you  take  into  account  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  the  uses  of 
life  are  concerned,  men  are  bom  without  knowledge,  bom  inexperi- 
enced, bom  with  poor  teachers,  bom,  some  in  the  far  frigid  north, 
some  in  neighborhoods  where  there  is  but  little  culture,  some  where 
they  are  surrounded  by  honest,  virtuous,  true  men,  some  in  one 
place  and  some  in  another,  without  their  choice,  and  in  endlessly 
varied  circumstances,  and  with  such  a  lack  of  information  that  they 
Iiave  to  make  long  circuits  to  do  tilings  which,  if  they  were  in- 
structed, could  be  done  by  them  in  a  moment ;  if  you  consider  how 
xnany  things  miscarry ;  if  you  bear  in  mind  how  much  of  the  best 
'jpaxi  of  life  is  squandered,  you  cannot  but  be  filled  with  sadness  and 
x^iouming.     And  if  it  were  not  that,  after  all,  it  is  not  what  a  man 
eats,  nor  what  he  drinks,  nor  what  he  wears,  nor  what  he  builds, 
xior  what  he  leaves  behind  him  at  death,  but  what  he  carries  with 
\nxa  beyond  the  grave, — if  it  were  not  that  this  tells  the  story  ;  if  it 
^were  not  tnio  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  witliin  a  man,  and  that 
'what  he  is  determines  his  worth  in  the  life  to  come,  the  contempla- 
tion  of  this  subject  would  be  unendurable.      There  is  many  a 
boor,  who,  according  to  his  circumstances  and  ability,  is  patient, 
lionest,  and  self-sacrificing,  and  who  is  endeavoring  to  build  up  and 
strengthen  the  elements  of  an  inward  manhood,  that  lie  undis- 
closed in  the  body,  but  are  there,  and  only  want  the  right  con- 
ditions to  develop  them.      In  the  month   of   March,  ten  million 
million  things  lie  beneath  the  ground,  ready,  and  listening  for  the 
piping  wind  to  give  them  release  from  their  frozen  state,  that  they 
may  break  out  from  the  seed,  bud  and  blossom,  and  bring  forth 
fruit.     And  so,  methinks,  all  the  world  around,  where  ^he  Christian 
leaven  has  found  its  way,  there  are  men  who,  by  the  great  diflfnsed 
providence  of  God,  arc  taught  self-denial,  and  faith,  and  hope,  and 
j[)atience,  and  kindness  for  others,  and   reverence  for  God ;  and 
though  these  things  amount  to  very  little  as  compared  with  higher 
developments,  they  are  sufficient  for  germs  ;  and  they  lie  in  the  bud 
waiting  for  the  influences  that  are  to  bring  them  forth. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  other  life,  which  stands  over  against  and 
above  this,  is  to  be  a  life  in  which  men  wiU  find  that  their  losses 
were  no  losses,  that  their  imperfections  were  only  relative  to  time, 
and  that,  according  to  their  circumstances,  placed  where  they 
were,  they  were  all  the  while  carr\ing  up  within  themselves  the 
elements  of  God.  But  to  those  \o  whom  this  life  is  all ;  to  those 
who  do  not  regard  the  other  life  as  a  compensation  for  this,  or  as  its 
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complement ;  to  those  who  do  not  understand  that  things  which 
have  their  feeble  .beginnings  here  are  carried  out  to  their  endings 
there — to  such  the  mistakes  of  this  life  seem  fatal.  It  is  a  comfort  to 
believe  that  our  mistakes  m  this  world  will  have  rectification  in  the 
world  to  come — as  they  will.  Our  successes  are  not  so  profitable  to 
us  as  our  mistakes ;  for  successes  .generally  promote  pride  and 
vanity,  while  mistakes  promote  humility.  Mistakes  make  a  man 
look  back  and  see  what  he  has  been,  what  he  has  done,  and  what  he 
has  missed,  and  why  he  missed  it  Mistakes  are  full  of  thought 
The  best  things  of  our  experience  have  come  from  the  mistakes  of 
life.  Mistakes  hatch  wisdom.  Successes  hatch  pride  and  vanity. 
All  the  inequalities  of  life,  all  its  burdens,  all  the  things  which  make 
men  sigh,  will,  let  us  hope,  be  made  right  hereafter.  Do  you  say, 
**The  mysterious  providence  of  God — I  do  not  understand  it  ?^ 
What  you  understand  not  now,  you  shall  understand  by  and 
by.  The  other  life  stands  over  against  this,  to  catch  it,  and  mold 
it,  and  supply  what  it  lacks. 

If  these  views  arc  tru^,  then  I  may  say  to  all  who  are  happy  in 
this  life,  that  their  happiness  should  be  to  them  a  prophesy  or 
revelation  of  the  happiness  they  are  to  enjoy  in  the  other  life. 
There  is  no  perfect  joy,  no  joy  worth  speaking  of,  in  this  world. 
The  joys  that  we  have  here  are  better  than  nothing ;  they  are 
suflScient  for  the  hour;  but,  aft^r  all,  every  noble  nature  feeb 
that  the  sweet  sounds  of  this  life  are  but  far-away,  faint  notes  of  the 
song  that  will  be  infinitely  sweeter  in  the  life  which  is  to  come. 
All  heart-gladness  bore  is  a  feeble  attempt  of  nature  to  prophesy 
the  gladness  that  rolls  in  choral  grandeur  above  our  heads  in 
tlie  sphere  beyond.  Happiness  in  this  world  ought  not  to  root 
or  anchor  us  hero,  to  satisfy  us  here,  or  teach  us  to  build  our 
foundations  .here.  We  have  here  no  continuing  city.  We  seek  one 
t )  come.  By  joy,  by  sorrow,  by  hope,  by  patient  endurance,  by 
..  looking  up,  by  looking  down,  by  all  means,  we  are  seeking  ''a  ciiy 
which  hath  foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God. " 

These  views  come  also  to  those  who  suffer  affliction — and  how 
many  there  are  1  If  the  roll  were  called,  and  if  we  could  muster  on 
some  great  plain  all  those  who  ftre  sufferers ;  if  we  could  draw  out 
from  their  hidden  recesses  in  society  those  who  are  endeavoring  to 
hide  their  woes,  what  a  strange  army  of  men  would  be  gathered  I 
Those  who  are  in  bodily  affliction ;  those  who  suffer  ih  mind  ;  those 
who  are  diseased  in  ten  thousand  ways  in  human  life, — if  all  these 
should  be  gathered  together,  how  few  would  be  left  behind  !  How 
vast  would  be  the  multitude ! 

Now,  the  Word  o^  CVoA  ^^wc^^^^  \kv\\»  \i\wyl  is  the  symbol  of 
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perfectness ;  that  by   saffering  we  grow  toward  perfection ;  and 
that  whctn  Christ  shed  his  blood  for   the  remission  of  sins,   ho 
set  forth,   in  glorious  symbolism,  the  truth  that  the  whole  crea- 
tion works   upward  largely  by  the  attrition  of  suffering.      Blood 
and  death   are   not  coarse  and  brutal  things:  they  are  symbols 
of  a  universal  necessity.     The  whole  creation  groans  and  travails 
in  pain  until  now,    hoping    for  redemption.      It  is  the  travail 
of  hope — not  alone  of  sorrow.     They  who  suffer  without  a  heaven 
over  their  head,  sodden,  sagging  down   in  despondency  and  de- 
spair— they  are  to  be  pitied.     Suffering  that  has  nothing  except 
^hat  is  within  the   horizon ;    suffering  that  interprets  nothing ; 
suffering  that  inspires  no  faith,  no  yearning ;  saffering  that  de- 
xnands  no  medicine  from  the  heavenly  land, — ^that  is  suffering  which 
lulls  ;  and  the  sorrow  which  accompanies  such  suffering  is  ungodly 
auid  worldly.     Thcro  is  nothing  so  hardening  as  unspiritualized 
:3uffering;   and  there  is  nothing  that  is  better  for  the   soul,  or 
more  enriching,  than  suffering  that  drives  a  man  away  from  earth, 
jiway  from  the  conditions  of  this  life  as  permanent  conditions, 
away  fi-om  relations  that  satisfy  in  this  world,  and  comi)els  him  to 
look  up  to  a  larger  manhood,  to  a  more  perfect  fatherhood,  and 
to  the  blessedness  of  that  city  which  shall  abide  forever. 

These  thoughts  come  home  to  all  who  have  faith  in  the  external 
*x)nditions  of  life  ;  who  do  not  think  much  about  success  ;  who  are 
shiftless  and  useless,  and  yet  often  not  in  fault  S9me  men 
are  born  without  nervous  stamina,  without  the  elements  which 
prepare  them  for  the  conflicts  of  liie  ;  and  they  are  whirled  about 
and  trampled  upon  by  the  strong.  They  are  carried  m  eddies 
hither  and  thither.  How  many  go  along  successfully  a  certain  way 
in  life,  only  to  see  their  success  overthrown !  How  many  are 
prosperous  until  tliey  are  thii-ty,  forty,  fifty  years  of  age,  and  then 
break  down,  tlicir  period  having  been  run  through,  by  their  social 
connection  with  others,  by  some  great  convulsion,  or  by  the 
working  out  of  some  vicious  elements  that  were  incorporated  into 
their  plan !  They  break  down  never  to  get  on  their  feet  again ; 
and  all  the  rest  of  their  earthly  existence  is  filled  up  with  mere 
expedients  to  supply  life  from  day  to  day.  Wliat  miserable  hves 
are  theirs,  if  this  life  is  all  there  is !  But  how  different  if  men 
feel^  "I  was  bom  into  this  world  that  I  might  prepare  for 
the  world  that  is  to  come,  and  I  cheerfully  go  away  from  the 
success  that  I  had  almost  reached,  from  wealth  that  seemed  to 
be  well-nigh  in  my  possession,  from  enjoyments  that  were  about 
to  surround  me.  I  have  failed  in  the  outward,  but  I  have  a 
city  in  which  is  no  failure.      I  am  a  man,   though  I  am  not  a 
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strong  man.  I  have  reason^  and  conBcience^  and  hope^  and  tnist 
To  my  call  come  no  flocks ;  I  bave  no  trumpet ;  my  sword  is 
oroken  in  my  hand ;  bnt  I  am  a  man,  and  God  knows  it,  and  I 
wait.  My  life  lost  ?  N"o  ;  I  am  waiting  to  inherit  my  life.  I  have 
no  abiding  city  here,  but  I  am  seeking  one  to  come.*' 

How  blessed  is  the  bankruptcy  which  stores  the  soul  with  such 
treasure  !  It  is  better  for  a  man  to  live  on  faith  and  hope,  to  live 
on  a  contented  trust  in  God,  to  live  on  a  belief  in  the  revelation  of 
his  true  life  in  the  world  to  come,  than  to  be  a  merchant  prince, 
with  everything  that  the  senses  can  want.  Who  are  the  snccessful 
men  in  life  ?  Now  and  tlien  there  is  a  man  that  is  successful  both 
inside  and  outside.  Now  and  then  there  is  a  man  of  great  probity, 
of  great  generosity,  of  groat  goodness  of  inward  nature,  who  yet  is 
clothed  with  such  physical  and  outward  power  that  he  is  able  to 
control  the  forces  of  outward  greatness,  and  he  stands  eminent 
among  his  fellow-men ;  and  evcrj^body  rejoices  in  him,  because  he 
has  succeeded  outwardly  and  inwardly  too. 

Underneath  these,  who  are  the  elect.  Mid  of  whom  I  am  afraid 
there  are  not  a  great  many  in  life,  stand  the  two  conspicuous 
divisions  of  men — those  who  succeed  by  the  inside,  and  those  who 
succeed  by  the  outside. 

Go  into  the  great  mart,  where  the  cry  of  Mammon  is,  and 
look  at  those  who  are  crowned  with  golden-leafed  laurel ;  are 
they  men  in  whose  shoes  you  would  stand,  for  all  their  money? 
Would  you  be  cold  of  heart ;  would  you  be  hard-hearted ;  would 
you  be  sellish  to  the  last  degree  ;  would  you  bo  indifferent  to 
your  word  and  honor  ;  would  you  live  simply  to  heap  store  on 
Ftore,  ship  on  ship,  house  on  house,  lands  on  lands,  funds  ou 
funds,  for  the  sake  of  all  the  money  that  the  globe  could  hold  t 
There  are  such  successful  men.  How  many  there  are  in  New 
York   whoso    foot-tread    would    shake    the    street !      How    manv 

• 

there  are  in  that  great  city  who  liave  gathered  together  that 
which  makes  fools  envy  them,  and  whose  living  and  ciyiug  affect 
the  markets  of  the  globe  !  How  many  men  there  are  whose  souls,  if 
you  were  to  look  for  them  one  moment  after  they  had  gone  througl' 
the  narrow  gate,  at  which  every  man  leaves  everji;hing  physical 
behind  him,  you  could  not  see  on  the  other  side, — so  small,  so  poor, 
arc  they  inwardly  I  A  long  life,  and  every  virtue  shrunken  I  A 
long  life,  with  no  goodness  !  A  long  life,  with  no  generosity  !  A 
long  life,  with  no  honor  !  A  long  life,  with  no  aspiration,  no  love 
of  God,  and  no  love  to  man,  unless  it  be  a  various,  overswollen 
love  of  self  I  How  many  there  are  whose  life  has  been  spent  in 
weaving  silk,  cocoon-like,  about  their  own  selves  I    Tliey  lie  down. 
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woand  in  that  which  came  from  their  own  bowels,  and  are  worms 
infirde. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  many  are  shifting  houses  from  year  to 
yeiar,  because  they  cannot  pay  so  much  rent!  How  many  are 
going  down  step  by  step,  and  cannot  bear  the  proud  eyes  of 
old  associates!  How  many  are  selling  what  they  have,  little  by 
little !  How  many  tears  are  shed  over  the  instilment  of  music 
which  the  child  has  so  often  lingered !  How  many  sighs  are 
uttered  by  the  sweetest  and  noblest  of  mothers,  who  says,  as  it 
goes,  "  God  bless  the  piano  !  May  somebody's  child  have  it  that 
shall  love  it:  it  was  my  daughter's!"  How  many  sadly  unclasp 
from  the  wrist  the  memorials  and  gifts  of  love !  How  many  re- 
luctantly take  the  cherished  ring  from  the  hand !  How  many  sit 
down,  with  nothing  left,  and  wait  ?  And  how  many  persons  pity 
them  I  And  how  pitiful  they  are,  if  they  have  nothing  beyond  and 
above  this  world  I  But  if  all  these  things  work  patience,  and  sweet 
content,  and  faith  in  God,  and  a  certainty  that  the  other  life  is  the 
true  life,  and  if  men  say,  as  their  worldly  treasures  pass  from  them, 
**  We  have  here  no  continuing  city,  but  we  seek  one  to  come,"  how 
blessed,  how  rich  they  are  !  Herein  we  see  the  truth  of  Christ's 
words,  '*  The  last  shall  bo  fust,  and  the  first  shall  be  last." 

To  all  who  find  their  days  declining ;  to  all  upon  whom  age 
18  creeping,  with  its  infirmities  ;  to  all  whose  strength  seems 
steadily  to  ebb  ;  to  all  whose  senses  are  failing  ;  to  all  whose 
sight  is  going,  and  whose  hearing  is  dull  and  heavy ;  to  all,  in 
other  words,  who  find  that  their  most  precious  gifts  are  being 
taken  away  from  them,  these  views  also  come.  God  seems  to  take 
our  last  things,  and,  as  it  were,  pack  thorn  up  for  our  journey.  And 
let  every  one,  instead  of  mourning  the  white  hair,  the  dim  eye  and. 
the  enfeebled  hand,  look  at  them  in  the  light  of  prophecy.  You 
have  no  continuing  city  here.  These  are  tokens  that  you  are  ap- 
proaching land.  They  are  signs  that  the  troubles  of  the  sea  are  al- 
most over. 

After  a  weary  voyage  of  twenty-one  days  on  the  New  Worlds  I 
awaked  one  morning,  and  descried  afar  off  a  blue,  faint  line  on  tlie 
horizon,  and  snuiled  in  the  air  a  strange  odor ;  and  I  said  to  Cap- 
tain Knight — a  grand  and  glorious  fellow — "  What  is  that  ?  "  ^'  It 
is  the  land,"  said  he.  My  tears  overflowed.  It  was  almost  like 
being  bom  again.  The  ocean  was  behind  me  ;  the  land  was  close 
by  ;  and  the  sweetest  smell  I  ever  smelled  on  earth  was  the  ground 
smell  that  came  up  from  old  Ireland  to  me,  as  we  drew  near  to  tiie 
other  side. 

Blessed  are  they  that  know  how  to  discern  the  signs  and  tokens 
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of  their  approach  to  the  heavenly  land  I  These  elements  ux  ^. 
are  evidences  that  you  are  crossing  the  deep.  The  things  that  you 
will  need  are  being  folded  up  and  laid  away.  You  have  here  no 
farther  use  for  them.  It  cannot  be  long,  with  your  infirmities,  be- 
fore you  will  rise  to  a  nobler  possession.  There  stands  He  who  is 
our  Forerunner — Jesus  the  Mediator — the  elder  Brother. 

,  Now  listen  to  the  glorious  words  which  precede  the  text,  in  the 
chapter  foregoing: 

*'  Yo  aro  ooine  unto  Mount  Zion,  and  unto  the  city  of  the  livinii;  God,  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innumerable  company  of  angels,  to  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  the  church  of  the  first  bom,  which  are  written  in  heaven, 
and  to  God  the  Judge  of  all,  and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and 
to  Jesus  the  MtnSiator  of  the  new  covenant,  and  to  the  blood  of  sprinltUng, 
that  sptjaketh  better  things  than  that  of  Al>eL" 

Turn  once  more  to  that  other  tnumphant  language  of  inspira- 
tion : 

"Our  li^ht  afQu'tion,  which  is  but  for- a  moment,  worketh  for  us  a  far 
more  exo^'tKliug  weight  of  glory ;  while  we  look  not  at  the  things  which  are 
seen,  but  at  the  things  which  are  not  seen ;  for  the  things  which  are  seen  are 
tempoitil,  but  the  things  which  are  not  seen  are  etemaL** 

To  that  blessed  land,  by  this  tempestuous  voyage,  we  are  all 
drawing  near.  Some  soon  will  be  there  ;  sooner  or  later,  alL  By 
the  gi-ace  of  God,  by  the  faith  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  hope 
and  by  trust,  take  hold  of  the  blessedness  of  that  life  in  such  a  way 
as  that  it  shall  bring  down  sweetness,  and  strength,  and  courage, 
and  support  to  you  in  the  toil,  and  the  sins,  and  the  besetments  of 
this  mortal  life.  And  that  we  may  do  this,  let  us  renew  our  cour- 
age, not  only,  but  our  love  and  our  pledged  fidelities  to  Him  who  is 
our  life,  and  who  will,  when  he  appears,  bring  us  with  him-^ur 
hle.ss^od  Stniour  Jesus  Christ,  crucified  for  our  sins,  and  ascended 
into  hoavcn,  to  bring  us  to  his  Father's  house,  where  there  are  many 
mansions  prepared  for  us. 

So  niany  as  are  present,  and  desire,  this  morning,  to  unite  with 
us  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ;  so  many  as  desire  to  do 
it  because  they  are  conscious  of  their  need  of  God's  help  by  reason 
of  their  weakness  and  their  transgressions ;  so  many  as  are  willing 
to  accept  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  liis  love,  his  commands  and  his 
duties  iis  the  law  of  tlieir  life,  and  are  willing  to  pledge  fealty  to 
him — all  such  I  invite  to  tarry  for  a  few  moments,  while  we  observe 
this  Last  Supper  of  our  Lord. 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON.* 

Ouit  heavenly  Father,  we  draw  near  to  fhee^  knowing  how  much  better 
tbou  art  than  the  best  among  men ;  bow  much  nobler  as  a  parent ;  how  much 
truer  as  a  friend.    Thou  art  unspeakably  truer  than  the  most  true  among 
men.    Thou  art  infinite  in  all  excellence.    Not  alone  in  thy  wisdom,  nor 
C'hiefly  in  thy  wisdom,  though  this  is  supereminent  over  all  thy  works,  do  we 
behold  thy  greatness.    Wo  discern  in  the  infinitude  of  thy  mercy  and  thy 
frooiliiess  the  depths  and  resources  of  thy  nature.    Where  it  will  end,  we 
know  not.    When  the  unfolding  series  and  the  long  history  will  draw  near 
t(»  their  completeness,  we  cannot  understand.    We  are  far  from  thee.    We 
aa,n*  oraiiig  near  to  thee,  little  by  little.   We  belong  to  a  race  that  is  approach- 
1  ii«;  thee.    But  where  the  end  shall  be,  how  far  distant  that  future  is  when  nil 
"ftbe  earth  shall  see  thy  salvation,  we  know  not.    Blessed  be  thy  name  that 
Xhou  hast  established  a  government,  a  providence,  over  men ;  that  thou  dost 
^ear  their  cry ;  that  thou  art  mindful  of  their  needs;  that  thy  heart  is  oi)en ; 
xhat  thy  thoughts  are  thoughts  of  mercy ;  that  thou  art  boundless  in  thy 
Icindness  to  them ;  yea,  that  thy  very  stripes  and  chastisements  are  admin- 
istered in  love ;  that  thou  dost  iniiict  pain  and  bring  forth  joy ;  that  out  of 
<larkuess  comes  light;  that  by  suffering  thou  art  preparing  a  more  glorious 
realm  where  tears  shall  be  wiped  away,  and  where  sorrow  and  sighing  shall 
■flee  forever. 

We  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord  our  God,  to  gi-ant  that  we  may  have  patience. 
If  we  cannot  discern,  give  us  faith  to  believe,  that  thou  art  carrying  forward 
thy  great  work  over  all  the  earth,  and  through  all  time.  How  poor  we  are ! 
How  feeble  is  our  thought!  With  what  slender  grasp  do  we  take  hold  of 
things  which  stretch  out  infinitely  beyond  our  reach  I  Grant  that  we  may 
have  faith,  not  in  our  reason,  not  in  the  sight  of  what  we  see,  but  in  the 
sense  of  the  goodness  of  God ;  in  the  truth  that  we  have  thee.  There  thou 
standest,  the  everlasting  One,  with  infinite  resources,  dwelling  In  eternity, 
unhastening;  and  bringeth  forth,  by  degrees,  through  the  ages,  that  con- 
summation for  which  the  whole  creation  has  been  groaning  and  travailing  in 
pain  until  now. 

We  thank  thee  that  thou  art  bringing  so  many  to  a  personal  knowledge 
of  thee,  through  a  sweet  experience  of  faith  hi  Jesus  Christ.  We  thank  thee 
for  the  blessedness  of  a  knowledge  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  We  thank  thee 
for  the  opening  of  thine  inward  nature.  We  thank  thee  for  that  interpreta- 
tion of  thee  which  is  vouchsafed  to  us  through  Christ.  And  we  pray  that  we 
may  not  be  afraid  to  put  our  trust  in  Him.  May  we  not  he  afraid  that  thou 
wilt  be  jealous  of  the  worship  which  is  bestowed  upon  thy  Son.  Grant  that 
he  who  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God  may  receive  honor,  tmd 
glory,  and  thanksgiving:  but^  above  all,  may  he  receive  love,  which  is  the 
source  of  all  praise,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  thanksgiving;  and  may  we 
rest  in  him. 

Be  thou,  we  beseech  of  thee,  as  an  ark  to  us.  May  we  fly  unto  thee  from 
the  overwhelming  flood,  and  find  ourselves  upborne  by  thy  strength ;  and  in 
thy  life  may  our  lives  be  refreshed  and  renewed  day  by  day. 

Grant,  we  pray  thee,  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  thy  dear  servants  who 
have  been  gathered,  this  morning,  into  the  communion  of  this  church,  and 
into  its  fellowship.  May  they  walk  in  the  spirit  of  the  Master.  May  they 
be  living  branches  of  a  living  vine,  bringing  forth  much  fruit. 

Remember  every  one  that  belongs  to  this  church.  How  many  there  are 
that  ai'e  scattered  from  us  I  Some  are  in  distant  lands,  wandering  on  erraudi 
of  thy  providence.    Some  are  upon  the  sea.*  Some  are  in  the  wilder ncsa. 

« Immediately  following  the  reception  of  members  into  the  obuioh. 
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Grant,  wherever  they  may  be,  wide  apart,  that  they  may  be  near  thee,  and 
that  thus  through  thee  they  may  be  near  to  each  other. 

If  any  are  siok,  wilt  thou  be  giuoious  to  them,  and  let  the  Ught  of  thy 
oountenauob  cheer  their  dai'kuess,  and  thy  power  atrengthen  their  weaknna, 
and  thy  love  bv  as  medicine  for  their  souls. 

Be  near  to  any  who  are  in  trouble,  and  are  bearing  burdens.  We  pray, 
O  Lord  our  God,  that  thou  wilt  sustain  them  in  their  trials,  and  bring  them 
out  into  a  lai-ge  place,  and  establish  theii*  goings. 

We  bosc(K;b  of  thee  that  thy  blenAing  may  rest  upon  those  who  are  en- 
during and  suCferinp;  in  behalf  of  the  children  that  thou  hast  given  them. 
May  they  1>e  able  so  to  trust  thee  that  the  work  of  rearing  thoae  children 
shall  be  u  work  of  joy.  And  even  if  they  find  the  toil  and  labor  which  thou 
hast  graut-ed  them  to  be  a  task  that  demands  wisdom  and  long  pacience,  may 
they  not  be  discouraged.  How  long  hast  thou  borne  with  them  I  With  what 
wisdom  and  patience  hast  thou  taught  them  I  And  may  they  never  despair, 
but  bring  up  theii*  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  And 
if  those  children,  in  lator  life,  seem  to  depart  from  their  instructions,  may 
they  still  have  faith,  and  by  prayer  hold  to  thy  promises,  and  to  their  own 
holies  that  God,  perad venture,  will  bring  back,  even  in  the  last  hours,  their 
lost  ones. 

We  II ray,  O  Lord,  that  thou  wilt  send  thy  blessing  out  into  all  the  house- 
holds that  are  <>ouneGted  with  this  congregation.  We  pray  that  every  one  ot 
the  families  may  have  the  light  of  thy  presence.  We  beseeoh  of  thee  that 
prayer  luuy  be  heard  in  every  household.  May  those  that  are  walking  in  the 
sweet  companionship  of  a  higher  life  not  fail,  from  day  to  day,  to  give  light 
and  joy  to  their  affection  by  the  invoked  pnUse  of  their  God  and  8aviour. 

We  pray  for  thy  8ei*vants  that,  according  to  their  strength  and  wisdom, 
are  endeavoring  to  fulfill  their  duties.  May  they  have  more  and  more  of 
that  tenderness  which  was  in  Jesus  Christ.  May  they  have  that  eamestneM 
and  fidelity  which  are  required  by  their  high  calling. 

Gi*unt,  we  pray  thee,  that  those  who  preach  the  Gospel  may  preooh  it  in 
sincerity  and  in  truth.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  teach  men  better  and  better 
how  to  preach ;  how  to  find  the  hearts  of  men ;  how  to  set  in  order  the  words 
of  thy  truth,  so  that  men  may  discern  the  reasonableness  of  that  to  which 
they  are  called,  and  so  that  multitudes  may  enter  the  way  of  life. 

We  pray  for  the  whole  world,  which  thou  hast  promised  shall  be 
redeemed.  Let  the  changes  which  are  to  take  place  follow  each  other 
speedily.  Overtui*n  and  overturn  till  He  whose  right  it  is  shall  reign, 
when  light  shall  come,  and  darkness  shall  fiee ;  when  joy  shall  appear,  and 
sorrow  shall  depart;  when  true  religion  shall  crowd  out  superstition;  and 
when  tho  whole  earth  shall  be  filled  with  thy  salvation. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.    Ai 
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**  For  bodily  exercise  proflteth  little ;  but  godliness  is  profitable  unto  all 
things,  baring  promise  of  tbe  life  tbat  now  is,  and  of  tbat  wblcb  is  to  oone.*' 
— ^1  Tim.  iv.  8. 


In  the  margin,  the  reading  is,  "  Bodily  exercise  profiteth  but 
ior  a  little  time ;  but  godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things,  liaving 
promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come." 

By  godliness  is  understood,  substantially,  that  which  we  mean 
by  religion.  It  is  that  life  which  is  prescribed  for  men  by  God.  It 
is  declared  that  a  religious  or  godly  life  carries  with  it  the  best  of 
Uiis  world,  as  well  as  of  the  world  that  is  to  come.  It  is  profitable 
in  "all  things."  And  in  a  time  when  a  great  many  believe  that 
religion  is  outworn  ;  when  men  think  it  is  a  system  of  empty  and 
dry  mysteries ;  when  they  revile  it  as  a  concatenation  of  dogmas  or 
metaphysical  abstractions ;  when  they  see  so  much  of  disputation 
and  so  much  of  ill-feeling  among  religious  people ;  when  they  see 
sects  warring  against  sects ;  when,  looking  back  upon  the  history  of 
the  Church,  of  embodied  religion,  they  see  what  conflicts  it  has 
produced  in  the  world ;  when  they  enter  into  the  discussions  that 
prevail  upon  the  minute  points,  the  ten  tliousand  nothings,  around 
which  men  with  busy  zeal  buzz  and  bum ;  when  they  behold  how 
mnch  weakness  is  bred  by  sentiment  turned  into  sentimentality ; 
when  they  hear  so  many  things  advanced  which  are  offensive  to 
just  reason,  and  subversive  of  it, — in  such  a  time,  it  is  not  sui*pris- 
ing  that  multitudes  turn  away  without  taking  the  trouble  to  dis- 
criminate. If  you  associate  religion  with  any  of  its  ordinary  expo- 
nents ;  if  your  idea  of  it  springs  chiefly  from  the  outward  forms  of 
chnrches,  or  from  the  conduct  of  imperfect,  fallible  men ;  if  you 
look  simply  on  its  weaknesses,  or  on  its  incidental  developments  in 
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time,  you  will  scarcely  feel  any  moTement  toward  faith^  or  an} 
ardent  desire  to  apprehend  or  embrace  a  religious  life. 

1  will  confess  that  there  is  much  in  the  religious  lives  of  men 
which  is  not  atti^active ;  that  tliere  are  many  persons  called  religious 
who  are  far  from  being  truly  religious ;  and  that  many  who  are 
truly  religious  do  not  know  how  to  make  religion  beautiful.  Fre- 
quently it  is  unpolished ;  it  is  rude ;  it  is  hard ;  it  is  a  yoke  that  is 
not  easy ;  it  is  a  burden  that  is  not  light. 

I  propose,  in  the  few  remarks  that  I  shall  make  this  evening,  to 
look  at  a  religious  life,  not  from  a  sectarian  standpoint,  or  from 
doctrinal  standards,  but  in  its  larger  relations,  and  show  that  it  is 
proper ;  tliat  it  is  a  thing  to  be  desired  by  men  both  for  this  world 
and  for  the  world  that  is  to  come. 

The  very  lii^st  step  in  religion  must  needs  have  regard  to  our 
relation  to  a  Superior  Being.  Every  man  who  has  a  vivid  concep- 
tion of  an  oYcnuling  God  fashions  that  conception  Hmself.  It  is 
not  possible  that  there  should  be  impressed  upon  a  man's  mind,  as 
with  a  stamp  upon  paper,  a  preconceived  view  of  God.  Whatever 
the  parent  teaches  the  child,  the  child  is  obliged  to  digest,  fashion- 
ing it  into  some  idea  of  its  own.  So  that,  while  we  are  ourselves 
the  work  of  God,  it  may  be  reverently  said  that  God,  as  wo  think  of 
him,  is  the  work  of  our  reason  and  of  our  imagination ;  that  into 
that  sacred  name,  into  that  circle  wliich  includes  all  wisdom  and 
goodness,  we  put  our  highest  conceptions  of  whatever  is  just,  and 
true,  and  right,  and  beautiful,  aud  to  be  desired.  Every  man 
forms  the  conception  which  he  calls  God  out  of  his  own  best  expe- 
riences or  observations.  And  it  may  be  said  that  the  views  of  God 
which  arc  held  at  any  particular  period  represent  the  best  ideals  of 
.'he  best  men  of  that  j^eriod. 

Nor  do  I  see  how  we  can  do  better  than  this.  Do  you  say, 
*'  This,  after  all,  is  fashioning  an  imperfect  view"  ?  But  "who, 
by  searching,  can  find  out  God"  ?  How  can  finite  minds  know  per- 
fectly, understand  correctly,  things  which  transcend  their  sphere, 
being  infinite  ?  Tlie  limitations  of  the  human  condition  are  such 
that  we  cannot  do  otherwise,  or  better,  than  to  form  our  own  ideas 
of  God  in  the  wav  which  I  have  described. 

When  men  are  in  the  primary  stages  of  development,  and  are 
nearly  animal,  their  gods  are  little  more  than  gods  of  animal  force. 
Tiiey  are  somewhat  counsellors  and  governors ;  but  mainly  they  are 
celestial  despots.  The  gods  of  heathenism  ai'c  generally  passional 
gods.  But  as  society  refines,  its  elements  are  transformed,  and 
the  conceptions  of  the  divine  nature  are  civilized.  As  society  rises 
£till  higher,  it  has  heroic  elements ;  it  has  magnanimities  in  it ;  and 
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saperlative  justice  begius  to  be  known  among  men.  Here  and  there 
is  a  mind  of  supreme  stature.  And  from  these  suggestions  in  their 
fellows  around  about  them,  men  rise  to  nobler  and  still  nobler  con- 
oeptions  of  the  nature  of  Ood.  And  there  is  this  to  be  said  :  that 
while,  on  the  one  side,  ^e  may  suspect  our  yery  best  conceptions  of 
Gk)d  to  be  much  marred  by  limitations  and  misapprehensions,  on 
the  other  side  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  when  we  shall  sec  him, 
as  he  is,  he  will,  in  purity,  in  truth,  in  beauty,  in  desirableness,  in 
all  that  is  magnanimous  and  magnificent,  be  transccndently  better 
dian  we  think. 

Now,  it  is  not  a  thing  to  be  despised,  it  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
lightly  set  aside,  or  set  aside  philosophically — the  hovering  over  the 
race  of  men,  or  over  any  individual  man,  from  childhood  to  the  end 
of  life,  the  conception  of  an  overruling  God  who  represents  the  very 
best  sides  of  the  very  best  men.  The  most  consummate  ideal  that 
men  have  ever  known,  or  felt,  or  thought  of,  is  the  ideal  of  One 
who  is  supreme  and  sovereign,  guiding  nature,  and  in  it  providence, 
which  is  but  another  name  for  nature,  specialized  for  certain  social 
pniposes. 

Such  a  conception  as  this  fills  the  future,  and  enlarges  the  hor- 
izon of  existence.  It  gives  value  to  trifles,  and  takes  away  from  the 
ten  thousand  experiences  of  life  that  part  of  them  which,  under 
other  circumstances,  would  be  intolerable.  It  gives  atmosphere,  it 
gives  perspective,  it  gives  value  to  everything.  I  am  speaking  of 
it  simply  as  an  ideal  conception  of  God,  independent  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  direct  inshining,  the  direct  dynamic  influence  of  the 
divine  mind  upon  ours. 

Next,  in  this  line  of  thougRt,  I  mention  religion  as  obedience  to 
this  God — an  obedience  that  consists  in  conformity  to  all  the  laws 
of  God  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to  us. 
He  who  obeys  all  God^s  known  or  knowable  laws  may  be  said  to  be 
a  godly  man. 

There  has  been  substituted  for  this, — and  in  disproportion,  in 
excess, — ^the  spirit  of  reverence,  and  of  offering  to  God.  But  fre- 
quently and  clearly  in  the  Old  Testament — and  certainly  abundantly 
in  the  New  Testament — it  is  taught  us  that  God  does  not  so  much 
desire  flattery,  or  praise,  or  prayer,  or  sacrifices,  or  oblations,  as 
he  does  justice,  and  mercy,  and  truth,  and  purity,  and  duty.  And 
how  often  he  repelled  with  indignation  the  old  Jews  who  came  to 
him  with  all  obsequiousness  !  '^  I  loathe  your  incense,  and  I  des- 
pise your  sacrifices,"  he  says.  And  Jesus  says,  "When  thou 
bringest  thy  gift  to  the  altar,  and  there  rememberest  that  thy 
brother  hath  aught  against  thee,  leave  there  thy  gift,  and  go  thy 
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way  ;  first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then  come  and  offer  thy 
gift."  In  other  words,  "Do  not  come  fawning  to  me,  while  you 
refuse  to  fulfill  the  social  dlities  that  are  near  to  you,  and  are  known 
to  you ;  as  if  anything  that  you  could  give  to  me  would  please  me. 
I  am  best  pleased  when  1  see  you  right-minded,  when  I  see  you 
doing  justly,  when  I  see  you  acting  honorably.  Go,  .perform  your 
moral  duty,  and  then,  out  of  a  heart  that  is  consciously  allied  to 
nio,  love  me,  and  give  testimony  of  your  love."  To  obey  the 
Ivuown  laws  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  recognizing  the  fiict 
that  these  laws  are  but  so  many  embodiments  of  the  divine  law, 
and  that  therefore  they  are  expressions  of  God's  thought  and  will 
and  purpose — this  is  religiousness. 

He  that  obeys  all  the  laws  that  surround  him  is  not  a  snpeiv 
stitious  man — ^need  not  be— ought  not  to  be.  The  laws  of  nature, 
which  toucli  the  soul ;  tlie  laws  of  society,  in  a  secondary  sense,  so 
far  as  they  arc  found  by  human  experience  to  be  indispensable, — are 
divine.  All  the  laws  of  our  condition  are  but  so  many  representa- 
tions of  the  mode  in  which  God  meant  man  to  live,  and  to  develop 
himself  in  life ;  and  a  conscientious  and  trustful  and  hopeful  and 
joyous  obedience  to  all  these  laws  is  godliness. 

I  am  better  pleased  to  see  my  children  act  right  than  I  am  to 
hear  them  lavishvcpithets  of  tenderness  upon  me.  "  Oh,  my  beloved 
father  I" — what  is  that  to  me  from  a  boy  that  will  not  fulfiU  my 
wishes  ?  *'  Oh,  my  best  beloved  !" — ^what  is  that  from  a  daughter 
that  disobeys  mv  commands,  and  substitutes  self-will  for  obedience 
to  those  commands  ?  It  is  not  he  that  says  the  most  i)rayers  ;  it  is 
not  lie  thai  says,  ^'  Lord,  Lord  "  :  it  is  he  that  doeth  the  will  of 
my  Father,  that  is  accepted  of  God.  And  religion  consists  in 
doing  the  will  of  God.  KjA  that  will  is  made  known  more  plainly 
by  the  laws  that  surround  us  than  by  any  other  elements  of  life. 

There  is  a  view  of  this  subject  tliat  is  worthy  of  a  moment's 
consid oration.  The  school  of  Rousseau  went  back  to  what  is 
called  a  state  of  nature,  as  to  a  state  of  simphcity  and  happi- 
ness, of  llbcity  and  moral  perfection ;  and  taught  that  as  men 
became  ontan<^led  in  the  complexity  of  what  are  called  the  arti- 
ficial conditions  of  society,  they  were  more  and  more  in  bondage 
in  consequence  of  tlie  multiplication  of  laws  and  customs.  Now, 
I  aver  that  a  man  opens  up,  and  is  free,  just  in  the  propor- 
tion in  which  he  obeys  laws.  A  man  who  disobeys  laws  is  like 
one  who  attempts  to  travel  through  a  wilderness  in  which  no  paths 
have  been  cut ;  but  a  man  who  follows  laws— divine  laws — natural 
laws — ^is  like  one  who  traverses  a  turnpike  that  has  been  opened  up 
lUid  prepai*ed  for  him,    K\&  isvvnd  ia  no  longer  burdened,  and  hit 
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eye   is  no  longer  weary,  with  seeking  a  way.     The  moment  he 
strikes  the  road  his  movement  is  facilitated  ;  he  is  reliered  of  anx- 
iety and  care,  and  he  can  give  himself  to  other  thoughts.     He  is 
assisted  at  every  step.     Ouedience  to  law  is  the  method  by  whicli 
our  faculties  are  quick  in  their  just  action  ;  and  true  obedience  is 
true  liberation.     If,  on  the  other  liand,  a  man  is  hurt,  hampered, 
damped,  it  is  because  there  is  some  law  which  lie  perpetually  dis- 
obeys.    No  man  knows  what  liberty  is  except  the  man  who  has 
found  out  the  laws  which  belong  to  each  faculty,  and  the  several 
conditions  in  which  they  arc  to  be  exercised,  and  gives  himself 
ohcerfuUy  and  fully  to  them. 

While  in  a  community,  in  a  household,  or  in  a  church,  there 

isiay  be  laws  imposed  that  are  purely  arbitrary,  burdensome,  and 

xieedless,  and  that  may  tax  one's  time  and  perplex  one's  attention, 

"tihis  cannot  be  true  in  respect  to  any  divine — any  p^cat  and  real — 

laws.     These  never  burden  nor  tax  men.     A  man  is  required,  it  is* 

^Tue,  to  rouse  himself  up  to  learn  them,  and,  it  may  be,  to  disci- 

X>Iuie  himself  to  obey  them ;  but  just  so  soon  iis  he  begins  to 

obey  God's  laws,  that  moment  he  begins  to  have  more  personality 

aind  more  power.     By  losing  his  life,  it  is  said,  he  sliall  save  it. 

IBy  giving  up  self,  you  gain  self.     By  asking  "  Which  is  the  way  ?  '■ 

and  walking  therein,  you  walk  with  increased  strength. 

To  know  the  laws  of  God,  and  to  obey  them,  as  expressions  of 

"the  divine  will,  with  cheerfulness,  with  filial  love  and  trust — this  is 

religiousness  of  the  highest  description ;  and  in  this  lies  all  profit, 

all  strength,  all  liberty,  all  happiness.     "N"o  man  is  so  happy  as  he 

who  is  fulfilling  known  laws. 

Next,  I  may  mention  the  benefit  of  self-donial — ^the  very  thing 
that  men  dread  in  religious  life,  and  yet  one  of  the  best  things  in 
it.  In  his  natural  state,  every  man  is  a  commonwealth  in  anarchy. 
Wo  have  been  most  richly  endowed.  Layer  upon  layer  of  faculties  ; 
all  the  powers  that  stiind  related  \o  the  physical  globe  ;  the  lower 
range  of  sympathies ;  the  appetites  and  ])assions,  which  are  most 
beneficent  if  kept  within  due  bounds  ;  the  super-incumbent  affec- 
tions ;  and  those  still  higher  developments,  the  moral  sentiments, 
which  take  hold,  finally,  upon  the  spiritual  world  itself, — these 
many  parts  quarrel  among  themselves,  unless  they  are  taught  and 
disciplined.  And  this  has  been  the  burden  of  both  poets  and 
moralists  from  the  beginning :  "  That  which  my  reason  approves, 
my  passions  refuse.  I  perceive  the  good,  but  I  pursue  the  evil. 
The  flesh  wars  against  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh." 

Now,  there  must  be,  in  some  way,  instituted  in  every  man's 
mind  a  settlement,  a  compromise.     There  must  be  a  gradation, 
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and  a  snbordiixation^  of  some  of  the  faculties.  Xhere  mukt  be  s 
gOYemment  set  up  in  a  man's  soul  which  shall  bring  all  the  parts 
of  his  nature  into  haiTuonious  relations.  This  is  done  by  what 
is  called  self-denial.  It  is  brought  about  by  the  ascendency  of  a 
moralized  reason.  It  is  accomplished  by  the  subjection  of  that 
which  is  essentially  fleshly  to  that  which  is  essentially  spirituaL  So 
that  where  a  man  denies  himself,  it  is  only  his  lower  self  that  he 
denies,  and  he  denies  it  for  the  sake  of  his  higher  self.  It  is  the 
reason  that  claims  authority,  and  the  passions  are  denied  that  the 
reason  may  have  its  way.  It  is  the  conscience  that  demands  to  be 
heard  ;  and  whatever  is  rude,  unjust,  and  selfish,  is  obliged  to  suc- 
cumb that  conscience  may  dominate.  It  is  the  sense  of  kindness 
that  requires  cruelty  to  vacate  the  throne,  and  no  longer  crave  the 
suffering  of  its  victims*  Whatever  in  man  is  animal,  selfish,  proud, 
hard  and  unjust,  must  subordinate  itself  to  that  which  is  pure  and 
true  and  equitable  and  godly. 

This  process  by  whicli  a  man's  lower  natnre  is  perpetually 
brought  into  subjection  to  his  higher  nature  is  what  is  meant  by 
self-denial y  or  takimj  up  the  cross.  It  is  the  principle  of  obedience 
established  between  the  inferior  and  the  superior,  the  superior 
having  a  right  to  dominate  over  the  inferior.  That  is  what  is 
meant  when  you  are  commanded  to  begin  a  religious  life,  and  take 
up  the  cross.  It  is  not  meant  that  you  are  to  stand  up  in  the 
church  and  make  a  confession  of  vour  faith,  as  if  that  were  a  cross. 
Doing  this  may  be  a  cross  under  some  circumstances  ;  but  the  par- 
ticular cross  which  a  man  takes  up  when  he  becomes  a  religious 
and  Christian  man,  is  that  of  bringing  his  worldly  nature,  his 
fleshly  propensities,  into  subjection  to  his  reason,  his  conscience, 
and  his  spiritual  affections.  It  is  an  inward  cross  that  he  is  to  take 
up.  He  is  to  subordinate  that  which  is  inferior  to  that  which  is 
superior. 

Now,  '^godliness  is  profitable"  in  this.  Is  it  profitable  to  have 
your  piano  out  of  tune,  so  that  there  are  no  two  notes  in  any  of  the 
octaves  on  tlie  whole  key-board  that  are  at  peace  ?  Is  it  a  hard 
thing  to  have  that  instrument  brought  into  tune  ?  If  you  hear  its 
wailings  it  seems  very  hard,  but  it  is  not  Every  single  chord  that 
is  being  screwed  up  and  brought  into  unison  with  some  central  point 
or  pitch,  is  working  toward  harmony,  sweetness,  and  musicalness. 

And  is  it  not  good  that  the  soul  should  be  tuned  ?  that  the  sub- 
base,  the  base,  the  tenor,  and  all  the  higher  ranges  of  notes  should 
be  brought  into  relations  with  each  other,  so  that  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  the  whole  shall  be  in  harmony  ?  And  by  what  principle  is 
this  done  ?    By  the  pnnciple  of  8ub|ection,  by  the  principle  of  gra- 
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datioB,  as  established  by  Ood  in  natnre,  as  discoyered  by  reason, 
and  as  abnndantly  illustrated  in  Scripture,  which  contains  the  sub- 
limest  reasoning  in  spiritual  things  that  was  ever  known  in  this 
«rorl<L 

When,  therefore,  I  call  men  to  a  religious  life,  and  say,  "  You 
must  practice  self-denial,"  I  do  not  know  that  religion  demands  it 
more  than  anything  else ;  but  it  demands  it  better.  No  man  can  live 
and  not  deny  himself.  A  wicked  man  denies  himself.  A  lazy  man 
deniets  himself.  A  glutton  denies  himself.  Everybody  denies  him- 
self. The  question  is,  whether  it  shall  be  done  according  to  tho 
principle  that  God  lays  down,  by  which  you  will  have  the  liberty, 
the  co-ordination,  and  the  co-operation  of  every  part  of  the  mind  ; 
or  whether  it  shall  be  done  partially,  and  for  low  and  really  selfish 
purposes. 

I  argue  tho  reasonableness  of  the  Christian  religion  in  nothing 
more  than  in  the  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  obedience  to 
law;  the  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  gradation  of  the 
iacnlties  of  a  man's  soul ;  the  I'ecognition  of  the  essential  subordi- 
nation of  the  lower  parts  of  a  man's  nature  to  the  higher  parts. 
And  it  is  this  obedience,  this  gradation,  this  subordination  that 
constitutes  self-denial  in  roHgious  hfe. 

•*  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me;  for  I  Am  meek  and  lowly  of 
heart:  and  ye  Bhall  find  rest  unto  your  souls.  For  my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my 
burden  is  light" 

When  the  bullock  is  first  yoked  up,  the  yoke  is  not  easy,  and  it 
makes  his  neck  sore,  because  he  has  not  learned  to  wear  it :  but  as 
soon  as  he  has  learned,  it  is  easy.  What  colt  in  the  wilderness  is 
worth  anything  on  whose  back  no  saddle  has  rested,  and  whose  skin 
no  harness  has  ever  touched  ?  When  is  a  steed  in  his  glory  ? 
When  he  has  been  taught  to  use  his  capacities  to  the  best  advan- 
tage ;  when  he  has  been  broken  in,  in  order  that  he  may  break  out ; 
when  he  has  been  subdued,  in  order  that  he  may  be  mightier ;  when 
he  is  kept  under,  in  order  that  he  may  lift  himself  infinitely  su])c- 
rior  to  what  he  otherwise  could  have  been. 

No  man  is  such  a  conqueror  as  the  man  who  has  defeated  him- 
sell  No  man  is  such  a  sovereign  as  the  man  who  has  put  himself 
under. 

You  will  not  be  surprised,  then,  when  I  say,  having  proceeded 
thos  far,  that  a  religious  life  is  one  which  implies,  or  demands,  tho 
Ugiiest  elements  of  reason.  I  do  not  p^y  that  the  highest  exercise 
of  reason  is  compatible  with  the  state  at  which  religion  finds  men  in 
the  beginning ;  but  I  do  say  that  a  system  of  religion  which  is  tme 
to  (}od  and  nature  is  one  that  unfolds  the  reason  more  and  more ; 
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that  employs  it^  that  appeals  to  it,  that  educates  it  And  among 
the  different  sects,  the  presumption  is  that  those  who  unite  the 
highest  degree  of  purity  and  disinterestedness  with  the  most  emi- 
nent intellectual  tendencies,  are  the  most  nearly  orthodox — if  God 
is  orthodox.  The  reason  is,  as  it  were,  Ood  enthroned  in  the 
soul. 

Not  that  reason  is  sufficient ;  but  reason  is  much  misapprehend- 
ed. Its  nature,  its  method,  its  operation  are  not  understood.  If  I 
sit  and  think  abstractly  and  purely,  confining  myself  simply  to  the 
process  of  thought,  I  come  short  6i  knowledge.  Beason  alone  can- 
not- teach  my  affection  to  reason.  Magnetized  and  colored  by  affec- 
tion, i-eason  becomes  intuitive,  and  is  almost  a  certain  teacher.  No 
man,  by  the  reason  alone,  can  understand  music ;  but  if  the  musical 
faculty  be  in  the  soul,  and  if  it  lend  its  color  and  influence  to  the 
reason,  then  the  i*eason,  acting  in  conjunction  witli  the  musical 
faculty,  becomes  a  more  perfect  teacher.  No  man  without  con- 
science can  spell  out  the  truths  of  conscience  by  pure  and  simple 
reason ;  but  when  the  moral  faculty  is  joined  to  the  intellectual, 
then  the  intellectual,  struck  through  by  the  colors  of  the  moral, 
becomes  a  true  and  just  interpreter. 

Men  arc  afraid  of  reason,  and  they  say,  ^'  Are  we  not  in  danger 
of  running  into  error  by  relying  upon  our  reason  ? "  Yes,  if  you 
mean  abstract  reason,  we  may  be  in  danger.  Men  say,  "  Reason 
leads  to  science,  and  science  to  matenulity,  and  materiality  to  anni- 
liilation,  and  annihilation  to  pantheism,  and  pantheism  to  atheism." 
They  say  that  wo  are  to  choose  between  reason  and  the  individual  and 
collective  testimony  of  tlie  Church  ;  and  that  if  we  choose  reason, 
wo  go  away  fi-om  religion  toward  materiality,  and  ultimately  toward 
atheism.  But  I  aver,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  true  reason,  acting 
with  the  affections,  is  constantly  tracing  its  deductions  up  through 
our  relations  in  life,  and  bringing  them  to  bear  upon  our  experience 
in  religious  affairs.  Reason  is  a  iwrmancnt  blessing  of  God  to  the 
soul.  Without  it,  there  can  be  no  large  religion.  Without  it, 
religion  is  very  little  better  than  a  superstition.  With  it,  religion 
grows  dee])er,  broader,  richer,  more  unfailing.  It  emancipates 
man.  It  gives  him  the  power  of  standing  erect,  no  longer  a  crouch- 
ing creature,  no  longer  a  worm  ;  but  a  son  of  God,  a  prince. 

The  opposition  that  is  made  between  faith  and  reason,  I  disown. 
By  faith,  I  understand  simply  the  belief  in  things  not  visible  to  the 
senses.  It  is  a  supersensuous  reason.  It  is  the  action  of  the  mind 
on  things  that  do  not  present  themselves  to  the  outward  senses — on 
moral  qualities.  No  man  ever  saw  heroism;  but  every  man  has 
aeon  persons  acting  under  its  inspiration.    No  man  ever  saw  virtae; 
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bat  every  man  knows  there  is  sach  a  thing.  Xo  man  ever  saw 
genius ;  but  every  man  belieres  there  are  persons  endowed  with 
genius.  There  are  various  phenomena  which  cannot  be  seen,  but 
whose  effects  are  seen  when  they  are  set  in  operation.  There  are 
many  truths  which  are  recognized,  though  they  are  neither  material 
noc  tangible  nor  visible. 

In  its  most  comprehensive  definition,  then,  faith  is  the  sense  of 
truths  or  things  which  do  not  present  themselves  to  the  outward 
mind.    The  apostle  says, 

*'  Faith  is  the  evidence  of  thin^  not  seen." 

There  you  have  it.  Two  thousand  years  before  we  were  so  witty 
or  wise  as  to  discover  it,  faith  was  declared  to  be  ^^  the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen.''  Faith  is  a  belief  Of  things  which  are  not  recog- 
nized by  a  man's  eyes,  ears,  nose,  mouth,  or  hand.  In  other  words, 
moral  qualities,  spiritual  existences,  the  higher  realms  of  truth,  wo 
do  not  submit  to  the  coarser  analysis  which  belongs  to  materiality. 
And  how  men  can  say  that  faith  is  opposed  to  reason  in  such  rela- 
tions, I  cannot  understand.  I  have  to  use  my  reason  for  the  sake  of 
&ith.  No  man  can  have  faith  who  does  not  first  have  reason.  If 
my  priest  says  to  me,  "You  must  have  faith  so  and  so,"  I  must 
think  about  it,  and  think  about  it,  before  I  can  have  faith.  What 
I  take  by  faith  my  reason  must  interpret.  Reason  is  indispensable 
to  faith. 

**  Come  now,  and  lot  us  reason  together,  saith  the  Lord." 

God,  that  made  the  eye,  shall  he  not  see  ?    God,  that  made  the 

ear,  shall  he  not  hear  ?    And  God  that  distinguished  man  by  such 

enlargement  of  intelligence,  the  germs  and  glimpses  of  which  we 

see  in  the  brute  creation  ;  God,  that  more  widely  enlarged  the  door 

of  man's  moral  nature,  and  set  reason  to  shining  in  the  lighthouse 

on  the  sea  of  the  passions,  as  a  bright  and  morning  star — shall  he 

not  accept  reason  ?    Does  he  fear  it,  or  despise  it  ?    He  encourages 

it.     His  commandments  are  so  many  appeals  to  reason.     They  are 

based  upon  it.     Paul  says, 

"  I  beseeoh  you,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  that  ye  present  your 
bodies  a  living  saoriflce,  holy,  acoeptable  unto  God,  whioh  is  your  reason^ 
able  service." 

It  is  reasonable. 

It  may  be  that  our  reason  cannot  master  all  the  facts  connected 
with  a  truth  ;  but  we  shall  understand  them  better  and  more  fully 
than  if  we  had  no  reason.  We  shall  continually  meet  things  which 
we  cannot  explain  or  understand ;  but  the  general  truth  in  relig- 
ious life  is  this,  that  he  who  has  the  largest  use  of  reason  may  be 
the  best  religious  man.    That  is,  there  is  no  interpreter  like  reason. 
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Season  tends  to  religiousness^  and  so  to  godliness^  if  it  be  rightly 
employed.  It  gives  us  right  ideas^  and  keeps  the  great  concare 
above  full  of  hope  and  expectancy.  It  brings  ns  into  the  liberty  of 
obedience  to  great  natural  laws.  It  teaches  us  to  subordinate  our 
outward  nature  to  our  inward  nature.  It  enfranchises  the  under- 
standing, and  brings  daylight  to  the  soul. 

Under  such  circumstances^  I  need  not  say  that  if  a  man  has 
learned^  in  following  God^  and  his  commands^  and  the  light  of  reason . 
to  control  himself^  and  walk  in  divinely  appointed  paths>  it  is  fair  to 
expect  that  this  religious  and  godly  life  will  lead  to  worldly  thnfi — 
notwithstanding  that  there  are,  seemingly,  so  many  expressions  in 
the  New  Testunent  of  the  contrary  sort.  We  are  to  remember 
that  the  weather  which  prevails  when  the  winter  is  breaking  up, 
when  March  rules,  is  not  necessarily  the  weather  whioli  is  to  prevail 
through  all  the  growing  season.  When  the  apostles  were  breaking 
away  from  the  turmoils  of  Judaism,  when  persecution  was  let  loose, 
when  revolutions  were  making  the  whole  earth  quake,  the  facts 
which  existed  in  respect  to  godliness  and  right-living  were  not  such 
as  were  to  characterize  all  the  subsequent  ages  of  the  world.  It  was 
true  then  that  men  would  often  be  obliged  to  accept  poverty. 
It  was  true  that  men  would  often  be  obliged  to  forsake  their  homes. 
It  was  true  that  men  would  often  be  obliged  to  sacrifice  domestic 
affections.  And  it  is  true  that,  in  certain  exigencies,  men  may  be 
obliged  to  do  these  things  now ;  but  these  things  are  not  necessarily 
a  part  of  religion.  Patriotism  may  not  be  a  part  of  religion.  Where 
the  Scriptures  speak  of  the  barrenness  of  life,  and  the  sacrifices  in 
life,  they  refer  to  local  exigencies.  There  is  no  essential  condition 
of  godliness  in  large  and  continuous  operations  which  tend  to  thrift 
They  may  tend  to  a  man's  destruction  as  much  as  the  exercise  of 
belluine  passions.  And  religion  is  a  restraint  on  a  man's  passions 
and  appetites,  and  so  promotes  his  prosperity.  Religion  obliges  a 
man  to  think  forward,  and  guard  his  movements  ;  and  in  this  way 
tends  to  make  him  more  thrifty.  There  is  nothing  more  damag- 
ing to  a  man's  prosperity  in  this  world  than  an  indiscreet  greediness 
which  inclines  him  to  grasp  after  more  things  than  he  can  manage, 
or  to  grasp  after  things  faster  than  he  can  manage  them.  BeUgion 
says, 

'*  Let  your  moderation  be  known  unto  aU  men.*' 

Restrain  all  your  desires.  Curb  your  passions  and  appetites. 
Practice  self-government. 

Where,  in  communities,  you  find  the  truest  form  of  regulated 
religion,  there  you  are  most  likely  to  find  the  largest  amount  of 
thrift.     There  is  no  class  of  persons  known  that  are  more  eminent  in 
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thdr  obedience  to  natural  laws  than  our  friends  the  Quakers ;  and  ic 
is  the  testimony  of  all  the  world  that  there  is  no  class  that  are  so 
thrifty  as  they.  Meekness^  gentleness,  abstinence  from  the  exercise 
of  force  one  toward  another ;  the  arbitration  of  eyerything  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  right ;  regulated  industry  ;  frugality ;  justice  be- 
tween man  and  man, — these  are  their  daily  instructions,  and  they 
accord  with  their  usual  conduct.  The  consequence  is  that  their 
bams  burst  with  fullness ;  their  presses  overflow ;  they  have  more 
than  heart  can  wish  ;  and  abundance  is  theirs,  for  generous  sparing 
to  those  who  lack. 

Morality,  then,  tends  to  thrift — ^the  higher  forms  of  morality — 
especially  that  morahty  which  takes  on  spirituality :  so  much  so, 
that  if  a  man  is  a  large  owner  of  real  estate,  and  wants  to  sell  his 
property,  he  says,  "I  don't  believe  in  the  Bible  ;  I  have  no  faitli  in 
what  they  call  religion  ;  but  churches  bring  the  best  people  into  a 
neighborhood.^^  Where  a  man  is  engaged  in  a  real  estate  specula- 
tion, he  likes  to  see  a  church  go  up.  A  shrewd  worldly  man,  judgr 
ing  purely  from  selfish  considerations,  bears  testimony  that  the  men 
who  cluster  about  churches  are  generally  thrifty;  are  generally 
fore-handed ;  are  generally  enterprising.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
men  who  spend  their  Sundays  in  grogshops  ;  the  men  who  go  rois- 
tering about  the  streets  ;  the  men  who  sing  coarse  songs,  and  swear, 
and  drink, — are  those  the  men  that  real  estate  owners  want  when 
they  are  starting  a  new  neighborhood  ?  They  may  like  to  go  with 
these  men ;  they  may  join  with  them  in  railing  against  religion ;  but 
after  all,  when  you  bring  them  to  the  test,  they  are  not  the  class  of 
men  that  they  want,  to  give  success  to  a  real  estate  speculation. 
When  it  comes  to  the  foundation  of  things,  they  want  men  that  are 
self-governed  ;  men  that  are  inspired  by  higher  ideals  than  passion 
and  appetite.  They  have  a  continual  sense  that  the  very  men  whom 
they  call  hypocrites,  are  men  who,  by  reason  of  virtue,  morality,  or 
something  of  the  sort,  are  thrifty,  fore-handed,  prosperous  men. 

**  C^odliness  is  profitable  unto  all  tilings,  having  promise  of  the  life  that 
now  Is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come.'* 

I  do  not  mean  that  every  man  is  godly  in  proportion  to  his 
riches,  nor  do  I  mean  that  every  man  who  is  thrifty  is  therefore 
religious ;  because  we  are  living  together  in  society,  and  the  quali- 
ties of  one  man  reflect  themselves  on  another.  A  wise  father  and 
mother  will  rear  seven  or  eight  fools  in  a  family,  and  they  wiD 
come  up  very  welL  I  do  not  mean  absolute  idiots,  but  simple- 
minded  and  unthrifty  children.  You  often  flnd  that  very  ordinary 
children  arc  carried  respectably  through  life  by  the  transmitted  influ- 
ence of  their  parents  and  their  social  surroundings.     The  godliness 
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that  is  embodied  in  households,  institutions,  laws  and  customs^  holds 
up  men  that  are  personally  and  indiyidually  weak.  It  is  imputed 
to  them  for  righteousness.  It  passes  over  to  them.  And  so  a  man 
may  be  prosperous,  though  he  bo  worldly.  He  may  rise  by  reason 
of  the  reflected  influence  of  other  men  on  him.  But  generally  the 
proposition  is  true,  that  where  you  find  the  most  religion  there  you 
will  find  the  most  worldly  prosperity — ^in  communities,  I  mean  ;  not 
in  single  persons.  And  you  will  find  that  communities  which  are 
regulated  by  moral  influence,  and  in  which  animalism  is  put  down 
by  spirituality,  are  communities  of  enUghtened  reason,  where  the 
conscience  is  dominant,  and  seeks  to  conform  itself  to  the  laws  of 
God. 

I  may  mention  one  other  consideration — ^namely,  that  in  this  life 
men,  while  they  are  perpetually  achieving  success,  are  far  from 
being  happy.  There  are  men  whose  vineyards  bear  abundant  clus- 
ters, but  who  do  not  know  how  to  make  wine  out  of  them.  Or,  to 
drop  the  figure,  men  live  in  this  world,  and  attain  success  in  a  groat 
variety  of  directions,  but  do  not  know  how  to  manufacture  happi- 
ness out  of  it.  How  is  it  ?  What  is  the  matter  ?  Why  are  not 
men  happy  ?  What  is  it  that  distresses  them  ?  How  large  an 
element  of  care  enters  into  common  life  1  How  large  an  ele- 
ment of  discontent  I  How  large  an  element  of  fear  !  How  laige 
an  element  of  greediness  !  How  dissatisfied  men  are  because 
their  success  is  not  so  large  as  they  desire  !  How  much  envy 
and  jealousy  there  are  among  them  !  One  looks  out  of  his  pal- 
ace, and  sees  other  palaces  going  up  that  are  finer  than  his, 
and  that  are  owned  by  men  who  own  more  than  he  does ;  and 
though  he  has  more  than  heart  could  wish,  he  loses  the  flavor 
of  his  own  affairs  because  somebody  has  more  propei-ty  than  he. 
And  so,  with  unsatisfied  ambition,  with  over-greediness,  with 
complaining  discontent,  and  \^ith  narrow  selfishness,  men  are  per- 
petually cutting  themselves,  as  the  old  heathen  did  in  their  worship. 
80  men,  by  care,  by  envy,  by  the  malign  passions,  are  taking  away 
the  flavor  of  true  content  from  themselves.  Men  seldom  have  peace 
in  this  great  discordant  world.  In  the  din  and  rush  of  human  life 
you  can  seldom  find  peace. 

In  the  battle  of  Gettysburg^  while  a  thousand  cannon  shook  the 
hills  and  the  whole  heaven  quivered  with  reverberations,  during  a 
moment's  pause,  in  a  cemetery,  a  sparrow  sang  sweetly  out  from  a 
beach-tree  which  was  growing  there.  When  the  cannon  again  up- 
lifted their  voice,  the  sparrow  was  silent ;  but  it  sang  at  every  pause. 
And  what  that  sparrow's  voice  was  amid  the  wild  roar  of  v^ar,  that 
IB  peace  in  the  discord,  discontent  and  din  of  human  hfe.     A  single 
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Toioe  is  now  and  tiien  sweetly  singing  out  of  the  midst  of  content ; 
but  nowhere  do  you  hear  choirs  of  voices  singing  peace.  There  is 
no  widespread  expression  of  happiness  heard:  and  there  is  no 
abiding  peace. 

What  has  left  those  marks  on  your  brow  ?  It  is  anxiety ;  it  is 
fear ;  it  is  ill-fated  desire.  These  are  the  signatures  on  the  human 
&ce.    Suffering  and  anxious  care  are  written  there. 

Now,  it  is  the  peculiar  office  of  religion  to  teach  us  the  overrul- 
ing providence  of  Ood.  Not  that  tliere  is  any  special  favoritigm  , 
not  that  God  undertakes  to  inject  upon  the  regular  economy  which 
he  has  introduced  into  the  world  any  special  favors ;  but  that  the 
whole  economy  of  nature  is  under  the  control  of  God,  and  that  God 
has  the  same  power  of  using  natural  laws  that  man  has. 

By  a  wise  knowledge  of  laws,  and  by  a  judicious  following  of 
them,  I  can  make  my  house  shine  with  joy  ;  I  essa  make  my  winter 
hearth  cheerful ;  I  can  make  my  summer  hall  cool ;  I  can  perfume 
my  garden  with  flowers ;  I  can  make  my  orchard  hang  lush  with 
golden  fruit ;  I  can  make  my  farm  yield  abundant  harvests ;  I  can 
bring  up  my  children  to  industry ;  I  can  make  the  difference  be- 
tween their  being  castaways  and  eminent  citizens.  By  a  wise 
knowledge  and  use  of  natural  law  I  can  change  the  fate  of  the 
village  ;  I  can  change  the  destiny  of  states  ;  I  can  change  the  facts 
of  the  time.  That  which  distinguishes  man  from  the  brute  is  his 
power,  in  dealing  with  nature,  to  milk  her  laws,  and  make  them 
give  forth  their  bounty. 

And  shall  not  God  know  how  to  do  it  ?  Shall  I  have  that  emi- 
nent power,  and  shall  God  be  without  it?  When  I  preach  the 
providence  of  God,  I  preach  a  providence,  not  that  sets  aside  natural 
law,  but  that  employs  those  processes  which  are  consistent  with 
natural  law.  I  learn  to  use  natural  laws  from  my  God,  and  he  can 
use  them  better  than  I  can.  There  is  an  overruling  providence,  sucli 
.^  that  not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  without  the  Father's  notice. 
Ail  the  things  that  have  to  do  with  the  family  of  man  are  not<?d  by 
God ;  not  alone  the  things  which  relate  to  the  Church,  but  the 
things  which  relate  to  the  poor  Hottentot,  and  the  Caffre,  and  the 
wandering  Indian  of  the  pampas.  There  is  not  a  creature  that  has 
the  seed  of  immortality  in  him,  that  God  does  not  see  and  care  for. 
We  cannot  understand  a  Being  who  is  large  enough  to  be  competent 
to  such  vast  detail ;  but  the  idea  of  such  a  Being  is  only  an  exten- 
sion of  that  which  we  know,  in  small,  to  be  the  complex  power  with 
which  intelligent  men  comprehend  th<8  affairs  of  life,  and  wliich  is  a 
suflBcient  hint  to  enable  us  to  form  some  conception  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a  Being  who  can  carry  the  whole  world  in  his  thought 
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easily  and  naturallj,  and  so  control  natural  laws  that  men  may  trust 
him  and  rest  on  him. 

'*CastiDg  aU  youroare  upon  him;  for  he  oareth  for  you."  '^Gast  thj 
burden  on  the  Lord."  '*Take  do  thought  for  the  morrow ;  for  the  monow 
shall  take  thought  for  the  things  of  itself." 

So  the  great  fertile  cause  of  discontent  may  be  removedy  by  a 
childlike  faith  in  God^  who  is  sovereign  in  his  proyidence^  and  who 
cares  for  all  mankind. 

The  time  would  fail  me  to  enter  at  large  upon  the  other  points 
which  I  have  marked  for  the  eyening's  discussion ;  but  I  will  speak 
of  one  other  single  element^  and  that  is  the  light  which  true  godli- 
ness throws  upon  declining  years^  and  upon  the  great  fact  of  transi- 
tion which  men  call  death.  There  is  nothing  more  feared^  and 
nothing  that  should  be  less  feared^  than  this.  If  death  be  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  (and  as  such  it  is  steadily  and  beautifully 
spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament) ;  if  it  is  but  falling  asleep  in  Jesus ; 
if  it  is  the  harvest  hour  when  men  are  gathered,  as  the  Old  Tes- 
tament expresses  it,  *'  like  a  shock  of  com"  fully  ripe  ;  if  it  be  the 
taking  of  men  to  their  fathers, — if  this  be  death,  need  we  look 
farther  than  that  to  find  that  it  is  emancipation  ;  to  find  that  it  is 
to  us  like  the  casting  off  of  the  bark  of  a  tree  ?  If  dying  is  to  us 
what  the  breaking  of  the  shell  is  to  the  bird,  or  what  the  swelling 
of  the  kernel  is  to  the  seed  ;  if  dying  is  planting  here  that  we  may 
live  there,  in  a  higher  state — then  may  it  please  God  to  call  lis  home. 
If  dying  is  a  breaking  of  the  bonds  which  constrain  us  in  tliis  life ; 
if  it  be  release  ;  if  it  be  larger  liberty  ;  if  it  be  more  glorious  apira- 
tion ;  if  it  be  faith — and  it  is — is  it  not  worth  our  while  to  have 
that  belief  ?  The  f  eara  of  death  that  goad  men ;  those  absurd  ter- 
rors wliich  have,  by  ignorant  hands,  been  thrown  around  about  the 
final  home  ;  those  gorgon,  hideous  phantasms  with  which  the  clos- 
ing scenes  of  life  have  been  invested, — ^liow  are  all  these  driven  away, 
as  fog,  and  mist,  and  smoke,  and  dust,  by  the  outshining  of  the 
God  of  love  !    Dying  ?    What  says  the  hymn  concerning  it  T 

'*  Shall  aught  beguile  us  on  the  road, 
When  we  are  walking  back  to  God? 
For  strangers  into  life  we  oome. 
And  dying  is  but  going  home."    ^ 

How  blessed  is  living  to  those  who  are  not  afraid  to  die  ?  How 
blessed  is  dying  to  those  who  are  tired  of  living — ^yea,  and  if  they  be 
not  tired  1  Out  of  a  charmed  group  of  children ;  out  of  the  harvefat- 
field  of  j»ui7)oses  ripening  for  the  sickle  ;  out  of  the  myriad  endear- 
ments of  life,  if  one  have  but  an  enfranchised  eye  and  a  cl^^^nsed 
imagination,  how  glorious  it  is  to  step  from  joy  to  joy,  anc*  from 
glory  to  gloi7  ! 
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This  is  the  religion  to  which  I  call  you.  I  preach  no  supersti- 
tion. I  appeal  to  no  base  passions^  and  to  no  unmanly  fear — ^though 
fear  is  not  always  unmanly.  I  preach  to  yoij  God,  transcendently 
the  noblest  and  best  I  preach  to  you  the  conmiandments  of  God, 
which  are  just  and  true.  I  preach  to  you  a  religion  of  self-restraint 
and  of  self-controL  I  preach  to  you  a  religion  of  obedience.  I 
preach  to  you  a  religion  of  hope,  of  love,  of  trust,  and  of  victory— ;■ 
victory  first  over  life,  then  over  self,  and  then  over  death,  with 
which  comes  the  crown  of  immortality. 


» <    m    •  • 


PRA.YEE  BEFORE  THE  SEEMON. 

Wa  implore  tby  benedictioD,  our  Father.  We  do  not  draw  near  to 
■olioit  as  from  one  who  is  unwilling;  nor  do  we  bring  to  thee  the  tidings  of 
unexpected  trouble.  Before  we  knew  ourselves,  our  rising  wants  were  ever 
provided  for.  Thine  ordinance  is  in  nature.  The  sun  is  thy  messenger.  The 
year  speeds  its  rounds  of  mercy  in  obedience  to  \hy  commands ;  and  in  the 
air,  in  tbe  sea,  upon  the  land,  and  in  all  the  places  of  thy  dominion,  thou 
hast  appointed  those  laws  and  those  economies  which  are  filled  with  trea- 
sure; so  t^at  every  sense  is  met,  and  every  faculty  is  blessed  from  day  to 
day.  Our  growing  wants  find  an  ever-ready  treasury.  The  whole  earth  is 
flUed  with  thy  goodness.  Why,  then,  should  we  implore  thy  benediction? 
We  are  surrounded  by  mercies  more  than  we  recognize.  Yea,  by  thy  gifts 
often  thou  art  thyself  hidden.  We  beseech  of  thee  that  wo  may  understand 
more  and  more  the  mystery  of  the  goodness  of  Grod ;  the  endless  munificence 
of  him  who  is  offended  by  our  transgression  and  takes  no  offense;  who  is 
wounded  by  our  unbelief,  and  yet  is  forever  healing  us  of  unbelief.  We 
bless  thee  that  thou  hast  made  it  our  privilege,  as  weU  as  our  duty,  to  |lraw 
near  in  prayer,  and  take  the  things  which  are  already  proffered.  So  in  ask- 
ing, our  souls  are  doubly  blessed.  So  everything  received  in  prayer  becomes 
a  gift  of  God  to  us.  So  the  light  of  thy  countenance,  the  joy  of  thy  heart,  is 
imparted  even  to  the  commonest  things  of  life. 

And  now.  Lord,  we  thank  thee  for  all  the  way  in  which  we  have  been 
led  through  the  years  that  are  gone  by.  We  thank  thee  for  all  the  mercies 
which  we  have  seen  following  the  labors  we  have  been  permitted  to 
participate  in.  We  thank  thee  for  all  the  grace  which  has  been  made  mani- 
fest toward  us ;  for  the  succor  which  has  been  vouchsafed  to  us  in  times  of 
distress;  for  strength  in  times  of  weakness;  for  listening  to  our  i)etitions 
when  aU  other  cries  came  back  to  us  fruitless  and  in  vain. 

We  rejoice,  O  Lord  our  Gk>d,  that  thou  hast  been  constant;  that  though 
invisible,  thou  hast  always  been  present;  that  though  without  voice,  thou 
hast  forever  been  speaking  to  us.  We  rejoice  in  the  experience  of  thy  love 
and  goodness;  and  we  desire,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  and  by  the  memory  of 
aU  his  loving-kindness,  now  to  consecrate  ourselves  to  his  service,  which  is 
reasonable.  We  desire  to  yield  up  soul  and  l)ody  to  thee,  in  obedience  to 
thy  laws,  in  the  furtherance  of  thy  good  pleasure.  And  we  pray  that  we 
Zfvsky  be  enlightened  more  perfectly,  day  by  day,  and  know  the  way  of 
lighteousness,  and  walk  therein  more  firmly,  and  bring  forth  more  abun- 
dimtly  those  fruits  of  the  soul  in  which  thou  art  weU  pleased. 

We  pray  that  tbou  wilt  grant  to  aU  who  are  present  to-night  a  sense  of 
th^  divine  presence.    May  there  be  that  in  the  heart  of  every  one  which 
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shall  make  him  understaDd  that  God  is  with  him.  May  every  one  feel  that 
he  is  known  by  name,  and  by  disposition,  and  in  all  his  circumstances,  by 
the  blessed  Saviour.  We  pray  that  every  one  may  be  able  to  venture  upon 
Christ.  May  every  one  hear  his  call,  and  come  to  him,  and  take  bis  burden 
and  his  yoke,  and  realize  the  truth  of  all  his  promises.  We  pray,  O  IfOrd, 
that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessiDg  to  rest  upon  all  who  are  in  tix»ubU*;  all 
who  are  vexed  with  sore  distress ;  all  who  are  weighed  down  with  goading 
cares;  all  who  are  prostrated  by  disappointments;  all  who  are  mourning  in 
deep  bereavement ;  all  who  are  suffering  from  fear  or  remorse  or  guilty  mii»- 
takes. 

We  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord,  that  thou  wilt  be  a  Savior  to  every  souL 
Deliver  each  one  from  his  own  special  trial.  Manifest  thyself  to  each  as  his 
God  aud  Saviour. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  It  may  not  be  in  Tain  that  we  put  our  trust  in 
thee.  May  we  grow  strong  by  confidence  from  day  to  day,  as  we  realize  the 
oonstau4;y  of  thy  cliaraoter  since  thou  dost  verify  every  word  of  thy  promise 
as  it  stnuds  before  us,  yea  and  amen.  Grant  that  our  trust  in  God  may 
work  in  us  more  and  more  trust  in  days  to  come.  May  we  learn  by  experi- 
ence, at  last.  May  we  walk  no  longer  by  sight.  May  we  henceforth  walk 
by  ftiith. 

We  pray,  O  God,  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  all  the 
families  that  are  represented  here.  According  to  their  several  circani- 
stances  bless  them  abundantly  by  thy  Spirit  and  by  thy  providoioe.  B^ 
member  all  that  are  away  from  us.  Cherish  them,  and  defend  them,  and 
bring  them  back  again,  if  that  be  thy  righteous  wiU.  And  grant,  we  pray 
thee,  that  all  those  that  are  upon  the  sea,  and  all  thoee  who  are  in  distant 
lands,  and  all  those  who  are  scattered  every  whither,  may  oome  up  in  r^ 
membrauce  before  thee,  as  our  hearts  remember  them. 

And  we  pray  for  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  thy  people  of  every  uama; 
upon  all  thy  churches  and  ministering  servants.  Spread  abroad  the  truth 
and  knowledge  of  God  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  And  we  pray  that  thy  king- 
dom may  come,  and  that  all  the  evils  which  are  thwarting  the  advance  of 
righteousuess  may  be  taken  out  of  the  way.  May  light  take  the  place  of 
darkiiesH,  aud  knowledge  supplant  ignorance,  aud  true  faith  drive  supersti- 
tion forth  from  the  world.  Let  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  become  the 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  aud  Saviour  Je9us  Christ;  and  may  he  reign  from  tbe 
risinc;  of  the  sun  till  the  goiug  down  of  the  same. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  forever  and  ever.    Amen, 
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Our  Father,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  let  the  light  of  thy  truth 
shine  more  and  more  clearly.  Cleanse  us  of  all  our  misinterpretations; and 
may  the  woi-da  of  the  prophets,  the  words  of  the  holy  men  of  old,  oome  down 
to  us,  that  we  may  read  them,  in  our  own  tongue,  verified  by  our  own  expe- 
rience, eularged  and  enlightened  by  the  inshining  of  the  Holy  Spirits  Grant 
that  wo  may  have  such  cK>mmuuion  with  thee  that  the  light  of  our  under^ 
standiu^  shall  l>e  the  light  of  thine.  May  we  think  in  thee.  May  we  live  ia 
t-hee.    May  wo  n*joice  in  thee. 

Bless  us,  we  beseech  of  thee,  as  we  go  hence  to  our  duties  during  the 
week.  Fortify  us  against  every  fear.  Strengthen  us  in  things  good.  En- 
large our  views,  and  lead  us  to  thee.  Grant  us  thine  own  uns]>eakable 
meroies  according  to  the  goodness  that  is  in  thee,  and  not  accorrlmg  to  tha 
goodness  that  is  in  us.  And  finally,  give  us  the  rewards  of  the  heavenly 
estate.  And  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit  shall  he  praise  eveHaaHog 
Atncn, 


SALVATION  BY  HOFE. 


'War  we  are  aaved  by  liope."-*Boni.  ylii.  fldi 


The  a>08tle  adds, 

**  Hope  Jbat  is  seen  is  aot  hope;  for  whai  a  man  seeth,  why  doth  he  yet 
tepe  for?  But  if  we  hope  for  tliat  we  see  not,  then  do  we  with  patienoe 
wait  for  it" 

In  his  mind  there  seems  to  have  been  a  i^ought  of  the  great 
other  life — of  its  magnificence ;  of  its  glory ;  of  its  beauty ;  of  its 
desirableness.  It  was  not  visible,  except  to  the  inward  sight.  It 
was  not  tangible.  It  was  to  be  reached  by  the  principle  of  hope. 
It  was  to  be  made  valuable  in  the  struggle  which  every  man  who 
lieads  a  life  according  to  a  high  Christian  ideal  is  obliged  to  main- 
tain. And  out  of  that  great  future  there  came  to  him,  as  in  every 
9ge  there  come  to  all  of  Ood's  servants,  sources  of  strength  and 
courage,  so  that  he  was  able  to  endure  the  utmost  stress  of  sad- 
ness. 

**  Now,  all  this  is  not  singular,"  he  says.  **  You  are  not  called 
to  a  life  of  hope  by  considerations  tliat  are  present  and  visible ;  by 
inunediatc  victories ;  by  anything  so  tangible  that  the  eye  can  see 
it  If  you  saw  these  things,  they  would  be  present  to  you ;  but  the 
operation  of  hope  is  always  toward  the  future.'' 

It  is  the  principle  by  which  we  discern  things  to  come,  in  an 
eipeotant  and  cheerful  life.  If  the  elements  of  the  future  life 
were  present,  there  would  be  no  office  for  hope.  We  hope  when 
the  things  which  we  contemplate  are  beyond  our  sight.  Hope  is 
the  power  of  perceiving  and  appropriating  good— good  that  lies 
beyond  ;  good  that,  either  far  or  near,  is  still  out  of  the  present,  in 
tbe  future. 

Hope  is  not  simple  foresight ;  neither  is  it  simple  expectation  : 
because  the  foresight  may  be  of  evil,  and  the  expectation  may  be  of 
mischief.     Hope  always  has  cheer  and  comfort  in  it,  because  it  con- 
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fines  itself  to  that  which  men  desire.  We  never  hope  for  miseiy ; 
we  never  hope  for  mistakes ;  we  never  hope  for  pain.  We  hope  for 
victory ;  we  hope  for  coronation ;  we  hope  for  love  and  joy ;  we 
hope  for  the  restoration^  in  the  other  sphere,  of  all  the  things  which 
have  been  broken  or  scattered  in  this. 

So  hope  has  this  distinctive  peculiarity,  that  it  is  sweet-minded 
and  sweet-eyed.  It  draws  pictures.  It  weaves  fancies.  It  fills  the 
future  with  delights.  And  then,  having  created  them  by  the 
assistance  of  the  imagination,  it  brings  them  near,  and  in  some 
sense  appropriates  them.  That  is  to  say,  it  gives  to  the  present 
hour  consolation,  drawn  from  the  expectation  of  things  that  are  to 
come. 

The  greatest  architect,  and  the  one  most  needed,  is  Hope.     It  is 
the  greatest  builder ;  and  it  builds  with  the  flimsiest  material — the 
fancy.     Castles,  mansions,  gardens,  lands,  sweet  delights,  it  builds 
beyond  the  flood.     Ten  thousand  portraits  does  it  paint,  all 
of  society  does  it  picture,  all  events  does  it  bring  forth,  in  th* 
mind.     And  there  is  that  in  hope  which,  though  it  knows  thi 
all  to  be  creatures  of  our  own  conceit,  still  cheers  and  comforts  ns 
by  the  operation  of  elements  which  spring  thus  from  our  minds. 

Now,  the  Christian  religion  stands  contrasted  with  all  othex: 
faiths  by  the  superabundant  elements  of  cheer  and  hope  and 
that  are  in  it.     He  who  repi*csents  the  Christian  faith  in  any  otheK: 
light  than  that  of  sweet  beauty,  and  joyous  hopefulness,  misunder— ' 
stands  and  misrepresents  it. 

In  the  Old  Testament  day,  there  was  a  certain  element  of  hope  z 
but  it  wiis  undeveloped,  and  there  was  a  vague  anticipation  of  som 
future  glory  on  earth  to  the  Church,  and  the  s}Tnpathy  of  th 
patriarchs  with  the  cause  of  righteousness  led  them  to  rejoice  in  it. 
Although  there  is  in  the  Old  Testament  no  explicit  teaching  of  th 
life  to  come  (singular  as  that  fact  is),  though  there  is  not  in  th 
whole  of    the   Mosaic  writings    a  single  didactic  or  dogmatica 
promise  of  immortality,  though  neither  heaven  nor  hell  was  taught^:^' 
as  au  article  of  belief,  yet  there  is  evidence  that  these  ideas  had^ 
been  developed,  and  the  worthies  of  the  world  had  more  or  less  lights 
upon  or  faith  in  futurity,  and  that  light  grew  more  and  more  as^- 
time  went  on.     But  hopefulness  was  deficient.     They  lived  in  th^ 
present.     They  said,  "  This  do,  and  live."    They  pointed  to  the? 
round  of  duties  which  belonged  to  each  day,  saying,  "  Perform  all 
these  services  and  ceremonies,  and  God  shall  be  well  pleased.*' 

The  Christian  religion  goes  much  farther.  Although  it  recog- 
nizes instrumentalities,  it  regards  them  as  mere  servants ;  and  it 
constantly  puts  emphasis  on  the  end,  in  this  life,  of  fashioning  a 
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asm  manhood^  and  represents  the  other  life  as  the  great  sphere  into 
which  all  the  streams  of  this  are  entering.  Here,  we  lay  the  founda- 
tion ;  there,  we  build  the  superstructure.  Here,  we  make  acquaint- 
ances ;  there,  we  form  indissoluble  friendships.  Here,  all  is  rudi- 
mentary ;  there,  things  come  to  fruit  and  ripeness. 

The  Christian  faith  is  forever  looking  forward,  and  cheering 
men,  during  their  sojourn  here  below,  in  their  discomforts,  and 
cares,  and  burdens,  by  this  perpetual  vision  of  the  future,  in  which 
is  so  much  promise ;  in  which  so  much  is  stored  up ;  toward  which 
the  present  has  such  continual  tendencies,  and  with  which  it  has 
Buch  vital  relationships. 

If  you  contrast  the  Christian  faith  with  the  faiths  of  the  heathen, 
xather  than  with  the  Hebrew  faiths,  the  contrast  is  still  greater. 
"The  heathen  religions  were  mostly  religions  of  fear.  To  a  small 
extent  they  were  religions  of  conscience.  The  ethical  principle  of 
religion  was  late  in  being  bom.  For  ages  and  ages,  religion  was  one 
thing,  and  ethics  were  another.  The  religion  of  the  heathen  had 
no  important  connection  with  ethics ;  so  that  a  man  might  be  a 
Tery  religious  man,  and  yet  be  wicked  and  criminal, — the  one  not 
going  with  the  other,  and  the  one  not  being  considered  evidence  of 
the  other. 

If  you  go  back  to  the  records  of  antiquity,  certainly  among  many 
nations — notably  among  the  Tuscans  of  Italy — ^we  find  that  the  ele- 
ment of  fear  predominated.  There  were  no  ethical  treatises,  there 
was  no  system  of  religion  among  them  :  all  we  have  by  which  to 
judge  of  them  is  their  art.  ArchsBologists  tell  us  that,  of  all  the 
memorials  which  remain  of  the  old  Tuscans,  there  is  not  one  em- 
blem of  hope  ;  that  there  is  not  on  the  fragments  of  their  works  of 
art,  nor  among  the  inscriptions  on  their  tombs,  one  pleasant  picture 
of  victory  or  faith  ;  that  every  single  one  of  their  fignrfts  r>^  illustra- 
tions represents  gross  elements  of  fear  or  horror ;  that  all  their  pic- 
tares  which  depict  dying,  or  futurity,  are  pictures  of  gorgons — 
hideous  creatures  of  the  imagination. 

Over  against  such  brutal  faiths,  the  Christian  faith  stands  up,  the 
bright  image  of  the  Sun — the  Day-Star — ^the  Sun  of  Righteousness. 

Hope  is  a  distinct  and  peculiar  faculty.  It  is  one  of  the  original 
attributes  of  mankind.  Like  all  other  faculties,  it  eidsts  with  differ- 
ent degrees  of  power  in  different  persons.  Some  have  a  genius  for 
hope.  We  9all  them  sanguine,  their  temperament  being  supposed 
to  have  much  to  do  with  the  flow  of  the  blood.  Physiologists  have 
designated  the  different  temperaments  of  men  with  reference  in  part 
to  their  mental  peculiarities. 

We  all  discern  the  difference  between  men.     Some  live  by  the 
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power  of  conscience.  Duty,  dntyy  duty,  is  their  ^n^hword^ 
Some  live  and  work  by  the  power  of  caution,  apprehenB*on,  solid* 
tude,  constant  grinding  anxiety.  Others  are  cheeiful  and  expectant 
They  sing  all  day,  and  would  sing  all  night,  if  they  were  awake. 
It  is  their  nature.  There  are  many  men  who,  if  you  bend  them 
down  to  the  ground,  break  short  off  at  tlie  stump.  There  are  other 
men  who,  if  you  bend  them  down  to  the  ground,  are  like  the  young 
hickoiy.  The  moment  the  pressure  is  removed,  they  spring  back 
again,  and  are  as  straight  as  ever.  Many  men  are  subtle,  facile ; 
forever,  and  under  all  circumstances,  rejuvenating  themselves. 
There  is  an  element  of  hope  in  them.  To  be  sure,  yesterday  was 
disastrous ;  but  to-day  has  come.  To  be  sure,  to-day  is  dark ;  but 
it  will  clear  off  before  to-morrow.  To  be  sure,  this  has  miscarried.; 
but  no  matter,  begin  again. 

Hope  is  a  charming  trait  in  men.  There  is  something  very  ad- 
mirable in  conscientiousness  ;  in  its  depths ;  in  its  endurance ;  in 
the  acceptance  of  unwelcome  labor  and  duty  which  it  carries  with 
it  There  is  also  in  the  stringency  of  fear  much  that  is  to  be  ad- 
mired. It  carries  with  it  great  activity  and  intense  provocation. 
But,  after  all,  commend  me  to  the  sweetness  and  the  inspiration  of 
hope.  Men  who  have  this  faculty  largely  developed,  though  they 
have  but  little  education,  arc  children  of  the  daylight.  They  are 
perpetually  alive  to  that  which  is  sweetest  and  best  in  life. 

It  is  true  that  hope  itself  has  its  own  peculiar  dangers.  The 
whole  generation  of  what  arc  called  scJfemers  are  children  of  hope. 
They  are  not  balanced  by  suitable  caution,  reflection,  and  develop- 
ment. Schemers  arc  pioneers  of  success.  We  always  laugh  at 
them,  and  never  recognize  how  much  we  are  under  obligation  to 
them. 

If  you  are  starting  in  an  unknown  channel,  you  are  not  glad  of 
any  mishap  to  him  that  goes  ahead  of  you  ;  but  if  he  run  upon  8 
sandbank  he  is  a  buoy  for  you,  and  you  do  not  go  there  ;  and  if  an- 
other strike  some  obstacle  on  the  other  side,  you  take  note  of  him, 
and  avoid  that  obstacle.  You  profit  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  two 
men,  and  go  between  them.  You  take  the  channel  which  they  both 
meant  to  take,  but  missed. 

Tlie  men  who  go  ahead  concoct  new  schemes,  seeking  something 
better,  la}dng  the  foundation  for  valuable  results,  though  they  do 
not  reap  them.  To  be  sure,  the  inventor,  in  his  day,  received 
nothing  from  his  invention  ;  but  then,  that  invention  bore  fruit  in 
another  man's  hand  a  little  later. 

Here  is  a  man  that  sought  some  public  improvement.  For 
thirty  years  he  has  talked  about  it,  and  labored  for  it ;  and  nothing 
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oame  of  it  daring  his  lifo-time  ;  bnt  when  he  died,  somebody  else 
got  the  proceeds  of  bis  efforts. 

It  is  the  function,  then,  of  schemers  to  go  ahead  ;  to  be  pioneers ; 
to  find  new  paths  ;  to  break  up  the  wilderness ;  to  prepare  the  way 
for  those  who  come  after  them.  We  speak  of  them  slightingly ; 
we  crown  their  memories  with  contempt,  almost ;  we  say  of  them, 
**Well,  they  had  no  ballast;  they  never  succeeded."  K  success 
means  to  f  reiglit  one^s  own  pockets,  they  did  not  succeed  ;  but  if  a 
man  has  succeeded  whose  life  has  been  a  benefit  to  his  fellow-men, 
whether  it  has  benefited  him  pei"sonally  or  not,  then  they  did  suc- 
ceed. 

A  man  made  an  invention.  He  never  got  a  dollar  out  of  it. 
Indeed,  he  lost  all  he  had  in  developing  it.  But  it  was  a  blessing 
to  others. 

Goodyear,  of  excellent  memory  and  name,  spent  many  weary 
years,  and  all  his  property,  in  the  consummation  of  the  discov- 
eries which  have  blessed,  economically,  the  whole  world.  For- 
tunately, during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  he  reaped  some  advantage 
from  them.  But  suppose  he  had  died  without  making  a  dollar ; 
would  he  have  lived  in  vain  ?  He  would  have  left  the  fruit  of  his 
thought,  and  he  would  not  have  lived  m  vain. 

A  man  invents  that  which  economizes  force  and  multiplies  com- 
fort among  the  mass  of  men.  The  fruit  of  it  slips  out  of  his. hand. 
Well,  what  then  ?  "Ah  !^'  people  say,  "  so  it  is  with  the  world. 
The  men  who  think,  and  the  men  who  create,  are  always  thrown 
into  the  background,  and  the  unworthy  come  forward  and  take  the 
result  of  their  living.'* 

Woe  to  that  man  who  feels  that  he  has  lived  right  only  when  he 
has  lived  to  please  himself.  Blessed  is  that  largeness  of  mind  and 
heart  which  enables  a  man  to  say,  "  I  have  not  shaken  the  tree,  but 
I  have  planted  the  tree  which  other  men  shall  shake.  I  have  not 
dwelt  in  fair  mansions  ;  but  I  have  laid  the  foundations,  and  done 
the  work  undcrgi-ound,  which  other  men  shall  build  up  and  com- 
plete. I  have  never  been  able  to  reap  a  harvest,  but  I  have  sown 
seed  where  no  man  had  wrought  before." 

Let  mo,  therefore,  speak  an  encouraging  word  for  the  men  who 
drift  through  society,  and  are  said  to  be  *'  rolling  stones  that  gather 
no  moss."  Stones  that  roll  ought  to  have  no  moss  on  them.  They 
are  said  to  be  full  of  projects  and  plans:  and  it  is  said  that  these 
projects  and  plans  result,  not  in  their  prosperity,  but  in  other  men'a 
They  never  sit  down  in  their  own  houses  and  have  quiet  and  abun- 
dance ;  but  they  are  giving  into  the  hands  of  others  those  hints  by 
which  they  shall  build  a  thousand  dwellings. 
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Fortunate  are  we  in  the  hopefulness  of  these  precarsors  of 
society.  Blessed  is  the  society  that  is  full  of  hopeful  men.  But 
there  is  a  disease  of  hope,  as  well  as  a  prophecy  in  hope.  There  if 
such  a  thing  as  perverted  hopefulness.  It  is  said  that  hope  is  a 
curse^  when  perverted,  in  the  proportion  in  which  it  is  a  blessing 
in  its  natural  state.  Whether  that  be  exactly  true  or  not,  it  is  true 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes,  Hope,  one  of  the  greatest  bless- 
ings that  was  ever  given  to  man,  when  once  perverted,  is  one  of  his 
greatest  curses.  It  is  hope,  in  one  or  other  of  its  perverted  forms, 
that  leads  men  into  all  manner  of  gambUng;  and  experience 
teaches  us  that  the  gambling  spirit  is  one  of  the  most  mischievous, 
and  one  of  the  most  incurable,  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  mentd 
disease. 

This  principle  of  unperverted  hopefulness  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  whose  developments  in  society  are  so  many  and  so  pleas- 
ant, is  specially  needed,  in  the  first  place,  by  all  those  who  en« 
deavor  to  create  in  themselves  the  fabrics  of  a  Christian  character. 
My  friends,  you  are  called,  not  to  a  toilsome  and  burdensome  life, 
unalleviated  by  promise  or  cheer.  God  knows  full  well  that  when 
he  calls  a  young  man  'who  was  bom  discordant  in  himself,  and  who 
carries  in  himself,  it  may  bo,  the  sins  of  his  fathers  and  ancestors, 
and  many  of  them  in  disproportion,  that  he  calls  him  to  rebuild 
liimself .  And  do  you  not  suppose  that  the  eye  of  the  loving  Father 
discerns  what  the  task  is  which  consists  in  a  man's  living  rightly ; 
nnd  do  you  not  suppose  that  God  has  compassion  upon  him  not 
merely,  but  that  he  has  thrown  upon  him  cheer,  and  that  he  says  to 
^im,  "Hope  !"  It  is  very  easy,  comparatively  speaking,  to  avoid 
vice  or  crime.  That  which  is  not  easy  is  to  refashion  a  discordant 
character.  Where  men  have  elements,  both  of  body  and  soul,  that 
are  ill  mated,  and  where  the  process  of  right-living  means  a  re-or- 
ganization by  which  every  part  of  the  mind  may  join  in  harmony 
through  the  due  and  proper  subordination  of  the  lower  to  the 
higher,  it  is  not  easy.  It  is  not  done  by  any  spiritual  shock.  It  is 
not  done  by  any  momentary  volition.  It  is  the  work  of  training. 
It  runs  through  days,  and  weeks,  and  months,  and  years,  and  brings 
forth  results  from  causes  that  a  man  can  command. 

Now,  there  are  many  who  enter  upon  a  Christian  life  almost 
even-minded.  One  of  the  benefits  of  Christian  culture,  and  es- 
pecially of  derivative  culture,  where  the  father  and  mother,  and 
their  fathers  and  mothers,  and  theirs  again,  have  been  educated  in 
Christian  morals  and  Christian  emotion,  is,  that  moral  feeling  and 
moral  excellence  become  \ii\jer^T^\fc^\»H>ci^^^T^Vt«AuIties,  and  be- 
oome  strong  and  f vuithii.    TVie  dto:\\e^^  ^1  ^^Sti^^\vwT^^^^«fe^\A^^^ 
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eaiier  to  be  Christians,  or  ought  to^  than  those  whose  ancestors  were 
not  in  morals  thoroughbred.  Therefore  multitudes  of  persons 
who  come  into  the  Christiun  life  find  their  way  comparatively 
prepared  for  them.  And  so,  for  all  those  whose  violent  temper, 
whose  superabundant  pride,  whose  timidity  and  fear,  whose  rougli 
and  rampant  passions,  ai'e  in  perpetual  rebellion  against  theii* 
Teason ;  for  all  those  who,  after  a  laborious  experience,  bear  wit- 
ness that  they  carry  in  them  a  law  of  death,  that  the  flesh  is  in 
antagonism  with  the  spint,  and  the  spirit  with  the  flesh,  and  that 
"while  they  see  the  ideal  of  light,  while  truth  and  righteousness  and 
lionor  ar6  beautiful  to  tl  em,  they  find  themselves  day  by  day  com- 
ing short,  and  groveling  in  the  dust  or  in  the  mire, — ^for  all  those 
there  is  hope,  in  the  verj  nature  of  things. 

You  are  introduced  ii  x)  the  Christian  life  under  such  circum- 
stances that  your  work  is  far  more  onerous  than  the  work  of  other 
men.  It  takes  more  for  iome  to  be  Christians,  a  hundred  times, 
than  for  others.  And  d'.>  you  suppose  the  all-loving  Father  does 
not  distinguish  the  difference  ? 

If  you  are  called  to  a  Christian  life,  to  a  higher  manhood,  to  a 
nobler  spiritual  ideal,  and  you  find  your  way  beset  and  obstructed 
on  every  side,  hope.  God  will  wait  for  you,  and  be  gentle  with 
you.  Ply,  therefore,  every  instrumentality,  and  do  not  give  up  in 
despair,  saying,  ^^  There  is  no  use  in  attempting  to  be  a  Christian 
man.  Others  succeed ;  I  cannot."  Yes,  others  succeed,  because 
they  have  more  hope  than  you  have,  and  press  forward.  Do  you 
also  press  forward,  hopefully.  Take  up  the  cross  daily.  Follow 
the  Ood  of  hope,  wlio  is  likewise  the  Ood  of  consolation.  In  all 
the  combats  to  which  men  are  called  in  the  higher  life,  there  is  no 
providence  more  sustaining,  and  more  needful,  than  that  of  hope. 

How  many,  in  divine  providence,  are  appointed  to  poverty  1  I 
say  divine  providence,  because  I  regard  feebleness  of  constitution  as 
a  part  of  providence,  and  because  I  regard  the  unionscious  habits 
with  which  many  ]>ersons  are  brought  up,  as  also  included  in  the 
jpreat  scheme  of  providence.  That  part  of  natural  law  which  is 
employed  of  Ood  with  direct  cognition,  is  providence.  And  al- 
though poverty,  in  persons,  largely  depends  upon  place  and  time, 
opportunity  or  want  of  opportunity,  skill  or  unskiU,  sagacity  or  the 
absence  of  sagacity,  yet  when  a  man  is  poor,  having  been  rich,  or 
without  having  tasted  of  riches,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  when  he 
finds  himself  perpetually  at  variance  with  his  circumstances,  surely, 
on  .^oeds  the  light  of  hope.  Poverty  is  very  bad.  You  may  praise 
it  as  much  as  you  please,  but  it  is  bad.  It  is  very  good  in  poems, 
bnt  it  is  very  bad  in  a  house.     It  is  very  good  in  maxims,  and  it  is 
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very  good  in  sermons ;  but  it  is  very  bad  in  practical  life.     Ereiy* 

body  tliinks  that  other  people  ought  to  bear  poverty  with  compel^ 

are ;  but  nobody  likes  it,  and  it  does  not  like  anybody. 

In  a  prosperous  community,  a  single  man  may  be  poor  and  gel 
dlong  very  well ;  but  such  is  the  relation  of  things  in  this  world, 
that  a  poor  community  can  never  be  eminent  in  anything.  You 
caunot  civilize  poverty  in  a  whole  community.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
original  economy  of  providence,  that  if  men  come  up  morally  they 
must  come  up  physically  also. 

So  then,  in  life,  poverty  is  a  great  evil,  but  it  is  not  irremedi- 
able. We  are  not  to  praise  it  in  overmeasure.  Certainly,  we  are 
not  to  praise  it  as  a  positive  vii^tue.  There  are  circumstances  which 
may  help,  somewhat,  to  alleviate  it ;  but,  after  all,  there  is  no  better 
food  than  hope — not  merely  hope  of  a  better  day ;  not  the  hope  that 
.^:aya,  '*  Poverty  is  not  the  worst  tiling  that  can  befall  a  man  ;"  not 
the  hoiic  that  leads  one  to  say  to  his  wife  or  child,  **  Take  heart,  mj 
dear ;  we  shall  be  in  better  circumstances  by-and-by."  That  is  veij 
good  ;  but  there  ought  to  be  something  better.  That  is  the  lowest 
form  of  hope.  There  is  a  hope  that  men  may  have  which  consists 
in  a  light  seen  ahead,  and  showing  how  short,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  is  the  space  in  which  the  weary  struggle  between  them  and 
poverty  can  go  on. 

It  is  inconvenient,  when  you  are  in  a  foreign  country,  where  you 
arc  not  known,  to  lose  all  your  money ;  it  is  troublesome  to  be  out 
of  funds  in  Vienna,  or  Rome,  or  any  other  strange  city  ;  and  the 
i'aet  that  you  have  houses  and  lands,  and  are  worth  a  million  dol- 
lars,  in  Xcw  York,  does  not  relieve  your  present  necessities.  You 
want  money  at  once ;  and  you  cannot  get  along  without  it ;  but  it 
really  seems  absurd  to  you.  Xobody  will  trust  you,  you  are  likely 
to  go  without  meals ;  and  you  fairly  laugh,  and  say,  **  The  idea ! 
Here  I  am,  swamped  1 ''  All  your  life  long,  you  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  have  what  you  wanted.  When  you  were  at  home,  every- 
body ran  to  do  vou  senice.  There  is  not  a  man  in  Kew  Y'^ork  that, 
on  hearing  your  name  would  not  give  you  credit  for  any  amount,' 
and  he  proud  to  accommodate  you, — and  you  suddenly  find  yourself 
without  money  and  witliout  credit.  Y^ou  are  amused  at  it,  and  you 
say,  '*  I  would  like,  now,  just  to  see  how  it  feels  to  be  poor."'  For- 
ge tiiufl:  your  situation,  you  think  you  will  make  a  pleasure  trip,  and 
yon  start  for  a  hack  ;  but  soon  you  are  reminded  that  you  have  no 
money,  to  pay  for  a  ride.  You  have  not  even  a  sixpence  to  pay  your 
/iiro  \\\  an  omnibus.  TIivdQv  ^\id\  c^vYewmstances,  a  man's  feeling  is, 
''I  have  moucv  cuoi\g\\  *.  1  o.m^^^vv^^ix^vc^>j>cv^\\.^^V\\»\^^\it5w 
to  be  dure   but  I  \ia\e  \t  •:'  — ^x^Ci  l\\^  mv^ci^^xi^^'ft.^Ki  ^V\^\»fcSa.^8^ 
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jeotod  seem  ludicrous  to  him.  A  sense  of  humor  comes  over 
him*  (And  blessed  'is  he  who  has  a  sense  of  the  humorous.  He 
has  that  which  I  think  is  worth  more  than  money.  If  you  can 
take  ofit  the  grimness  of  life,  if  you  can  remove  its  asperities,  by 
the  use  of  wit  and  humor,  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  be  a  great 
benefactor.  More  light  is  thrown  into  darkness  by  the  humor- 
ous element  than  by  ^most  anything  else.  It  is  a  perfect  enchanter, 
that  invests  life  with  aU  manner  of  attractive  features.  Religion 
has  sometimes  been  used  to  banish  this  element  from  societj  ;  but 
you  might  as  well  take  the  grease  from  the  wheels  of  a  wagon, 
and  let  them  squeak.  Imagination  is  that  which  makes  life  go 
smooth  and  easy.) 

Now,  in  ten  thousand  ways,  if  men  have  poverty,  if  they  have 
troubles  and  annoyances,  if  they  have  inconveniences,  they  may  rise 
above  them  by  the  sense  of  hope.  You  are  not  poor,  except  among 
men.  Is  not  your  Father  infinitely  rich  ?  This  is  not  your  home. 
It  is  beyond  this  world.  Do  you  suppose  a  traveler  at  a  caravansary 
thinks  the  cold,  desolate,  unfurnished  building  in  which  he  rests 
and  refreshes  himself  is  his  home  ?  He  is  thankful  for  its  shadow 
by  day,  and  for  its  shelter  at  night ;  but  these  are  only  incidents  of 
his  journey.  His  home  is  not  there.  And,  in  the  midst  of 
poverty,'  men  need  to  redeem  themselves  from  its  cares  and  tor- 
ments by  the  light  of  hope.  The  future  is  beyond.  You  are  not 
far  from  the  end.  God  will,  by-and-by,  give  you  that  which  he 
holds  for  you ;  and  then  what  will  matter  all  the  troubles  and 
annoyances  through  which  you  have  passed  ?  *'  Overcome  evil 
with  good."    Let  hope  dominate  over  fear  and  anxiety. 

Hope  is  especially  beneficial,  also,  to  those  who  are  in  the 
struggles  of  daily  duty  in  the  affairs  of  life.  In  this  land — espe- 
cially in  the  Northwest — we  are  subject  to  meteorologic  disturb- 
ances, to  great  whirlwinds,  by  which  whole  tracts  of  country  are 
laid  wasto  and  made  desolate.  Villages  are  overthrown,  and  some- 
times forests  arc  torn  up  by  the  roots,  in  a  moment. 

And  as  it  is  in  nature,  so  it  is  in  society.  There  are  sometimes 
commercial  revulsions  which  are  almost  enough  to  ruin  the  whole 
community.  We  live  so  much  on  the  principle  of  credit,  we 
are  so  sanguine  and  hopeful,  and  we  stretch  out  our  arms  so  far, 
that,  about  every  ton  years,  there  passes  over  us  a  period  of  bank- 
ruptcy. As  men  will  not  reckon  and  settle  as  they  go  along,  but 
are  perpetually  extending  and  extending,  by-and-by  the  extension 
is  such  that  every  man  is  brought  to  a  reckoning,  sooner  or  later,  by 
one  of  those  sweeping  commercial  revulsions  which  compel  every 
man  to  pay  up,  or  to  be  bankrupt  and  begin  again. 
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Besides  these  disturbances,  there  are  ten  tiiousand  strains  which 
are  constantly  coming  upon  individuals  all  the  way  through  life. 
This  man  is  thrown  out  of  business.  Sickness  befalls  another  man, 
and  destroys  his  prospects.  Another  man  fails.  Men  in  the  midst 
of  their  career  are  brought  to  a  dead  stop.  They  are  threatened 
with  disaster  on  every  side.  What  to  do,  they  do  not  know. 
They  need  help  ;  but  it  is  not  very  pleasant  to  go  and  ask  othen 
to  help  them,  or  to  be  obliged  to  be  helped.  Being  thrown 
out  of  their  regular  pursuits,  they  find  it  difficult  to  get  into  them 
again,  or  to  enter  upon  anything  new.  It  is  hard  to  graft  a  man 
late  in  life.  You  can  graft  young  buds  into  a  new  stalk,  but  old 
buds  cannot  well  be  grafted  into  an  old  stalk. 

Thus  men  are  often  overthrown  by  their  own  mistakes;  but 
they  are  quite  as  likely  to  be  overthrown  by  their  social  liabilities, 
by  their  affiliations  in  society,  by  their  connection  with  friends  and 
neighbors.  But,  whatever  be  the  cause,  if  this  comes  to  them  in 
mid-life,  or  late  in  life,  it  is  most  unfortunate,  unless  they  are 
versatile,  fruitful  of  resources,  and  hopeful  in  disposition.  If  deB- 
pondency  be  superinduced  upon  disaster,  in  the  case  of  any  man, 
woe  be  to  that  man  ! 

How  blessed  it  is  to  have  everything  in  one^s  self  so  ordered  that 
when  he  is  cast  down  he  finds  himself,  not  like  clay  that  flattens 
out  when  it  is  thrown  upon  the  ground,  but  like  an  India  rubber 
ball,  that  springs  back  when  it  strikes  any  solid  body.  If  a  man 
is  cast  down  to-day,  let  him  say,  '*  I  shall  bo  up  again  to-morrow." 
It  he  is  destitute  just  now,  let  him  say,  **I  shall  have  an  abundance 
ere  long."  If  he  seems  to  be  deserted  by  all  mankind,  let  him  say, 
^^  God  will  take  care  of  me."  If  all  looks  dark  and  foreboding 
before  him,  let  him  say,  "  I  shall  come  out  right,  though  I  do  not 
now  see  my  way  clear." 

When  you  are  cheeked  in  your  career,  begin  again.  Do  not  let 
go  of  manhood  and  courage.  Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  foar.  The  inward  man  is  better  than  the  outward 
man.  Your  life  is  more  than  food  or  raiment.  Take  care  of  the 
inside.  Above  all  things,  see  to  it  that  you  do  not  give  up.  Hold 
on.  In  many  and  many  a  battle,  victory  has  been  wrested  from 
defeat  by  the  last  strokes  in  the  most  desperate  emergency.  Many 
and  many  a  man  carries  himself  over  the  critical  point  by  hope- 
fulness. 

But  do  you  say,  '*  I  am  too  old  to  hope  ?"  Do  you  say,  "  I  have, 
constitutionally,  too  little  hope  ?"  Then  open  your  heart  to  God. 
Think  of  him  in  the  sweetest  aspects  of  his  nature.  Draw  near  to 
him  in  his  great  providential  relations.     ^*I  will  not  let  a  sparrow 
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fall  to  tbe  ground  without  my  notice,"  he  says ;  *'  and  are  not  you 
of  much  more  value  to  me  than  many  sparrows  ?  If  you,  being  evil, 
know  how  to  give  good  gifts  to  your  children ;  if  no  child  ever 
came  to  an  earthly  father  and  asked  for  bread,  and  received  a 
stone,  how  much  more  will  your  heavenly  Father  give  good  things 
to  them  that  ask  him  ! "  You  are  in  need,  and  you  know  that  he 
knows  it.  Draw  on  your  faith  and  hope.  This  is  the  time  for  you 
to  take  those  treasures  which  you  have  laid  up  in  heaven.  Be 
steadfast,  unmovable.  If,  to-day,  things  are  evil,  look  for  better 
things  to-morrow  ;  and  if  they  are  evil  to-morrow,  look  for  better 
things  the  next  day, — and  so  on  to  the  end  :  for  the  worst  thing 
that  life  can  do  to  you  is  to  kill  you — ^and  that  is  to  crown  you. 

There  are  those  who  suffer  in  still  other  ways :  as  where  the 
health  itself  is  undermined  ;  as  where  the  mind  becomes  gloomy 
through  morbid  condirious  of  the  body  ;  as  where  men  find  them- 
selves entirely  shut  up,  and  broken  off  from  all  the  sources  of 
ordiriary  enjoyment.  •  While  there  are  kinds  of  sickness  that  are 
quite  compatible  with  the  exercise  of  Christian  feeling,  there  are 
other  kinds  which  carry  such  distemperature  that  it  is  very  difScult 
for  a  man  under  their  influence  to  maintain  hopefulness.  But 
whatever  your  condition  may  be,  do  the  best  you  can ;  and  do  not 
think  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  prerogative  of  sickness  to  bemoan  one^s 
state,  and  pity  one's  self.  As  much  as  possible,  look  away  from 
yourself ;  look  away  from  your  pain  and  trouble ;  and  as  much  as 
possible,  look  toward  God.  Even  when  you  are  under  a  cloud, 
and  know  that  your  distemperature  is  working  its  worst  results 
upon  your  disposition  and  feeling,  still  rise  as  far  as  possible  above 
it,  and  save  yourself  by  hope.  Why  should  a  man  forever  brood  on 
himself  ?  Why  should  a  man  forever  look  in  upon  himself  ?  Why 
should  a  man  forever  whirl  round  and  round  the  circle  of  his  own 
personal  exixjrience,  till  his  head  is  so  dizzy  that  he  can  see  noth- 
ing ?    Why  should  a  man  so  play  the  fool  with  himself  ? 

Look  up.  Forget  yourself  as  far  as  you  can.  Govern  yourself 
in  sickness.  Forbid  yourselves  those  things  that  are  disallowable. 
As  much  as  possible,  fly  out  of  your  sufferings. 

1  have  never  seen  insects  that,  if  they  fell  into  the  water,  did 
not  attempt  to  fly  out  again  as  soon  as  possible.  If  some  fish  did 
not  snap  them  up  instantly,  their  nimble  wings  lifted  them  above 
the  elements  that  entangled  them,  little  by  little  ;  and  when  once 
they  beat  the  free  air  again,  they  flew  away  rejoicing  in  their  freedom. 

If  you  are  imperiled,  if  you  are  sunk  in  trouble,  lift  yourself  upon 
your  wings  and  fly — and  hope  is  the  souFs  wings. 

To  those,  likewise,  who  are  brought  through  life  to  old  age,  fliere 
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is  medioine  in  this  subject  There  are  many  experienoes  whiehi 
taken  in  general^  are  tolerable,  ^ut  which,  examined  in  all  theii 
bearings,  ai*e  intolerable.  It  ia  a  very  painful  thing  to  see  a  matroD 
who  has  lived  in  toil  forty-five  or  fifty  years,  spending  herself  npcm 
her  children,  go  back  over  her  experience.  One  has  died  ;  another 
has  died ;  still  another  has  died.  Another  remains.  Would  tp  Ood 
hoi  had  died  also  !  He  is  dead,  but  he  is  not  buried,  and  will  not 
down.  Poverty  comes  in,  with  disappointment.  And  by-and-by 
she  is  alone.  She  is  seventy  years  of  age.  She  is  worn  and  bent 
She  has  nothing  more  to  expect  in  life.  This  woman,  whose  life 
has  been  a  heroism ;  this  woman,  who,  all  her  life  long,  has  not 
studied  her  personal  comfort,  but  has  plucked  feathers  from  her 
own  bosom  to  make  the  nest  warm  and  soft  for  others, — she  is  cast 
out,  and  she  goes,  it  may  be,  to  the  Home  for  the  Indigent ;  it  may 
be  to  the  Poor-house.     And  it  is  sad  enough. 

If  you  sit  down  and  think  of  the  fine  sensibilities  in  such  persons 
that  have  to  be  sheathed ;  if  you  think  how  njuch  they  have  to  meet 
that  is  mortifying,  you  will  see  that  these  sensibilities,  which  were 
a  source  of  enjoyment  in  early  life,  are,  under  such  circumstanoes, 
only  a  source  of  suffering  in  later  life.  Criminals,  and  persons  who 
are  disgraced  in  society,  are  obUged  to  brutify  themselves  to  pre- 
vent suffering  in  overmeasure.  Thousands  of  persons  late  in  life 
have  to  harden  their  hearts,  or  they  are  perpetually  pierced  by  end- 
less shames  and  annoyances. 

But  then,  do  not  think  of  such  things  in  that  light  Do  not 
think  of  what  you  suffer,  or  of  what  you  might  reasonably  have 
hoped  to  1)088688.  Take  a  larger  view  of  the  subject.  If  you  can 
do  nothing  else,  count  the  days,  as  boys  in  school  do.  I  counted 
the  months  first,  till  there  was  but  one  left.  Then  I  counted  the 
weeks,  of  which  there  were  only  four.  And  when  two  or  three  of 
these  were  gone,  I  counted  the  days.  Little  by  little,  time  i)a8sed 
away,  and  I  looked  eagerly  for  the  close  of  the  term,  and  1  hailed 
the  vacation  without  sleep  and  without  appetite,  so  joyful  and  so 
excited  was  I. 

Now,  let  persons  in  old  age,  cast  out,  dependent,  helpless,  and 
rasped  on  every  side  by  misfortunes,  stand  and  count  the  years, 
and  months,  and  weeks,  and  days.  It  will  be  only  a  little  while  be- 
fore you  are  on  the  other  side — only  a  very  few  years  ;  and  what  we 
call  years  are,  on  the  great  circle,  but  hours,  but  moments,  you 
may  say. 

Cheer  up,  then,  matron  !  Cheer  up,  old  man  in  disgrace  !  Take 
courage,  all  ye  that  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  your  life  hxA 
been  a  mistake  !    No,  it  has  not     It  may  be  that  you  have  laid  uyi 
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more  than  jou  think.  Yon  h.^e  bnUt  no  honae ;  yon  have  earned  on 
DO  bank  ;  you  cannot  count  your  friends  by  great  numbers ;  there 
are  thousands  of  things  that  men  rejoice  in  here  that  you  have  not ; 
but  you  do  not  know  how  many  comfortable  words  you  have  dropped 
as  seeds  into  the  hearts  of  persons  as  you  have  gone  along.  You  do 
not  know  how  your  kindness  has  thrown  radiance  on  the  paths  of 
others.  You  do  not  know  how  much  good  you  have  done  with  your 
faith.  You  do  not  know  how  much  you  have  lightened  the  burdens 
of  your  fellow-men  by  the  example  of  your  life.  You  have  done 
more  good  than  you  have  any  idea  ot  Many  of  you  have  been  min- 
isters of  mercy  to  those  around  about  you.  When  you  go  hence, 
one,  and  another,  and  another,  whom  you  have  directly  or  indirectly 
helped  in  their  trouble  and  trial,  will  tiirong  the  gate  of  heaven  with 
gratitude.  You  will  be  surprised  to  learn  how  many  know  you  that 
you  do  not  know. 

There  is  a  life  not  far  beyond  this  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  hope, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  silver  cords  which  are  broken  here 
shall  be  brought  together  again  there  ;  that  the  golden  bowl  shall 
be  restored,  never  to  be  broken  again  ;  that  tne  pitcher  shall  never 
more  be  broken  at  the  fountain,  nor  the  wheel  at  the  cistern  ;  and 
that  there  shall  be  joy  in  the  presence  of  God  over  a  noble  commu- 
nity of  men  made  perfect,  and  ransomed  from  the  flesh.  The  ex- 
periences of  this  life  are  but  so  niany  lessons  by  which  men  learn  of 
their  nobler  manhood  and  higher  nature.  Blessed  things  lie  just 
before  you. 

Is  it  blustering  February  ?  and  have  you  an  oppressive  sense  of 
a  severe  winter  ?  Is  it  March,  with  high  winds,  and  untimely  in- 
timations of  heat  and  cold  ?  These  are  so  many  tokens  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  spring.  It  is  the  breaking  up  of  one  season,  and  the 
soming  in  of  another. 

So,  as  infirmities  multiply,  as  usefulness  seems  to  decrease,  as 
circumstances  are  limited,  as  more  and  more  you  are  surrounded 
by  evils  which  tend  morbidly  to  discouragement  and  despondency, 
remember  that  we  are  saved  by  hope  ;  remember  thnt  the  hand  of 
faith  carries  up  with  it  trust  in  God ;  remember  that  the  very  genius 
and  nature  of  that  religion  which  you  believe  in  is  hopefulness  ;  re- 
member that  the  whole  economy  of  God's  proridence  is  founded  on 
hope ;  remember  that  the  ministration  of  God^s  grace  is  keyed  to 
hope.  And  hope  on.  Never  yield  up  your  faith  until  it  lapses  into 
fruition.  You  cannot  hope  too  much ;  but  you  may  easily  despond 
too  much. 

And  now,  may  the  God  of  all  hope  be  with  you,  and  cheer  you, 
and  comfort  you,  and  guide  you,  and  bring  you  into  tlie  light  of 
everlasting  peace. 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Thou  prayer-hearing  God,  we  rejoice  Uiat,  out  of  ttiine  inflnite  goodnew, 
Ihoa  art  still  willing  to  stoop  unto  us,  and  to  listen  to  the  ories  of  the  most 
feeble  and  the  most  needy.  Nor  dost  thou  withhold  these  because  of  our 
nn worthiness ;  for  what  muu  lives  who  could  draw  near  to  thee,  if  thou  didst 
hide  thyself  from  all  except  the  just,  and  the  pure,  and  the  perfect.  Thou 
hast  thrust  us  far  from  thee,  but  art  evermore  drawing  us  nearer.  Thou 
hast  given  us  life  in  the  lower  spheres,  and  we  are  surrounded  by  ten  thou- 
sand imperfections  and  annoyances;  and  thou  givest  ns  hope,  that  thou,  in 
thy  providence,  and  in  thy  love,  and  in  thy  mercy,  art  ever  drawing  us  wi^ 
affection  and  confidence  toward  thyself. 

We  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  made  it  possible  for  thy  servaots,  in  days 
gone  by,  in  the  midst  of  darkness  and  trial  and  trouble,  still  to  live  by  faith 
and  by  hope.  We  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  granted  to  them  the  cordial  of 
thine  own  spirit ;  and  that  by  prayer  they  have  been  able  to  hold  stead&stly 
on  theii*  way  in  spite  of  ten  thousand  discouragements.  We  rejoice  that  the 
same  door  is  open  to  us;  and  that  we,  too,  in  the  midst  of  care  and  trouble 
and  sorrow,  may  draw  near  to  thee  in  supplication.  Nor  need  we  know  how 
thou  wilt  answer.  Thou  knowest  thine  own  counsels;  and  we  draw  near  to 
thee  with  all  ihe  contidence  with  which  children  supplicate  a  father.  We 
would  believe  in  thee,  and  in  thy  care  of  us,  and  in  thy  deep  solicitude  and 
love  for  us.  And  we  pray  that  we  may  have  begotten  in  us  an  implicit  trust, 
and  great  hopefulness,  not  from  what  we  are,  but  from  what  thou  art.  And 
so  may  we  put  our  confidence  in  thee  unto  the  very  uttermost. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  to  all  in  thy  presence  the 
spiritual  benefit  which  they  need.  Revive  thy  work  in  any  in  whom  the 
impressions  of  early  love  are  growing  dim  and  fading  out.  Restore  to  them 
the  power  of  truth,  and  give  to  them  the  assurance  of  life.  May  they  have 
new  intuitions  and  new  impulses. 

Draw  near,  we  pray  thee,  to  those  who  are  tempted  by  fear,  by  doubt, 
by  the  world  in  which  they  dwell,  by  its  cares,  by  its  solicitations  of 
pleasure,  l>y  its  various  intiuences.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  so  clothe  the 
world  with  thine  own  self  that  men  may  discern  thee  in  it,  and  have 
pleasure,  business,  rare,  evei*y  labor,  and  pain  itself,  sanctified. 

Wilt  thou  (liiiw  near  to  those  whose  households  are  filled  with  darkness 
and  trouble.  Let  liirht  arise  irora  thee.  Be  \»:*h  thy  children  in  the  night. 
If  they  be  upon  the  sea,  with  contrary  winds,  ariO  :vith  waves  running  high, 
come  thou  unto  tiiem,  even  though  thy  coming  terrify  them. 

And  wo  pray  that  thou  wilt  cause  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  all  those  who 
are  learning  from  the  afflictions  and  the  providences  which  have  laid  them 
low.  We  bese(»oh  thee  that  thou  wilt  lift  up  those  who  are  cast  down,  and 
oomfort  those  who  are  despondent,  and  give  light  to  those  who  are  plunged 
into  darkness. 

How  great  is  the  way  which  our  feet  must  climb!  How  many  are  the 
burdens  which  we  must  carry  I  How  often  must  we  drink  the  bitter  cup! 
How  many  disappointments  belong  to  life  I  What  care,  what  toil,  what 
anguish  at  times,  what  feai*s,  what  discouragements  I  And  yet,  thou  God  of 
hope,  we  rejoice  that  in  all  trial  and  trouble  thou  art  steadfast.  Grant  that 
we  may  be  able  to  come  to  thee  in  every  time  of  need,  and  find  thee  a  present 
help.  Deliver  us,  we  pray  thee,  from  those  fears  and  doubts  which  hide 
thee.  Send  what  thou  wilt,  and  take  away  what  thou  wilt:  we  are  strong  if 
thou  dost  remain  to  our  consciousness.  Wo  are  weak  in  the  midst  of 
unlimited  abundance,  if  we  have  no  hope  and  no  God  in  the  world.  Grant, 
then,  the  sense  of  thine  own  presence,  that  it  may  bring  joy  and  strength  to 
bear  with  patience  the  burdens  of  each  day. 
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Prrpare  us  thus,  in  life,  for  the  life  to  oome.  May  we  believe  that  thoa 
art,  by  pain  and  by  pleasure,  by  fear  aud  by  hope,  by  joy  aud  by  sorrow, 
schooliog  us  for  that  higher  and  better  life. 

So  may  we  rise  at  last,  every  one  of  us.  And  how  for  soever  we  may 
now  be  from  thee,  may  we  live  in  the  hope  of  yet  beholdmg  thee,  the  hope 
of  joy  in  the  life  to  come— a  hope  not  dead,  but  full  of  fruit,  Quiclsen  as, 
comfort  us,  inspire  us ;  and  when  we  shall  have  passed  through  these  trials 
and  temptations  of  the  minor  life,  then  may  we  rise  to  full  manhood,-  and 
see  thee,  be  like  thee,  aud  be  satisfied. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise.  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,    ^men. 


■*•» 


PBAYEB  AFTEB  THE  SERMON. 

• 

Our  Father,  we  beseech  thee  ttmt  thy  blessing  may  rest  upon  all  those 
who  are  in  this  pre&ence— upon  those  who  are  in  discouragement;  upon  those 
who  are  suffering  from  remorse;  upon  those  who  ai*e  in  deep  sorrow;  upon 
those  who  are  in  the  midst  of  troubles,  quick,  sharp,  gnawing;  upon  those 
who  are  overburdened :  upon  those  who  are  bearing  the  yoke  and  carrying 
the  cross;  upon  the  disappointed  ones.  Thou  art  the  One  that  didst  bring 
light  to  dark  places,  and  open  prison-doors,  and  brealc  off  shackles,  and 
release  those  that  were  in  thrall  and  bondage;  and  grant,  that  from  thine 
eyes  may  come  the  light  of  hope,  as  well  as  of  love  and  cheer,  to  thy  servants. 
May  every  one  that  is  iu  thy  presence  now  be  thy  servant,  and  hope  in  God. 
Thou  art  the  Fountain  of  all  good.  It  is  sweeter  for  thee  to  give  than  to 
receive.  Thy  joy  is  in  the  joy  of  thy  creatures.  Grant  that  we  may  have 
faith  in  thee,  trust  in  thee,  wait  patiently  for  thee,  and  not  be  ashamed  to 
wait^  feeling  sure  that  thou  wilt  bear  with  us,  and  give  victory  at  last,  even 
to  the  weakest,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  seemingly  the  strongest^  And 
bring  us  safely  to  death.  O  blessed  Door!  O  blessed  Crown  of  life!  Bring 
us  more  aud  more  to  see  how  sweet  the  face  of  Death  is.  Take  from  its  brow 
all  frowns.  Tuke  from  its  eyes  all  fierceness.  Take  from  its  lips  all  condem- 
nation. May  we  behold  death  wonderiugly,  and  say,  **  It  is  the  coming  of 
the  Son  of  Man — of  him  that  loved  us  and  gave  himself  for  us.**  O  Jesus! 
thou  that  art  the  life,  be  our  death,  that  we  may  have  life  and  immortality 
in  thee.  And  to  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  shall  be  praises  evei^ 
lostuig.    ^TTien. 


THE 
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^  And  wbatBoever  ye  do,  in  word  or  deed,  do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jeiaa,  giTlng  thanks  to  God  and  the  Father  by  him."--Gol.  iii.  17. 


He  who  accepts  the  thought  that  the  whole  apparatus  of  re- 
ligion,  as  revealed  and  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament,  is  an  in- 
strument for  the  development  of  a  perfect  manhood  in  Christ  Jesus^ 
will  be  struck,  in  the  light  of  that  view,  and  on  further  examina- 
tion, with  the  details,  the  finishing  touches  which  are  put  upon  the 
portraiture  of  that  goodness  which  men  are  to  work  out  and  main- 
tain in  themselves. 

It  is  a  fact  that  there  are  great  truths,  the  knowledge  of  which  is 
indispensable  to  a  large  Christian  experience.  It  is  also  a  fact  that 
men  are  apt  to  suppose  that  if  large  views  of  truth  are  presented 
concerning  the  eternal  sphere,  there  will  flow  out  of  the  knowledge 
and  faith  of  these  great  truths  the  details  of  a  Cliristian  life.  So 
the  apostles  did  not  think.  While  they  abundantly  labored,  and 
developed  the  theory  of  the  divine  nature  and  government  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  and  especially  while  they  developed  those  personal  rela- 
tions which  the  soul  of  man  is  to  sustain  through  Jesus  Chiist  to 
the  Father,  the  particularity  with  which  they  then  went  on  to  teacii 
us  how  to  apply  these  great  truths  to  every  phase  of  practical  life,  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  I 
confess  that  I  read  with  continued  and  ever-growing  surprise  the 
commands  that  have  respect  to  what  may  be  called  the  minor  points 
of  Christian  life. 

A  great  many  things  are  taught  in  the  family,  and  should  be, 
that  are  very  seldom  taught  in  the  pulpit.     A  great  many  things 
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are  taught  in  the  IS'ew  Testament  which  we  ahnost  never  hear  en- 
joined in  the  pulpit.  What  are  called  the  minor  morals  of  life  are, 
to  a  very  limited  extent,  matters  of  pulpit  prelection. 

I  propose,  to-night,  to  set  forth  some  few  of  the  points  which  it       I  ^ 
is  usually  supposed  to  be  the  busmess  of  parents  to  teach,  and       \  i^ 
which  I  shall  enjoin  upon  the  young,  for  the  sake  of  corroborating 
the  instructions  which  they  receive  in  the  family.     Sometimes  chil- 
dren and  young  persons  feel  that  the  iteration  of  truths  by  father 
and  mother  is  irksome ;  but  when  the  same  truths  are  uttered  i 
the  sanctuary,  when  it  is  shown  that  the  very  precepts  of  whic 
they  are  so  often  reminded  are  mentioned  also  in  Scripture,  are  ii       a* 
sisted  upon  there,  and  are  a  part  of  religious  truth,  they  f  requentlEIl^ 
receive  an  impulse,  and  have  an  interest  in  them  which  they  nevi 
did  while  they  considered  them  as  simple  matters  of  domestic  i 
struction. 

I  should  be  glad,  furthermore,  to  produce  the  impression  tha^  — *^ 
Christian  people  do  not  represent  true  Christianity  by  virtue  simpIT^cDlj 
of  faith  in  Christ,  without  abundant  good  works,  without  a  beaut^*''^" 
ful  life. 

The  first  element  of  such  a  life,  which  is  a  complex  one^  ai 
is  far  larger  than  I  can  even  allude  to,  much  less  exhaust,  to-nigh 
is  the  matter  of  speecli,  and  the  Christian  duties  which  belong 
the  use  of  the  tongue. 

There  is,  I  think,  no  other  source  of  suffering  or  of  enjoymen-^^^ 

80  fruitful  as  the  wrong  or  the  right  use  of  the  gift  of  speech - 

[  have  sometimes  thought  that  there  was  no  music  and  no  pleasur^^ 
greater  than  that  afforded  by  a  sweet  disposition  utt«rcd  sweetl 
through  the  tongue.      On  the  other  hand,  I  have  thought  tha"^ 
the  greatest  blessing  that  could  befall  men  would  be  to  be  dumb  oi* 
to  be  deaf,  one  or  the  other.     The  tongue  is  a  fountain  of  good — 8 
cloud  dropping  down  perpetual  richness  :  the  tongue  is  a  nettle,  a 
scourge,  a  torment 

The  management  of  the  tongue  is  declared  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  sum-total  of  Christian  grace.  It  is  taught  that  a  man  who 
governs  his  tongue  is  a  perfect  man.  That  is  to  say,  if  a  man  gov- 
ern his  tongue,  there  is  nothing  that  he  cannot  do.  And  when  you 
consider  how  much  men  are  mixed  up  in  life,  and  how  incessantly 
the  temptation  to  speak  is  brought  to  bear  upon  them  ;  when  you 
consider  liow  much  there  is  in  speech,  and  that  the  tongue  is  only 
the  instrument  of  that  which  lies  behind  it  and  above  it,  and  that 
all  the  feelings  try  to  utter  themselves  ;  when  you  consider  in  what 
ways  the  feelings  rise  up  in  the  liearts  of  men  ;  how,  day  in  and  day 
out,  men  are  talking,  and  talking,  and  talking,  either  malignly  or 
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benignly,  either  through  the  reason  or  the  imagination,  quick- 
ened by  mirthf  ulness,  and  humor,  and  kindness,  or  sharply,  critic- 
ally, uncharitably,  then  you  begin  to  get  some  idea  of  \vliat  a  liar- 
yest  is  sowed  by  the  tongue.  You  begin  to  have  some  hint  of  the 
▼astness  of  the  field  in  which  it  operates,  and  of  the  endlessness  of 
Its  fruit ;  to  have  a  feeble  conception  of  how  much  pleasure  and 
now  much  misery  is  caused  by  it.  It  is  a  fire  that  warms  men  :  it 
IB  a  brand  whose  sparks,  when  it  is  shaken,  bum  men.  It  draws 
men  like  music ;  or  it  drives  men  like  a  scourge.  And  even  the 
apostle  wondered  how  one  fountain  could  send  forth  bitter  \vatei*s 
and  sweet,  not  at  the  same  time,  but  in  such  close  succession,  as 
seems  to  be  the  case  with  this  one  spring. 

According  to  Scripture,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian  man  to 
order  his  conversation  in  such  a  way  as  to  say  something.  Hun- 
dreds of  persons,  in  the  family,  and  in  their  intercourse  with  men, 
talk  all  day,  and  scarcely  utter  anything  that  is  woi*th  remember- 
ing. There  are  many  people  who  indulge  in  emptv  talk  ;  talk  on 
empty  themes ;  talk  of  things  transient ;  talk  of  unimportant 
things — or  worse  than  that 

Now,  it  is  an  explicit  command  of  the  Word  of  God  that  men 
should  talk  to  edification.  Their  conversation  is  to  be  seasoned. 
Nothing  is  so  vapid  as  food  without  salt,  unless  it  be  talk  that  has 
no  wisdom  in  it  It  is  as  much  a  command  of  Scripture  that  men 
should  use  their  tongues  for  edification,  as  that  they  should  be 
righteous  or  holy.  No  man  can  do  this,  if  he  does  not  feel  bound 
m  conscience  to  take  heed  thereto.  How  few  of  you  ever  make 
yonr  conversation  the  subject  of  thought  or  study  I  How  sel- 
dom do  parents,  when  they  come  to  the  morning,  noon,  or  evening 
meal,  feel  that  their  conversation  is  a  part  of  the  birthright  and 
education  of  their  children  !  How  few  persons  take  pains  to  select 
profitable  topics  of  conversation  1  How  poor  is  the  conversation 
of  men  !  And  yet,  how  rich  it  might  be  !  For  every  man  knows 
some  things  better  than  anybody  else  around  him  knows  them. 
There  is  light  given  to  every  man.  His  peculiar  disposition,  the 
special  oombination  of  his  faculties,  the  particular  line  of  experience 
which  has  been  developed  in  him,  gives  to  each  person  some  things 
that  cannot  well  be  found  anywhere  else ;  and  every  man  should 
make  his  contribution  to  conversational  wisdom. 

In  marked  contrast  with  this,  is  that  conversation  which  is  not 
only  vapid  and  useless,  but,  still  more,  mischievous;  which  de- 
tracts from  the  happiness  of  life ;  which  sows  the  seeds  of  sus- 
picion ;  which  quickens  in  man  all  those  malign  tendencies  which 

already  too  strong,  and  need  no  whetting  by  conversation* 
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Under  this  head^  also,  comes  the  use  of  the  tongae  for  recrim- 
inations, and  for  braivling,  as  the  Scripture  hath  it ;  the  use  of  the 
tongue  to  irritate,  to  annoy,  to  brow-beat,  to  spread  mischief  among 
friends  ;  the  use  of  the  tongue  as  a  surgeon's  kmie,  to  cut  up  the 
absent ;  the  use  of  the  tongue  to  spread  all  manner  of  evil ;  the  use 
of  the  tongue  as  a  sower  of  thorns  and  of  briars. 

There  are  many  persons  who  think  they  are  Christians  because 
they  have  had  an  experience  ;  but  they  do  not  feel  it  to  be  their 
Christian  duty  to  use  their  tongues  according  to  the  law  of  kindness^ 
Nor  do  they  think,  in  the  confession  of  their  sins,  to  confess  that^ 
day  in  and  day  out,  they  are  making  somebody  unhappy  by  th^ 
manner  in  which  they  use  that  member. 

There  are  thousands  who,  when  they  see  what  mischief  the^^ 
have  done  with  their  tongues,  say,  *^  Oh  !  I  did  not  mean  to  do  an-^ 
hurt."  They  scatter  firebrands  and  arrows  and  death,  and  ther^ 
plead  that  they  did  not  intend  any  harm  I  As  if  a  man,  sitting  in 
his  window,  should  fire  his  rifle  out  along  the  crowded  street,  an^ 
then,  when  report  was  brought  to  him  that  this  child  was  shot,  th 
woman  slain,  and  this  man  wounded,  should  say,  "  Well,  well, 
really  did  not  mean  to  hurt  anybody,"  so  men  go  on  firing  th 
mitrailleuse  of  the  mouth ;  and  when  a  knowledge  of  the  hav 
which  thoy  are  making  comes  to  them,  they  say,  *'  Well,  I  was  ;- 
little  careless  with  my  tongue,  to  be  sure  ;  but  1  did  not  mean  an 
harm." 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  we  are  to  employ  the  tongue 
an  instrument  of  kindness.  It  seems  to  mc  that,  in  this  dcmocr^it::^ 
country,  we  carry  the  idea  of  intellectual  independence  to  such  ar3 
extent  that  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  out  of  society  many  of  tliose 
thousand  little  services  which  do  not  increase  our  care,  which  it  is  no 
burden  to  perform,  and  which  add  very  much  lo  the  comfort  of 
life. 

We  are,  in  human  society,  giving  and  taking  ;  and  ever}'  man 
owes  all  that  he  can  contribute  to  make  the  way  of  human  life  a 
happy  way.  One  of  the  methods  of  doing  this  is  salutation.  I  was 
j^truck,  when  traveling  in  Euro])e,  with  the  courtesy  which  I  saw  in 
German  families.  I  was  struck,  in  Paris,  with  the  difference  between 
the  liabits  of  the  people  there  and  our  habits,  in  regard  to  saluta- 
tions. On  entering  a  French  shop,  I  was  expected  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  the  woman  who  sat  a  little  removed  from  the  door,  and 
also  to  the  person  that  seiTcd  me.  In  other  words,  I  was  expected 
to  be  a  f/oilleman.  But  we  go  in  and  out  of  our  American  stores 
gruff,  asking  8im})ly  for  what  we  want,  saying  Good-morning  to  no- 
body, saying  Good-bye  to  nobody,  and  thinking  of  nobody. 
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It  seems  a  small  thing,  if  a  man  goes  into  a  store  to  buy  any 
article^  to  be  polite  to  those  wait  on  him  there.     Kindly  saliita 
tions  whenever  and  wherever  yon  meet  men,  often  do  them  a  great 
deal  of  good.     Thoagh  they  may  amount  to  very  little  to  some 
people,  they  amount  to  a  great  deal  to  others. 

I  one  day  met  a  plain  man  whom  I  had  known  well,  and  sto]|)ed 
to  shake  hands  with  him,  and  he  said,  '^  You  do  not  know  how 
much  good  this  does  me,  and  men  like  me.  I  shall  go  home  and 
tell  my  wife  and  children  of  it,  and  it  will  be  two  or  three  days' 
happiness  to  us."  Few  men  of  rank  and  station,  who  are  honored 
and  respected  in  the  community,  know  how  many  men  in  society 
oan  be  made  happy  simply  by  their  attention. 

Let  me  speak  of  one  of  my  early  friends — Governor  Noble,  of 
Indiana.  He  had  just  the  right  name.  A  noble  man  he  was.  I 
was  very  much  struck  with  the  fact  that  whenever  he  met  me,  if  it 
was  twenty  times  a  day,  he  invariably  shook  hands  witli  me,  and 
invariably  said  some  little  kind  thing  to  me.  And  he  did  not  do  it 
because  I  was  a  minister.  I  have  seen  him  do  the  same  thing  to 
poor  old  Tom,  who  was  crippled  by  rheumatism.  He  did  it  to  the 
plainest  working  men.  It*  was  his  habit.  Ho  always  carried  cour- 
tesy along  with  him  ;  he  saluted  men  whenever  he  met  them  ;  and 
he  had  the  same  kindly  word  of  recognition  for  all. 

Now,  I  know  a  thing  of  this  sort  once  is  a  little,  and  twice  is  a 
little  ;  but  where  it  is  followed  up  for  a  whole  life-time,  it  is  a  great 
treasure  and  comfort.  Many  a  man  would  rather  have  one  cheer- 
ful, kind  saluting  word,  than  to  have  money,  or  to  have  any  more 
substantial  favor  done  to  him. 

And  where  all  men  are  doing  this,  how  the  air  becomes  rich  and 
ripe  with  enjoyment !  Our  hard,  barren,  uns}'mpcthizing,  un- 
saluting  way  is  to  be  corrected.  We  are  not  enough  given  to  Chris- 
tian courtesy.  Try  it  a  little  while.  Salute  the  aged.  Say  kindly 
things  to  those  who  are  of  your  own  isink.  "  Condescend  to  men 
of  low  estate  ;"  not  as  if  you  were  going  down  to  them,  carrying  all 
your  pride  with  you.  Do  not  let  them  know  that  you  condescend. 
Let  them  find  you  by  their  side,  as  it  were,  a  companion  ;  not  a 
witness  of  their  inferiority,  not  their  critic  and  judge, -but  their 
companion.  Recognize  them  as  standing  on  a  common  gi'ound  of 
friendliness  with  you.  Let  them  see  that  you  feel  there  are  com- 
mon bonds  of  brotherhood  which  bind  all  classes  to  each  other 
— the  higli  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  fortunate  and 
the  unfortunate.  Act  toward  them  according  to  those  principles 
<rf  Christian  manhood  which  are  repeatedly  laid  down  in  Scripture, 
and  which  every  one  of  us  should  seek  to  observe. 
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In  the  East,  salutations  are  carried  to  an  extent  which  if 
mischievous.  That  is  the  reason  why,  when  the  apostles  were  sent 
forth,  our  Master  said,  ^^ Salute  no  man  by  the  way."  It  was  the 
custom  there,  first  to  have  the  opening  salutation  ;  then  to  have  a 
response  to  that ;  then  to  have  a  stately  rejoinder  to  that ;  and  then 
to  have  a  re-rejoinder  upon  that ;  and  it  takes  a  man  half  an  hour  to 
go  through  these  preliminary  salutations.  When  the  apostles  went^ 
out,  they  were  to  waste  no  time  in  such  ceremonies,  which  we 
clearly  excessive. 

But  7oe  are  in  no  great  danger  of  caiTying  the  ceremony  of  sal 
tation  to  excess.      It  befits  us,  therefore,  to  take  hoed  how  w 
minify  even  the  few  salutations  which  we  have.     Good-bye  is  all 
have  left  of  God  be  with  you;   for  men  are  ashamed  any  lon^ 


to  use  that.      Instead  of  the  grand  salutation  God  be  with  yon 
you  shall  hear  men  who  are  parting  from  each  other  say,  "  Wei 
old  fellow,  take  care  of  yourself  !  "     Men  are  substituting  a 
way  of  greeting  and  saluting  each  other,  instead  of  using  those  re^ 
erent,  dignified,  pleasure-giving,  respect-inspiring  salutations 
belong  to  antiquity,  and  which  should  belong  to   every  refine ^ 
society — antl  to  none  so  much  as  that  which  calls  itself  Christian. 

I  may  mention,  as  connected  with  the  same  general  topic  of  tl 
use  of  the  tongue,  the  habit  of  egotism  and  of  boasting.  I  disci 
it  now,  not  on  the  side  of  folly,  but  simply  on  the  side  of  i  ^ 
manners.  No  man  has  a  right  to  carry  himself  so  that  his  attu^-»-- 
tude,  his  expression,  his  gestures,  or  his  language,  is  an  ii 
suit  or  an  offense  to  any  one.  If  I  were  to  take  some  assafoetidi 
and  saturate  my  garments  with  it,  and  move  through  crowdec3i 
assemblies,  everybody  would  say,  not  that  I  had  violated  any  muni- 
cipal or  State  law,  but  that  I  bad  violated  the  law  of  good  conduct, 
the  law  of  politeness,  the  law  of  kindness.  Xo  man  has  a  right  m 
any  way  to  annoy  men.  No  man  has  a  right  to  thrust  liimself  or 
his  affairs  forward  in  such  a  way  that  men  are  com{)elled  to  con- 
sider him  or  those  affairs. 

Egotism,  within  certain  bounds,  is  proper  and  profitable.  A 
man  is  supposed  to  know  more  about  himself  than  anjrthing  else. 
Many  times  a  man  can  speak  more  profitably  about  himself  than 
about  any  one  else.  A  whole  evening  may  sometimes  be  spent  to 
good  advantage  by  one  person,  in  recounting  to  a  company  the 
history  of  his  travels  or  observations.  A  man  may  sometimes  give 
an  account  of  his  personal  experience,  and  not  be  I'egarded  as  guilty 
of  egotism,  in  the  offensive  sense  of  that  term.  But  such  au  over- 
weening attention  to  one^s  self  as  obliges  other  persons  to  eat  and 
drink  him,  as  it  were,  wherever  he  goes — this  is  an  offense  to  those 
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who  are  about  him.    And  still  more  is  this,  true  when  egotism  is 
oaarried  to  the  extent  of  boasting. 

The  &ther  and  mother  Wu  the  child  not  to  boast,  not  to  brawl, 
and  it  is  good  and  wholesome  counsel  of  the  household ;  but 
it  is  also  a  part  of  the  instruction  of  the  Word  of  God.  It  is  not 
only  a  matter  of  propriety  in  education,  but  it  is  a  part  of  duty  in 
religion.  Egotism,  in  its  bad  sense,  is  a  sin  against  God,  because  it 
is  an  offense  to  man.  Boasting  is  a  sin  against  God,  because  it  is  a 
Tiolation  of  propriety,  and  introduces  an  element  of  discomfort  into 
Bodety,  and  not  an  element  of  quiet,  of  pleasure,  or  of  profit. 

The  same  is  true  of  disputatiousness,  or  the  incessant  disposition 
of  men  to  argue  or  dispute  questions,  and  to  make  themselves  critics 
of  others. 

The  theme  of  the  tongue  is  so  rich,  so  various,  that  I  might 
spend  the  whole  evening,  and  scarcely  touch  the  points  of  the  topic. 
But  I  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  another  theme — namely,  the 
duty  of  good  manners.  Men  often  speak  of  good  manners  as -an 
accomplishment    I  speak  of  them  as  a  duty. 

What,  then,  are  good  manners  ?  Such  manners  as  the  usages  of 
society  have  recognized  as  being  agreeable  to  men.  Such  manners 
as  take  away  rudeness,  and  remit  to  the  brute  creation  all  coarse- 
ness. There  are  a  great  many  who  feel  that  good  manners  aie 
effeminate.  They  have  a  feeling  that  rude  bluntness  is  a  great 
deal  more  manly  than  good  manners.  It  is  a  great  deal  more 
beastly.  But  when  men  are  crowded  in  communities,  the  art  of 
living  together  is  no  small  art  How  to  diminish  friction ;  how  to 
promote  ease  of  intercourse ;  how  to  make  every  part  of  a  man's  life 
contribute  to  the  welfare  and  satisfaction  of  those  around  him ; 
low  to  keep  down  offensive  pride  ;  how  to  banish  the  raspings  of 
lelfishness  from  the  intercourse  of  men ;  how  to  move  among  men 
nspired  by  various  and  conflicting  motives,  and  yet  not  have  collis- 
ons — ^this  is  the  function  of  good  manners. 

It  is  not  effeminate  to  be  refined.  And  in  this  land  no  man 
ihould  plead  inability.  There  may  be  a  peasantry  in  other  coun- 
ries ;  there  may  be  a  class  in  foreign  lands,  who  have  no  oppor- 
tunities, there  may  be  those  whose  toil  is  so  continuous,  whose  op- 
xyrtunities  for  knowing  what  constitutes  good  manners  are  so  few, 
md  whose  ignorance  is  so  gross,  that  they  are  excusable ;  but  this 
is  not  the  case  with  any  within  the  sound  of  my  voice. 

That  a  man  is  a  mechanic,  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be 
I  perfect  gentleman.  I  affirm  for  every  American  citizen  the  right 
bo  be  not  simply  a  man,  but  a  good-mannered  man.  I  have  seen 
men  at  the  anvil  who  were  as  perfect  gentlemen  as  men  of  books  or 
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meo  of  society.  I  know  no  reason  why  a  man  who  tans  hides  siboqid 
not  be  a  gentleman.  I  know  no  reason  why  a  man  who  digs  in  the 
soil,  a  man  who  works  in  metals  and  wood^  a  man  who  builds, 
should  not  be  a  perfect  gentleman.  There  is  nothing  in  mechanical 
occupations  which  is  incompatible  with  the  highest  courtesy. 

Panl  was  very  much  of  a  gentleman.  Wherever  he  went  he 
showed  himself  to  be  a  perfect  gentleman.  The  courtesy  of  his 
letters  is  without  parallel.  There  are  not  in  literature  any  such 
specimens  of  exquisite  courtesy  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  letters  of 
Paul. 

Not  only  is  the  yiolation  of  good  manners  inexcusable  on  ordi- 
nary grounds,  but  it  is  sinfuL  When,  therefore,  parents  and  guard- 
ians and  teachers  would  inspire  the  young  with  a  desire  for  the 
manners  of  good  society,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  they  are  ac- 
complishments which  may  be  accepted  or  rejected.  Every  man  is 
bound  to  observe  the  laws  of  politeness. 

True  politeness  is  the  spirit  of  benevolence  showing  itself  in 

a  refined  way.     I  think  that  if  politeness  were  substituted  'for 

charity  in  the  13th  chapter  of  1st  Corinthians,  it  would  not  be 

inapproi)riately  used : 

'^PoUteness  suffereth  loog,  and  is  kind;  poUteoeBB  envieth not;  politeDea 
▼aunteth  not  itself,  is  not  ]>uffed  up,  doth  not  behave  Itself  unaeemlj,  aeek- 
eth  not  hor  own,  is  not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evU  **  [and  so  on]. 

It  is  the  expression  of  good-will  and  kindness.  It  promotes 
both  beauty  in  the  man  wlio  possesses  it,  and  happiness  in  those 
who  are  about  him.  It  is  a  religious  duty,  and  should  be  a  part  of 
religious  training. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  contempt  expressed  for  what  is  called 
etiqtiette  in  society.  Now  and  then  there  are  elements  of  etiquette 
which  perhaps  might  well  be  ridiculed  ;  but  in  the  main  there  is  a 
just  reason  for  all  those  customs  which  come  under  the  head  of  eii- 
qupftc.  There  is  a  reason  which  has  regard  to  facility  of  inter- 
course. There  is  a  reason  in  the  avoidance  of  oifense.  There  is  a 
reason  in  comfort  and  happiness.  And  no  man  can  afford  to  vio- 
late these  unwritten  customs  of  etiquette  who  wishes  to  act  as  a 
Clinstian  gentleman. 

I  may  speak,  also,  of  a  tendency  which  is  bi*ed  by  our  institu- 
tions— tlie  want  of  veneration.  There  are  various  ways  in  which 
this  want  of  veneration  shows  itself.  We  often  hear  that  there  is 
not  the  same  respect  shown  for  the  aged  that  there  used  to  be.  We 
know  that  there  is  very  little  respect  shown  for  magistrates  and  men 
in  authority.  This  is  partly  due,  I  think,  to  the  institutions  under 
whidi  we  live.     One  of  the  unfortunate  effects  derived  from  the 
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Mirly  stages  of  democratic  training  is  the  sense  of  personal 
sovereignty ;  the  feeling  that  we  stand  on  as  high  ground  as  any- 
body else.  Under  monarchical  institutions  men  are  taught  to 
revere  the  great  and  glorious  in  government.  The  foaling  of  'rever- 
ence does  not  prevail  to  any  great  extent  among  us.  I  discern  a 
great  lack  in  this  respect.  Children,  now-a-days,  are  brought  up 
to  be  pert,  to  be  saucy,  to  be  almost  without  restraint.  They  are 
brought  up  to  have  very  littie  regard  either  for  their  parents  or  for 
their  superiors.  And,  although  there  are  a  great  many  Christian 
households  where  children  are  rightly  bred  in  this  regiurd,  it  seems 
to  me  there  has  been  a  decay  of  that  instruction  which. used  to 
prevail,  the  tendency  of  which  was  to  make  children  modest  and 
respectfuL  We  bring  up  our  children  to  be  old,  and  smart,  and 
impertinent. 

I  discern,  too,  in  the  intercourse  of  society,  that  there  is  not  so 
much  respect  paid  to  woman  as  is  befitting.  There  is  never  any 
cause  of  complaint  concerning  the  treatment  of  a  woman  if  she  be 
beautifuL  Oh  no  I  there  is  no  trouble  then.  I  have  seen  young 
men  spring  from  their  seats  to  make  room  for  a  fair  and  accom- 
plished person.  And  yet,  I  have  seen  a  weary  working  woman, 
laden  with  bundles  containing  the  necessaries  of  life,  stand  and  look 
wistfully  for  a  seat,  when  no  man  cared  to  rise  for  her.  I  have  seen 
a  mother  dragged  down  by  nourishing  her  child,  and  carrying  it, 
iU^lad,  homely,  even  scrawny,  and  nobody  was  eager  or  anxious 
to  do  reverence  to  her.  We  pay  great  respect  to  taste  and  beauty, 
but  very  little  to  womanhood,  index)endent  of  external  conditions. 
There  are  a  great  many  young  men  who  will  bear  to  have  much 
more  said  to  them  on  this  subject  than  has  been  said  to  them  by 
their  fathers  or  mothers  or  toachers. 

I  think  eveiy  right-minded  man  is  pained  to  receive  respect 
from  persons  who  show  that  they  pay  it  to  him  by  reason  of  his 
rank  and  public  reputation,  while  they  deny  it  to  those  who  have 
no  such  advantages  as  he  enjoys. 

This  courtesy  which  carries  with  it  respect ;  this  testimony  of 
veneration  to  the  aged ;  this  yielding  one's  self  in  a  thousand  little 
society  rites  for  the  sake  of  making  others  happy— oh,  what  bright- 
ness it  gives  to  life  I  What  beauty,  what  adornment,  it  gives  to 
Christian  character  I 

There  are  many  other  points  that  I  might  speak  of.  The  effect 
of  punctuality  and  order ;  the  relations  which  men  sustain  to  each 
other's  convenience  and  necessities — these,  and  a  hundred  other 
bvanches  of  this  subject,  I  might  discourse  upon  ;  but  it  is  not 
necessary  that  I  should  go  into  them.     I  have  given  such  examples 
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as  I  have^  morely  as  specimens^  for  the  purpose  of  caUing  yonr 
attention  to  the  minuteness  and  carefulness  with  which  the  Scrip- 
ture inculcates  these  things.  It  enjoins  not  merely  the  right  spirit, 
but  the  right  spirit  manifested  in  the  most  beautiful  way. 

Take,  for  instance,  liberality.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  simply 
liberal.  "Let  him  that  giveth'^ — ^what?  sweU,  and  crow,  and 
boast  ?  Oh,  no.  "  Let  him  that  giveth  do  it  with  simplicity,"  says 
Paul  to  the  Romans.  In  another  place  he  says,  "  The  Lord  loveih 
a  cheerful  giver  *' — not  one  that  gives  "  grudgingly  or  of  necessity." 
When  men  give,  they  are  to  give  willingly,  with  the  right  feeling ; 
and  not  simply  with  the  right  feeling,  but  with  the  right  feeling  in 
its  most  beautiful  form.  We  are  not  simply  to  perform  duties, 
but  we  are  to  perform  them  in  the  ways  that  are  most  pleasant  to 
others. 

"Whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report" — ^that  is,  the  things 
which  society  has  learned  to  regard  as  beautiful,  useful,  and 
pleasure-bearing — ^these  are  enjoined.  Whatsoever  you  do  in  word 
or  in  deed,  do  all  to  the  gloiy  of  God.  Serve  God  in  these  little 
things,  for  the  sum  of  them  is  greater  than  any  single  great  thing. 
Here  and  there  are  men  who  are  permitted  to  show  their  heroism 
in  some  great  deed  ;  but  it  is  in  little  things  that  we  are  to  show 
our  heroism.  We  speak,  we  act,  we  walk,  we  meet  men,  and  we 
are  with  men  ;  and  we  have  ten  thousand  opportunities  for  doing 
good  ;  and  if  we  but  have  happiness  within,  and  the  power  of 
making  happiness  through  thought,  through  emotion,  through 
cheerfulness,  through  hopefulness,  through  courage,  through  mirth, 
what  benefactors  may  wo  be,  strewing  life  with  ten  thousand  bless- 
ings, which  cost  us  but  little,  and  enable  us  to  confer  joy  and  com- 
fort upon  others  ! 

Read  the  closing  chapters  of  almost  every  one  of  the  epistles ; 
read  Paul's  letters  to  Titus ;  read  the  closing  parts  of  his  letters  to 
Timothy  ;  read  the  last  chapters  of  Romans,  of  Philippian?;,  of  Co- 
lossians,  and  of  Thessalonians  ;  and  see  how  he  brings  his  teachings 
to  a  point  in  regard  to  these  minute  particulars  of  man's  evcry-duy 
life.  See  how  much  they  are  insisted  upon  and  required  a?  a  part  of 
Christian  living,  as  well  as  of  Christian  disposition. 

Now,  a  man  may  be  polite,  may  be  courteous,  may  obsene  all 
etiquette,  may  guard  his  tongue,  and  yet  not  be  a  Christian;  or,  per- 
ad venture,  a  man  may  be  a  Christian  and  fail  in  all  these  :  but  the 
i(!(?al  of  a  Christian  man  is  one  who,  while  he  has  faith  and  love 
t«)ward  God,  has  also  benevolence  toward  men.  Righteousness  in 
word  and  deed,  and  graciousness  toward  our  fellow-men — ^for  these 
we  are  to  seek,  and  labor,  and  pray,  and  watch. 
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When  men  become  Christians,  one  of  the  first  questions  they 
shonld  ask  themselves  is^  '^  Now^  what  am  I  to  do  ? ''  Here  is  a  per-  . 
eon  that  has  been  brought  up  in  wealth  and  refinement — in  a  house- 
hold where  he  has  been  taught  eveiy  virtue :  and  being  converted^ 
and  joining  the  church,  the  first  thing  he  does  is  to  ask  himself, 
**  What  shflJl  I  do  ?"  He  thinks  of  mission  schools,  of  distributing 
tracts,  or  of  some  self-denial,  he  scarcely  knows  what.  I  say  to 
eveiy  such  person,  Be  beautif  uL  How  shall  he  do  it  P  .  By  putting 
on  airs,  peacock-like  ?  Xo  ;  by  employing  eveiy  power  which  God 
has  given  him  in  a  spirit  of  benevolence.  If  you  have  education,  if 
you  are  endowed  with  talents  in  any  direction,  there  is  in  you  a 
latent  force  by  which  you  may  bring  happiness  upon  others.  In 
meekness,  in  gentleness,  in  sweetness  of  temper,  make  your  brothers 
and  sisters  happier.  Fill  the  hearts  of  your  parents  with  a  more 
generous  pride  for  you.  See  that  you  recognize  and  treat  all  as 
worthy  of  your  consideration.  Pay  respect  to  the  low.  Manifest 
toward  those  who  are  about  you  sympathy  and  humility.  Manifest 
moral  beauty  in  conduct  and  life.  Let  your  Christian  feeling  over- 
flow in  ten  thousand  forms  of  beautiful  action. 

This  is  my  duty ;  it  is  your  duty ;  it  is  everybody's  duty ;  it  is 
the  duty  of  children  at  school  and  at  home ;  it  is  a  duty  that  be- 
longs to  Christian  life  under  all  circumstances.  We  are  to  exhibit 
those  traits  which  give  joy  and  brightness  every  day,  wherever  we 
are.  Self-denial*  is  to  be  practiced  in  those  ten  thousand  little 
things  in  which  you  forego  your  own  desires  in  order  to  confer 
happiness  on  others.  And  in  their  joy  you  will  find  yourself  paid  a 
thousand-fold. 

^  Whether  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  aU  to  the  glory  of 
God." 

Or,  according  to  the  language  of  our  text, 

**  Whatsoever  ye  do,  In  word  or  in  deed,  do  aU  in  the  name  of  the  Lovd 
Jesufli  giving  thanks  to  Ood  and  the  Father  by  him." 


I 
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PRAYEK   BEFORE  TUE  SEJiMON. 

We  draw  near  to  thee,  our  Father,  encoarRged  by  the  memory  of  thy 
past  gooduesB  to  iib.    We  remember  the  hours  of  troable  in  which  we  bavib 
Bought  thee,  aud  fouud  rest  aud  comfort.    Thou  liaat  taught  us,  by  ex- 
perience, to  put  our  trust  in  thee,  as  iu  a  Father  who  pities  us,  and  kuow^ 
our  frame,  and  rememlwrs  that  we  are  dust^     We  draw  near  to  thee  a« 
to  a  merciful  High-priest,  touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  inflraiitie:s,  iu  all 
points  tempted  as  we  liaye  been,  and  yet  vathout  sin,  and  able  to  suct-or 
those  who  are  tempted.  We  I'ejoice  that  thou  hast  borne  om*  siu,  and  cHiric 
our  sorrow.    The  chastisement  of  our  peace  has  been  upon  thee.    By  th 
stripes  we  are  healed. 

We  c>annot  enter  into  the  greatness  of  the  meaning,  we  cannot  under 
«tand  the  fullness,  of  all  that  which  thou  hast  borne  for  us.    Thiue  inte 
position,  thy  mediation,  thy  fore-running  and  thy  solioitatiou  for  us  in  tl 
heavenly  realm,  we  cannot  understand.    We  believe  the  great  and  gIori< 
truth,  the- fringe,  the  skirts,  the  beginning  of  which  we  disc^eni;  but 
cannot  understand  all  tht*  fulbiess,  all  the  richness,  all  the  joy  and  all  tl 
oleaseduess  of  the  truth  of  thy  love  and  care,  of  thy  pai'doiiing  power,  air* 
of  thine  atoning  work. 

We  rejoi(;e  in  thee ;  and  though  by  searching  we  oanpot  find  thee  out,  s 
far  f\»  our  dull  thought  rises  it  is  light ;  it  is  joy ;  it  is  blessed  symimthy ;  it 
aelp  full  of  hope  and  full  of  strength  for  the  weak  and  the  failing, 
gracious,  we  beseech  of  thee,  this  evening,  to  all  who  are  gathered  into  tl 
presence.    May  they  have  opened  to  them  the  door  of  hope,  that  they  mi 
discern  in  God  their  personal  Friend.    May  they  not  stand  af^r  ofT,  afmic::^ 
May  they  not,  by  reason  of  their  conscious  sinfulness,  be  kept  from  th< 
May  they  know  that  thy  heart  is  the  .universal  remedy;   that  iu  that 
breath;  and  that  it  is  thy  nature  to  impart  it  to  those  who  need  it.    In  the 
IS  everlasting  strength  for  those  who  are  weak  and  ready  to  perish.    Thotf 
didst  open  prison  doors.    Thou  didst  come  to  break  bonds  and  shackles,  to 
bring  forth  those  who  arc  imprisoned,  and  to  give  them  liglit  and  liberty. 
Thou  didst  come  to  release  those  who  are  in  bondage,  and  make  them  frcje— 
yes,  sous  of  God. 

We  pray  that  every  one  in  thy  presence  may  And  himself  borne  toward 
this  beautiful  God.  In  thee  tnay  we  put  our  trust.  On  thee  all  onr  hopes 
do  rest.  Wc  are  poor;  we  are  ignorant;  we  are  simple;  we  are  needy.  With 
every  infirmity  we  press  our  way  througli  life.  Give  us  to  feel  the  effulgence, 
the  amplitude,  the  richness  aud  the  glory  of  thy  nature.  And  may  we,  lo- 
idght,  hear  thee  calling  us  as  sons  of  God,  heirs  with  Jesus  Christ,  to  au 
eternal  inheritance.  So,  we  beseech  of  thee,  may  every  heai't  have  the 
greatest  blessing  which  can  be  given— the  faith  of  Go<l,  the  sense  of  the 
divine  presence,  of  relationship  and  of  strength,  imparted  from  the  divine 
hand  to  us. 

Bless,  we  pray  thee,  all  those  who  are  near  to  us.  Remember  those  who 
are  separated  from  us,  and  scattered  far  away,  llemember  anj-  that  are  dear 
t^)  us  who  are  on  the  sea,  and  any  who  are  iu  foreign  lands.  Rememlwr  those 
who  aro  in  the  wilderness,  and  thosc^  who  in  thy  providence  are  dispersed 
upon  the  errands  of  life  everj  whither.  We  thank  thee  that  there  is  no  dis- 
tance in  thy  thought.    All  are  before  thee. 

Take  care,  not  only  of  those  who  are  dear  to  us,  but  of  us.  We  pray  thee 
that  more  and  more  wc  may  know  how  to  hold  ourselves  sanctified,  with  our 
affection  one  toward  another  on  the  one  side,  and  with  the  consciousness  of 
human  infirmity  on  the  other,  and  with  a  foresight  of  thy  glorious  perfec- 
tion, ioirard  which  all  of  us  are  hastening. 
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Wd  pray  that  thou  wilt  oheer  any  who  are  despondent,  strengthen  anj 
who  are  ready  to  perish.  Withdraw  the  power  of  temptation  from  those 
who  are  overmatched.  Break  and  lead  away  from  their  sins  any  who  are 
led  oaptiye  thereby. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  more  and  more  make  thy  truth  a  word  of 
power.    More  and  more  may  it  be  as  a  sword  of  the  Spirit 

And  we  pray  that  thy  kingdom  may  oome  in  the  hearts  of  this  oon- 
gregation.  lu  this  church,  and  in  ali  the  churches  of  this  city,  wilt  thou 
unite  thy  people  with  more  and  more  fervor  and  zeal  and  activity  in  doing 
good.  And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  help  every  one  so  to  adorn  himself  in  all 
virtue,  in  all  manHness,  in  the  beauty  df  holiness,  that  men,  seeing  them, 
shall  glorify  their  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

Prepare  us,  we  beseech  thee,  for  the  duties  of  the  week  which  now 
oomes  near  to  us.  Prepare  us  with  patience  and  with  gentleness.  Give  us 
endurance  as  good  soldiers.  May  our  faith  never  fail.  May  our  courage 
never  fftint.  May  we  never  be  weary  in  well-doing.  May  we  overflow, 
Ailed  with  the  bounty  of  God,  as  streams  that  the  mountains  feed ;  and  from 
ua  may  tliat  bounty  flow  out  to  others.  And  in  thy  mercy  and  goodness 
"Wilt  thou  take  us  at  last,  when  we  have  flnished  our  earthly  career,  to  thy 
spirit-land,  where  we  shall  understand  as  we  are  understood ;  where  we  shall 
Icnow  as  we  are  known ;  where  we  shall  be  as  the  angels  of  G^od. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  evermore. 


•»» 


PEAYEE  APTEE  THE  SEEMON. 

Our  Father,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  teaoh  us  to  go  to  thy  Word 
for  the  rules  of  our  life,  not  only  to  know  what  are  its  truths,  but  that  we 
may  learn  how  to  carry  them  out  in  all  the  particulars  of  our  thought,  our 
wlU,  our  conduct,  our  associations  one  with  another;  that  we  may  learn 
how  to  honor  thee  iu  speech,  in  silence,  in  helping  each  other,  in  edifying 
one  another,  in  pleasing  each  other,  and  in  removing  the  thorns  and  snares 
wliioh  lie  so  thickly  in  human  life,  in  learning  how  we  may  spread  abroad 
Idndness,  and  gentleness,  and  meekness,  and  humbleness  of  mind,  among 
our  fellow-men.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  give  us  the  light  of  thy  Spirit  and 
the  inspiration  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost,  that  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  may  be  in  us, 
and  that  we  may  bring  it  forth  abundantly. 

^       Bless  us  when  we  sing  again  to  thy  praise.    Gk>  home  with  us.    Make  our 
'^  ^omes  more  and  more  radiant  with  the  true  Spirit  of  Christ.    And  bring  us ' 
at  last  to  our  heavenly  home,  through  riolieB  of  giaoe  in  Christ  Jesus  oar 


THE  RIGHT  USE  OF  KETROSPECTION. 


**  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Follow  me;  and  let  the  dead  bury  their  dead.*'- 
Matt.  rUi.  22. 


-••»■ 


No  man  can  interpret  the  instruction  of  Jesus^  who  inclines  to  a 
literal  and  material  view  of  life  or  of  duty.  As  he  claimed  to  be 
diyine^  so  there  is  this  incidental  evidence  of  it :  that  his  mind 
moved  in  the  higher  realm  of  thought,  and  that,  though  it  touched 
the  earth,  as  it  were,  it  never  materialized  itself.  He  who  attempts 
to  put  a  literal  construction  even  upon  the  advocacy,  or  the  ethics, 
of  common  morals  as  they  came  from  the  lips  of  Christ,  not  only 
commits  an  indiscretion,  but  goes  far  to  overthrow  the  whole 
truth  which  he  endeavored  to  teach.  His  teiiching,  instead  of  being 
simply  literal,  is  full  of  projections,  full  of  figures,  full  of  surprises. 
What  could  be  more  surprising  than  for  him  to  stand  by  the  side  of 
the  Spopheniciaii  woman  who  asked  him  to  heal  her  daughter,  and 
tell  her,  to  her  face,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  sympathizing  crowd, 
that  he  came  to  save  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.  Only 
think  of  Jesus  who  came  to  advocate  the  universality  of  God's  gov- 
ernment, and  who  taught  that  the  whole  human  race  were  God's 
children-;-only  think  of  him  as  standing  apparently  on  the  preju- 
dices of  the  Jews,  and  refusing  to  heal  this  woman's  daughter  be- 
cause she  was  not  a  Jew  ! 

Take  this  other  case,  where  one  came  to  him,  and  said,  "  I  will 
follow  thee ;  but  suffer  me  firat  to  go  and  buiy  my  father."  As  we 
read  it  in  another  gospel,  Jesus  said  to  him,  "Follow  thou  me 
now,"  and  he  said,  ** Suffer  me  first  to  go  and  bury  my  father." 
The  reply  was  (and  it  strikes  one  as  inhuman,  at  first),  '^Let  the 
dead  bury  theii*  dead :  follow  thou  me." 

Does  religion  require  that  a  man  shall  forget  his  father  and  his 
mother  ?    Does  religion  turn  a  man's  heart  into  gall,  so  that  he 

SUNDAT  Morning,  AprU  17,1878.  Lksson  :  CoIom.  111.  BT]ait(FlrnoathOoUeotloii):Kofc 
1, 1280,  and  **  Sliining  Shore." 
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iiates  his  father  and  mother^  as  you  would  suppose  some  men 
to  think  by  their  interpretations  of  certain  passages  of  Scripture  ? 
Is  there  anything  more  sacred  than  the  grief  of  a  son  whose  &ther 
is  dead  ?    Is  there  anytliing  more  certainly  a  duty,  in  the  estimation 
of  all  persons  of  reason,  and  honor,  and  justice,  and  gratitude,  than 
to  pay  the  last  rites  of  respect  at  the  burial  of  one's  father  ?    And 
yet,  our  Master  stood  by  the  side  of  this  young  man  who  proposed 
to  follow  him,  but  who  first  would  go  and  bury  his  father,  and  said, 
**  No  ;  follow  me  now.     Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead."    But  when 
you  come  to  look  a  little  more  closely  at  it,  there  is  nothing  inhar- 
monious, and  nothing  that  shocks,  in  it     For  our  Savior  came  to 
set  men  upon  a  higher  level  of  life.    He  came  to  renovate  their  pur- 
poses, to  exalt  their  ambitions  into  the  spiritual  realm ;  and  he  was 
interpreted  by  the  whole  generation,  at  that  time,  to  mean  that  he 
was  about  to  establish  an  outward  commonwealth.     Men  thought 
they  saw  the  shining  of  the  banner  of  a  victorious  army.     They 
imagined  that  the  way  was  full  of  palaces,  and  wealth,  and  pleas- 
ure, and  banqueting,  and  national  triumph,  and  the  augmentation 
of  those  joys  which  spring  from  men's  carnal  nature  :  it  was  these 
things  that  they  saw ;  and  they  crowded  around  the  Lord  Jesus, 
saying,  '*  I  will  go  with  you."    There  were  enough  who  were  ready 
to  be  his  treasurer,  and  secretary  of  state,  and  generals,  and  lieuten- 
ants, and  everything  of  that  kind  ;  but  when  our  Master  said,  **  My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world :  my  kingdom  is  founded  in  peace, 
punty,  justice,  truth  and  love,  and  my  command  to  every  one  who 
follows  me  is,  *^  Take  up  your  cross  and  follow  me" — ^that  is,  ** Im- 
itate  me ;  deny  and  overcome  selfishness,  and  the  whole  under- 
power  of  carnal  life,  and  rise  to  the  sphere  of  ennobled  and  conse- 
crated thoughts,  and  come  after  me ; "  then  the  young  man  said, 
^'  I  will ;  but  just  let  me  go  home  first,  and  bury  my  father."    What 
was  there  in  this  that  was  wrong  ?    Wliy  he  took  the  occasion  of 
his  fathei-^s  burial  as  an  excuse  for  getting  rid  of  performing  his 
duty  towards  God.     It  was  a  pretense.     It  was  a  fmud.     And  as  he 
stood  thus  excusing  himself  from  the  most  sacred  duty  of  following 
Christ,  tlie  reply  to  him,  "  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead  :  follow 
thou  me,"  was  eminently  fitting.     Christ  saw  through  the  disguise, 
and  answered,  not  as  in  ordinary  circumstances  he  would  have 
answered,  and  not  as  it  strikes  you  and  me  he  should  have  an- 
swered, but  according  to  the   state  of  mind  which  he  discerned 
the  young  man  to  be  in.     He  selected  the  very  strongest  point  that 
could  have  been  taken.     He  took  the  case  of  a  son  who  was  be- 
reaved, and  was  ai)parently  seeking  to  manifest  reverently  the  no- 
blest feeUngs  of  his  nature  toward  his  sire.     But,  in  this  case,  for 
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the  joung  man  to  go  back  and  bury  his  father^  was  in  fact  to  go 
back  and  bury  himeelf.  It  was  to  throw  himself  into  the  open 
Bepnlohre. 

To  follow  Christ  is  to  grow  up  into  him  in  all  things.  It  is  to 
reproduce  in  ourselves^  under  the  divine  inspiration,  all  those  traits 
which  make  the  character  of  Christ  memorable  through  the  ages, 
and  which  interpret  through  it,  to  us,  the  nature  of  Ood  himself. 

Now,  this  growth  of  Christian  manliness,  of  piety,  in  you,  lies 
oefore,  and  not  behind.  We  are  to  find  our  duties,  and  our 
own  best  manhood,  not  by  going  back,  but  by  going  forward.  It 
is  right  for  us  to  look  back  upon  our  life,  and  upon  all  things 
uf  interest  which  lie  behind  us,  for  the  sake  of  preparing  ourselves 
^be  better  to  advance  ;  but  it  is  not  right  for  us  to  look  back  upon 
them,  for  the  sake  of  excusing  ourselves  from  advancing.  Wo  have 
i  right  to  look  back  upon  sorrows  and  upon  joys,  if  they  influence  us 
to  go  forward ;  but  if  they  are  so  many  anchors  which  hold  us  sta- 
tionary in  the  past  or  in  the  present,  then  they  are  evil.  It  is  right 
for  us  to  look  back,  if  we  can  thus  find  inspiration  to  honor  and 
enterprise  and  couiage  ;  but  not,  if  looldng  back  fills  us  with  dis- 
content, and  discouragement,  and  fear,  and  suffering.  The  past  is 
not  to  be  a  source  of  distress  and  torment  to  men.  Their  true 
life  lies  before  them ;  and  considerations  of  dutv  to  God  and  to 
themselves,  as  well  as  considerations  of  rectitude  and  honor,  should 
keep  men's  eyes  looking  forward,  and  their  steps  moving  onward. 
There  is  a  past  that  men  may  use,  which  is  full  of  sweetness  and 
of  love,  to  which  we  may  resort  with  profit.  But  there  is  a  place 
in  the  past  where  we  may  bury  that  which  we  can  no  longer  use  to 
advantage.  The  past  may  become  a  Gehenna,  an  Aceldama  ;  full 
of  perishing  things,  full  of  ghastly  bones.  Such  a  past  no  man  has 
a  right  to  cherish.  No  man  has  a  right  to  make  of  his  paat  life  a 
stumbling-block,  an  obstruction  in  the  way  of  his  going  forward  to 
a  new  and  a  higher  life.  Every  man's  business,  no  matter  what  he 
has  gone  through,  no  matter  what  or  where  he  is,  and  no  matter 
what  he  has  suffered  or  done,  is  to  press  forward.  Even  to  the 
thief  upon  the  cross,  the  way  forward  was  the  right  way.  Paradise 
lies  not  behind  any  man,  but  before  every  man. 

We  shall  now  employ  this  view  as  a  rule  of  criticism  by  which  to 
judge  all  prevailing  practices  that  are  mischievous,  whether  regarded 
as  Christian  or  merely  manly — premising  that  no  man  has  made 
sach  a  use  of  the  past  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  and  that  every  man 
has  been  a  creature  of  weakness.  Every  man  has  had  sins  that  op- 
pressed him.  Every  man  has  had  inexperience  through  wliich  he 
has  been  obliged  to  make  experiments.    Every  man  lias  had  hia 
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battle  with  temptations.  Every  man  has  had  his  scars.  Sveij 
man  has  had  a  past^  out  of  which^  if  he  will,  he  can  draw  hideons 
spectres  that  shall  annoy  his  pride,  distress  his  conscience,  and  blur 
the  vision  of  his  moral  sense.  And  since  every  man  has  snch  a 
past,  the  question  is,  how  it  is  best  for  him  to  use  it. 

First,  it  is  not  wise  for  a  man,  in  using  the  past,  to  dweU  pe> 
petually  upon  his  own  general  sinfulness.  If  such  a  looking  back 
be  sincere  and  genuine  ;  if  a  man  dwell  on  the  fact  that  be  is  a  sin- 
ner iu  such  a  way  that,  like  a  bow,  it  shoots  him  in  the  other  direc- 
tiou,  t})cn  he  is  making  a  normal  and  wholesome  use  of  the  retro> 
spcct  of  his  sinfulness  ;  but  if  a  man  thinks  he  is  to  look  through 
the  scenes  of  his  youth,  his  early  manhood,  and  his  later  life,,  and 
coin  and  mold  them,  and  take  the  influence  that  comes  from  them 
as  a  means  of  grace — if  he  does  it  sincerely,  he  does  it  most  mis- 
chievously. When  a  mau  has  done  wrong  and  has  been  sorry  for  it, 
it  should  diif  t  back,  go  behind,  sink  down,  and  be  forgotten. 

Still  worse  is  it,  if  a  man  feels  it  to  be  his  duty  to  look  back,  and 
falls  into  a  kind  of  conventional,  liturgical  recitation  of  his  sins, 
so  that  every  testimony  of  truth,  every  prayer,  every  speech  that  he 
makes  among  God's  people,  is  a  perpetual  confession — a  sort  of 
endless  recounting  of  past  transgressions.  For  when  he  who  is 
a  child  of  God,  having  committed  sin,  has  repented  of  it,  he 
has  slain  it.  The  old  sius  of  Christian  men — where  are  they? 
Not  in  the  sea ;  not  in  the  soil ;  not  upon  the  earth ;  not  in  the 
air;  not  in  heaven;  not  with  God  himself,  who  says,  **I  will  re- 
member them  no  more  forever."  And  that  which  God  has  forgot- 
ten, who  ought  to  remember  ?  Old  stumblings,  old  mistakes,  old 
wrongs — it  is  for  them  to  go  down  to  annihilation.  Why  should  a 
man  be  fumbling  in  the  graveyard  of  his  own  experience,  to  raise 
up  s|)cetres  of  thought  and  memory  from  them  ?  As  if  that  would 
make  him  better  !  As  if  he  would  be  the  better  now  for  raking  up 
the  sins  of  his  youth  !  Everybody  knows  you  sinned  in  youth. 
Evenbody  knows  that  no  man  lives  who  does  not  sin.  The  question 
is,  what  shall  you  do  with  your  past  sins  ?  Look  at  them,  if  you 
pleaso,  long  enough  to  direct  your  future  course  by  them,  but 
then  let  them  go.  We  should  look  fon^^ard,  for  the  most  part : 
for  that  which  Ues  before  us  is  full  of  hope ;  and  hope  is  whole- 
some ;  it  is  sweet ;  it  is  healthy.  We  are  saved  by  hope.  It  is,  as 
it  wero,  the  food  of  the  soul,  on  which  true  manhood  grows. 

What  if  a  man  should  do  by  his  body  as  many  think  it  a  duty  to 
do  by  their  souls  ?  Men  try  to  keep  in  mind  their  sinfulness,  aa 
though  that  were  necessary  to  make  them  humble  before  men  ;  but 
iupj;0Fe  a  man  should  pte^ev^^  \\i^  >^^T\x\^iaot  his  finger-nails,  the  clip- 
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pingB  of  his  hsdi^  the  excretions  of  his  whole  body,  in  order  to  live 
aooording  to  the  laws  of  nature  in  a  wholesome  way  ?  Who  could 
tolerate  such  an  absurdity  ?  Men  would  revolt  at  it.  And  shall 
men  do  by  their  souls  what  they  would  not  do  by  their  bodies  ? 
Wrongs  done — let  them  go.  Drown  the  past.  Walk  not  with  gib- 
bering ghosts  :  they  are  bad  company.  Do  not  let  them  haunt 
your  life. 

Morbid  regrets,  whether  moral,  social,  or  physical,  are  not  to  be 
cherished.  I  think  the  hardest  lot  a  man  has  to  bear  is  that  of  be- 
ing bom  malformed.  I  think  there  are  no  persons  who  deseiTe 
80  much  sympathy,  and  who  get  so  little,  as  those  who,  through 
life,  are  obliged  to  wear  a  body  that  calls  forth  the  derision,  or  at 
least  the  pity,  of  all  who  come  near  them.  It  is  not  an  ungrateful 
thing  to  have  the  eyes  of  other  persons  tiimed  upon  yon,  if  you  are 
in  health  and  strength  ;  there  is  something  kindly  even  in  the 
look  of  strangers,  under  such  circumstances :  but  where  a  man  is 
malformed,  and  where  the  deformity  is  one  that  cannot  be  hidden, 
the  mortification  and  suffering  which  he  undergoes  are  very  great, 
amd  the  effect  on  his  disposition  is  very  bad.  He  has  an  uncom- 
monly good  moral  temperament,  and  is  sound  in  his  manhood,  w])o 
can  come  up  from  childhood  with  a  malformation  of  his  body,  and 
Tiot  be  perverted  in  his  moral  sense  by  the  consciousness  that  people 
look  upon  him  as  one  on  whom  God  has  set  a  mark  of  mis- 
:fortune. 

Oftentimes  the  same  takes  place  where  persons  are  made  exceed- 
ingly feeble  by  disease  ;  where  they  early  lose  the  power  which  be- 
longs to  common  manliood. 

Now,  under  all  these  circumstances,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one, 
not  to  look  back,  and  say,  ^'  If  I  had  had  such  a  chance  as  you  had, 
it  would  have  been  different ;  if  the  door  of  life  had  opened  to  me 
as  it  did  to  you,  I  should  have  got  along  well  enough.  You  can 
afford  to  give  me  good  advice,  because  you  are  sound  of  foot,  strong 
of  limb,  and  have  known  nothing  of  what  it  was  to  suffer  from  an 
evil  look  or  from  derision.  In  childhood,  I  stood  at  the  outer  edge 
of  pleasure,  obliged  to  look  on  wistfully.  In  the  sports  of  my  com- 
panions I  could  bear  no  pai*t.  I  had  no  conscious  strength  or 
igility.  To  me  was  accorded  no  place  in  the  field  of  skill.  I  was 
out  of  the  battle  before  I  was  in  it.  I  was  kept  in  life  without  my- 
consent.  It  is  easy  for  you  to  tell  me  that  it  is  not  best  to  be 
mourning  over  these  things."  Why, must  a  man  have  a  fever,  in 
order  to  be  fit  to  take  care  of  you,  when  you  have  a  fever  ?  Is  it  not 
the  man  that  is  well  that  can  give  advice  to  those  that  are  siok  f 
And  do  not  the  words  of  our  Saviour  apply  to  you  when  he  aayii, 
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'^Who  of  you,  by  taking  thoaght,  can  add  one  onbit  unto  hii 
Btatnire  ? "  It  is  very  troublesome  and  painful,  no  doubt,  to  be 
bom  a  dwarf  ;  but  shall  a  man  that  is  bom  a  dwarf  whine  and  cry  F 
Will  that  make  him  grow  ?  Is  there  rain  in  tears  that  will  nudn 
the  root  vigorous,  and  its  branches  fractify  ?  Ypu  are  what  you  are 
in  the  order  of  Good's  providence,  nor  can  repentance  and  regretf 
change  the  past ;  and  there  is  but  one  thing  for  you  to  do  :  forget  ^ 
that  which  is  behind,  and  think  of  that  which  is  before.  Look  for- 
ward. Your  life  lies  ahead.  And  you  cannot  tell  by  the  shell 
what  the  pearl  is.  If  we  were  to  judge  of  the  contents  of  the 
oyster  only  by  the  rude,  rough  exterior,  who  would  ever  think  of 
looking  inside  of  it  for  exquisite  pearls  ?  A  man  may  be  de» 
formed ;  ho  may  be  much  reduced  by  sickness ;  he  may  have  lost 
his  career  in  this  life  ;  but,  in  the  long  run,  that  may  not  be  so  great 
a  misfortune  as  you  think.  You  do  not  know  what  the  whole 
problem  of  life  is  for  which  Ood  sent  you  into  the  world.  Every 
man  bears  in  himself  some  outline.  Some  structure  is  to  be 
wrought  out  in  him.  When  our  life  that  is  hid  with  Christ  in  Gk)d 
shall  appear,  there  will  be  developed  some  reason  why  every  man 
was  made  as  ho  was ;  and  that  reason  wiU  shine  with  eternal  glory 
and  praise.  It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be.  The  ]X>oreBt, 
the  lamest,  the  most  halting  ones,  to  whom  it  seems  as  if  their 
senses  had  been  bombarded  and  battered,  have  Ood  with  them. 
Their  life  lies  in  the  future,  and  it  is  better  that  they  should  be 
looking  forward  than  backward.  It  is  better  that  they  should  look 
above  and  beyond  pains,  and  sorrows,  and  restrictions,  and  limita- 
tions. 

The  same  is  true  of  those  regrets  which  many  persons  indulge  in 
for  lost  opportunities  in  life.  **  If  I  had  known  in  my  childhood," 
says  one,  *'  what  I  know  now,  I  should  not  have  neglected  industry 
and  application  to  study.  I  had  a  chance  of  becoming  a  man,  but 
in  my  heedlessness  I  let  it  go  by  ;  and  now  I  find  no  place  for  re- 
pentance, though  I  seek  it  with  tears."  I  hear  a  man  say,  "  I  might 
have  been  an  Agassiz ;  I  might  have  been  a  scholar ;  my  father 
wanted  rae  to  go  to  school ;  but  I  would  not  I  would  give  all  I 
am  worth  in  the  world,  if  I  had  been  through  college."  Well,  I 
should  think  that  feeling  might  be  cured  by  looking  at  folks  who 
have  been  through  college  I  And  yet  there  are  men  who,  all  their 
life  long;  with  all  their  power  and  various  success,  cannot  get  over 
the  feeling,  **I  had  no  education  when  I  was  a  boy;  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  almost  anything  I  might  choose ;  I  was  so 
foolish  as  not  \<y  improve  it,  and  now  I  am  suffering  the  con- 
Mqoences  of  my  negloet."     And  ^bAt  are  you  going  to  do  about 
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it?  Can  yoa  enter  the  second  time  into  your  mothci*^s  womb, 
Mid  start  life  over  again  ?  Snppose  you  are  sorry  every  day,  and 
suppose  you  harass  and  torment  yourseU  continually,  will  it  make 
any  difference  P  Let  the  past  alone.  You  have  been  bom  once ; 
you  have  had  one  childhood ;  you  have  peopled  your  life  with 
mistakes ;  you  have  come  to  late  or  middle  manhood,  as  the  case 
omy  be  ;  and  why  go  back  ?    Bury  the  dead.     Let  them  go. 

'^  Ah  I  if  I  had  only  been  favored  as  I  see  others  to  have  been, 
I  should  now  be  an  artist,  I  should  be  a  scholar,  I  should  be  a 
publicist,  instead  of  toiling  here  in  tliis  stithy."  Nay,  this  is 
treason  against  one's  own  manhood  and  dignity,  as  well  as  against 
the  providence  of  God.  The  past  cannot  be  helped.  Therefore 
do  not  go  back  to  it. 

A  man  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean  upon  a  raft  of  timber  may 
have  some  reasons  for  regret ;  but  there  is  only  one  manly  thing  for 
Mm  to  do,  and  that  is  to  endure,  and  seek  and  labor  for  safety  or 
rescue.  It  is  not  wise  for  him  to  refuse  to  work,  saying,  "  Oh,  if  I 
only  had  a  boat  instead  of  a  raft ! "  There  are  others  who  arc 
floating  on  the  sea,  having  put  out  in  a  boat ;  and  the  water  is 
rough,  and  they  are  half  paralyzed  with  fear ;  and  they  say,  **  Oh, 
that  we  were  in  a  ship!"  There  are  others  who  are  on  a  ship, 
and  it  is  leaking,  and  in  danger  of  foundering  ;  and  they  say,  ^'  Oh, 
if,  instead  of  being  on  this  foul,  villainous  ship,  we  were  only  in 
a  staunch  steamship  ! "  Now,  manliness  requires,  when  you  arc  on 
the  sea,  and  in  danger,  no  matter  what  your  vessel  may  be,  that  you 
should  make  for  the  land,  or  to  the  nearest  point  of  safety.  Do  not 
whine  or  cry  because  you  are  not  on  sometliing  better.  Wherever 
you  are  in  life,  make  the  best  of  your  circumstances.  Remember 
that  you  have  all  the  time  that  there  is  in  the  direction  of  eternity. 
If  you  have  lost  all  thci-e  is  in  this  world,  then  there  is  nothing  left 
you  but  death  and  the  graveyard,  so  far  as  this  life  is  concerned  ; 
but  stand  in  your  place,  hopeful  aiid  cheerful,  and  say,  "I  will 
make  the  best  of  the  grace  of  God.  I  will  not  throw  that  away,  be- 
cause I  have  thrown  away  everything  else." 

Still  more  foolish  and  culpable  are  the  regrets  of  men  for  lost 
property.  How  many  there  are  who  will  tell  you,  when  they  ask 
your  sympathy  and  succor,  *'  I  have  not  always  been  so  :  I  have 
seen  better  days  I''  Well,  I  would  not  tell  of  it,  even  if  it  is  true. 
It  seems  to  me  a  man  ought  to  have  manhood  enough  to  walk  in 
later  life  where  he  began  to  walk  in  the  beginning  of  life.  Persons 
ought  not  to  cry  on  account  of  their  victuals  and  clothes.  A  man 
ought  to  have  enough  in  Christ  Jesus  and  in  immortality  to  omke 
him  willing  to  wait  until  God  shall  take  him  to  heaven.    I  nevei 
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saw  anybody  so  poor  that  he  did  not  bid  fair  to  live  till  h«  died  i 
and  dying  is  the  best  part  of  life^  to  one  who  knows  how  to  U^ 
worthily. 

Here  you  feed  on  disappointments^  and  sighs^  and  groans, 
transitory  pleasures,  and  deludve  expectations,  and  conscioaa  weak — 
nesses ;  and  yon  stumble  and  falL     Life  is  full  of  troubles ;  and  Lf 
you  want  to  make  them  of  use  to  you,  think  of  them  as  designedl 
for  your  good  ;  and  say,  ^^  I  will  bear  them ;  and,  whateyer  else  maj 
happen,  nothing  can  take  away  from  me  the  coronation  of  death." 
Sooner  or  later,  your  career  in  this  world  will  come  to  an  end 
Somehow  you  will  get  through  the  present  life.     I  neyer  saw  a  man 
tha^  did  not  steer  for  the  grave  ;  and  you  will  find  it  at  last.     Hay- 
ing that  certainty  before  you,  why  should  you  moan  and  whine 
oyer  your  lot  ?   Why  should  you  complain  that  you  haye  not  the 
comforts  that  you  once  had  ? 

I  do  not  undervalue  wenlth  ;  I  hold  it  to  be,  under  divine  provi- 
dence, a  great  economic  power  for  civilizing  nations.  It  is  possible 
for  individuals  in  communities  where  wealth  is  developed,  to  be 
virtuous  and  manly  and  noble,  without  being  rich;  but,  in  the  prog- 
ress of  nations  at  large,  it  is  not  possible  for  communities  to  come 
into  a  state  of  Christian  piety  without  industry,  and  frugality,  and 
thrift,  and  well-administered  wealth.  Where  men  are  living  in  such 
communities  as  ours,  wealth  is  not  necessary  to  manhood  and  virtue ; 
and  if  a  man  has  had  wealth,  and  lost  it,  why  should  he  go  about 
bemoaning  his  loss,  thus  showing  that  he  has  lost  his  manhood 
as  well  as  his  money  ;  or,  that  there  was  nothing  to  him  but  money  ? 
You  arc  often  8urj)rised  that  so  much  money  can  hang  on  so  small 
a  core.  One  sometimes  doubts  the  doctnne  of  immortality,  because, 
when  some  men's  property  is  taken  away,  there  is  so  little  loft. 
Why  should  men  degrade  themselves  at  the  loss  of  property  when 
tiiey  live  under  the  light  of  revelation,  and  have  the  whole  world^s 
experience  teaching  them  that  a  man  can  be  manly  without  this  ex- 
ternal adjunct  ?  Why  should  not  a  man,  who  has  had  the  develop- 
ment and  culture  of  wealth,  be  manly  enough  to  show  the  world 
that  he  can  be  poor  and  yet  contented,  and  that  what  there 
seemed  to  be  of  him  was  not  artificial,  but  genuine  ? 

There  are  men  that  I  could  mention  by  the  score,  yea,  by  the 
hundred,  who,  if  you  were  to  strip  them  of  their  money,  of  their 
honors,  and  of  their  influence,  would  not  be  diminished  a  whit,  but 
would  stand  with  as  much  intrinsic  power  as  they  had  before,  be- 
cause that  power  lay  in  their  essential  manhood.  Do  you  suppose 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  would  have  been  less  a  man,  if  his  chief-jus- 
ticeship had  been  taken  away  from  him  ?    Do  yon  snppoee  i  thn 
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Milton^  when  he  was  poor^  bUnd,  and  east  out  of  office^  was  less  a 
giant  than  he  was  before  ?  It  made  no  difference  with  Shakespeare 
whether  h%  had  a  house,  or  a  theater,  or  any  other  outward  thing. 
His  nature  was  in  himself.  God  put  that  into  him  which  made 
him  manly  and  noble  ;  and  he  was  independent  of  external  condi- 
tions. 

Many,  persons  mourn  that  they  have  lost  that  wealth  which  they 
never  had^  but  which  they  expected  to  have — and  this  is  a  touch 
of  folly  greater  than  the  foi-egoing.  That  venture  which  was.  to 
bring  them  in  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  miscarried ;  they  lost 
what' they  expected  to  have  ;  and  they  go  around  grieving  over  their 
loss.  A  man  says,  ''  I  lost  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  on  such  a 
day."  "  How  was  that  ?"  asks  the  listener.  "  I  was  assure  of  it  ajj 
though  I  had  it  in  my  hand  ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  mean, 
contemptible  fellow  who  went  back  pn  me,  I  should  have  had  it ; 
but  now  it  is  gone."  How  many  men  dabble  in  "  pools,"  thinking  to 
get  rich>  until  something  upsets  the  pool,  and  they  find  themselves 
floundering,  and  of  no  more  value  than  so  many  tadpoles,  and 
then  moum^  and  say  that  they  have  lost,  because  they  failed  to  get 
what  they  meant  to  have  !  A  man  sat  on  the  steps  of  a  hotel  in 
Chicago^  .the  other  day,  with  a  friend  of  mine.  They  were  look- 
ing over  the  great  waste.  The  man  seemed  unconscious  of  my 
friend's  presence,  for  a  time,  and  was  sighing,  sighing.  By-and-by 
his  grief  was  so  great  that  he  had  to  get  relief  ;  and  he  said^  '^  I 
once  owned  nearly  twenty  acres  of  land  right  in  there.  Like  a  fool, 
I  sold  it  If  I  had  kept  it  until  now,  I  should  have  been  worth 
millions  of  dollars  I"  So  men  are  mourning  over  lost  wealth,  whether 
they  really  once  owned  houses  and  lands,  or  whether  they  had  the 
prospect  of  getting  them,  and  failed  to  get  them.  •  Is  there  any- 
thing baser  than  for  a  man  to  torment  his  h'fe,  destroy  his  useful- 
ness^ and  make  everybody  around  him  miserable^  by  whining  because 
he  has  lost  wealth  that  he  actually  possessed,  or  wealth  that  he 
has  merely  shaken  hands  with? 

Stop  looking  into  the  past  Bury  out  of  sight  those  corpses  that 
stink,  and  forget  them.  What  if  your  whole  fortune  has  been 
taken  from  yon  ?  Do  not  stand  and  repine,  but  go  to  work  and 
repair  the  loss.  What  if  you  have  had  everything  cut  ofE  ?  Do  not 
give  up,  and  say,  **  I  can  never  again  be  where  I  was."  You  oan 
be  where  you  are ;  and  your  business  is  to  make  the  best  of  your, 
present  circumstances.  You  have  love  and  sympathy,  and  Qod  and 
immortality^  left.  The  loss  of  property  does  not  touch  any  of  these 
things.  The  vicissitudes  of  wealth  cannot  reach  the  inward  man- 
hood.   Asy  though  the  storm  may  rage  over  the  mountaini  men 
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are  sheltered  and  protected  in  the  cave  on  its  side ;  so,  there  ought 
to  be  in  every  man's  soul  a  place  where,  though  everything  is  deso- 
latod  without,  he  can  retreat,  and  rest.. 

There  is  mourning,  too,  over  lost  pleasures.  Many  persons 
whine,  and  moan,  and  look  back  to  better  days  and  to  old  joys. 
We  never  think  with  sadness  of  the  lost  flowers  of  the  summer  that 
is  gone.  We  never,  standing  and  shivering  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, cry  because  the  warm  season,  with  its  treasures,  has  passed 
away.  We  always  say,  "  The  months  are  speeding,  and  soon  there 
will  be  pother  spring  and  another  summer  as  bountiful  as  the  old 
ones."  But  men  talk  foolishly  about  their  pleasures,  and  mourn 
over  them  when  they  are  lost,  as  if  they  had  met  with  a  great  mis- 
fortune. 

I  can  imagine  one  in  shabby  raiment  going  past  a  house  of  fes- 
tivity, where  are  the  hght  of  joy  and  the  sound  of  dancing,  and 
saying  to  herself,  '^  I  was  once  courted  and  sought  at  just  such 
places  as  that ;  but  now  things  are  changed,  and  this  is  a  dark 
world  to  me."  The  trouble  with  you  is,  not  that  you  have  lost 
your  pleasure,  but  that  you  have  lost  yourself  ;  and  the  latter  loss  is 
much  greater  and  more  to  be  deplored  than  the  former.  If  pleas- 
ures are  gone,  and  mourning  follows,  it  shows  that  ther^  is  a  lack 
in  the  manhood  or  womanhood.  Take  such  good  as  God  gives  you, 
and  rejoice  in  it,  in  the  days  of  your  youth  or  manhood ;  but  do 
not  give  way  to  repining,  nor  brin<^  your  soul  into  bondage  to  any 
such  thing.  lie  only  is  a  man,  and  she  only  is  a  woman,  who  are 
adequate  to  the  circuinsUinccs  in  which  God's  providence  puts  them. 
What  would  you  think  if  our  (xovcrnment  should  say  to  Sheri- 
dan, **  Go  out  from  Chicago  to  whore  the  Modocs  arc,"  and  ho 
should  go,  but  should  weej)  all  the  way  across  the  plains,  saying, 
"  This  is  vei^'  different  fare,  boys,  from  that  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  to.  Where  we  were,  we  lived  well,  we  had  everything 
that  was  good  ;  but  here  we  have  to  eat  hard-tack  and  dry  meat. 
Our  food  does  not  compare  very  well  with  that  which  we  used  to 
Sjet  at  Delnionico's  in  New  York,  does  it  ?"  What  would  vou 
think  of  a  man  who,  when  sent  ol!  on  a  mission  of  great  responsi- 
bility, should  bemoan  the  laek  of  the  comforts  which  he  has  left 
behind  ?  I  would  not  breathe  the  breath  of  scorn  upon  innocent 
pleasures  and  enjo\Tnents  wlien  God  sends  them  to  you  ;  but  J  do 
scorn  and  rebuke  those  wlio,  when  they  see  pleasures  go  from 
them,  regret  and  repine.  Let  the  dead  be  buried.  When  they  are 
gone,  let  them  alone. 

But  suppose  pleasures  have  gone  by  reason  of  the  wastes  of  dis- 
Bipaiion  ?    Suppose  they  have  gone  by  reason  of  outworn  age  7 
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Suppose  the  eye  sees  no  more  except  men  as  trees  walking  ?  Sup- 
pose the  ear  refuses  to  bring  book  sweet  sounds  ?  Suppose  pains 
rack  the  flesh  and  bones  ?  And  suppose  a  man  stands  in  the  midst 
of  lifc^  and  aays^  *^  I  that  used  to  be  so  full  of  manhood,  what  am 
I  ?V  Oh,  are  you  so  small,  are  you  so  weak,  are  you  so  unmanly, 
as  to  suppose  that  this  is  all  there  is  of  you — the  mere  competence 
to  enjoy  the  things  which  come  by  the  senses  ?  Has  life,  that 
school  in  which  you  have  been  receiving  your  education,  done  no- 
thing more  for  you  than  to  make  yon  a  puling,  discontented,  crying 
old  man? 

More  worthy,  yet  not  altogether  commendable,  are  the  same 
retrospects  in  tlie  realm  of  friendship.  There  is  no  loss  so  touching 
and  so  deep  q&  that  which  we  feel  when  we  bury  our  loved  ones. 
Grief  is  sacred  then.  But  no  grief  has  the  right  of  immortality. 
That  ground  belongs  to  joy,  to  hope,  to  faith.  It  has  no  right  to 
long  life.  No  person  has  a  right  to  go  back  perpetually,  and  keep 
open  the  wounds  wnich  God  would  heal,  and  to  enfeeble  himself 
when  he  should  grow  strong  by  suffering.  Hear  the  voice  of  him 
*'  who,  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  Mm,  endured  the  cross,  de- 
spising the  shame."  "  No  affiction,"  says  he  by  the  voice  of  his 
servant,  **for  the  present  seemeth  to  be  joyous,  but  grievous; 
nevertheless,  afterward  it  yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruit  of  righteous- 
ness unto  them  that  are  exercised  thereby."  Nobody  has  a  right  to 
sit  down  by  the  grave  and  give  himself  to  it  as  a  sanctUary.  No 
person  has  a  right  to  strike  darkness  through  all  the  chambers  of 
memory. 

Is  there  any  grief  more  touching  than  that  which  is  filled  with 
a  consciousness  of  unfulfilled  duty  ?  **  Alas  I  if  I  had  known  that 
my  girl,  just  blossoming  into  life,  was  to  be  taken  from  me,  how 
much  more  would  I  have  done  for  her  ! "  *'  Ah  !  if  I  had  known 
that  my  companion,  between  whom  and  me  came  sunshine  and 
showers,  was  to  leave  me  forever,  would  I  ever  have  come  into  her 
presence  with  a  moody  and  scowling  brow  ?  Would  I  ever  have 
been  unreasonable  in  my  conduct  toward  her  ?  Would  I  have 
demanded  so  much  service,  and  been  willing  to  render  so  little  ? 
Would  I  not  have  been  more  vigilant  to  fulfill  my  whole  duty  to- 
ward her  ?  But  now  she  is  gone,  and  I  cannot  recall  her.  The 
past  is  all  dark  and  bitter  to  me."  Well,  these  are  most  wholesome 
and  salutary  reflections,  but  only  on  one  ground — ^namely,  that 
they  bring  forth  the  fruit  of  fidelity  to  those  who  have  been  spared 
to  you.  Waste  not  your  time  or  your  strength  in  vain  regrets 
over  those  who  are  gone.  Wound  not  your  heart  with  a  poisoned 
dagger,  because  you  have  unfulfilled  duties  of  affection  in  the  past ; 
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bat  look  forward,  and  see  to  it  that  you  fulfill  all  like  duties  in  the 
future.  Those  who  are  separated  widely  apart-  -shall  not  they  ye; 
stand  together  again,  and  greet  each  other  with  smiles  of  love  thp' 
shall  never  die  out  from  the  face  ? 

So  we  often  pine  for  the  lost  because,  if  we  had  known,  as  no 
body  could  know  beforehand,  what  experience  has  taught  as,  we 
might  have  kept  them.     ^'  If  I  had  known  that  that  ride  would 
have  brought  my  child  home  fevered  and  ready  to  die,  wonld  I  have 
taken  it  ?"    ^'  U  I  had  understood  the  complaint  from  which  the 
child  was  suffering,  and  had  known  what  a  critical  state  it  was  in, 
would  I  have  said  to  it,  ^  Be  still  I  be  still  I  go  and  lie  down,  and 
you  will  feel  better?'"    '^If  I  had  dreamed  that  such  and  such 
remedies,  of  such  a  school,  would  have  such  an  effect,  and  lead 
to  the  grave,  would  I  have  used  them  ?     If  I  had  heeded  so- 
and-so's  advice,  I  might  have  had  my  child  now."    Thus  persons 
torment  themselves  with  vain  regrets  in  regard  to  those  who  have 
gone  from  them*     They  make  grief  heavier  than  it  needs  to  be,  and 
render  it  unprofitable.     They  prevent  themselves  from  looking  into 
the  future  with  chastened  eye  and  heart,  and  with  a  more  hopeful 
disposition. 

Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead  I  Let  the  past  go !  Press  for- 
ward to  the  future !  Lift  up  your  head  !  I  see  many  plants  that, 
in  summer,  when  the  storm  is  out,  catch  drops  of  rain,  and, 
not  knowing  how  to  shed  them,  are  weighed  down  almost  to  the 
opround.  And  when  the  storm  is  gone,  they  shake  themselves ; 
and,  little  by  little,  they  stretch  themselves  up  again  ;  and  the 
next  day  they  stand,  with  all  their  leaves  unfolded  once  more, 
fragrant  and  beautiful,  as  if  refreshed,  washed,  and  made  strong. 
Men  may,  in  troubles — especially  the  worst  ones — be  bowed  down  ; 
bat  nobody  should  lie  i)rostrate,  as  if  torn  up  by  the  roots.  For 
that,  the  Word  of  God  was  not  given  to  you.  For  that,  the 
promise  of  Christ  and  tlie  visitation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  not 
given  to  you.  For  that,  the  future  was  not  unrolled.  You  are 
a  child  of  God,  for  whom  he  has  provided  grace  to  help  in  time 
of  need.  When  you  are  afflicted,  he  is  nearer  to  you  than  at  any 
other  time.  Be  worthy  of  this  Friend  and  Sympathizer  and  Bene- 
fjictor. 

I  will  detain  you  further,  only  to  speak  of  the  mournings  and 
repentances  of  those  who  have  finished  life.  Sad  is  the  picture 
which  we  too  often  see  in  the  weakness  of  age.  How  many  drearv 
old  men  and  complaining  old  women  there  are  who  sit  in  the  house- 
hold, looking  back,  and  finding  fault  with  everything  thai  is 
present  and  everything  that  has  been  I    How  many  persona  there 
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prt  who  thus  make  themselves  a  burden  I  One  of  the  things  for 
which  I  pray  devoutly  is,  that  my  life  may  be  terminated  when  I 
a^a  in  full  strength,  suddenly,  so  that  I  need  not  leak  out,  drop  by 
drop,  and  become  a  burden  on  the  hands  of  others,  and  fill  the 
house  with  discontent,  and  cease  to  love  the  faces  of  children  be- 
cause they  make  a  noise,  and  no  longer  have  afi^ty  for  any  of  the 
sweet  things  that  are  going  on  in  the  family.  To  become  changed 
thus,  even  though  change  is  in  accordance  with  nature,  and  is  in- 
evitable, is  dreadful  to  me  as  purgatory — if  there  is  such  a  thing, 
as  I  devoutly  believe  there  is,  because  I  have  seen  it  When  a  man 
that  used  to  be  prompt,  and  vigorous,  and  clear,  and  fruitful,  and 
companionable,  and  noble  in  all  the  oflSces  of  life,  has  dwindled 
and  dwindled,  till  his  voice  becomes  like  the  voice  of  winds  piping 
through  cracks  and  crevices — a  mourning,  wailing  sound,  without 
joy  and  without  sweetness — till  you  look  away  from  him  to  think 
of  him,  till  you  have  to  go  back  from  what  he  is  to  what  he  was,  in 
order  to  rightly  estimate  him,  then  he  is  to  be  pitied.  God  deliver 
me  from  going  through  such  a  purgatory.  But  if  it  comes  to  me, 
may  I  be  prepared  for  it ;  and  may  you  be  prepared  for  it,  if  it 
comes  to  you. 

If,  as  old  age  approaches,  your  disposition  is  sweetened  and 
mellowed,  if  your  nature  is  ripened,  if  your  faith  is  strengthened, 
and  if  disinterested  kindness  is  developed  in  you,  happy  will  it  be 
for  yon  ;  but  if  not,  your  state  wiU  be  pitiable.  For  what  can  be 
more  wretched  than  to  see  a  man  standing  on  the  verge  of  this  life 
and  looking  back  into  the  world  from  which  he  is  happily  escaping, 
and  holding  out  trembling  hands  which  can  grasp  nothing,  without 
realizing  or  discerning  any  of  the  blessings  which  beckon  him  on  to 
the  heaven  above  ?  I  can  imagine  an  owl  sitting  between  night  and 
morning,  and  hooting,and  singing  a  pasan  to  darkness,  and  mourning 
that  the  sun  is  driving  away  the  stars,  and  that  the  woods  are  being 
made  uncongenial  to  him  by  the  sweet  voices  of  the  birds  of  the  day  ; 
but  who  can  conceive  how  a  man  can  stand  in  the  twilight  of  im- 
mortality, and  hoot  and  hoot,  and  desire  to  live  longer,  as  though 
there  was  nothing  beyond — no  light,  no  hope,  no  certainty  of  » 
glorified  manhood  ? 

What  are  all  the  things  which  men  bear  here  but  mere  dust  on 
the  car  that  is  speeding  them  to  their  bridal  ?  What  are  all  the 
things  that  men  have  here  but  wings  that  waft  them  on  their  way  ? 
Then  spread  your  sails,  that  they  may  carry  you  over  your  voyage. 
There  is  to  every  one  who  is  a  man  in  Christ  Jesus  a  manhood  ever 
rolling  toward  the  future.  Let  no  man  fall  back  to  the  graceless 
task  of  perpetuallv  exhuming  what  ought  to  remain  buried.     Mav 
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you  be  deliyered  from  a  memory  which  is  but  a  graveyard  of  desira 
that  oontinnally  rise  and  walk,  day  and  night,  with  gibberiogs,  as 
airy  ghosts.  The  enfranchisement  of  Christ ;  the  liberty  of  the 
sons'of  God ;  the  hope  of  immortality ;  the  certainty  of  heaven ; 
the  sonship ;  the  crown ;  the  palm  ;  the  harp ;  the  song ;  the  yonth 
that  never  dims ;  tlie  treasures  that  never  waste ;  the  joys  that 
spring  again  as  you  pluck  them,-^the8e  things  lie  over  against  you. 
Then  let  the  past  go  !  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead  !  live ! 
Ye  are  the  children  of  light,  and  love,  and  hope,  and  glory. 


9   •        ^        ■  < 


PEAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Ws  rojoice,  almighty  God,  our  Father,  that  thon  doet  not  put  far  from 
thee  tliose  that  are  less  than  thyself,  and  that  ore  imperfect,  that  are  aofol. 
If  thou  didat,  who  from  among  the  children  of  men  could  draw  near  to  thee? 
For  all  of  us  are  weak ;  all  of  us  are  imperfect ;  all  of  us  have  sinned  against 
light  and  against  knowledge,  in  every  part  and  in  every  faculty.  We  have 
sought  selfish  ends.  We  have  sought  the  present,  and  not  the  future.  We 
have  been  negligent  of  all  the  obligations  of  love  tind  gratitude.  We 
have  fulfilled  our  own  ways,  and  not  sought  to  glorify  Uim  from  whom  we 
spring,  and  to  whom  we  arc  to  go  again.  We  rejoice  that  thou  art  not  a  man 
—that  thou  art  God;  and  by  all  that  there  is  In  thee  of  light,  our  darknen 
shall  be  illumined.  All  that  there  is  in  thee  of  goodness  shall  be  made  over 
to  us,  and  shall  be  an  education  to  us  in  goodness.  Thou  art  pure,  and  hast 
taught  us  the  lesson  of  purity,  whose  office  throughout  the  universe  is  to  lift 
things  up  to  itself,  and  cleanse  them. 

And  now,  O  Lord,  wo  believe  that  it  is  the  work  of  thy  whole  ad  minis- 
tratioD  and  government  to  bring  light  out  of  darkness,  joy  out  of  sorrow,  and 
to  rear  things  from  insitniiflcauee  to  grandeur  and  glory.  We  believe  that 
thou  art  sowing  everywhere  the  seeds  of  eternal  life;  and  that  where  thou 
art  sowing,  there  thou  art  reaping.  All  earth  la,  and  time  and  the  endless 
ages  of  eternity  shall  be,  tilled  with  thy  beneficence. 

We  desire,  O  Lord  our  God,  to  lift  ourselves  up  into  the  consciousness  ol 
thy  being,  and  of  our  exceeding  strength  and  gladue^e  in  thee.  For  that 
which  we  could  not  learn  from  nature,  thou  hast  spoken.  Against  our 
thought,  in  spite  of  our  surprise,  we  cannot  but  believe  thy  word  which  thou 
hast  ratified  in  thy  Son.  We  are  thy  children.  In  thy  iovX  paternity  is 
not  as  it  is  in  ours,  truckling,  and  weak,  and  partial,  and  faint  with  imper- 
fection, and  even  with  selfishness.  In  thee.  Fatherhood  moves  in  inflnite- 
ness  and  majesty  and  glory.  Thou  art  long-suffering.  Thou  art  gracious. 
Thou  art  full  of  compassion.  Rather  than  that  any  should  die,  thou  didst 
give  thine  own  self  unto  death.  Rather  than  that  suffering  should  take  hold 
upon  immortality,  thou  didst  give  thy  Son  to  die  for  the  world.  Bring  us 
into  the  faith  of  this  paternity  ot  God,  that  we  may  know  what  our  strength 
is,  and  what  are  the  riches  of  his  grace  toward  those  who  believe  in  him. 
Why  should  the  children  of  a  King  go  mourning  all  their  days?  Why  should 
any  cr)mplain  of  weakness  to  whom  is  vouchsafed  the  whole  realm  of  divine 
power?  Who  is  so  poor  that  for  him  the  day  doth  not  come  with  arms  full 
of  bounty  ?  Who  is  so  poor  that  for  him  the  seasons  do  not  pour  forth  their 
unlimited  supplies?  Who  is  so  rich  that  death,  his  benefactor,  is  not  calling 
to  him  ?    Who  Is  so  far  from  thee,  and  so  much  neglected,  that  the  eternal 
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•liIieTefl  do  not  wait  for  him?  Are  not  Mne  angels,  are  not  ministering 
spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  to  them  tliat  are  heirs  of  salvation  ?  How  full 
of  them  must  be  the  very  air  which  we  brealhe?  How  round  about  us  \a 
their  breath  and  their  sacred  touch?  Hew  is  all  the  universe  alive  and 
sentient  with  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  love  of  Him  t^ho  is  infinite  and 
universal  ?  And  why  are  we  among  the  dregs  ?  Why  are  we  outcast  ?  Whj 
are  we  sad?  Whether  we  gain  or  lose,  whether  the  world  smiles  or  scowls, 
whether  we  are  in  sickness  or  in  health,  in  adversity  or  in  prosperity,  have 
we  not  Thee  ?  Is  not  the  fair  harbor  of  heaven  open  to  us  ?  Is  there  any  gale 
blowing  across  the  way  of  life  that  does  not  carry  us  thitberward  ?  And 
wliat  is  there  to  weep  over  in  life,  it  we  have  immortality— if  the  life  to  come 
is  ours?  What  is  there  that  we  cannot  part  with,  if  the  taking  it  be  but  a 
way  in  which  then  dost  communicate  thine  own  self  unto  us?  We  pray  chat 
we  may  have  more  faith,  more  trust  in  God.  We  i)ray  that  we  may  be 
delivered  from  all  that  downward  looking  and  backward  looking  by  which 
men  seek  amoug  the  dead  for  the  inspiration  of  life.  May  we  look  up,  and 
let  our  hearts  on  things  above—so  far  above,  that  no  shaft  can  reach  to  dis- 
turb our  settled  peace.  At  last  may  we  learn  how  to  dwell  where  thou  dost 
brood  thine  own.  Aud  though  there  be  to  us  no  such  ladder  as  that  which 
thy  servant  beheld,  with  angels  descending  and  ascending  upon  it,  there  is  a 
better  sight  to  us,  who  see  heaven  opening,  and  Christ  sitting  at  the  right 
hand  of  God.  With  no  mediation,  with  nothing  intermediate,  to  us  is  the 
heaven  opened :  to  us  is  there  commerce  with  thyself.  Thou  art  thinking 
of  us.  Thy  liand  is  upon  us.  Thou  art  watching  over  us.  Thy  wings  are 
round  about  us.  Why,  then,  should  we  not  rejoioe  in  the  Lord,  and  rejoice 
alway  ? 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  we  may  have  courage,  and  a  child-like  faith, 
and  gladness  which  shall  break  out  into  hymns  and  songs  perpetually.  May 
we  walk  among  men,  not  ignorant  that  we  have  their  weakness,  not  uncon- 
scious that  we,  like  them,  are  evil,  and  are  easily  crushed  under  temptation ; 
and  yet,  may  we  walk  as  those  whom  God  loves,  and  on  whom  he  looks,  and 
whom  he  has  raised  lip,  so  that,  though  we  are  cast  down,  we  shall  feel  that 
we  are  not  destroyed.  May  we  be  as  children  of  light,  with  faces  evermore 
lifted  up  to  take  the  beams  of  the  orient  as  they  come  from  thee. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  those  that  are  striving  to  live  thus.  If  there 
are  those  who  are  not  endeavoring  so  to  live,  may  they  be  brought  to  know 
their  better  manhood.  May  they  learn  that  this  life  is  not  sufficient  for 
them.  May  they  see  that  it  is  not  worth  the  having  if  it  is  all.  May  they 
believe  in  that  nobler  manhood  which  reaches  beyond  the  present,  and  takes 
hold  of  the  future.  Maythey  know  that  riches  await  them  above.  Graut 
,  that  they  may  b<J  1*^  to  form  purposes  of  effort  and  faith  in  the  divine 
»  lervlce.  May  those  who  are  making  their  first  essay  in  the  heavenly  life  be 
strengthened  against  nil  discouragement.  Though  ♦^•oy  may  stumble,  and 
waDder,  and  bac^kslide,  though  they  may  often  find  i>iemselves  overmatched 
toy  adversaries,  yet,  may  they  gird  up  their  loins,  aud  press  forward,  know- 
'  ig  that  he  who  is  the  Captain  of  their  salvation  hath  slain  death,  and  that 
ftw  shall  be  slain  in  them.  " 

Grant,  we  beseech  thee,  thy  blessing  and  presence  to  those  who  have 
tasted  of  thy  love,  who  know  somewhat  of  the  graciousness  of  their  Saviour, 
and  who  have  learned  where  to  find  refuge  in  distress.  Still  may  thy  banner 
of  love  be  over  them.  Let  the  communications  of  the  Holy  Ghost  bring 
them  peace  and  gladness. 

We  pray,  O  Lord  our  God,  that  ttiou  wilt  grant  that  we  may  know  how 
to  bear  one  another's  bnrdens,  and  overlook  one  another's  faults,  and  walk 
with  meekness  and  gentleness  among  men.  May  we  know  how  U^  bear  the 
of  Christ  with  us  so  that  men  shall  know  something  of  what  he  is,  and 
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of  what  is  in  us.    Forbid  that  we  Bhould  mi»-0pell  that  aaored  name,  or  otf( 
upon  it  any  disgrace.    Muy  we  walk  guided  by  thy  spirit,  lifted  up  into  a 
serener  and  purer  atmosphere,  and  more  and  more  ennobled  by  the  presentt 
of  God,  unto  the  very  end. 

Remember  our  households.  Remember  our  children,  and  their  childreD. 
Remember  our  dear  friends.  Remember  all  those  with  whom  we  have 
labored,  in  every  field.  Remember  the  companions  of  our  boyhood  and  early 
travel.  Remember  all  those  who  are  far  from  us  upon  the  sea,  and  in 
distant  lands,  and  in  the  wilderness.  Remember  all  those,  everywhere,  who 
are  in  peril.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  the  divine  presence,  and  thy 
salvation,  to  them  all. 

Bless  the  land  in  which  we  dwell.  We  pray  that  its  institutions  may  be 
more  aud  more  favorable  to  eternal  justice.  Bless  the  efforts  which  are  being 
made  on  eveiy  band  to  spread  intelligence.  And  unite  with  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  the  growth  of  virtue  aud  purity. 

We  pray,  not  for  our  owu  land  aloue,  which  has  been  so  signally  blest, 
but  for  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  May  they  be  advanced  in  knowled^o^ 
and  in  that  light  which  shall  exorcise  superstition  and  ignorance,  and  drive 
it  from  their  midst.  At  last,  may  all  men,  everywhere,  be  so  strong  that  they 
oaimot  be  oppressed ;  so  that  despotism  shall  die,  and  that  every  one  of  thy 
creatures  shall  stand  in  that  light  and  liberty  wherewith  Christ  doth  make 
men  free.  Let  thy  kingdom  come  and  let  thy  wiU  be  done  on  earth  as  It  is 
in  heaven. 

We  ask  it  for  Christ  Jesus'  sake.    ArMn. 


4»» 
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Our  ITather,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  the  word  which  we 

hnve  flpoken.  May  it  be  a  c^heer  to  all  of  us.  Grant  that  we  may  t-ake  hold 
of  hands  with  a  eoramoii  purpose  to  be  good;  to  do  good;  to  help  one 
anotlier;  tu  obstniot  the  way  of  none;  to  raise  the  low;  to  heal  the  sick;  to 
streiijfthen  the  weak ;  to  show  the  way  to  those  that  are  erring;  to  do  by  all 
men  as  thou  art  doing  by  iis.  For  if  thou  wert  to  look  upon  us  as  we  look 
tipon  our  fellow  men  who  have  offende<i  us,  who  of  us  could  staud  for  an 
hour?  But  what  mercy  haat  thou  shown  us!  How  hast  thou  blessed  us  in 
every  way !  How  hajst  thou  been  as  a  Father  to  iis!  How  hast  thou  helped 
us  to  become  worthy  children,  and  pei*fect,  as  our.Father  in  heaven  is  p»er- 
fect,  who  maketh  his  suu  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  aud  sendeth  rain 
on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.  And  beiug  tlius  lichly  blessed,  may  we  so 
live  aa  to  bo  a  bl(»ssing  to  those  ai^ouud  us.  And»  looking  forward,  and 
waitinc;  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he  shall  see  us  afar  off;  discerning  us 
through  the  shades  of  death,  he  shall  recognize  us;  aud  running  to  meet  un, 
he  shall  fall  on  our  neck,  and  bk^s  us,  as  we  come  to  our  Father's  house. 
Fjgtm  so,  Lord  Jesus,  come  (inickly.  And  to  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the 
Spirit  shall  be  the  praise,  evermore.    Ameii, 
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I  will  read,  to  you  an  incident'that  is  recorded  in  the  5th  chapter 
of  Mark's  Gospel,  beginning  with  the  24th  verse  : 

**  And  Jpeujs  weot  with  him ;  and  much  people  f  oHo wed  himi,  and  thronged 
him.  And  a  certain  woman,  which  had  an  issue  of  blood  twelve  years,  and 
had  suffered  many  things  of  many  physicians,  and  had  spent  all  that  she 
had,  and  was  nothing  bettered,  but  raUier  gi*ew  worse,  when  she  had  heard 
of  Jesus,  came  in  the  press  behind,  and  touched  his  garment.  For  she  suid. 
If  I  may  touch  but  his  clothes,  I  shall  be  whole.  And  straightway  the 
fountain  of  her  blood  was  dried  up ;  and  she  felt  in  her  body  that  she  was 
healed  of  that  plague.  And  Jesus,  immediately  knowing  in  himself  that 
virtue  had  gone  out  of  him,  turned  him  about  in  the  press,  and  said.  Who 
touched  my  clothes?  And  his  disciples  said  unto  him,  Thou  sec^  the  mul- 
titude thronging  thee,  and  sayest  thou.  Who  touched  me?  And  he  looked 
round  about  to  see  her  that  had  done  this  thing.  But  the  woman,  fearing  and 
trembling,  knowing  what  was  done  in  her,  came  and  fell  down  before  him, 
and  told  nim  aU  the  truth.  And  he  said  unto  her.  Daughter,  thy  faith  hath 
made  thee  whole ;  go  in  peace,  and  be  whole  of  thy  plague." 

This  is  but  a  single  incident  on  a  veiy  busy  day  in  the  life  of 
our  Saviour.  He  had  returned  from  tlie  other  side  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.  Ho  had  been  greeted  by  the  accustomed  throng,  only  now 
it  was  larger  and  more  enthusiastic  than  usual.  He  was  at  Caper- 
naum— his  own  city,  as  he  called  it ;  for  it  was  the  city  where, 
after  leaving  Nazareth,  he  went  to  live.  It  was  there  that  one  of  his 
disciples  made  him  a  great  feast,  and  invited  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances. Tliere,  also,  was  witnessed  that  verj'  significant  and 
remarkable  circumstance,  the  enthusiasm  of  publicans  and  sinners, 
drawn  to  liim  by  some  strange  and  mysterious  influence.  They  did 
not  pause  even  for  an  invitation,  but  broke  into  the  dining-hall ; 
and  some  of  tliem  sat  with  him  ;  and  he  ate  and  drank  with  them. 

There  and  everywhere,  the  world  through,  to  eat  and  drink 
with  one  is  a  sign  of  fellowship  ;  but  in  Oriental  lands  more  pecu- 
liarly so  than  in  our  own ;  and  that  event  brought  upon  him  the 
charge  that  he  was  eating  and  drinking  with  publicans  and  sinners. 
The  nghteous  Pharisees  murmured,  calling  forth  this  memorable 
reply  from  our  Master  : 

4 
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**I  am  Dot  come  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners,  to  repentance.** 
**  They  that  be  whole,  need  not  a  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick.'* 

When  this  repast  was  finished,  he  was  assailed  by  John's  dis- 
ciples. John,  their  master,  that  rigid  and  highly  abstemious  man, 
had  been  thrown  into  prison  by  reason  of  his  fidelity  to  Jesus,  who 
professed  to  bo  his  friend,  who  was  baptized  by  him,  and  who  was 
sitting  In  the  house  of  one  of  his  disciples  at  a  royal  banquet,  eating 
and  drinking,  and  acting  as  though  he  enjoyed  it  The  Pharisees 
found  fault  with  him,  and  the  disciples  of  John  found  fault  with 
him  ;  the  former  because  he  ate  with  publicans  and  sinners,  and 
the  latter  because  he  ate  at  all.  '  John's  disciples  said,  **  Why  do 
not  your  disciples  fast  ?  John  taught  his  disciples  to  fast."  The 
reply  of  Christ  was,  *'Wliy  should  they  fast?  They  are  not  un- 
happy. When  the  days  come  that  they  are  unhappy,  tlien  it  will 
be  time  enough  for  them  to  display  the  signs  of  unhappiness. 
There  is  nothing  imperative,  nothing  necessitous,  in  fasting." 

While  ho  was  thus  discoursing  with  them,  there  came  to  him  a 
ruler,  a  man  of  eminence,  saying,  "  My  little  daughter  lieth  at  the 
point  of  death;"  and  beseeching  him  to  go  and  heal  her.  Jesus 
af ose  and  followed  him ;  but  the  crowd  would  not  be  dismissed. 
They  wore  fascinated  with  his  discourse,  and  they  thronged  hif 
way.  And  what  a  crowd  it  was !  A  rabble  gathered  out  of  ou' 
streets,  composed  of  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  people,  would  seem  de- 
cent compared  with  a  crowd  in  an  Oriental  country,  where  there 
was  so  mueli  poverty,  where  ])overty  was  so  squalid,  and  where  ill 
fiire  and  ])ad  housing  led  to  so  many  diseases — especially  where  af- 
fections of  the  eye  were  almost  universal,  and  where  men  broke  out 
witli  all  manner  of  skin  diseases,  clear  down  to  leprosy  itself.  Along 
the  highway  were  human  beings  of  every  description  :  the  rich  and 
tlic  poor ;  the  Pliarisees  and  the  Saducees  ;  tlie  rulers  and  the  ruled  ; 
young  men  and  maidens;  old  men  and  children — mixed,  doubtless, 
with  some  foreigners,  for  Galilee  was  full  of  the  detritus  of  almost 
all  nations. 

There  was  this  great  rolling  crowd  ;  and  as  Jesus  went  on,  there 
fell  out,  here  and  there,  little  incidents,  some  of  which  are  record- 
ed ;  and  among  them  was  this  one,  which  is  a  kind  of  interlude,  or 
episode,  of  his  journey,  whose  mission  was  i\\Q  healing  of  the  little 
cli!ld  of  tlie  ruler. 

We  know  not  what  those  tliousands  of  people  thought  as  he  wa? 
tlius  going  forwaril.  Some  had  mere  thoughts  of  curiosity.  Th€ 
thoughts  of  some  were  controversial.  Some  were  marveling,  gaping, 
and  waiting  for  a  mirncle.  Some,  perhaps,  were  wishing  that  the 
miracle  ol  the  Ijuvos  and   fishes  would  be  renewed.     All  sorts  of 
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thoughts  there  were.  But  there  was  in  this  great  crowd  a  pojr 
creature  who  was  in  need,  and  whose  object  was  to  get  relief. 

Her  name  is  not  given.  It  is  a  little  remarkable  how  many  of 
the  personages  that  are  connected  with  incidents  in  Scripture,  and 
that  interest  us  profoundly,  are  without  a  name.  Tlie  widow,  with 
her  mites,  who  called  down  the  Saviour's  benediction ;  the  S}Toplie- 
nician  woman,  who  brought  her  daughter  to  be  healed ;  the  father, 
whose  son  was  possessed  of  demons — neither  of  these  has  name  or 
history,  so  far  as  any  record  in  Scripture  is  concerned. 

As  a  picture  from  a  magic  lantern  is  dashed,  upon  the  screen,  is 
looked  at  for  a  moment,  then  vanishes,  and  is  gone ;  so  different 
persons  come  upon  the  stage  in  the  narratives  of  the  Evangelists, 
enact  perfect  dramas,  exquisite  in  texture  and  construction,  and 
momentous  in  moral  bearing,  and  then  pass  away.  There  is  no 
lineage,  no  record,  no  name;  and  yet  all  is  so  vivid  and  powerful. 

As  to  this  woman,  whether  sho  was  a  Jew  or  a  Gentile,  whether 
or  not  she  was  in  good  standing  in  society,  we  know  not.  She 
is  simply  spoken  of  as  '^  a  certain  woman."  She  was  in  this  great 
throng  for  a  purpose.  She  seems  to  have  suffered  from  infirmity. 
It  is  to  be  inferred  tliat  she  was  a  person  of  reflection  and  decision  ; 
and  yet,  she  seems  to  have  had  a  tremulous,  sensitive  nature,  wliich 
held  her  back  from  any  very  positive  overt  or  declarative  action. 
But  she  needed  a  friend.  She  was  sick  ;  and  what  is  all  the  world 
worth  when  one  is  sick?  What  is  all  that  is  presented  to  the 
eye,  what  is  the  income  of  the  ear,  what  are  all  the  treasures  of  life 
wortli  under  such  circumstances  ?  What  is  everything  that  can  be 
desired  worth  when  one  is  thoroughly  sick  ?  Sickness  takes  the 
flavor  out  of  everything.  J  t  changes  the  whole  current  and  course 
of  desire  and  feeling.  Sho  had  long  been  sick.  She  had  worn  out 
years  in  sickness,  and  those  years  had  well  nigh  worn  her  out.  All 
tluii  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life. 

She  had  gone  to  lier  own  physician,  and  ho  could  do  nothing 
for  her.  Honest,  faithful,  and  skilled,  doubtless,  according  to  the 
measure  of  those  times,  her  case  defied  his  ability.  She  heard  of 
another  physician  of  eminence,  and  went  to  him  ;  but  all  he  could 
do  availed  nothing.  Little  by  little,  her  substance  melted  away. 
Twelve  years  of  doctoring  I  one  must  be  well  off  to  go  through 
that.  Her  little  patrimony,  whatever  it  was ;  all  her  earnings, 
whatever  they  were,  had  been  laudably  consecrated  to  an  end  which 
was  natural  and  right.  But  supposing  her  to  have  been  surround- 
ed by  honest,  faithful,  and  skillful  physicians,  there  is  many  and 
many  a  disease  that  the  best  physician  cannot  heal ;  and  those  to 
whom  she  had  applied  could  not  cure  her.      So  it  is  said,  in  very 
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simple  and  affecting  language,  "She  was  nothing  bettered,  kt 
rather  grew  worse."  After  taking  nauseons  drug  after  nauseous 
drug,  she  was  worse  instead  of  better. 

Therefore  there  was  nothing  for  her  to  do  but  drag  out  her 
years  in  misery.  Alas,  how  sad  it  is  not  to  have  a  eonstitution 
strong  enough  to  tlirow  off  disease,  and  yet  so  strong  that  disease 
cannot  kill  you  !  If  men  could  only  get  well  or  die,  one  of  the  two, 
ihat  would  be  endurable  ;  but  to  hang  half  way  between  health  and 
death,  to  be  as  good  as  dead  when  you  are  about  in  life,  th^t  is 
wretched  indeed.  And  that  was  her  case.  The  days  and  nights 
were  without  light  and  comfort  to  her. 

Well,  she  had  heard  of  Jesus.  Who  had  not  ?  The  whole  land 
rang  with  his  name.  There  was  not  a  child  that  did  not  know  some 
amaaing  story  of  him.  The  very  beggars  had  heard  of  him.  He 
had  been  heard  of  by  those  who  did  not  go  near  the  synagogne. 
The  Roman  soldiers,  the  Roman  centurions,  the  Pharisees,  every- 
body had  heard  of  Jesus.  She,  among  others,  had  heard  of  him; 
and,  seeing  or  hearing  that  he  was  passing  by,  and  beholding  a  great 
throng,  she  joined  herself  to  them.  They  were  rushing  forward.- 
and  pushiupj  each  other  hither  and  thither,  to  keep  up  with  the 
Saviour — most  of  them,  doubtless,  from  comparatively  ignoble  mo- 
tives. But  here  was  a  person  who  came  into  this  throng  with  a 
j>urpo8e.  She  thought,  *'  llere  is  one  who  heals  the  sick,  and 
raises  the  very  dead  ;  and  it  may  be  that  lu;  will  heal  me. " 

If  she  had  been  ii  woman  of  overt  courage  she  would  have  gime 
)>ofore  the  Saviours  face,  and  stopped  him,  and  asked  him  io  heal 
her.     I  infer  tliat  slie  wan  a  woman  of  m*Q\x\  sensibilitv,  bv  reason  of 
her  whole  manner.     Slie  stole  up  to  the  Saviour.     She  did  not  d:ire 
to  face  him.     She  seems  to  have  been  under  the  impression  that^hc 
had  done  wronfr.      The    best    thing   she  ever  did,   ]>robably,   j^hc 
confessed  as  if  it  had  been  a  sin  against  C'hri«t.     We  see  in  her  con- 
duct indications  of  ^i^reat  sensibilitv  ;    and  vet,  her  whole  coursA^ 
sliows  that  slie  had  a  purpose,  and  had  good   sense  i!i  forming  it 
and  carrvinff  it  out. 

ls\y  friends,  liow  manv  there  are  who  are  just  like  her — who  aii 
sick — (jiily  not  in  ])()dy.  Tliey  are  sick  in  her.rt,  in  soul,  in  the 
understanding,  l^lieir  minds  are  perverted,  so  that  they  do  not 
l^now  the  truth.  Their  consciences  are  torpid,  and  they  g«  t  no 
light  and  no  condenmation  from  them.  They  are  sick  in  i)ride, 
that  distempers  tlielr  doubts.  Thev  are  sick  in  the  sense  of  right 
f  Tul  wrong,  which  is  ])erj>ctually  turning  the  key  the  wrong  way  to 
v\iTid  up  the  machinery  of  life.  They  are  siek,  because  they  are 
living  as  if  the  aiiim.al  life  were  the  whole  or  the  best  part  of  life. 
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They  are  tdck  because,  like  a  plant  that  is  hidden  from  the  sun,  they 
are  hidden  from  God,  and  cannot  grow  with  health  and  strength. 

How  many  there  are  that  are  sick  !  How  many  there  are  that, 
being  sick,  know  it !  How  many  there  are  that,  knowing  they 
are  sick,  have  tried  to  remedy  their  sickness  !  They  have  sought 
many  physicians ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  plied  themselves  with  a 
thousand  nostrums.  They  have  resorted  to  one,  and  another,  and 
another  means,  for  the  healing  of  that  which  can  be  healed  only  by 
the  radical  prescription  of  the  divine  and  omnipotent  Physician. 
How  many  have  set  themselves  upon  rounds  of  consecutive  duties, 
lioping  that,  by  a  faithful  observance  of  them,  by  performing,  at 
such  and  such  times,  such  and  such  tasks,  by  regular  attendance 
upon  religious  services,  they  shall  bring  themselves  into  a  state  in 
which  they  shall  feel  better  !  And  how  many,  after  having  gone 
through  a  series  of  prescriptions  like  these,  have  felt  no  better — on 
the  whole,  have  rather  seemed  worse  ! 

Many  such  turn  themselves,  honestly,  every  whither.  They  go 
to  one  and  to  another  churoh.  They  listen  to  one  and  to  another 
administrator  of  the  truth.  They  make  vows  and  covenants. 
Sometimes  they  pray.  Frequently  they  read  the  Word  of  God. 
They  do  a  thousand  things.  But  they  are  no  better.  That  is  to 
say,  they  are  not  happy.  They  have  a  sense  of  unrest.  There  is 
distemperature  in  their  disposition.  Home  does  not  make  them 
happy.  Pleasures  fly  away  from  them.  Business  does  not  satisfy 
them.  Although,  for  a  moment,  their  inward  thoughts  may  be  cov- 
ered by  outward  enjoyments,  how  many  there  are  who  cannot  long 
hide  from  themselves  their  grief,  and  tlie  cause  that  lies  behind  it  ! 
How  many  are  m  a  state  in  which,  if  they  look  into  themselves, 
they  must  say.  *'  With  all  our  efforts,  we  are  no  happier,  but,  if  pos- 
sible, more  unnappy !" 

How  few  of  these  persons  are  as  wise  as  the  woman  of  whom  we 
]  are  speaking.  Sne  availed  hei*self  of  the  cbance  whi'*/h  was  afforded 
hey  to  become  healed.  Her  meeting  with  Christ  was  not  the  result 
of  any  forethought  and  planning  on  her  part.  She  was  conscious  of 
her  sickness ;  but  she  knew  not  which  way  to  turn ;  and,  having 
heard  of  this  greatest  of  all  Physicians,  and  seeing  that  he  was 
passing,  she  emoraced  the  opportunity  to  try  what  he  could  do  for 
hsr.  They,  diseased,  suifenng  from  leprosy,  defiled  in  the  inward 
man,  without  holiness,  or  happiness,  or  spiritual  power,  unfruitful 
in  good,  fruitful  only  in  evil,  yet  believe  in  God  and  in  heaven,  and 
long  to  have  some  evidence  in  themselves  that  they  are  heirs  of  im- 
mortality and  glory;  and  still,  they  are  without  hope  and  without 
(Jod  in  the  world. 
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Now^  to  such  there  come  just  such  chances  as  came  to  thi» 
woman.     That  is,  Jesus  passes  by.     There  are  a  thousand  opporta- 
nides,  there  arc  a  thousand  points  of  time,  when  the  truth  of  God 
might  be  brought  home  to  them  searehinglj,  and  might  have  prac- 
tical eflBcacy  with  them,  and  when  they  might  rid  themsely^  of 
trouble,  and  cast  oil  the  burden  from  their  souls — might  escape  from 
sickness,  and  find  health. 

Let  us  continue  the  history  of  this  woman.  What  to  her  was  all 
that  crowd  ?  She  carried  in  herself  that  which  occupied  all  her 
thought,  and  she  said  within  licrself,  **  Who  am  that  I  should  speak 
with  him  ?  How  could  I  bear  his  look  ?  "  There  was  something 
in  the  port  and  in  the  look  of  Christ,  at  times,  which  no  man  could 
bear.  Evidently  there  was  in  his  manner,  at  times,  an  overwhelm- 
'  ing  majesty.  Perhaps  she  had  seen  him  at  some  of  thes^  times,  and 
did  not  dare  to  go  before  his  face.  She  said  in  herself,  perhaps, 
"  If  I  steal  up  to  him,  so  gracious  is  he,  so  wonderful  is  his  power, 
and  such  miracles  has  he  performed,  that  it  may  be  that  a  very  touch 
of  his  garment  would  heal  mc." 

Ah  !  it  is  a  good  thing  for  men  to  be  filled  with  grace  to  such  a 
degree  as  that  their  unconscious  moods  and  unpurposed  influence 
shall  be  healing,  as  well  as  the  things  which  they  intend.  So  it  was 
with  our  Master.  Purposely  ho  cast  out  demons.  He  set  persons  free 
from  insanities.  He  quenched  the  fire  of  fevers.  Dropsies  were 
dried  u]>  l)y  liim.  Men  were  brougli  to  health  on  every  side 
throiiprlrliif)  instmnionbility.  With  a  word,  with  a  gesture,  witli  a 
look,  witli  a  to'icli,  lie  did  groat  ^vork^'=;  nf  hoiicficence.  But  so  full 
was  lie  of  divirij  savor,  of  si)iritual  ])ower,  that  his  very  garments, 
as  it  wore,  v/ore  imbued  with  it ;  and  when  the  woman  stole  up 
and  toiioliod  tlie  h(»ra  of  liis  ofariiiont,  straip^htway  she  experienced  a 
joyful  release.  Oli,  soul-filling  supi'ise  !  She  that  for  twelve  years 
luid  not  known  one  hours  exenijition  from  disease,  felt  the  sovereign 
halm  of  porfixjt  health  flow  thi*ough  her  veins  ;  and  she  stood  re- 
:^torcd  !     She  was  well  ! 

Ch,  hovr  Fweet  to  the  convuleseent  is  the  first  ride  !  How  3avorv 
to  C-^  that  has  b^uni  doad'V  siek,  and  has  come  back  to  health,  is 
the  lirsl.  ]>ormission  to  partake  freely  of  food  !  How  grateful  to 
those  who  have  long  been  dei)rived  of  the  light,  is  the  privilege  of  see- 
ing tlie  shining  of  the  sun  again  I  To  one  who  has  been  diseased,  and  is 
restored  to  his  normal  condition,  how  delightful  it  is  to  feel  Once  more 
the  blood  coursing  through  the  veins  in  the  old  way  !  How  won- 
drous are  the  sensations  of  renewed  health,  when  it  comes  with  any 
degree  of  positiveness  and  suddenness  !  And  she  who  had  known 
weary  nights  and  dark  hours  ;  she  who  had  exj)erienced  all  manner 
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of  annoyances  and  mortifications^  and  had  lost  lier  mcanc^  and 
her  patienoe,  and  her  faith,  and  her  hope,  and  had  been  going 
down,  down,  down  ;  she  who  had  tried  everything  to  no  purpose — 
she,  now,  at  last,  had  this  thought  cross  hor  mind — '^^Vho  knows 
hut  this  great  Physician  may  have  something  in  his  very  garments 
which,  if  I  touch  them,  will  bring  liealth  to  me  ?  **  And,  sure 
enough,  no  sooner  did  she  touch  his  garments  than  health  flashed 
through  her  joyful  veins  !     She  was  young  again  ! 

Well,  ought  she  not,  in  that  very  instant,  to  have  cried  out  ? 
Ought  she  to  have  taken  such  bounty  and  to  have  borne  no  witness 
to  it  ?  It  is  true  that  she  did  not  say  anything  ;  but  her  silence  was 
not  altogether  from  ingratitude.  It  may  have  been  a  relative  want 
of  appreciation  of  the  greatness  of  the  favor.  She  may  have  said  t4) 
herself,  **  How  do  I  know  that  it  is  anji^hing  more  than  my  imagin- 
ation? I  will  say  nothing  about  it  until  I  am  sure;" — ^just  as  a  great 
many  persons,  when  they  begin  to  fc^l  the  saving  power  of  the  divine 
spirit  in  their  souls,  say,  *^  I  will  not  speal;  of  this  ;  I  will  wait ;  I 
will  Bc^  what  it  is."  She  may  have  said,  "How  can  I  speak  of 
this  ?  My  lii)s  refuse  to  ojjen  ;  I  can  not  6])eak."  It  may  have 
been  sensibility,  delicacy  of  feeling,  shrinkingness,  that  kept  her 
from  speaking.  How  many  there  are  wlio  believe  that  they  liave  been 
[lardoned,  and  that  tlie  blood  of  (!^hrist  which  takes  away  the  stain 
<if  sin  has  healed  them,  but  who  consult  their  sensibility  and  theij* 
shrinking  tastes,  and  say,  '*How  can  I  si)eak  of  this?"  And  it 
(Iocs  not  look  as  though  it  were  wicked.  Yet,  if  there  be  anything 
that  a  ix)rson  ought  to  acknowledge,  it  is  obligations  which  touch 
the  great  core  of  things. 

He  who  has  been  liealed  by  a  faithful  physician  should  be  the 
friend  of  that  physician  as  long  as  he  lives.  It  may  be  that  he  acted 
professionally;  it  may  be  that  he  took  his  fee;  but  money  never  pays  a 
physician  who  performs  liis  duty  faithfully.  If  your  child  has  come 
back  from  deatii,  never  forget  the  faithful  old  nurse  that  made  her 
hor,om  a  cradle  in  which  the  child  rocked,  and  gave  her  days  and 
nights  to  the  care  of  it.  For  such  service  as  liei-s  nothing  material 
can  fee  an  adecpiate  compensation.  If  your  companion  has  been 
rescued  from  the  grave  by  the  skill  and  fidelity  of  a  physician,  mark 
him  down  in  the  calendar  of  your  love,  and  never  lose  a:i  op- 
portunity to  bear  witness  to  your  appreciation  of  what  ho  has 
done  for  you.  For,  although  you  pay  his  bill,  you  do  not  thus 
cancel  your  whole  indebtedness  to  him.  The  stores  of  Ioa'o  that 
were  saved  to  you  through  his  interference  cannot  be  measured 
by  mere  coin.     The  debt  is  one  that  only  the  heart  can  pay. 

We  are  imgratefnl  in  a  thousand  ways  which  we  hardly  suspect. 
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We  do  not  pay  what  we  owe  to  men  who  enfranchise  our  nnder- 
standing.  Authors  who  give  us  a  higher  and  nobler  conception  of 
life  ;  poets  who  give  wings  to  our  fancy,  so  to  speak,  enabling  us  to 
fly  liighcr  than  ordinary  men,  who  stumble  and  fall  down  in  the 
midst  of  the  vulgarities  of  society  ;  those  who  make  virtue  beaute- 
ous, and  draw  us  to  it, — who  can  repay  tlio  services  of  such  as  these  ? 
Men  scarcely  know  what  tliey  owe  to  those  who  fortify  them  in 
virtue  ;  to  those  who  make  it  plain  to  them  that  integrity  is  safe 
under  all  circumstances ;  to  those  who  have  walked  before  them  in 
the  beauty  of  holiness  ;  to  those  who  have  redeemed  them  from  the 
conception  that  religion  is  a  bondage,  and  led  tliem  to  see  that  it 
wiis  an  efflorescent  garden  full  of  sweet  delights.  There  is  among 
men  a  great  lack  of  the  sense  of  their  obligation  toward  those  who 
have  sensed  them. 

And  here  was  this  woman  to  whom  Christ  had  given,  by  her 
touch  of  his  garments,  leave  to  .bo  well  again.  He  caused  whole- 
some blood  to  flow  through  hor  veins  once  more.  He  restored  her 
to  health.  And  yet  she  made  no  outward  recognition  of  what  he 
had  done  for  her.  She  niude  no  vi3ible  sign  of  thankfulness  for 
the  blessing  which  she  had  received  at  his  hands.  Was  it  right 
for  her  \o  accept  the  gi-eat  bounty  of  her  life  and  shrink  back 
^nthout  acknowledging  it  ?  Methinks  mere  delicacy  and  fastidi- 
ousness, mere  caution,  mere  prudence,  a  mere  waiting  to  see 
wlictlier  tlie  tiling  were  genuine,  restrained  her  for  one  single  mo- 
Tucnt  from  that  praise  and  thanksgiving  which  should  have  broken 
forth  from  her  lips  instantly  ;  but  our  Master  read  her  heart  all  the 
time,  aiul  was  not  aiigiy  witli  her,  nor  did  he  chide  her.  He  had 
done  her  great  sen-ice,  and  meant  to  do  her  more  ;  and  so  he 
stopped  the  crowd,  and  tuniod  around  and  said,  ^*  Who  touched 
me  ? "  So  great  was  the  ci-owd  that,  as  they  went  along  with  im- 
petuosity, one  and  another  jostled  him,  and  hustled  him  from  side 
to  sido  continually ;  and  one  spoke  u})  (of  course  it  was  Peter),  and 
said,  ''Thou  seest  the  multitude  tlironging  thee,  find  sayest  thou. 
*  Who  touched  me  ? ' ''  Our  Saviour  did  not  deign  a  reply.  He 
stood  iind  looked  rovNd  aboNt  !  This  is  an  instance  of  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  searching  power  of  the  eye  of  Christ.  And  you  will 
rec(ll(ct  another  place  where,  when  he  was  told  that  his  mother 
and  his  brethren  desired  to  see  him,  he  looked  round  about  on  the 
multitude,  and  said,  ''  Who  is  my  mother  ?  and  who  are  my 
brethren  ?"  If  you  will  notice  tiiose  little  expressions  which  repre- 
sent him  as  looking,  or  looking  round,  you  will  find  that  some  of 
the  weightiest  humanities  of  Christ  were  effected  by  his  throwing 
himself  into  a  i>osition  in  which  he  searched  the  multitude  with 
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Ills  eye^  and  gave  a  look  which  added  emphasis  to  bis  iustruc- 

tion. 

So  in  this  case,  ho  looked  around  upon  the  crowd,  and  hid  eye 
rested  on  the  woman,  and  he  said,  "Who  touched  me?"  She 
could  keep  back  no  longer.  The  secret  was  out.  She  who  had  felt 
the  virtue  of  healing  felt  also  the  searching  power  of  his  eye  ;  and 
when  she  found  there  was  no  longer  any  coucealment,  lior  feelings 
gave  way,  and  with  a  gush  of  enthusiasm  she  rushed  forward,  and 
(tast  herself  down  before  him,  and  told  him  her  whole  story.  She 
told  him  how  sick  she  had  been  ;  how  much  she  had  suffered ; 
what  she  had  heard  of  liim  ;  what  she  had  purposed  to  do ;  how 
she  had  done  it ;  and  what  had  come  to  pass.  It  was  a  sweet  con- 
fession; but  it  was  not  half  so  sweet  as  the  benignity  and  the 
paternal  benediction  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  Saviour — 
*' Daughter,  thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole  ;  go  in  peace,  and  be 
whole  of  thy  plague."  This  is  the  very  majesty  of  tenderness  and 
gentleness. 

I  hardly  need  to  pause  and  make  an  application  of  this — the 
necessity  which  every  man  is  under  of  confessing  that  which  he 
receives  from  the  touch  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  It  is  riglit  for  you  to 
live  moral  lives,  and  virtuous  lives,  and  spiritual  lives.  Not  only 
is  it  right,  but  you  are  under  obligation  to  do  it,  and  it  is  your 
highest  happiness.  No  man  has  a  right  to  arrogate  to  liis  own 
skill  that  which  he  succeeds  in  doing.  And  especially  when  men 
are  living  in  the  light  of  hojx} ;  when  they  are  filled  with  the  power 
of  that  life  whicli  they  know  is  divine  ;  when  it  is  by  faitli  of  God's 
pardoning  mercy  tlirough  Jesus  Christ  tliat  they  feel  tlieir  souls  to 
be  cheered  ;  when  they  look  away  through  the  grave  and  see  eternal 
mansions,  and  arc  able  to  call  them  their  own, — then  they  have 
no  right  to  bo  dumb  or  mute.     To  be  so  would  be  ungrateful. 

I  do  not  mean  that  every  person  must,  of  necessity,  rise  up  in 
the  household  of  faith  and  make  a  literal  declaration  or  explan::- 
tion  ;  but  I  hold  that  CA'cry  father  and  mother  in  the  family  should 
bear  witness  to  tho  children  that  their  Christian  lives  are  lived  by 
faith  of  the  Son  of  God.  I  hold  that  no  man  in  society  who  is 
living  a  life  which  he  is  conscious  is  inspired  by  God's.  Spirit  has 
any  right  to  withhold  that  testimony. 

This  is  the  very  way  in  which  the  Gospel  is  to  be  preached.  It 
is  by  the  vital  power  of  Christian  souls  exerted  upon  other  souls 
that  the  work  of  God's  grace  among  men  is  to  be  carried  forward. 
And  he  that  receives  divine  help  and  never  owns  it,;  he  that  is  from 
day  to  day  healed  of  selfishness,  and  restrained  in  j)ride,  and  lifted 
higher  on  the  heavenly  road,  and  makes  no  confession  of  his  faith 
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in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  hears  no  testimony  of  his  obligatkm, 
is  not  without  guilt  It  is  every  man's  duty,  for  his  own  sake,  to 
honor  Christ  by  witnessing  that  the  life  which  he  lives  in  the  flesh, 
he  Utos  by  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  him,  and  gave  himself 
for  him. 

There  is  another  thought  to  which  I  wish  to  give  expression  in 
connection  with  thi^  ^subject.     We  read  that  when  our  Saviour,  on 
one  occasion,  was  preaching  in  the  synagogue,  there  was  present  a 
man  with  a  withered  hand.     It  was  on  the  Sabbath-day,  and  the 
Saviour  was  there  in  his  professional  character ;  and  it  is  to  he  sup- 
posed that  persons  reading  how  he  called  on  the  man  to  stretch 
forth  his  hand,  and  healed  him,  would  say,  **  This  was  all  right : 
it  was  on  Sunday,  and  in  the  synagogue,  and  he  was  teaching ;  and 
it  was  proper  that  a  miracle  should  be  performed."     But,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  which  wo  are  speaking,  Christ  was  not  in  the  syuAgogue, 
and  it  was  not  the  Sabbath-day.     It  was  on  the  road,  and  on  some 
other  day  of  the  week.     He  was  going  on  a  special  errand.    But 
never  was  there  a  time  when  he  was  so  engaged  in  any  duty  that  he 
could  not  stop  and  do  good.     There  never  was  a  moment  in  which 
it  was  not  safe  to  appeal  to  his  kindness  and  love.     He  never  let 
men  wait,  unless  by  waiting  the  blessing  was  to  be  reduplicated. 

There  was  another  instance  in  which  persons  on  the  road,  and 
having  an  errand,  did  not  stop  to  do  good.  I  refer  to  the  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan.  There  were  a  priest  and  a  levite,  engaged 
III  the  same  service  as  our  Master,  who  were  on  a  professional  er- 
i-cuid,  wliich  they  regarfled  as  too  important  to  bo  internipted  for 
tlio  performance  of  an  act  of  humanity.  A  poor  fellow,  roblnxl, 
beaten,  cast  down,  wounded  and  half  dead,  lay  on  the  ground,  anvi 
the  prie^^^t  seeing  him,  passed  by.  He  would  have  stoj)ped,  doubt- 
loss,  if  lie  had  not  Imd  something  else  to  do  ;  but  he  had  ^  errand, 
iMid  lie  went  on.  A  le\ite  came  and  looked  on  him  :  but  looking  on 
A  man  does  not  help  him.  lie  had  something  to  do,  he  was  on  a 
journey,  and  he  could  not  stop  to  take  care  of  all  the  wretched  folk?; 
that  were  on  the  roati ;  and  lie  went  on.  But  a  J:Samaritan  trca/ 
whi've  he  tras,  and  hr/f/  rtmipasnion  on  him,  and  took  care  of  him. 

Here  were  the  priest  and  the  Jevitc,  who  were  on  profosgioual 
errands,  and  could  not  stoj) ;  but  our  Master  was  on  a  more  urgent 
errand  than  theirs.  Jairus  had  a  little  daughter,  twelve  years  old — 
Mie  very  witching  age  ;  the  very  time  when  the  child  hovers  between 
girlhood  and  womanhood,  and  wh(>n  the  deepest  sympathies  arc 
touched  in  her  behalf  ;  and  he  said,  '*  She  lieth  at  the  point  of 
deiith."  The  Saviour's  duty  was  plain  ;  the  appeal  was  one  which 
hn  could  not  disregard  ;  and  ho  had  a  right  to  say,  **I  am  in  haste. 
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I  nmst  speed  on  m;  way  for  another  purpose;"  but  this  poor  wo- 
man found  him  ready,  surcharged  ;  and  the  power  of  his  healing 
touch  struck  through  her,  and  restored  her. 

Brethren,  every  Christian  man  and  every  Christian  woman  should 
carry  with  them  such  a  healing  power,  such  an  overflowing  love, 
such  wealth  of  goodness  and  piety,  that  when  others  come  to  them 
for  help,  there  shall  instantly,  if  I  may  so  say,  be  a  back-action  of 
sympathy,  which  shall  bless  them,  as  this  woman  was  blessed  by 
Christ's  healing  power. 

We  shall  meet  her  hereafter.  We  know  not  her  name  or  her 
history.  Doubtless  her  voice  has  long  mingled  with  the  choral 
songs  of  heaven.  She  can  say,  "  By  his  power  was  I  redeemed  from 
bodily  sin,  but  by  his  greater  power  was  I  redeemed  from  the  sins 
of  the  soul."  She  has  gone  up  to  be  with  CTirist ;  her  record  is  with 
God  ;  and  those  who  have  trusted  in  the  same  Saviour  have  found 
the  same  release,  and  the  same  resurrection,  and  are  in  glory. 

Are  there  none  hero  to-night  who  have  burdened  consciences  ? 
Are  there  none  here  who  are  drooping  with  fear  ?  Are  there  none 
who  are  suffering  from  the  anguish  of  remorse  ?  Are  there  none 
who  have  wandered  far  away  from  God  ?  Are  there  none  who  have 
undone  their  souls  ?  Are  there  none  to  whom  the  Saviour  may  be 
a  benefactor  ?  Venture  upon  him.  Speak  to  him.  Fall  down  be- 
fore him.  Ask  the  touch  of  saving  grace  at  his  hands.  Or,  if  your 
heart  fail,  communicate  your  desire  by  any  sign  or  token.  It  needs 
not  any  great  exhibition.  A  look,  oftentimes,  is  more  eloquent, 
and  pleads  more,  than  any  words.  A  touch  upon  the  very  garment 
of  the  Saviour,  in  her  exigency,  was  all-sufficient  in  the  case  of  this 
woman.  When  the  very  back  of  Christ  was  turned  upon  her,  she 
knew  how  to  invoke  saving  health  from  him. 

That  same  Christ  is  still  m  power,  and  is  still  healing.  He  is 
your  Christ  and  my  Christ,  your  Saviour  and  my  Saviour  ;  and  if 
any  soul  is  despondent,  dying,  struck  through  and  through  with  the 
disease  of  sin,  I  preach  to  you  the  salvation  which  is  by  faith  of  the 
Son  of  God.  Go  to  him,  and  cast  yourself  on  his  mercy  and  good- 
ness. He  will  not  fail  you.  He  will  save  you  here,  and  redeem 
you  with  an  everlasting  salvation  in  the  kingdom  of  his  glory. 
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Wb  thank  thee,  O  Lord,  that  thou  art  faithful  to  thy  promlsm,  and  dotfl 
exceeding  abundantly  more  than  ivo  ik(k  or  think.  But  what  thou  hast  done 
we  know  not ;  for  we  do  not  understand  thy  way  of  working.  Wo  do  not 
understand  how  th}-  Spirit  doth  fulfil.  Its  mission,  and  how  our  eouU;  are 
mudo  stronger,  and  richer,  and  wiser,  and  better.  We  do  nut  understand 
how  thou  dost  temper  us.  We  cannot  measure,  with  any  knowledge  that  we 
now  have,  what  is  thy  work,  what  is  all  its  signifleance,  nor  what  is  its  hope 
and  promise.  For  thou  art  working  wondrously,  though  silently.  Jn  the 
secn^t  recesses  of  our  nature,  thy  Spirit  dwells.  Thou  art  teaching  us  to 
repress  that  which  is  evil,  and  to  develop  that  which  is  good.  Thou  art  in- 
spiring us  with  a  desire  to  live  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight;  by  hope,  and  not 
by  fruition.  Thou  art  more  and  more  leading  ns  toward  thyself,  in  aspiration 
—in  thoughts  of  perfectncsa.  Thou  art  teaching  the  people  i^atience,  and 
long-suffering,  and  kindness,  and  forbearance.  Thou  art  hardening  them  to 
the  work  of  life;  and  through  many  stiipes  and  chastisements  thou  art 
loving  them.  Thou  art  teaching  them  to  bear  the  yoke  and  to  carry  the 
burden.  ThQU  art  teat^hing  them  to  endure  hardships.  Thou  art  repressiuR 
1  he  eager  desires  of  their  nature,  and  teaching  them  to  live  in  contentment 
with  such  things  as  tliey  have,  so  that  they  shall  draw  more  and  more  by 
f idth  from  the  eternal  sphere.  Thou  art  teaching  them  as  good  servants  to 
do  the  work  of  life,  and  ])erform  all  its  functions  &s  they  are  laid  upon  them 
by  thy  providence;  and  thou  art  building  up  by  them  the  household  ol 
faith. 

We  thank  thee  that  thou  art  teaching  men  how  to  be  ftiithf ul ;  how  in 
all  their  affairs  to  maintain  integrity ;  how  to  serve  their  fellow  men  by  their 
lives.  We  thank  thee  that  thou  art  teaching  some  to  maintain  their  walk 
and  conversation  in  the  midst  of  abounding  prosperities.  We  thank  thee 
that  thou  art  teaching  tli^?  world  that  it  is  not  needful  that  happiness  should 
seduce  men,  and  take  them  away  from  the  servicMj  of  God.  We  do  not  know 
what  seed  thou  art  sowing,  nor  hov/  it  prrows  night  and  day,  nor  what  shall 
1m*  the  fruit  of  it  in  the  time  to  come.  We  rtgoioc  to  bcliove  that  all  thy 
dealing:*  with  ns  in  tliis  world  arc  only  to  be  read  and  understood  in  the 
<)th(!r  life.  Joy  is  not  alwa3'a  joyful,  and  sorrow  is  not  nlwuys  sorrowful. 
Whom  thou  lovt«t  thou  chastene^:t,  ajui  -^courgest  every  son  whom  thou 
re«M»ivc.st. 

We  pray,  O  Lord,  that  we  may  have  faitu  to  believe  that,  rewanling  us 
or  punisliing  us,  exalting  us  or  pressing  il*;  down,  thine  (►fflcre  and  work  is  to 
make  us  worthy  to  be  called  tlu?  sons  of  C«»..l,  and  to  pn»pare  us  to  go  from 
thLs  sphere  to  another  and  higher  one,  where  nobler  tusks  antl  nobler 
lives  await  us. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  draw  near  to  all  who  are  present  to-night,  and 
open  their  understandings  to  divine  truth.  Draw  near,  we  pray  thee,  to  all 
who  are  in  trouble ;  to  all  who  are  burdened ;  to  all  who  feel  nMnor?€»  for  r.in ; 
to  all  who  are  filled  with  anxiety,  and  doubt,  and  fear;  to  all  who  are  weary 
and  ready  to  perish;  to  all  whoso  faith  and  perseverane<5  are  well  nigh 
spi^nt. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  be  a  merciful  Saviour  in  our  midst  to-night. 
Dniw  by  the  swtHJtness  of  thine  invitation  those  who  linger  far  from  tluH'. 
llemind  of  their  vows  those  that  have  i)ronjised  in  times  gone  by  to  serve 
tluje — some  insi<'kn ess,  some  in  great  vicissitudes,  some  in  dangers  imminent* 
May  they  look  to  then  for  strength  to  enable  them  to  fulfill  the  v*:^ws  and 
promises  which  they  have  uttered. 

We  pray  for  any  who  have  wandered.  Bring  them  back  again.  We 
pray  for  those  who  do  not  pray  for  themselves.    We  pray  for  the  prayerh 
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vbildreii  of  prajinff  parents.  We  pray  for  those  who  have  forsaken  the 
sanctuary  f)f  their  fathers,  and  forgotten  their  fathers*  God,  and  have  de- 
I^arted  from  virtue,  and  sought  their  own  ends,  and  done  their  own  will, 
and  tasted  the  bitter  fruits  of  disobedience,  and  are  looking  wistfully  toward 
the  old  way  and  the  established  paths.  Are  there  not  such  in  thy  presence? 
and  wilt  not  thou  whose  providence  tias  graciously  brought  them  hither  go 
on  with  thy  work  t  We  pray  that  they  may  have  their  eyes  opened,  and 
their  consciences  unsealed ;  that  the  word  of  God  may  come  to  them  to-nigbt 
with  searching  power  and  with  convincing  and  comforting  influence. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  go  forth  with  pitying  thoughts  to  all  those  for 
whom  we  should  pray,  and  to  all  those  whom  we  delight  to  i>niy  for.  Re- 
member our  absent  friends,  wherever  they  are.  Remember  all  who  have 
labored  with  us  in  thy  c«ius<\  Be  with  all  those  in  every  land  who  are- 
preaohing  Christ  to-day.  Strengthen,  we  l>eseech  thee,  those  in  obscure 
and  waste  places  who  are  discouraged  by  the  greatness  of  the  way. 

We  pray  that  thy  kingdom  may  be  advanced  everywhere,  at  home  and 
abroad,  on  continents  and  on  the  isles  of  the  sea ;  and  that  the  name  of 
Jesus  may  be  uttered  in  every  land.  May  darkness  flee  away  from  his 
presence.  Come  and  fulfill  those  promises  which  seem  so  long  in  ripen- 
ing.   Fill  the  whole  earth  with  thy  salvation. 

And  to  the  Father,  the  Bon  and  the  Spirit,  shall  be  the  praise  forever 
more.    A.inen, 


-•♦^ 
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OtTB  Father,  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  the 
word  spoken.  May  we  rejoice  not  in  ourselves,  but  in  the  great  power  and 
goodness  of  our  ascended  Saviour.  Though  thou  hast  gone  up  on  high,  thou 
Vt  everywhere ;  and  no  cry,  how  feeblo  soever  it  may  be,  fails  to  reach  thine 
ear.  No  heart,  wherever  it  may  be,  that  flies  to  thee  with  uplifted 
hand  of  supplication,  U  without  thine  attention.  None  bemoan  their  hard- 
ness, their  sinf ulnosi^,  their  everlasting  want,  which  cannot  be  miHlicated  by 
time  nor  by  their  own  skill  and  knowledge,  and  come  to  thee,  and  venture 
on  thee,  and  trust  thee,  and  go  away  imhoaled.  Blessings  be  upon  thy  name, 
O  thou  ascended  Jesus !  What  mercicv  host  thou  shaken  down  I  Thy  paths 
drop  fatness  I  Through  the  ages,  how  many  poor,  how  many  ignorant,  how 
many  that  were  ready  to  perish,  have  been  saved  I  What  multitudes  hast 
thou  gathcrcil!  Still  thou  art  gathering;  and  innumerable  heroes  shall  yet 
^rise  up  from  the  peopled  earth  to  praise  thee*.  May  our  souls  take  part  with 
theirs.  May  wo  meet  thee  in  the  air,  and  claim  thy  healing  power,  and  re- 
<teive  health  in  our  souls,  and  confess  it.  May  we  believe  in  thee,  and  )x' 
received  by  thee  into  thy  kingdom  at  last.  And  to  thy  name.  Father,  Son 
and  Spirit,  shall  be  praises  everlasting,    ^meru 
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"And  he  said  unto  me,  'Depart:  for  I  will  send  thee  tsuc  henoe  unto  the 
Gentiles.  And  they  gave  him  audience  unto  this  word,  and  then  lifted  up 
their  voioes,  and  said,  Away  with  such  a  fellow  from  the^arth:  for  it  is  not 
ftt  that  he  Should  live.  And  as  they  caried  out,  and  oaet  off  their  olothes,  and 
threw  dust  into  the  air,  etc.**— Aots  ttM.  21-23. 


This  wab  piety.  These  were  Gkxl's  people.  These  were  Jews. 
They  were  vindicating  their  religion.  They  were  defending  the 
sanctity  of  the  temple.  They  were  showing  how  much  they  valaed 
orthodoxy.  They  were  zealons;  and  a  pretty  work  they. made  of 
their  zeaL     We  most  go  back  a  little,  to  understand  it  fully. 

We  ready  in  the  chapter  preceding  this^  that  Paul,  after  he  bad 
preached  about  thirty  years,  ^nd  was  approaching  the  termination 
of  his  career,  went  back  to  Jerusalem ;  when  James,  and  the  othfHr 
elders  that  were  there,  informed  him  that  there  was  a  great  preju- 
dice existing  in  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  because  he  had  appar- 
ently broken  off  from  Jewish  customs  and  the  Jewish  worship, 
and,  as  it  were,  set  up  another  Ohurch  for  himself.  The  language 
is  unmistakeable : 

**  They  are  informed  of  thee,  that  thou  teaohest  all  the  Jews  which  are 
among  the  Gentiles  to  forsake  Moses,  saying  that  they  ought  not  to  cireum- 
oise  their  children,  neither  to  wallc  after  the  customs." 

What  advice  did  they  give  him,  assuming  it  to  be  untrue  that 
he  did  not  believe  in  the  Mosaic  ceremony,  and  rating  him  as  a 
faithful  adherent  of  the  Jewish  Ohurch  and  customs  ?  They  ad- 
vised him  to  go  into  the  temple,  with  certain  others  who  had  a  vow 
upon  them,  to  have  sacrifice  made  for  himself  when  sacrifice  wa6 
made  for  them,  and  to  pay  charges  in  the  sight  of  the  people ;  so 
that  everybody  should  have  positive  testimony  that  Paul,  when  he 
had  preached  thirty  years,  still  believed  in  the  Jewish  Ohurch,  and 
did  not  believe  that,  to  become  a  Cliristian,  he  must  necessarily 
sep^^te  himself  from  Judaism. 

SnifDAT  BYmnNO,  A|irU  18, 187S.    UHMOR :  H^  It.   Hthvs  (Pljmoath  OoltooUon) :  Hot. 
MB,12OT. 
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Well,  the  apostle,  for  the  sake  of  quieting  the  Church  in  Jeru- 
salem, went  into  the  temple,  and  performed  expiatory  rites.  It  is 
very  hard  steering,  where  the  channel  is  narrow,  so  that  if  you 
avoid  the  rocks  on  one  side,  you  are  not  in  danger  of  being  swept 
by  the  current  on  the  other ;  and  so  it  bef el  Paul ;  for  while  he  was 
thus  in  the  temple,  acting  under  the  advice  of  the  Christian  elders, 
the  Jews  that  did  not  believe  in  Christ  saw  him  there,  and  raised  a 
great  commotion. 

"  Wtien  the  seven  days  were  almost  ended,  the  Jews  which  were  of  Asia, 
when  they  saw  him  in  the  temple,  stirred  up  all  the  people,  and  laid  hands 
on  him,  crying  out,  Men  of  Israel,  help ;  this  is  the  man  that  teaoheth  aU 
men  everywhere  against  the  people,  and  the  law,  and  this  place;  nod  for- 
ttaer  brought  Greeks  also  into  the  temple,  and  hath  polluted  this  holy 
place."    *^And  all  the  city  was  moved,  and  the  people  ran  together;  and 
they  took  Paul,  and  drew  liira  out  of  the  temple;  and  forthwith  aU  the 
doors  were  shut.    And  as  they  went  about  to  kill  him,  tidings  came  unto 
the  chief  captain  of  the  band,  that  all  Jerusalem  was  in  au  uproar;  who 
immediately  took  soldiers  and  centurions,  and  ran  down  unto  them;  and* 
when  they  saw  the  chief  captain  and  the  soldiers,  they  left  beating  PauL 
Then  the  chief  captain  came  near,  and  took  him,  and  commanded  him  to  be 
bound  with  two  cluiins ;  and  demanded  who  he  was,  and  what  he  had  done. 
And  some  cried  one  thing,  some  another,  among  the  multitude;  and  when 
he  could  not  know  the  certainty  for  the  tumult,  he  commanded  him  to  be 
caiTicd  into  the  castle.    And  when  he  came  upon  the  stairs,  so  it  was  that 
he  was  borne  of  the  soldiers  for  the  violence  of  the  people.    And  the  multi- 
tude of  the  people  followed  after,  crying,  Away  with  him.    And  as  Paol 
was  to  be  led  into  the  castle,  he  said  unto  the  chief  captain.  May  J  speak 
unto  thee?    Who  said.  Canst  thou  speak  Greek?    Art  not  thou  that  Egyi>- 
tian,  which  before  these  days  madest  an  uproar,  and  leddest  out  into  the 
wilderness  four  tliousand  men  that  were  murderers?    But  Paul  said,  I  am  a 
man  which  am  a  Jew  of  Tarsus,  a  city  in  Cilieia,  a  citizen  of  no  menu  cify : 
and  I  beseech  thee,  suffer  me  to  8i)eak  unto  the  people.     And  when  he 
bad  givcu  him  license,  Paul  stood  on  the  stairs,  and  beckoned  with  the  hand 
unto  the  people.    And  when  there  was  made  a  great  silence,  he  spake  unto 
them  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  saying,  Men,  brethren,  and  fathers,  hear  ye 
my  defense  which  I  make  now  unto  you.'* 

What  a  power  there  is  in  language  !  These  men  Lad  been  accus- 
tomed from  the  cradle,  to  hoar  everything  that  belonged  to  the 
heart  and  the  hearth  spoken  in  the  Hebrew  tongue ;  and  when  this 
man  spoke  to  them  in  tliat,  their  mother  tongue,  it  is  said,  "  They 
kept  the  more  silence."  It  hushed  them,  so  that  a  whisper  might 
have  been  heard.  Then  he  gives  them  some  account  of  his  conver- 
sion. They  were  interested  in  that ;  for  everybody  likes  to  hear 
personal  narratives.  He  got  on  very  well,  and  was  evidently  sway- 
ing them  somewhat  to  his  mind,  when  he  fell  upon  this  unlnckj 
sentence : 

"  I  said.  Lord,  they  know  that  I  imprisoned  and  beat  in  every  synagogue 
them  that  believed  on  thee.  And  when  the  blood  of  thy  martyr  Stephen 
wan  shed,  I  also  was  standing  by  and  consenting  unto  his  death,  and  kept 
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the  raimout  of  them  that  slew  him.    And  he  said  unto  me,  Depart;  for  I 
ifrill  send  thee  far  hence  unto  the  GentUes.*' 

There  is  no  power  in  that  to  us^  but  there  was  power  in  it  to 
them^  and  a  tremendous  explosion  ensued  : 

"  They  gave  him  audience  unto  this  word,  and  then  Ufted  up  their  TOioee, 
and  said,  Away  with  such  a  f eUo w  from  the  earth :  it  is  not  fit  that  he  should 
live." 

And  thcn^  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews,  they  '^  cast  off  their 
clothes  and  threw  dust  into  the  air ;"  thus  expressing  their  utter 
indignation. 

You  have  seen,  perhaps,  how  the  enraged  bull  in  the  pasture 
paws,  and  throws  dirt  upon  himself,  bellowing,  as  he  prepares  him- 
self for  battle.  The  wild  beast  that  was  in  these  meu  took  gesture 
and  posture  scarcely  different.  Bed-faced,  fiery-eyed,  and  fierce, 
they  surrounded  the  steps  of  the  castle  of  the  chief  captain,  and  de- 
manded that  this  man  should  be  slain.  For  what  purpose  ?  What 
had  ho  done  ?  Why,  he  had  said  that  Ood  had  sent  him  to  preach 
the  Gosx)el  to  the  Gentiles.  That  is  all.  Preaching  to  the  Gen- 
tiles was  his  offense.  You  do  not  see  it.  You  cannot  imagine  it. 
I  think  you  Avill,  before  I  am  done  with  this  discourse,  imagine 
pretty  nearly  what  the  feeling  is ;  for  although  in  you  it  does  not 
take  precisely  tliis  historic  form,  I  think  you  will  understand  the 
feeling  that  prompted  them. 

Now,  if  Paul  had  said  that  the  Gentiles  were  all  to  be  gathered 
into  the  Church,  and  were  to  bow  down  and  acknowledge  the  name 
of  Jehovah,  and  that  he  was  sent  forth  to  bring  them  into  subm^^ 
sion  to  the  Jews,  they  would  have  smiled,  and  with  eager  exulta 
tion,  with  hallelujahs,  perad venture,  they  would  have  claimed  him ; 
for,  from  the  earliest  period,  they  had  been  wont  to  believe  that  the 
day  would  come  when  the  Jewish  God  would  reign  over  all  the 
earth.  Were  not  all  lands  to  be  given  to  them  ?  Were  they  not  to 
sit  regnant  and  brilliant  upon  the  summit  of  authority  ?  Were  they 
not  to  do  to  other  nations  what  other  nations  had  done  to  them  ? 
Were  not  tlie  scorn  and  humiliation  and  degradation  which  they 
had  suffered  to  be  paid  double  ?  Were  not  they  the  people  of  God  ? 
And  were  not  the  prophets  all  aglow  with  the  prediction  that  the 
time  would  come  when,  by  the  light  of  the  Jewish  religion,  Jehovah 
should  be  made  known,  and  should  be  worshiped  in  all  the  earth  ? 

Ah  !  there  was  no  prejudice  against  having  the  Gentiles  made — 
what  ?  Jews :  but  to  have  the  Jewish  God  given  to  the  Gentiles 
without  the  instrumentality  of  the  Jews ;  to  have  their  God  dis- 
tributed outside  of  themselves  by  another  instrumentality  ;  to  have 
othor  people  enjoy  the  same  right  in  Jehovah  that  they  did,  stand- 
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ing  on  the  same  lerel^ — ^this  wjm  what  they  oould  not  endure.  To 
carry  the  Jews'  Ood  out  from  Judea^  and  make  him  a  God  of  the 
Romans^  and  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  Scythians,  imd  of  the  Par- 
thlans,  and  of  the  Assyrians — ^that  waa  what  offended  them. 

National  gods,  in  old  times,  were  very  yalaable  property.  It 
used  to  be  sapposed  that  the  gods  of  a  nation  weru  Tery  much 
to  it  what  armies  and  navies  are  to  a  nation  now-a-days.  It  was 
supposed  that  they  defended  it ;  that  they  took  care  of  it ;  that 
they  hated  other  nations  that  were  its  adversaries.  The  idea  that 
Jbhovah  was  a  national  God,  and  that  he  wass  the  God  of  the 
Jews,  who  did  not  wish  their  enemies  to  participate  in  his  power 
or  in  his  protection,  runs  through  all  Jewish  history. 

If  one  should  come  into  your  house,  and  take  all  your  pictures, 
and  books,  and  furniture,  and  provisions,  and  distribute  them 
along  the  whole  street,  you  would  doubtless  raise  some  objection  ; 
if  one  should  come  to  my  table,  and  receive  hospitality  at  my  hands, 
and  then  take  all  my  property  and  scatter  it  up  and  down  the  street, 
I  should  not  like  it ;  and  men  felt  very  much  so  about  their  religion 
in  those  old  times.  It  was  a  part  of  their  national  household  goods. 
The  Jews'  idea  was  that  God  was  their  special  property ;  and  to 
give  the  world  the  same  right  in  him  that  they  had,  was  just  so  much 
to  defraud  them. 

Tlie  Jews  were  peculiarly  susceptible  to  these  ideas  of  appropria- 
tion, because,  for  the  sake  of  their  faith,  and  in  order  to  defend 
the  name  of  Jehovah  against  idolatry,  they  had  suffered  much  per- 
secution, and  undergone  many  hardships. 

You  will  observe  that  when  men  propound  truths  which  are  not 
popular,  and  defend  them,  and  they  begin  \o  be  popular,  they  claim 
to  be  their  special  guardians.  **It  is  our  faith,''  they  say.  You 
shall  hear  certain  parties  sayinf^  of  others  who  have  adopted  their 
principles,  *^  They  are  comiug  over  to  our  ground."  So  in  religion, 
when  men  have  set  forth  views  that  are  unwelcome,  but  true,  and 
other  men  at  last  begin  to  accept  them,  they  say,  **  We  had  the 
right  of  it.  Did  not  we  tell  you  they  would  have  to  take  our 
views  ?" 

Men  appropriate  truth  to  themselves  ;  they  make  it  personal,  as 
if  they  owned  it ;  as  if  it  belonged  to  them  ;  and  so  the  Jews  felt 
that,  as  they  had  defended  Jehovah,  doubtless  he  must  be  grateful 
to  them ;  that  as  they  had  suffered  for  him,  they  had  a  right  to 
parcel  him  out ;  tliat  he  ought  to  be  a  gift  from  them  ;  and  to  use 
Jehovah  as  the  property  of  all  mankind,  was  to  level  the  Jew  to 
the  plane  of  other  men.  This  would  be  humiliation  and  disgrace  to 
them,  since  they  felt  themselves  to  be  ineffably  superior  to  the  rest 
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of  the  world ;  and  they  would  not  bear  the  degradation,  if  they 
could  help  it. 

The  spirit  of  the  Jews  in  this  respect  is  nowhere  more  strongly 
exposed  and  more  keenly  rebuked  than  in  the  interview  between 
Christ  and  the  Syro-Phenician  woman,  when  she  asked  for  the 
healing  of  her  daughter,  and  his  disciples  besought  him  to  send  her 
away.  He  answered  her,  saying,  ''It  is  not  meet  to  take  the  chil- 
dren's bread,  and  cast  it  to  the  dogs " — ^referring  to  the  fact  that 
she  was  not  a  Jew.  The  Jews  felt  that  if  men  were  not  Jews  they 
were  not  much  better  than  dogs.  They  thought  about  the  Gentiles 
Tery  much  as  the  members  of  one  Christian  %iect  do  about  those  of 
another,  in  our  day.  The  Syro-Phenician  woman  said,  "  Truth, 
Lord  ;  yet  the  dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  their  ma^- 
ter's  table."  And  then  Christ,  in  the  benignity  of  his  nature, 
granted  her  request. 

From  the  outbreak  of  religious  intolerance  and  religious  cruelty 
reecorded  in  the  text  we  may  learn  several  lessons. 

First,  it  is  possible  to  hold  religion  in  a  malignant  spirit.  So 
long  as  religion  is  understood  to  be  an  external  system  of  ceremo- 
nies, laws,  usages,  ordinances ;  so  long  as  it  consists  of  a  series  of 
beliefs  ;  so  long  as  it  is  an  objective  thing,  embodied  in  usages  and 
institutions,  or  in  philosophical  creeds  ;  so  long  as  it  appeals  to  the 
outward  senses, — it  is  quite  possible  to  cherish  it  at  the  same  time 
with  those  feelings  which  belong  to  the  bigoted  partisan. 

Unfortunately,  that  which  we  have  seen  among  the  Jews,  we 
have  never  ceased  to  see  among  men  who  have  held  the  great  insti- 
tutions of  Christianity,  or  institutions  that  have  purported  to  be 
Christian, — that  they  held  them  in  rancor,  pride,  and  selfishness, 
and  defended  them  with  bitterness.  Christ  was  one  who,  '^  being 
in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbciy  to  be  equal  with  God  ; 
but  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of 
a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men  ;  and  being  found 
in  fashion  as  a  man,  humbled  himself,  and  became  obedient  unto 
death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross."  He  was  a  sufferer,  who  died 
for  his  enemies  ;  who  died  imploring  blessings  upon  his  perse- 
cutors ;  whose  mission  to  earth  was  good  will  and  peace  ;  who  shed 
his  own  blood,  but  never  a  drop  of  the  blood  of  another.  He  was 
the  loving,  atoning  Saviour.  And  what  has  been  the  history  of  the 
Church  that  represented  his  disinterested  suffering,  the  bounty  of 
bis  love,  and  his  benignity  to  his  hating  and  hateful  enemies? 
l^Le  long  record  of  Church  history  has  been' a  record  almost  un- 
varying of  arrogance,  and  pride,  and  violence,  and  persecution. 
Men  have  received  the  religion  of  Jesus  Chri&t,  just  as  the  Jews  re- 
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ceived  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  hold  it  in  carnal  bouds 
with  most  malignant  human  passions. 

Is  the  same  spirit  existing  dow  which  broke  out  in  this  tumult 
among  the  Jews  ?  Do  men  hold  religion  in  the  same  malignant 
way  that  they  did  ?  Is  there  the  same  jealousy  in  respect  to  the 
partition  of  the  benefits  of  Chiist  that  there  was  in  respect  to  the 
diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  JehoYah  P  What  has  been  the  his- 
tory of  the  sects  ?  and  what  is  to-day  the  feeling  of  the  sects  ?  Is 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  unwilling  that  all  the  world  shall  have 
all  the  benefits  of  the  mediation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?  Oh,  no. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  stands  saying  to  all  the  world,  **  Come 
into  our  Church,  and  under  our  regulations,  and  you  shall  have  the 
Saviour.  But  you  cannot  have  the  Saviour  outside  of  our  Church. 
Come  to  us  and  you  shall  have  him,  but  you  cannot  have  him  and 
leave  us  out^' 

Are  the  derivative  churches,  are  the  hierarchal  churches,  are 
the  Protestant  churches,  in  spirit,  different  from  the  Boman 
Catholics  ?  Are  good  men,  learned  men,  wise  men,  unwilling  that 
Christ  should  be  preached  among  the  Gentiles — that  is,  among  dis- 
senters? Ohj  no.  Is  the  Episcopal  Church  unwilling  that  the 
truth  of  Jesus  should  be  made  known  to  outsiders  P  Oh,  no.  It  is 
more  than  desirous  that  they  should  all  have  the  bounty  and  bless- 
ing that  is  in  Christ ;  but  then  they  must  have  it  in  the  true 
Church.  Tliey  must  have  it  in  the  line  of  apostolicity.  "Sup- 
pose," it  is  asked,  "one  should  come  to  the  Saviour  without  coming 
in  that  line,  would  there  be  any  hope  for  him  T^  "  Very  doubtful. 
Possibly  there  might ;  the  mystery  of  God  is  great ;  nobody  can  tell 
what  ho  may  do  ;  but  it  is  very  unsafe  to  trust  to  any  other  chan- 
nel. Take  him  in  the  Church,  and  you  will  be  sure  to  be  safe  ;  but 
if  you  take  him  outside,  you  run  a  great  risk,"  This  is  all  the 
encouragement  we  get  from  that  source. 

Well,  let  us  take  the  great  Calvinistic  Presbyterian  Church. 
May  any  one  have  Christ's  atoning  mercy,  and  the  hope  of  everlasting 
life  ?  Yes,  if  he  believes  in  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God  ;  in 
original  sin,  with  enough  of  actual  transgression  added  to  it;  in 
regeneration  ;  in  the  efficacious  compassion  and  suffering  and  death 
of  Christ ;  in  divine  penalty  ;  and  in  the  eternity  of  future  punish- 
ment. "  Come  into  our  creed,"  says  that  church,  **and  you  shall 
have  the  mercy  and  blessing  of  God."  "  Yes,  but,"  says  a  Unita- 
rian to  the  Calvinist,  "  is  not  God  my  God  ?  "What !  your  God  ? 
Yours  ?  What  is  your  belief  ?  Do  you  believe  as  we  do  ?  "  "  No, 
I  do  not."  "  Well,  no  man  has  a  right  to  call  himself  a  Christian 
who  does  not  believe  in  the  fundamental  doctrine.    Come  into  oar 
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oreedy  and  then  God  will  be  your  God,  and  Christ  will  be  your 
Christ ;  bnt  if  you  stj^y  where  you  are,  off  from  our  ground,  there 
is  no  God  for  you,  and  no  Christ.  What  have  you  Gentiles  to  do 
with  our  Presbyterian  God  and  Christ  ?" 

There  are  orthodox  Congregational  churches,  with  good  sound 
deacons,  and  wise,  intelligent  laymen  in  them.  How  is  it  with 
them  ?  There  is  a  great  outside  world  of  men  who  scarcely  know 
the  sabbath,  pr  go  to  church,  or  attempt  to  follow.  Christ  in  any 
way.  What  is  their  feeling  ?  What  is  your  feeling  ?  How  were 
you  educated  ?  How  was  I  educated  ?  You  feel  that  all  who  have 
been  brought  to  beliere  in  the  right  doctrine  ( your  doctrine,  that 
is  ),  the  right  ecclesiastical  economy,  are  Christians. 

Now,  may  a  man  who  does  not  believe  in  the  eternity  of  pun- 
ishment, may  a  man  who  has  doubts  in  respect  to  the  mode  of 
atonement,  may  a  man  who  is  a  Swedenborgian,  a  Unitarian,  a 
Universalist,  or  a  Jew,  may  a  man  who  haa  no  special  religious 
culture,  say  that  God  is  his  God,  and  have  hope  in  him  ?  "  No," 
you  say  ;  "if  he  will  give  evidence  of  holding  the  right  views,  if 
he  will  come  over  to  our  ground,  if  he  will  comply  with  our  requis- 
itions, then  Christ  will  be  ready  to  receive  him.  We  have  Christ 
with  us.  Whoever  comes  here  can  have  him,  but  he  cannot  go  out 
there  to  them." 

It  is  the  Jewish  state  of  mind  over  again.  It  is  the  same  spirit 
which  they  manifested  who  shook  their  raiment,  and  threw  dust 
in  the  air,  and  clenched  their  hands,  and  gnashed  their  teetli,  and 
cried  out  against  Paul,  and  demanded  that  he  should  be  torn  to 
pieces.  Tliey  were  advocating  Jehovah,  standing  up  for  God, 
taking  care  of  religion ;  and  every  one  of  them  would  have  said, 
*'  We  desire  that  every  human  creature  on  earth  should  have  the 
blessing  of  God  only  he  must  come  to  us  and  get  it ;  it  will  be 
presumptuous,  audacious,  awful,  for  him  to  hope  for  anything 
from  God  if  he  does  not  come  to  us." 

Ifi  this  regard,  human  nature  is  pretty  much  the  same  all  the 
way  through.  There  is  everywhere  the  same  conceit;  the  same 
arrogance;  the  same  exclusiveness.  "What  we  have  is  right.  Of 
that  there  is  no  mistake.  And  for  those  who  are  outside  our 
ecclesiastical  connection,  and  are  not  of  our  way  of  believing,  there 
is  nothing  but  darkness." 

It  may  be  time  that  men  are  in  a  dangerous  condition,  it  may 
be  true  that  they  need  light ;  but  that  does  not  excuse  the  feel- 
ing with  which  men  carry  what  are  called  the  doctrines  of  grace, 
in  which  you  believe,  and  in  which  I  believe,  but  which  we  may 
hold  in  an  unchristian  spirit,  in  a  selfish  spirit,    in  a  spirit  of 
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oyerweening  pride,  in  a  spirit  not  to  be  distingoidied  fromfiut 
of  the  worst  political  parties  in  the  world. 

What^  then,  is  the  truth  f  God,  as  he  has  taught  both  in  the 
Old  Testament  and  in  the  New,  is  God  over  all,  blessed  forever ; 
and  all  men,  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  until  the  going  down  of  the 
same,  liave  children's  rights  in  God  as  their  Father.  All  men  ha^e 
a  right  to  take  part  and  lot  in  him,  and  to  hope  in  him.  This  if 
the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  ;  and  I  think  it  is  the  doctrine  of  a 
just,  and  right,  and  true  Christian  love. 

God  is  the  God  of  all  the  earth.  Ho  belongs  to  no  sect,  to  no 
party.  He  has  given  to  no  class  the  right  to  appropriate  him.  He 
has  given  to  none  the  authority  to  parcel  him  out,  or  to  administei 
his  promises. 

There  is  not  a  creature  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  is  not  dear 
to  God.  We  are  accustomed  to  think  that  Christians  have  God, 
while  the  heathen  have  him  not ;  but  do  you  know  that  seven  men 
out  of  every  ten  on  the  face  of  the  earth  are  heathen  ?  And  do  you 
believe  that  God  brings  into  life  generations,  in  numbers  as  count- 
less as  the  drops  of  the  sea,  or  as  the  drops  of  dew  ;  do  you  believe 
that  God  creates  the  vast  uncountable  multitude  of  mothers, 
fathers,  children,  young  men  and  maidens,  swarming  through 
Africa,  through  Asia,  through  all  the  latitudes  of  the  world,  and 
that  only  two  or  thi-eo  out  of  every  ten  are  his  children,  all  the 
rest,  as  they  are  brought  in  through  successive  ages — myriads, 
myriads,  myriads  of  them — being  nothing  to  him  ?  Is  not 
God  One  who  "makoth  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good, 
and  sondeih  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust"?  You  might  as 
well  appropriato  the  rain,  and  parcel  out  the  sunshine,  and  say 
that  none  sliall  have  one  or  tlie  other  except  on  social  and  moral 
conditions,  as  to  say  that  none  shall  have  God,  or  ChrivSt,  or  hope, 
or  salvation,  except  such  as  hold  a  certain  belief,  or  belong 
to  a  given  sect.  They  are  universal,  and  belong  to  whosoever 
will  take  them. 

God  is  the  God  of  every  human  being  on  earth,  no  matter 
whether  he  worships  in  this  temple  or  in  that,  in  this  attitude  or 
in  that ;  no  matter  whether  he  belongs  to  the  true  charch,  or  a 
dissenting  church,  or  no  church  at  all ;  no  matter  whether  he 
speaks  the  language  of  Zion  or  not.  There  is  not  a  man  in  the 
world,  whether  he  be  rich  or  poor,  high  or  low,  good  or  bad,  to- 
ward whom  God's  feelings  are  not  feelings  of  the  utmost  benignity 
and  loving  mercy.  God  is  long-suffering  and  gentle  toward  the 
Ethiopian,  the  Calmuok,  the  Indian  of  the  forest,  the  most  be- 
nighted races  on  the  globe,  as  well   as  toward  the  most  favored 
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QHtioiifi.  There  is  not  a  maa  so  impeifeot,  or  so  fall  of  infirmity, 
that  Ood  does  not  care  for  bim  and  sosfcain  him ;  and  the  best  men 
Hying  are  pendoners  on  divine  grace  and  bonnty.  If  God  takes  the 
worthiest  of  his  creatures,  out  of  the  fullness  of  his  own  graeiousncss, 
and  not  on  account  of  their  desert,  can  he  not  take  the  others  also, 
out  of  that  same  graciousncss  ?  And  does  he  not  take  them  ?  The 
whole  tide  of  the  diyine  thought  through  the  worid  is  a  thought  of 
goodness  ;  the  whole  heart-beat  of  Ghxl  along  the  earth  is  a  heart- 
beat of  mercy ;  and  that  thought,  that  heart-beat,  is  for  all 
mankind.  God  is  working  for  them,  he  is  shaping  his  providences 
for  their  benefit,  and  that  just  as  much  when  he  chastises  them  as 
when  he  gives  them  pleasure.  He  is  preparing  them  for  something 
better  than  this  life.  God  is  the  workman  of  heaven.  Ho  is  a  God 
of  versatile  industry,  and  great  patience,  working  everywhere,  in 
every  region,  for  righteousness;  to  develop  it,  and  nourish  it,  and 
bring  it  to  a  higher  and  higher  level,  that  the  whole  earth  may 
see  his  salvation. 

"  Well,  then,  do  I  understand,"  you  will  say,  "that  an  uncon- 
verted man  is  as  good  as  a  converted  man?"  No,  I  do  not  say  that, 
at  alL  But  if  you  were  to  ask  mo,  "  Who  owns  the  sun  ?  "  I  should 
say,  '^  Nobody  owns  it ;  it  belongs  to  the  globe,  and  everybody  has 
a  right  to  it" 

Here  are  men  that  go  down  to  the  great  deep,  u)d  do  business 
upon  its  mighty  waters ;  they  understand  all  the  currents,  all 
the  obstructions,  all  the  winds,  all  the  signs  in  the  heavens,  and 
all  the  tokens  on  tlie  earth ;  and  they  make  long  and  successful 
voyages.  But  there  goes  out  on  the  ocean  a  man  without  com- 
pass, or  chart,  or  experience,  in  a  rickety  boat:  has  he  not  a 
right  to  go  out  thus  ?  Certainly.  Has  he  the  same  chance  of  suc- 
cess that  the  men  have  who  go  out  with  experience,  and  all  these 
other  helps  ?  Oh  no,  he  has  not  the  same  chance  ;  but  he  has  the 
same  right  to  go. 

Here  are  men  who  are  surrounded  by  ten  thousand  climatic  in- 
fluences which  may  be  turned  to  good  account ;  but  thoy  never  reap 
ample  hai*vests.  Why  ?  Because  they  do  not  know  how  to  make 
use  of  those  influences  in  cultivating  the  soil.  Those  who  do,  sow 
their  seed,  and  reap  abundant  harvests.  There  is  a  vast  difference 
in  the  results  of  these  men's  farming ;  and  yet,  the  sun  stands  offer- 
ing as  much  to  one  as  to  another. 

Now,  it  is  with  God's  mercy  as  it  is  with  the  sunlighu  What 
does  the  sunlight  bless  ?  It  blesses  industry,  integrity,  knowl- 
edge. It  is  ready  to  bless  everybody  who  will  partake  of  its  bounty. 
The  right  to  it  is  not  conferred  by  magistrate,  legislature  or  gov- 
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emment.  Sunlight  is  eyerybody's  ;  and  yet^  everybody  does  not  get 
good  out  of  it  It  is  shame  to  some ;  it  is  torment  to  others  ;  it  is 
rebuke  to  others ;  and  it  is  blessings  endless  and  fathomless,  to  yet 
others.  Whether  it  is  beneficial  to  a  person  or  not  depends  npon 
how  he  uses  it 

The  mother  loves  her  children  ;  and  yet  has  that  recreant  son 
who  has  burst  the  bonds  of  parental  authority,  and  gone  to  associ- 
ate with  gamblers  and  men  of  license,  the  same  benefit  from  that 
mother^s  love  which  those  children  have  who  cling  to  her  ?  Has 
her  heart  forsaken  him  and  forgotten  him  ?  Does  not  her  heart  go 
out  after  that  son,  and  does  she  not  offer  prayer  after  prayer  to  God 
in  behalf  of  the  wanderer  ?  That  mother  is  not  the  same  to  him 
that  she  is  to  the  other  children  ;  but  the  cause  of  the  difFerenoe  is 
in  him,  and  not  in  her. 

God's  love  and  mercy  and  bounty  are  universal,  and  men 
appropriating  them  find  them  personally  useful ;  but  rejected  and 
excluded,  they  find  them  not  good. 

Two  men  are  walking  in  a  garden.  One  walks  in  the  alleys,  and 
everywhere  sweet  and  pleasant  shade  falls  upon  him ;  the  fra- 
grance of  the  orange  greets  him  on  every  side ;  he  enjoys  all  the 
beautv  of  prodigal  luxuriance ;  he  is  surrounded  by  blossoming 
flowers  and  ripening  fruits  ;  and  to  him  it  is  a  garden  of  grand  de- 
lights. The  other  man  lies  drunk  under  the  shade  of  a  tree.  There 
are  the  same  fruits,  the  same  flowers,  the  same  fragrance  for  him 
that  there  is  for  the  other  man,  only  he  is  not  in  a  condition  to  ap- 
proprliite  them.  One  goes  out  of  the  garden  full  of  gladness,  and 
laden  with  its  treasures.  The  other  has  no  more  of  the  garden  than 
if  he  had  never  seen  it.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  men,  and  not  any 
partiality  in  the  garden,  that  makes  the  difference. 

We  are  prepared,  then,  to  answer  some  questions. 

May  an  unconverted  man  pray  to  God  ?  This  is  a  question  which 
has  disturbed  many  persons.  Some  think  that  when  they  are  Chris- 
tians the/  have  a  right  to  pray,  but  not  till  then.  But  why  may  not 
.  any  one  ]  n-ay  to  God  ?  What  is  there  in  nature  or  reason  that  should 
hinder  ?  Praying  is  itself  an  act  of  submission.  It  recognizes 
sovereignty  and  authority.  The  desire  to  pray  is  not  altogether  self- 
ish. It  is  associated  with  an  acknowledgement  of  divinity.  And 
does  a  man  need  to  go  through  a  technical  experience  inside  of  a 
church  before  he  has  a  right  to  pray  to  God  ?  There  is  no  man  that 
wants  to  pray  who  has  not  a  right  to  pray. 

But  can  a  man  who  has  an  unsanctified  heart  make  a  prayer  that 
shall  be  acceptable  to  God  ?  Do  you  suppose  there  is  a  man  who 
srer  utters  a  prayer,  every  sentence  of  which  is  not  stained  with  pride 
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and  selfishness  and  infirmity?  And  is  there  not  a  spirit  which 
''maketh  intercession  for  ns  with  groanings  which  cannot  be  ut- 
tered ''?  Is  it  true  that  God  has  fenced  himself  about  so  that  those 
who  have  gone  away  from  him  eannot  get  back  ? 

If-  my  child  had  wandered  from  me^  and  dishonored  my 
name,  and  wrought  mischief^  and,  after  many  years,  had  come 
back  in  poyerty,  bnd  I  heard  his  Toice,  at  midnight,  saying, 
)  **  Father,  let  me  in,"  is  there  anything  in  my  fatherhood,  low 
"^and  ignoble  as  it  is,  comparatively,  which  would  not  be  stirred  ? 
If  he  said,  '^  I  have  sinned,  and  I  am  in  want,  and  I  have  come 
back  for  help  :  help  me,"  would  I  cast  him  off  ?  Is  there  a 
father  here  that  would  cast  off  such  a  child?  And  is  there  a 
creature  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  has  sunk  so  deep  in  wicked- 
ness that,  if  he  cries  out  to  Ood  for  help,  God  will  not  hear  him  and 
help  him  ?  If  you  are  weighed  down  by  sin,  and  you  wish  to  be 
saved,  though  you  are  almost  sure  that  you  wiU  fall  under  tempta- 
tion to-morrow,  you  have  a  right  to  lift  up  your  voice,  and  cry, 
"  (Jod  help  me."  God  is  sorry  for  men,  even  while  he  is  chastising 
them  for  their  sins. 

You  remember  how,  in  that  inimitable  parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son,  when  he  had  gone  away  from  his  father's  house,  and  wasted 
his  substance  with  harlotry  and  riotous  living,  in  his  deep  degrada- 
tion, at  last,  he  came  to  himself,  and  said,  ^^  I  will  arise  and  go  to 
my  father,  and  I  will  say  unto  him.  Father,  I  have  sinned  against 
heaven,  and  before  thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy 
bon :  make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired  servants.  And  he  arose,  and 
came  to  his  father.  But  when  he  was  yet  a  great  way  off  his  father 
saw  him,  and  had  compassion  on  him,  and  ran,  and  fell  on  his  neck, 
and  kissed  him. " 

There  is  earthly  paternity,  taken  as  a  symbol  and  emblem  of  the 
divine  feeling.  When  men  have  gone  wrong,  and  are  in  rags,  in 
beggary,  in  degradation,  the  moment  they  turn  the  face  of  desire 
toward  God,  that  moment  God  meets  them,  and  does  exceeding 
abundantly  more  for  them  fhan  they  can  ask  or  think. 

Take  heart,  then,  sinning,  wicked,  desponding  man  !  If  there 
is  nobody  else  that  cares  for  you,  God  cares  for  you.  If  every 
tongue  is  out  against  you ;  if  all  manner  of  prejudices  hedge  up 
your  way ;  if  the  church*  has  surrounded  you  with  obstacles,  God 
thinks  of  you,  and  will  help  you.  You  have  an  interest  in  the  heart 
of  Jesus;  and  if  God  be  for  yon,  who  can  be  against  you  ?  There- 
fore, take  courage. 

You  are  not  a  churchman  ?  You  are  not  much  educated  in  mat- 
ten  of  religion  ?    Ah,  but  you  know  something  of  sin.    You  have 
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felt  its  pang.  You  desire  to  be  released  from  its  gra^  And  you 
are  not  aware  how  strong  is  the  mercy  of  Qod,  and  what  right  yon 
have  in  Christ  A  sinner  no  right  in  God  !  Think  a  moment,  my 
friend.  What  is  Ood  but  a  spint  ?  He  is  not  limited  to  any  place. 
He  is  not  a  regnant  soyereign  with  crown  and  scepter ;  with  officbn 
and  revenues^  with  an  army  and  navy  :  he  is  a  Spirit.  He  is  just 
and  merciful  and  loving.  And  has  not  a  sinner  a  right  to  justice 
and  mercy  and  love  ?  Has  he  not  a  right  to  a  Saviour  ?  May  he 
not  partake  of  divine  goodness?  Especially  has  he  not  a  right  tois- 
yoke  God's  blessing  ? 

It  is  because  God  is  what  ho  is,  that  aU  men  have  rights  in  him^ 
It  once  used  to  be  said  that  men  had  no  rights  which  God  wa^ 
bound  to  respect.     A  better  thought  has  come  over  the  Christia:^^ 
community.      Men  have  rights ;  God  gave  them,   and    they  ai^^ 
at  liberty  to  exercise  them.     Has  not  a  child  rights,  because  hi^^ 
parent  is  his  superior,  and  has  authority  over  him  ?    The  law  sayB,.*^^ 
Yes  ;  public  sentiment  says,  Yes  ;  and  the  voice  of  nature  says.  Yes.    "* 
And  because  a  man  is  formed  subordinate  to  God,  and  under  his  ^ 
authority,  has  he  not  rights  of  mercy,  of  justice,  of  love,  and  of 
truth? 

May  we  hope,  then,  that  the  dissolute  and  the  wicked  shall  hafe 
mercy  ?  Not  while  they  employ  their  dissoluteness  and  wickednesB 
cheei*f ully  and  gladly  as  the  end  and  purpose  of  their  life.  There 
is  not  a  man  that  lives  who  has  not  a  right  to  food,  and,  Uirou^ 
food,  to  strength,  and,  through  strength,  to  executive  efficiency. 
Men  also  have  the  right  to  joy — mauly  joy.  Yet,  you  say  to  me, 
**  May  a  man  have  joy,  thougli  he  be  an  old  glutton,  swollen  with  a 
superabundance  of  blood  ? "  Why,  yes  ;  but  not  as  a  glutton.  If 
he  will  become  temperate,  and  purge  away  his  humors,  and  restrain 
himself  to  duo  moderation,  he  may.  If  I  am  cold,  and  wish  to  pro- 
tect myself  against  the  weather,  I  can,  if  I  m\\  seek  the  proper 
shelter.  If  I  am  shivering  on  the  north  side  of  a  rock,  I  can  get 
warm  if  I  have  a  mind  to,  but  not  so  long  as  I  remain  on  the  north 
side. 

There  are  infinite  mercies  of  God  towai'd  men  ;  and  all  are 
wicked,  for  there  is  not  a  man  on  earth  who  is  righteous,  per- 
fectly so,  not  one.  Every  man  is  imperfect  in  this  mortal  state. 
We  are  working  toward  a  condition  of  perfection  which  wc  hope  to 
reach  in  other  spheres,  but  not  in  this.  The  earth,  therefore,  i» 
covered  with  sinful  men.  Nevertheless,  the  bounty  of  God  is 
proffered  to  cacli.  And  it  is  received  and  enjoyed  by  all  who  take 
it  as  it  is  to  be  taken. 

If,  then,  there  be  any  here  who  have  looked  over  the  pale  of  the 
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ahitireby  and  felt,  *'  If  I  could  only  get  in  there,  I  should  have  ho})e, 
iHit  while  I  stand  out  here,  what  hope  can  I  have  ?  "  let  me  tell  you 
Miat  the  mercy  of  God  is  as  much  yours  out  of  the  church  as  in  it 
The  condition  of  divine  favor,  of  pardon,  and  of  salvation,  is  not 
that  you  shall  be  inside  of  any  church ;  is  not  that  you  shall  be  Jew 
or  Ghrisdan  in  the  sectarian  sense  ;  is  not  that  you  shall  be  in  the 
Boman,  or  Episcopal,  or  Presbyterian,  or  Baptist,  or  Methodist,  or 
<;ongregational,  or  Lutheran,  or  Unitarian,  or  Universalist,  or  any 
other  church.  What  you  want  is  simple  personal  sympathy  with 
God,  who  is  above  all  churches,  and  who  is  offered  to  men  without 
any  regard  to  churches. 

It  is  true  that  a  man  may  be  more  likely  to  come  into  an  intelli- 
gent knowledge  of  God,  and  his  requirements  and  promises,  in  the 
sanctuary  than  out  of  it ;  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  provision  for 
moral  influence  in  churches  that  does  not  exist  outside  of  them  ; 
and  far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  a  church  is  worthless,  but  church- 
membership  is  not  a  condition  of  divine  kindness  and  forgiveness. 
Ton  have  these  on  account  of  that  which  is  in  God.  That  which 
makes  him  God  is  that  he  has  a  great  nourishing  bosom,  a  great 
glowing  soul  of  love,  which  he  bestows  freely  upon  hirf  creatures. 
Divine  love  is  a  gift.  It  is  never  bought,  either  by  obedience,  or 
by  moral  excellence,  or  by  service  rendered,  or  by  right  believing. 
The  help  which  we  receive  from  (Jod  is  a  gift  springing  out  of  the 
infinite  resources  of  his  love.  But  there  are  external  and  incidental 
helps.  Churches  are  helps — ^not  masters  ;  servants — ^not  despots. 
You  are  free. 

Gbd  is  the  God  of  all  the  earth  ;  he  is  the  God  of  every  human 
being;  and  nothing  separates  between  you  and  God  but — ^what? 
Your  creed  ?  No.  Your  ordinances  P  No.  Your  pride  and 
selfishness  ?  Do  these  turn  God  sour  ?  No.  Nothing  separates 
between  you  and  God  but  your  own  will.  Here  I  stand,  holding  out 
a  handful  of  gold  ;  but  can  a  man  receive  that  gold  unless  he  comes 
and  puts  out  bis  hand  and  takes  it  ?  No.  Still  the  hand  is  open 
and  held  out ;  and  so  long  as  men  clench  their  fists  they  cannot 
take  it ;  but  if  they  will  open  their  hands  and  make  the  necessary 
movement,  they  can. 

Do  you  know  that  your  father  and  mother  wait  at  home  for  you'  ? 
Do  you  know  that  the  apger  is  not  cool  in  your  bosom  which  drove 
yon  away  from  them  ?  Do  you  strive  with  yourself  ?  Do  you  say, 
''I  have  disgraced  myself  and  them"?  and  does  your  pride  stand 
giiarding  your  sense  of  shame«  which  is  struggling  within  joa? 
Do  you  know  that  your  father  and  mother  long  for  you  ^11  ? 
Ob,  child  !  daughter  of  their  love  I  do  you  know  that  day  and  night 
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are  c  ne  long  season  of  yearning  on  their  part  for  yon  ?  And  ars 
you  kept  away  from  them,  no^  only  by  yonr  pride  and  shame,  bat 
by  the  influence  of  companions  ?  And  so  long  as  you  stay  where  yoQ 
are,  does  it  seem  to  you  as  if  you  had  no  home  ?  You  are  deprired 
of  the  enjoyments  of  home,  but  it  is  not  their  fault :  it  is  youn. 

Much  of  God's  bounty,  and  f orgiyeness,  and  help,  and  snocor, 
will  come  upon  you,  at  any  rate,  through  the  incidental  inflaenoe 
of  diyine  providence  ;  but  the  personal  mercies  of  God,  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  grace,  the  effluence  of  his  loye — these  may  be  yoms, 
they  may  succor  you,  restore  you,  strengthen  you,  inspire  you,  and 
build  you  up  in  time  for  eternity,  if  you  will ;  but  it  all  lies  with  you. 

Are  there  not  those  here  to  whom  this  is  a  needed  gospel  ?  I^ 
there  are  any  who  have  been  taught  to  belieye  that  they  must  com- 
ply with  conditions  which  seem  obnoxious  to  their  reason,  and 
impossible  to  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  slough  off  the  old 
teaching,  and  come  back  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  say,  '*  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven."  A 
soul  that  can  say  that,  and  feel  it,  is  God's.  Dismiss  all  the  long 
inventory  of  doctrines  ;  dismiss  the  Confession  and  the  Creed,  for 
the  time  bbi^g,  and  bring  yourself  into  personal  relations  with  Ood, 
and  breathe  the  language  of  filial  love,  at  the  altar,  to  the  Father-^ 
our  Father. 

Are  there  not  those  who  cannot  say  that  ?    Do  you  think  you 
must  make  long  investigation  ;  that  you  must  study  to  find  the 
right  church  ;  that  you  must  endeavor  to  ascertain  what  the  right 
doctrines  are — what  you  are  to  believe  ?    I   tell   you,  you  know 
enough,  a  thousand  times  over,  to  fit  you  to  begin  a  Christian  life. 
You  know  what  is  just,  and  pure,  and  true,  and  right.     You  know 
what  is  reverent  and  comely  toward  God,  as  your  Superior  and 
Father.     If  you  stay  away,  and  do  not  receive  the  effulgence  of 
universal  bounty,  it  is  because  you  will  not.     '*  I  have  called  :  ye 
have  refused.     I  have  stretched  out  my  hand  :  no  man  regarded. 
Ye  will  not  come  unto  me  that  ye  may  have  eternal  life," — these  are 
the  utterances  of  sacred  truth. 

Now  may  God  grant,  oh  men  !  oh  women  I  moving  silently 
through  this  world  toward  the  eternal  tribunal,  and  the  fixed  state, 
may  God  grant  that,  while  the  flowers  are  preparing  themselves  to 
open  and  take  in  the  gracious  sunlight,  you  .may  open  your  hearts  to 
receive  the  shining  of  the  Spirit.  The  voice  of  God  calls.  The 
divine  influences  wait.  The  whole  heaven  is  full  of  love  and 
mercy.  And  as,  while  the  summer  calls  to  the  flowers  and  the 
birds,  they  glow  and  sing,  so  may  you,  when  the  heavens  call  to 
you,  rise  up,  respond,  rejoice,  and  be  saved  I 
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PRAYEB  BEFORE  THE  SBEMON. 

Gbxat  hi  our  need  of  thee,  O  Lord  our  Q  od.  In  every  moment  of  our  lives, 
how  great  is  that  kindness  of  thine  by  wliich,  before  we  know  our  wanta, 
they  are  supplied  I  Thy  paths  drop  fatness.  The  heaven  above  hath  heai*d 
thy  oommand  to  service.  The  sun,  and  all  the  laws  of  nature  are  obedient 
to  thy  will,  and  ceaselessly  they  bnng  forth  the  pleasant  fruit  by  which  we 

provided,  day  by  day,  with  all  that  we  need.    And  yet,  behind  all  these 


oauses  is  our  God.  Through  whatever  channel  (he  work  is  done,  thou  art 
the  Worker,  and  by  wliatever  source  we  are  helped,  thou  art  the  continual 
Helper.    Thou  art  the  Author,  and  thou  shalt  be  the  Finisher. 

•  We  rejoice  in  thy  bounty.  We  give  thanks  to  thee  in  the  memory  of  the 
past.  We  are  drawn  to  a  more  implicit  trust  in  thee.  Above  all,  we  thank 
thee  for  the  great  grace  which  is  given  us  through  Jesus  Christ,  by  which  we 
have  fellowship  not  only  with  him,  but  with  the  Father;  by  which  we  are 
permitted  to  enter  into  the  holy  of  holies.  Ko  longer  are  we  kept  afor  oiL 
We  are  not  strangers  or  foreigners.  We  are  of  the  household  of  faith, 
brought  near.*  Thou  hast  said  to  us.  Henceforth  I  call  you,  not  servants,  but 
friends.  We  have  heard  of  thy  graciousness.  Many  of  us  know  it.  Thou 
hast  spoken  to  our  iuward  imderstanding.  Thou  hast  pressed  it  home  upon 
us  that  thou  dost  love  us.  We  are  beloved  of  God.  We  walk  beneath  the 
canopy  which  thou  hast  spread  above  lis.  No  parent  so  cares  for  his  children 
as  thou  dost  care  for  us.  Not  a  sparrow  can  fftll  without  thy  notice.  Are 
not  we  worth  more  than  many  spaiTOws? 

We  rejoice  in  thy  providence,  and  in  the  administration  of  nature;  and 
these  things  are  as  nothing  to  the  joy  that  we  have  in  thy  personal  affection ; 
in  the  grace  of  thy  love;  in  the  inspiration  of  thy  Spirit;  in  all  the  hope 
which  we  have  tlirough  thine  immortality  and  blessedness. 

And  now,  O  Lord,  we  thank  thee  that  since  our  eyes  were  opened  in  this 
world  we  have  been  instructed  in  these  things.  We  liave  broken  through 
ignorance  slowly,  and  grown  into  this  knowledge.  We  thank  thee  for  all 
those  formative  influences  by  which  faith  is  made  easier;  by  which  we  stand 
with  more  implicit  confidence ;  by  which  we  see  thee  mure  perfectly,  and 
realize  thy  presence  more  easily. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  keep  us  near  to  thyself,  and  fill  us  with  all  thy 
divine  influeoees,  that  we  may  be  able  more  and  more  to  dismiss  and  put 
under  our  feet  whatsoever  is  carnal,— passion,  and  appetite,  and  selfishness, 
and  inordinate  pride;  and  that  we  may  grow  more  and  more  toward  the 
majesty  of  thy  love,  and  its  perfect  peace,  and  its  fullness  of  kindness. 

And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant,  this  evening,  upon  all  thy  servants 
gathered  together,  the  blessing  which  each  one  specially  needs.  Be  gracious 
to  those  who  are  bending  beneath  trouble,  and  sanctify  that  trouble  to  them. 
In  their  night,  shine  forth  with  all  thy  stars.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  not 
leave  nor  forsake  them.  Sanctify  those  wounds  which  seem  to  them  in- 
curable; those  sorrows  which  they  cannot  bear,  but  are  bearing. 

And  we  beseech  of  thee,  grant  thy  blessing  upon  those  who  are  burdened 
outwardly,  who  are  perplexed  in  worldly  cares  and  business ;  and  may  thcry 
have  such  confidence  and  faith  in  thy  providence,  that  they  shall  be  able  to 
endure  manfully  to  the  end. 

Bless,  we  beseech  of  thee,  those  who  are  poor,  and  are  struggling  with 
temptation.  Deliver  them  from  evil  thoughts  uid  wrong  desires.  May  they 
be  patient,  and  content  to  await  the  evolution  of  the  divine  will.  Grant  that 
to  the  midst  of  doubt,  and  fear,  and  disaster,  and  disappointment,  as  well  as 
tn  the  midst  of  joy,  and  prosperity,  and  hope,  and  cheer,  every  one  may  be 
able  to  find  thee  a  present  help. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  glorify  thyself  among  this  people- 
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• 
Blees  all  the  familieB  of  ibis  oltj,  and  tbe  |(reat  dty  near  us.    Fill  us  wit  h  ttie 
divine  Spirit.    May  the  Gospel  which  has  made  us  rich  and  happ j  siiread 
through  this  great  land,  for  the  reformation  of  morals,  and  for  the  dflTusion 
of  knowledge. 

Establish  wise  laws,  for  wise  magistracy,  and  for  the  peace  of  the  people^ 

We  pray  that  tbou  wilt  bless,  not  oiu*  nation  alone,  but  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  They  wait  f6r  thee.  They  1y«ar  heavy  burdens.  Many  walk  In 
wickedness  and  in  darkness.  Oh,  hasten  that  time  when  the  power  of  Qod 
among  men  shall  produce  Justice,  and  love,  and  when  peace  shall  flow 
Hurough  all  the  domains  of  men. 

Even  so,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly.  Make  bare  thine  arm  of  power 
Come  forth  in  the  brightness  of  thy  love.  Overthrow  thine  enemies;  lead 
them  in  blessed  captivity ;  and  reign  in  all  the  earth  us  thou  dost  in  heaven 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise.  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  evermore 
Amm, 


■<••»• 
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OuB  Father,  we  pray  that  thy  truth  may  search  out  all  that  are  witfain 
Uie  sound  tli^neof ,  and  that  it  may  eater  into  the  heart.  As  the  heat  enters 
into  the  soil,  to  cause  it  to  bring  forth  all  Its  hidden  treasures,  so  may  the 
light  of  thy  truth  pierce  every  heart,  and  bring  forth  gracious  affections. 
Teach  all  that  are  thine  how  dear  they  are  to  thee.  May  the  love  of  God 
constrain  them.  May  they  accept  the  bounty  and  mercy  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus  their  Lord. 

Bless  us  as  we  sing  again.  Go  home  with  us.  Sanctify  our  homes. 
Prepare  us  in  these  earthly  habitations  for  those  mansions  above,  where 
thou  art. 

And  to  tliy  name,  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  shall  be  the  praisa.    A.\ 


FAITHFULNESS  TO  CONVICTION,  THE 
BASIS  OF  RIGHT  ACTION. 


**  Ij0t  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  hl«  own  mind.*'— Rom.  sir.  S. 


The  Jews  were  brought  up  not  without  ideas  of  spiritual  re- 
ligion ;  but  their  thought  of  spiritual  religion  was  so  harnessed  to 
ceremonial  observauces,  to  ritual  systems,  to  a  thousand  external 
ucts,  to  processions,  and  feasts,  and  sacrifices,  and  washings,  whicli 
nad  come,  in  their  thought,  to  signify  religious  quality,  that  when 
Christ  taught  a  pure  spiritual  religion,  and  they  began  to  emanci- 
pate themselves,  there  would  arise,  of  necessity,  a  thousand  ethical 
difficulties. 

We  experience,  in  a  slight  degree,  but  only  in  a  slight  degree, 
something  of  the  same  troubles  which  they  had,  in  our  attempt  to 
maintain  ordinances,  and  yet,  to  be  set  free  from  ordinances.  We 
believe  that  baptism  is  a  useful  ceremony  or  service  ;  but  we  teach 
that  it  is  not  an  indispensable  one.  We  believe  that  the  seventh 
day,  as  a  day  of  rest,  is  a  bounty  and  a  blessing  ;  but  we  hold  that 
no  man  has  authority  to  command  it,  and  that  we  are  free  upon 
that  day.  We  hold  to  religious  obsen-ances — to  meetings,  and 
various  institutions  ;  but  we  also  hold  that  they  are  our  servants — 
that- none  of  them  are  our  masters. 

Now,  if  you  multiply  a  thousandfold  the  few  and  simple  services 
which  we  have,  you  can  conceive  what  the  condition  pf  the  Jew 
was,  who  at  every  step  Imd  some  religious  duty  to  observe  which 
had  been  rendered  supcrstitiously  sacred  in  his  sight ;  and  who, 
when  he  attempted  to  break  away  from  his  old  beliefs,  customs  and 
usages,  was  in  danger  of  violating  his  conscience. 

The  14th  of  Bomans  deals  largely  with  this  subject,  in  one  or 

other  of  its  phases  : 

**  Him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith  receive  ye;  but  not  to  doubtful  disputa- 
tions [not  to  disputations  that  breed  doubt].    For  one  beUeveth  that  lie 

SiTNDAT  Evening,  November  8, 1833.    Lksson  :  BooL  zl.  9, 10;  zU.   Hnofs  (Pl7mo«Ui  Col- 
lection) :  Nob.  1319, 898,  VSi. 
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may  eat  all  things :  another,  who  Sb  weak,  eateth  herbs.    Let  not  him  that 
eateth  despise  him  that  eateth  not;  and  let  not  him  whioh  eateth  not  judge 
him  that  eateth ;  for  God  hath  reoeived  him.    Who  art  thou  that  judgest 
another  man's  servant?  to  his  owo  master  he  standeth  orfalleth;  yea, lie 
shall  be  holden  up ;  for  God  is  able  to  make  him  stand.    One  man  esteemeib 
one  day  abore  another;  another  esteemeth  every  day  alike.     Let  every 
man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.*' 

That  is  to  say,  let  all  these  questions  which  yon  are  called  upon 
to  settle,  not  bo  hastily,  heedlessly  settled.    Do  not  take  any  liberty 
which  seems  to  you  to  be  wrong.     Forbear  what  others  practice,  if 
you  cannot  see  your  way  clear  to  follow  their  example.     To  him 
that  thinketh  it  bo  be  sin,  it  is  sin.     That  is,  it  has  the  same  effect 
upon  his  conscience  that  an  actual  sin  would  have. 

**  Le^  every  man  be  f  uUy  persuaded  in  his  own  mind." 

Make  up  your  mind  ;  let  it  be  a  deliberate,  rational,  moral  con- 
viction under  which  you  act ;  and  then  boldly  and  earnestly  follow 
the  course  that  is  marked  out  for  you. 

Now,  hei7ig  fully  persuaded  in  on^s  own  mind  is  a  matter  which 
has  assumed  various  proverbial  forms ;  and  there  is  one  of  them 
that  I  want  to  talk  about  to-night — ^for  there  is  a  phrase  that  is  its 
equivalent,  namely :  "Let  every  man  be  true  to  himself."  Paul 
said,  "  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind  ;"  others 
have  said,  *^  Follow  your  convictions ;"  but  the  common  expression 
in  our  time  is,  "  Let  every  man  be  true  to  himself." 

There  are  circumstances  under  which  such  a  declaration  as 
this,  which  has  become  veiy  current,  so  that  you  hear  it  eveiywherc 
now,  has  a  peculiar  meaning.  To  one  who  is  stepping  out  into  the 
affairs  of  life,  it  is  said,  "  Now  be  true  to  your  own  self."  A  young 
artist  is  reminded  that  it  is  a  great  thing  to  be  tnie  to  one's  self. 
As  a  lawyer  or  doctor  enters  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
men  gather  about  him,  to  give  him  encouragement  and  ad\'ieo,  and 
some  kind  old  man,  intelligent  and  thoughtful,  says,  "  I  have  but 
one  tiling  to  say  to  you  :  in  your  conflict  with  the  world,  be  true  to 
yourself."  But  of  course  being  true  to  one's  self  depends  upon 
what  the  person  is.     It  may  be  good  or  bad,  wise  or  foolish. 

How  did  such  a  phrase  as  this  come  to  be  used  in  any  beneficial 
way  ? 

There  have  been  times  in  wliich  communities  had  sunk  down 
into  sloth — into  a  sort  of  dead  contentment.  There  have  been 
times  wlien  enterprise  was,  comparatively  speaking,  unknown  ;  when 
men  had  read  little  and  thought  less ;  when  religion,  for  the  most 
part,  was  a  repetition  of  tilings  over  and  over  again,  almost  in 
tlie  same  words  and  phrases ;  when  philosophy  was  not  found  to 
enter  into  men's  ways  and  customs ;  when  their  tastes  were  low ; 
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when  they  conformed  to  public  usages ;  when  their  range  of  life  was 
very  narrow,  and  they  moved  around  in  it  mechanically ;  when  no 
person  was  bold  enough  to  be  original,  and  nobody  needed  original- 
ity, and  everybody  was  baptized  into  his  beliefs  and  opinions,  and 
everything  went  on  in  a  servile  and  ignoble  routine. 

Now,  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  a  good  and  wholesome 
thing  for  a  man  to  come  in,  and  break  up  the  fallow-ground,  and 
stir  men  up,  and  make  them  grow,  and  inspire  them  with  curiosit}', 
and  ripen  that  curiosity  into  investigation,  and  make  them  long  for 
other  viows  of  truth,  for  nobler  patterns  and  ideals  of  life,  and  rouse 
the  dry  bones  that  may  be  lying  in  the  valley  of  vision. 

Where  this  talces  place,  men  are  exhorted  not  to  be  bcrvile  fol- 
lowers of  precedent ;  not  forever  to  yield  allegiance  to  custom ;  not 
always  to  do  just  what  everybody  else  has  done  ;  but  to  think,  to  be 
competent  to  think,  to  wake  up  their  manhood,  to  develop  what  is 
in  them,  to  grow  everywhere  and  in  eveiy  direction.  When  there  is 
resurrection  from  sloth,  from  stupidity,  and  from  a  base  conformity 
to  and  a  daily  continuity  in  a  vulgar  life,  then  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  nobility  in  the  maxim,  **  Be  time  to  yourself.^'  Do  not  fol- 
low the  community.  Do  not  mix  up  with  everybody,  so  that  there 
is  no  difference  between  you  and  others.  God  never  made  all  men 
alike.  He  never  meant  them  all  to  be  alike.  He  made  them  com- 
petent to  differ  ;  and  the  glory  of  life  is  not  in  conformities,  but  in 
differences  and  peculiarities  of  character.  There  is  reason  for  dif- 
ferences in  the  various  departments  of  life.  There  is  reason  in  art : 
do  not  be  Byzantine  ;  do  not  let  every  picture  that  you  make  be  a 
copy  of  some  other.  There  is  reason  in  literature :  do  not  write 
the  same  things  that  have  been  written  ;  do  not  reflect  the  thoughts 
of  others ;  do  not  let  your  ideas  be  stereotyped ;  do  not  lake  in 
truths  of  theology,  or  other  truths,  in  a  dogmatic  or  fixed  form. 
That  would  imply  that  the  truth  was  in  its  coffin,  and  not  in  its 
natural  state,  which  is  always  a  state  of  differentiation,  and  advance, 
and  growth. 

Out  of  this  comes  separateness.  Men  wake  up  and  begin  to 
live.  Ic  passes  to  the  second  state,  which  is  one  of  danger — name- 
ly, the  making  of  men  obstinate.  We  need,  therefore,  to  guard 
them  against  the  dangers  arising  from  being  true  to  themselves  under 
given  circumstances.  It  is  necessary  that  one  should  have  a  self. 
It  is  necessary  that  one  should  have  individuality.  It  is  necessar}' 
that  one  should  have  his  own  personality  go  marked  that  he  can  be 
told  from  another  man,  everywhere  and  in  everything.  life  loves 
variety  ;  God  loves  variety  ;  and  men  do,  when  they  are  alive.  When 
they  are  in  a  genuine  condition,  they  should  have  an  individual  char- 
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acter  ;  and  it  akoold  be  real    It  shoold  spring  from  their  fundamen- 
tal qualities,  and  from  the  education  that  these  qualities  h&Te  re 
ceived,  in  the  proyidence  of  God. 

But  tlien,  to  be  true  to  yourself,  you  must  have  an  understand- 
ing that  there  is  a  devilish  self  and  a  divine  self  in  every  man  ;  and 
you  must  have  a  distinct  understanding  as  to  which  of  these  two 
selves  you  are  going  to  be  true  to — as  to  which  of  them  shaU  receive 
your  obedience  and  your  conscientious  observance. 

Men  are  bom  with  animal  natures.  There  is  no  difference  be- 
tween modem  and  ancient  philosophers  in  their  opinion  on  this 
point,  that  we  inherit  animal  natures.  It  is  a  settled  '.hing  among 
all  observers,  that  the  same  basilar  instincts  which  exist  in  animals 
inhere  also  in  men.  There  is  the  same  fierce,  destructive  nature 
in  men  that  there  is  in  the  lion  and  tiger.  There  is  the  same 
combative  na!/ure  in  man  that  there  is  in  the  wolf  and  the  dog  in 
their  wild  state.  There  i3  the  same  cunning,  artful  nature  in 
men  that  there  is  in  the  fox.  All  the  qualities  in  the  animal  king- 
dom by  which  they  defend  themselves',  and  make  their  way  in  life, 
we  see  reproduced  in  men. 

Now  this  lower,  this  basilar,  this  animal  self,  no  man  can  afford 
to  be  true  to  in  any  such  sense  as  to  follow  it,  pamper  it,  and.  make 
it  supreme.  Shall  you  say  to  a  man  who  lives  for  eating  and  drink- 
ing, and  who  is  a  great  glutton,  "  Be  true  to  yourself*'  ?  It  is  his 
curse  that  he  is  too  true  to  himself — to  his  gluttonous  self.  Shall 
you  say  to  the  old  curmudgeon,  the  miser,  "  Be  true  to  yourself  ?  " 
He  has  been,  for  years  and  years,  clawing  and  drawing  in,  and  living 
as  though  he  thought  God's  universe  was  a  raking  ground,  and  that 
he  was  in  the  center  of  it.  Pelf  has  been  his  misery  and  his  curse; 
and  shall  you  exhort  him  to  be  true  to  himself?  No,  verily.  Fidel- 
ity to  his  miserly  self  has  been  his  damnation.  Shall  I  sa}'  to  a 
man  who  is  selfish  and  sordid,  "  Re  true  to  yourself"  ?  I  shall -say 
to  him,  ^'Deny  yourself.  Take  up  the  cross.  Crush  that  which 
has  been  your  central  self  in  times  gone  by."  Shall  I  say  to  a  man 
who  uses  his  force  in  an  arbitrary,  lordly,  unfeeling  way,  so  as  to 
injure  a:i(l  opj)rcss  others,  '*  Be  true  to  yourself"  ?  I  shall  say  \o 
liim,  '*  It  Ls  being  true  to  yourself  that  has  been  your  own  destruc- 
tion and  others'  miseiy." 

Let  men  look  and  see  what  th^t  self  is  which  they  are  serving, 
when  they  say,  ''  I  am  going  to  be  true  to  myself."  One  man  is 
true  to  himself  :  ho  is  a  peacock.  Another  man  is  true  to  himself  : 
he  is  a  monkey.  Another  man  is  true  to  himself  :  he  is  a  lion,  or 
a  tiger,  or  a  bear. 

If  you  go  on  with  this  maxim,  and  use  it  indkcriminately,  and 
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apply  it  to  the  strongest  parts  of  a  man's  character^  there  is  nothing 
that  jou  cannot  jostify,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  sooiety. 
How  muv.h  ^bstinacy  and  mischief  haye  been  wrought  among  men 
by  the  indiscreet  use  of  this  phrase  1 

I  say,  in  regard  to  your  whole  lower  self,  **  Deny,  tie  up,  bind, 
drill,  discipline,  educate,  harness,  restrain  that  self/' 

Bat  then,  there  is  a  diyine  self.  There  is  a  point  in  the  economy 
of  the  human  mind  in  which  we  are  living  no  longer  by  our  sen- 
suous faculties ;  in  which  we  are  living  no  longer  by  the  eye  or  the 
ear.  Thought  takes  the  place  of  observation,  of  sense,  of  sensation ; 
and  wo  have  affections  and  ideas,  which  ripen  into  clusters  of 
endless  variety ;  and  the  imagination  begins  to  irradiate  our.  in- 
ward lif^  ;  and  we  begin  to  feel  in  directions  that  the  animal  knows 
norhing  of  ;  and  moi^  sentiments  spring  up  in  us ;  and  wo  enlarge 
ourselves;  and  we  use  our  nowArs ;  and  tilings  related  to  their  use — 
rights,  benefits,  bouiitieii,  mugaanimities,  generosities — come  in,  to 
guide  our  thought  and  imagination.  Our  horizon  widens.  We 
take  into  view  the  invisible  world,  however  far  away  it  may  seem. 
God  comes  into  our  consideration.  We  believe  in  the  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect.  Our  mind  takes  in  a  nobler  sphere,  a  larger 
range.  And  although  we  are  still  connected  with  the  body,  and  all 
the  necessities  which  attach  to  it  by  reason  of  this  lower  sphere,  yet 
it  becomes  cmbject  to  our  higher  self. 

Now,  in  regard  to  this  higher  self,  out  of  which  spring  all 
fidelity,  aU  conceptions  of  heroism,  all  purity,  all  truth,  ail  faith, 
all  love,  I  say.  Be  true  to  it. 

Look  at  it  a  little  in  detail.  No  child  comes  out  of  his  father's 
house  who  should  not  be  exhorted,  '^  Be  true  to  yourself,  as  a  man 
of  honor."  Although  honor  varies  with  the  sentiment  of  different 
nations,  and  sometimes  traverses  itself,  yet  there  is  an  element  in 
the  matter  of  honor  which  is  of  immense  value.  There  is  a  sense  of 
that  which  is  just  and  right,  and  of  good  report ;  and  honor  is  the 
consideration  of  these  things  from  a  higher.standpoint  than  a  merely 
commercial  one.  It  is  not  a  simple  feeling  that  they  are  right  ab- 
Htraotiy,  nor  is  it  a  moral  sense  alone ;  honor  has  something  of 
imagination  in  it  It  also  has  in  it  something  of  heroism.  It  is  a 
lower  form  of  conscience,  dressed  out  in  heroic  elements.  A  man, 
a  gentleman,  without  honor,  is  imperfect.  Honor  should  ripen  into 
religion,  if  that  does  not  already  exist;  and  when  religion  comes  into 
the  soul,  it  should  develop  honor.  I  see  many  persons  who  are  con- 
scientious, but  who  I  do  not  think  are  honorable.  A  man  may  be 
conscientious  and  not  honorable.  A  man  may  have  a  narrow,  ig- 
norant, misleading  conscience,  and  may  mean  to  do  what  is  rights 
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and  yet  may  pass  among  men  for  a  dishonorable  man.  It  is  often 
the  case  that  a  man  treats  his  fellow-men  unkindly^  pinchingly, 
meanly,  nnder  a  general  sense  that  it  is  right  to  do  so — and  that  is 
what  I  call  a  misleading  conscience. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  great  many  men  who  are  loose  ii) 
their  ethical  opinions,  but  who  have  a  certain  sensibility  to  right 
and  wi'ong,  though  it  is  in  a  narrow  sphere ;  though  it  has  respect 
mainly  to  this  life,  and  has  little  regard  to  the  life  which  is  to 
come;  though  it  relates  chiefly  to  men  that  are  about  one,  and  gives 
little  consideration  to  those  that  are  remote.  Nevertheless,  the  spirit 
of  honor,  even  under  such  circumstances,  is  one  of  the  things  with- 
out which  society  would  be  bankrupt. 

No  man,  therefore,  ought  to  go  into  society  without  having  the 
principle  of  honor  in  him.  I  love  to  see  a  man  who  is  sensitive  to 
it.  I  love  to  hear  a  man,  where  there  is  occasion  for  it^  say,  "Do 
you  doubt  my  honor,  sir  ?  "  It  is  not  necessary  that  one  should  be 
irritable  and  quarrelsome  in  the  matter  of  honor ;  but  I  like  to  see 
a  man  hold  fast  to  this  quality.  It  is  not  best  that  he  should  talk 
much  about  it,  or  boast  of  it,  but  he  ought  to  have  it,  and  it 
should  be  fashioned  on  the  highest  forms  of  those  elements  which 
go  to  constitute  a  true  Christian  gentleman.  It  should  be  character- 
ized by  truth  and  fidelity.  It  should  be  combined  with  modesty, 
disinterestedness,  self-sacrifice,  and  bounty  toward  others. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  considered  a  perfect  gentleman  ;  but  not, 
I  take  it,  on  such  a  pattern  as  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  1st  Cor- 
inthians i)rcscribes.  Oli  tliat  I  could  make  a  bath  of  that  chapter, 
and  roll  men  in  it  till  the  color  struck  through  and  through  !  Wliat 
perfect  gentlemen  I  would  make  of  them  !  Love  is  there  regarded 
as  the  peculiar  element  of  Christian  manhood,  and  what  a  descn;  - 
tion  is  given  of  it ! 

"Love  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind;  love  envieth  not;  love  vaunteth  not. 
lUelf,  is  not  puffed  up,  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  her  own. 
i3  not  easUy  provoked,  thlnketh  no  evil;  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  r»»- 
joiceth  in  the  truth;  beardth  all  things,  belie veth  all  things,  hopeth  all 
things,  endure! h  all  things." 

R?ad  the  thirteenth  of  1st  Corinthians,  be  that,  and  you  will  he 
a  perfect  Christian  gentleman.  The  highest  type  of  gentleman  i>  jv 
Christian  gentleman.  A  man,  to  be  a  perfect  gentleman,  in  thi* 
highest  sense  of  that  term,  must  feel  the  inspiration  of  the  heart  of 
God  ! 

Parents  should  bring  up  their  children  to  fear  God,  we  are  told. 
That  injunction  is  a  good  one , if  you  mean  reverential  fear  alone; 
but  it  is  a  bad  one,  if  you  mean  servile  fear.  There  is  nothing  that 
we  fear  more  than  the  frown  of  one  that  we  lo\e.     As  a  child  fears 
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a  kind  and  loving  mother,  so  we  are  to  fear  Ood.  We  are  to  bring 
oar  children  up  to  all  that  is  sacred  and  admirable ;  but  we  are  to 
bring  them  up  to  a  sense  of  honor. 

Among  men  this  is  a  thing  of  education.  It  is  a  work  for  the 
table  and  for  the  nursery.  It  is  a  process  which  we  are  to  carry 
along  with  reUgious  instruction.  I  do  not  think  we  educate  too 
much  in  religion,  but  I  think  that  we  sometimes  suppose  a  narrow 
idea  of  religion  to  be  sufficient,  without  instruction  in  the  sense  of 
honor ;  while  the  fact  is  that  a  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  true 
honor  is  very  important. 

I  say  to  a  young  man,  when  he  leaves  his  father's  house  and 
goes  out  into  the  world,  "  Now,  be  true  to  yourself — ^your  better 
sell  Do  not  let  it  become  tarnished.  Do  not  adopt  that  base  and 
servile  maxim,  ^  When  you  are  among  Romans  do  as  Romans  do.' 
Tou  might  as  well  say  to  a  man,  '  Among  foxes  do  as  foxes  do ; 
among  wolves  do  as  wolves  do  ;  among  lions  do  as  lions  do.' "  No; 
be  a  man  always,  everywhere,  under  all  circumstances  ;  and  never 
forget  that  the  more  sensitive  your  honor,  the  higher  its  pitch,  and 
the  nobler  its  aspiration,  the  better  it  is  for  you.  And  if  others  are 
unlike  you,  do  not  take  to  hating  them.  Let  your  light  so  shine 
that  men  shall  see  in  your  religion  the  type  of  highercharactcr.  Be 
true  to  yourself,  when  yourself  means  honor. 

Cultivate  conscience,  also,  which  is  something  more  comprehen- 
sive than  honor,  and  which  is  that  soil  out  of  which  honor  grows  as 
naturally  as  a  plant  grows  out  of  the  ground.  Be  true  to  yourself 
as  a  man  of  honor  and  of  conscience,  in  your  judgments,  your  pur- 
poses and  your  conduct.  As  against  self-conceit,  be  true  to  your 
sense'  of  that  which  is  best  and  ripest 

Do  you  tell  me  that  life  is  so  involved  that  you  cannot  get  along 
and  be  an  honest  man  ?  I  say  that  you  cannot  afford  to  get  along 
then.  You  must  find  a  way,  or  make  a  way,  to  do  right.  Do  you 
tell  me  that  business  is  reduced  to  so  fine  a  point  of  competition 
that  men  who  are  to  live  must  be  dishonest  ?  I  reply  to  you  as 
Talleyrand  replied  to  a  man  who  said  to  him,  **  Why,  you  know  I 
must  live  "— /  do  not  see  thai.  There  is  no  special  reason  why  you 
should  live.  It  may  be  that  in  matters  of  bujdness  you  are  not 
strong  enough.  Tliis  is  a  thing  which  depends  upon  the  type  of 
the  man. 

Do  you  say,  "  I  must  have  money  "  ?  Ah  !  that  ends  it  for  you. 
*'  They  that  will  be  rich,"  says  the  apostle,  *'  fall  into  temptation 
and  a  snare."  That  is  so.  He  also  says,  ^'The  love  of  money  is 
the  root  of  all  eviL"  That  is  so,  too.  It  is  not  money  that  is  the 
root  of  all  evil,  but  the  love  of  it     It  is  hungering,  hankering  tifter 
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riches ;  it  is  making  haste  to  acquire  wealtiii  in  the  best  waj,  of 
course,  if  yon  can:  if  you  cannot^  in  the  next  hest  way,  or  in  some 
damnable  way — it  is  this  that  constitutes  the  eviL  But  it  is  not 
necessary  that  you  should  be  rich.  You  can  live  without  riches. 
You  can  get  along  with  a  little.  It  is  not  necessary  that  you  should 
build  a  gorgeous  palace,  and  furnish  it  magnificently.  If,  howeTer, 
you  make  up  your  mind  that  you  must  have  certain  things  ;  if  you 
regard  those  things  as  indispensable  to  youi  happiness;  if  you  say, 
"  I  am  not  going  to  move  among  common  folks  f*  if  you  say,  **  I 
am  going  to  stand  up  there,  by  fair  means  if  I  can,  if  not,  by  any 
means  by  which  I  can  climb,*'  then  to  you  "  money  is  the  root  of  all 
evil,"  indeed. 

Now,  let  every  young  man  who  is  called  into  life  be  true  to  him- 
self, as  a  conscience-bearer.  If  you  cannot  maintain  your  int^iity 
and  succeed,  less  success  with  a  clear  conscience  will  bring  you  more 
happiness.  And  let  me  tell  you,  success  surely  comes  with  con- 
science in  tlie  long  run,  other  things  being  equal.  Capacity  and 
fidelity  are  commercially  profitable  qualities.  They  may  demand 
a  long  time  to  achieve  profit,  but  at  length  they  are  profitable. 

Be  true  to  yourself,  also,  as  a  conscience-bearer,  against  ridi- 
cule. This  I  address  more  especially  to  the  young,  though  I  think 
elderly  people  are  as  sensitive  to  ridicule,  in  their  way,  as  people 
that  are  young.  Many  a  man,  from  fear  of  having  the  finger  of 
ridicule  pointed  at  him,  goes  aside  from  what  he  understands  to  be 
the  truest  and  best  things.  Do  not  comply  with  usages,  because 
you  arc  afraid  to  be  singular.  Singularity  is  the  right  of  every 
honest  man;  and  if  to  speak  what  you  think  makes  you  sin- 
gular, blessed  be  God  for  your  singularity.  Always  be  true  to 
your  conyictions  on  any  subject,  no  matter  how  much  those  con- 
victions may  differ  from  the  convictions  of  others.  If  you  think 
it  is  wrong  to  play  cards,  do  not  play  cards.  If  you  think  it  ia 
perfectly  right  to  play  cards,  do  not  be  afraid  to  play  cards.  If 
you  believe  it  to  bo  a  sin  to  dance,  do  not  let  any  man  persuade 
you  to  dance.  If  you  believe  there  is  no  possible  harm  in  danc- 
ing, do  not  be  afraid  t-o  dance.  Act  according  to  your  highest 
judgment.  **  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own 
mind.''  Do  not  comply  with  others'  opinions  unless  they  com- 
mend themselves  to  your  judgment.  Do  that  which  you  think  is 
right,  whatever  others  may  say  or  think.  Refuse  to  do  that 
which  you  believe  to  be  wrong,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they 
may.  Follow  yor  r  convictions  in  all  your  actions.  It  is  not  half 
so  dangerous  do'ng  this,  that,  or  the  other  thing  which  you  think 
is  right,  thougn  you  stand  alone  in  your  opinion,  as  compliance  or 
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non-oomplianoe  with  the  views  of  society  contrary  to  yonr  own 
moral  sentiments.     Sacrificing  yourself  is  the  mischief  and  periL 

Be  true  to  yourself  against  sympathetic  bias  through  your  besfc 
affections.  We  hear  such  excuses  as  these  from  persons  who  have 
done  what  they  knew  was  wrong :  '*  I  could  not  say  *  No,'  and  dis- 
oblige one  who  has  been  so  kind  to  me  ;"  **  I  could  not  say  '  No'  to 
one  that  I  loved  ;"  "  after  having  received  such  favors,  I  could  not 
bear  to  put  the  company  to  blush  and  shame,  as  if  I  were  their  mon- 
itor and  superior."  I  do  not  know  that  the  Lord  ever  gave  you  any 
encouragement  to  suppose  you  could  follow  him  without  some  cross- 
bearing.  I  do  not  believe  any  one  ever  became  a  full  man  without 
some  cross-bearing.  No  man  ever  becomes  a  good  thinker  or  actor 
in  any  department  without  cross-bearing.  Be  true  to  your  con- 
science, whatever  it  may  require  of  you. 

Be  true  to  your  conscience  against  all  those  society  compliances 
which  may  be  easy  and  pleasant,  but  which  in  the  end  lower  the 
tone  of  your  manhood  and  self-respect,  and  take  away  from  your 
moral  discrimination  its  clarity,  and  its  power  over  your  life.  Do 
right,  however  much  it  may  cost  you.  Let  your  conduct  always 
agree  with  your  own  convictions  of  right. 

Be  true  to  yourself,  likewise,  as  a  man — as  a  Cliristian  man — 
as  a  man  according  to  the  pattern  of  Christ  Jesus.  No  matter 
where  that  pattern  came  from ;  no  matter  from  what  source  your 
knowledge  of  it  was  derived,  follow  it.  Let  it  be  your  perpetual 
guide.  Let  it  direct  you  in  your  outlooking  and  f orelooking.  We 
are  in  the  imago  of  God,  and  are  the  children  of  God,  who  have  been 
touched  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Our  life  lies  through  matter,  above 
matter,  and  beyond  matter ;  in  time,  through  time,  and  beyond 
time.  We  are  children  of  immortality.  Around  us  angels  wait. 
The  di^dne  ministrations  of  providence  work  both  outwardly  and 
inwardly  for  us.  God  rules  in  our  behalf.  Heaven  stands  beckon- 
in  s:  to  us  with  sweet  and  bounteous  invitation.  Bo  true  to  that 
manhood  which  has  immortality  beyond  it.  Be  true  to  that  man- 
liood  which  has  for  its  father,  God  ;  for  its  friend,  Christ ;  for  its 
light,  the  Holy  Ghost. 

I  beseech  of  you,  in  attempting  to  be  true  to  yourself,  beware  of 
conceit ;  beware  of  narrow-mindedness  ;  beware  of  indecent  haste  ; 
beware  of  that  laziness  which  refuses  to  read  or  think  ;  beware  of 
that  intellectual  presumption  which  leads  you  to  suppose  you  can 
undo  the  thinkings  of  generations  of  mankind,  or  safely  depart 
without  consideration  from  the  results  which  have  been  arrived  at 
by  the  experiments  of  ages.  It  is  hard  to  inaugurate  a  new  truth, 
or  to  wean  the  world  of  those  things  which  it  has  learned  through 
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floods  of  tears  in  centuries  of  experience.  So,  be  tme  to  yourself^ 
not  in  any  vandal  spirit,  but  with  humility  and  meekness  ;  with 
teachableness  ;  with  yearnings  for  a  higher  and  better  life. 

I  exhort  you  to  be  true  to  yourself.  Look  up  and  behold  the 
exemplar,  Jesus  Christ.  Pattern  upon  him,  and  thus  aim  at  a  bet" 
ter  self  than  you  can  have  here.  Measure  your  life  upon  his  life. 
Measure  your  soul  upon  his  souL  Measure  your  disposition  upon 
his  disposition.  Live  so  as,  according  to  the  strength  of  your  na- 
ture in  comparison  with  his,  to  reproduce  the  life  of  Christ  in  you. 
Live  as  Christ  lived.  Live  for  Christ.  Then  divine  manhood  will 
almost  be  yours  on  earth,  and  will  ripen  into  divinity  in  the  life  that 
is  to  come. 

To  the  bountiful  and  blessed  providence  that  issues  from  the 
Heart  of  Love,  I  commit  you.  Young  men  and  maidens,  those  in 
mid-life,  and  those  who  are  approaching  old  age,  look;  I  beseech 
you,  one  and  all,  away  from  your  lower  selves,  up  to  your  spiritual 
and  divine  selves.  Nay,  look  away  from  yourselves  entirely,  to  Gk)d, 
Fear  him,  and  keep  his  commandments.     That  is  aU. 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Wb  rejoioe,  onr  Father,  that  we  aro  not  left  to  our  own  wisdom  or 
knowledge.  The  spark  would  go  out,  and  the  flame  would  cease,  but  for  the 
mioistration  of  thy  Spirit.  Thou  that  sustalnest  the  universe,  and  dost  wield 
the  orbs  thereof;  thou  that  dost  turn  this  earth' as  a  little  thing,  and  doct 
clothe  it  tiirongh  the  seasons  with  thy  bounty ;  thou  that  dost  minister,  each 
moment,  to  every  living  thing,  and  that  art  the  source  of  life,  the  souroe  of 
thought,  the  souroe  of  all  that  is  noble  and  good  in  man,— we  rejoice  in  thy 
paternal  care  and  kindness,  which  is  assured  to  us,  and  which  has  been  mode 
manifest  in  the  person  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  his 
witness  to  us  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and,  by  the  whole  experience  of  our  life, 
tested  and  made  sure.  We  rejoice  in  the  lung  line  of  those  who  have  trusted 
thee,  and  not  oome  to  shame.  We  look  back  and  see  how  many  there  have 
l>een  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,  suffering  in  every  form ;  cast  out 
and  rejected,  jiersecutcd,  seemingly  forsaken  and  cast  to  the  ground,  yet 
remembered  by  thee,  upheld  and  made  victorious,  yea,  crowned  with  death, 
which  is  better  victory  than  life,  and  brought  home  to  the  heavenly  land, 
to  be  with  thee,  and  to  rejoice  with  thee.  There  mingle  the  blessed  of  every 
age.  There  the  things  which  earth  was  too  cold  to  grow,  thrive  in  a  better 
clime.  Bads  that  know  not  how  to  blossom  here,  are  in  full  bloom  there. 
That  which  was  green  and  unlovely  with  us  is  ripe  and  beautiful  with  thee. 
That  which  was  fragile  and  poor  in  this  world,  is,  on  that  shore  where  no 
storm  beats,  growing  strong  and  enduring  as  God.  Wo  rejoice  in  thinking 
that  we  are  all,  though  with  silent «teps,  and  along  the  invisible  way,  quite 
unknown  to  ourselves,  moving  toward  the  blessed  land.  Though  winter 
may  betide  us  here,  summer  is  waiting  for  us  there.  Though  there  may  be 
mischances  here,  there  are  none  there.  Though  blows  and  trouble  may 
accompany  our  earthly  experlenoe,  we  rejoice  in  sufferings  and  tribulations, 
knowing  that  they  work  patience,  and  gentleness,  and  aspiration,  and  trust 
in  God,  and  hoi)ef  ulness,  and  courage.  We  rejoice  that  none  can  pluck  us  out 
of  thine  hand.  Thou  Lover  I  thou  **  that  host  known  our  infirmities  and  our 
sins ;  thou  that  host  watched  over  us  from  the  cradle  and  from  our  father's 
house, — thou  art  f  till  our  Lover  and  our  Friend ;  in  thee  we  are  strong,  bad 
by  thy  grace  omnipotent. 

We  rejoice  in  thee.  We  put  all  our  trust  and  hope  In  thee.  What  time 
(>ome  fierce  temptations ;  what  time  come  doubts  and  fears ;  what  time  the 
very  ground  of  trust  and  confidence  seems  crumbling  and  passing  from 
under  our  feet;  yea,  when  Satun  vehemently  tempts  us,  and  says.  Where  is 
now  thy  God?— ev(^  then,  through  temptations  infernal,  through  doubts 
and  fears  and  skepticisms,  we  rise  up  and  say,  Thou  art  our  God,  and  our 
s(mls'  peculiar  shelter;  we  rest  in  thee;  and  thou  shalt  accomplish  thine  own 
purposes ;  thou  shalt  fulfill  thine  own  blessed  will.  And  they  who  trust  thee 
shall  be  mightier  than  princes.  Thou  shalt  cause  them  to  ride  upon  the  high 
places  of  the  earth. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  the  poor  and  needy  may  look  unto  thee;  that 
those  who  are  discouraged  and  distressed  may  feel  that  they  have  a  God ; 
that  those  who  seem  open  to  the  incursion  of  every  misfortune  may  feel  that 
God  is  near  them,  to  shield  them.  May  those  who  run  easily  to  mischief  feel 
that  God  is  their  Helper,  and  that  he  will  save  them. 

We  pray  that  poverty  may  be  blessed  to  the  poor,  and  that  they  may 
learn  to  work  out  of  it  a  graoe  of  God  which  shall  make  them  fit  to  be  dis- 
ciples of  Christ  in  the  heavenly  land. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  those  who  are  in  the  midst  of  worldly  trials  and 
perplexities,  may  be  able  to  carry  themselves  so  that  men  shall  see  that  God 
Is  with  them. 
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We  beseech  of  tl&ee,  O  Lard  our  GK)d,  that  thou  wilt  open  the  heart  of 
<>Tery  one  who  is  in  prosperity.  Grant  that  those  who  are  blewed  with 
abundance  may  not  grow  selfish.  Grant  Uiat  selX-indiilgeDce  may  not  take 
possession  of  theiu.  May  they  not  forget  the  dependence  of  men  ux>un  each 
other.  May  pitif  ulness  and  chanty  fill  the  hearts  of  all  those  whom  thou  art 
niliug  with  worldly  good.     • 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  teach  our  young  men  to  grow  up  in  honor;  in 
ti'uth;  in  fidelity;  in  large-mindednuss ;  in  the  power  of  doing  good;  in 
royal  love  of  other  men.  And  we  pray  that  patriotism  may  be  redeemed 
from  its  degrading  captivities.  Make  heroes  among  men  again.  May  our 
maidens  grow  up  in  all  purity  and  sweetness  of  love  and  fidelity.  We  pray 
that  faithful  instruction  may  be  as  the  gate  of  heaven  to  them.  May  the 
liord  dwell  in  the  midst  of  them. 

Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  the  foundation  of  things  may  be  established 
iu  all  this  land.  And  yet,  why  do  we  pray  for  it  as  if  it  were  the  only  land 
which  thou  dost  think  of.  Remember  other  nations  besides  our  own.  Pity 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Oh,  bring  in  those  years  of  prediotion  wliich 
have  been  so  slowly  coming  on.  How  long  will  thy  purposes  need  to  linger? 
How  long  before  the  blessings  which  thou  hast  in  store  for  itM^wVii^*^  shall 
ripen? 

O  Lord  our  God,  lay  thine  hand  upon  the  tree  of  life,  and  shake  down 
the  leaves  from  it  for  the  healing  of  the  nations,  that  they  may  learn  to  cast 
away  their  ignorance,  their  selfishness,  their  degradation,  their  false  religions ; 
that  they  may  learn  to  cast  away  everything  that  is  vile  and  unmanly;  that 
there  may  bo  no  more  oppressions;  that  there  may  be  no  more  wars;  that 
there  may  be  nothing  which  shall  defile  in  all  the  world. 

And  bring  men  together,  at  last.  In  these  later  ages,  teach  this  quarrel- 
ing, selfish,  hating,  fighting  race  to  love,  so  that  ere  long,  rising  in  sweet 
concord,  prayers  of  love  and  songs  of  love  and  Joy,  sliall  fill  the  air,  and 
Heaven  hear  the  music,  and  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  eftrth  in  which 
dwell  righteousness,  come.    Even  so.  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly. 

And  to  thy  name.  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  shall  be  the  praise.    Amjca. 


«♦» 


PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

Our  Father,  we  pray  for  thy  liieHsing  to  rest  upon  the  word  of  truth 
Gntit  that  it  may  be  indeed  a  light  to  our  feet,  and  a  lamp  to  our  path 
May  we  betake  ourselves  to  thy  word.  It  is  a  guide.  How  many  in  this  ship 
have  gone  safely  over  the  stormy  sea  I  How  many  have  found  thy  rod  and 
thy  stuff  to  be  a  strength  and  a  comfort  1  How  many  have  found  in  oom- 
munion  with  thee,  and  in  the  inten>retation  of  thy  precious  truths,  life  from 
the  dead!  O  Lord,  we  pray  that  we  may  have  the  knowledge  of  God,  per- 
sonal relationship  to  him,  and  the  sanctifying  influcneef.  of  the  divine  Spirit. 
May  we  l)e  restrained  from  looking  to  ourselves  and  leaning  upon  ourselves; 
and,  al)ove  all,  from  doing  it  conceitedly,  and  with  overweening  confidence. 
May  we  seek  to  remember,  not  ourselves  alone,  but  Jesus  Christ,  the  hope  of 
glory.  And  so  liviijg,  may  we  find  ourselves  under  the  influence  of  the  life 
to  come,  until  we  shall  be  permitted  to  inherit  it,  and  dwell  with  thee^ 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  forever  and  ever.    ^fiMfk 


THE  ALTARS  OF  CHILDHOOD 

REBUILT. 


I  propose'  to  draw  some  instruction  from  a  portion  of  the  history 
contained  in  the  18th  chapter  of  the  1st  Book  of  Kings. 

The  1st  and  2d  Books  of  Samnel,  the  1st  and  2d  Books  of 
Kings,  and  the  1st  and  2d  Books  of  Chronicles,  are  national  his- 
tories.    They  belong  to  a  system  of  things  which  has  passed  away. 

An  extract  from  the  records  of  the  Honse  of  Representatives,  or 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  would  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
sacred  literature  in  our  time ;  but  among  the  Hebrews  in  early  days 
there  was  no  distinction  between  civil  and  religious  life.  To  wor- 
ship God  and  to  serve  the  country  were  acts  inseparable ;  and  her- 
esy, a  departure  from  God,  was  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  nation. 

The  records  of  the  proceedings  of  kings,  of  courts,  of  magis- 
trates, were  also  sacred  records ;  because  they  were  bound  up  and 
indissolubly  united  together.  These  books,  therefore,  that  contain 
the  history  of  the  times  of  the  judges  of  a  crude  and  rude  common- 
wealth, and  of  its  transition  into  a  monarchy ;  these  books  that 
contain  the  history  of  tho  rise  and  progress  of  the  oriental  mon- 
archy of  Solomon,  glittering,  hollow,  corrupt, — these  books  are 
sacred  to  the  Jews,  because  they  are  not,  as  our  political  records 
are,  simply  the  unfolding  of  their  exterior  life,  but  the  unfolding  of 
their  whole  life. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  oppressions  of  taxation,  and  of  the 
taking  for  the  army  of  their  sons,  the  kingdom,  at  the  death  of 
Solomon,  revolted.  Ten  tribes  went  away,  leaving  only  those  in 
southern  Judea  to  worship  the  true  God ;  for  very  soon  the  frag- 
ments that  went  asunder  from  Judea  were  overtaken  by  idolatry. 

After  several  reigns,  we  come  to  that  of  Ahab,  who  was  one  of 
the  ablest  and  worst  of  sovereigns,  and  who  had  for  his  prime  min- 
ister one  of  the  ablest  and  worst  of  women  that  there  is  any  record 
of  in  Scripture.  He  had  married  Jezebel  out  of  a  foreign  country. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Zidon,  a  Phoenician  king. 

Sunday  EvsNiNO,  ICaroh  S3, 1878.    I.E88ON :  PBalm  xWi.   Htmns  (Plfmoath  CollecUoo): 
Mot.  £08.  613, 1251. 
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She  brought  with  her  the  worship  of  the  PhoBiiicians — ^namely,  the 
worship  of  Baal,  of  Ashtoi^eth,  or  of  Astarte,  as  it  is  elsewhere 
called.  IRTiat  the  precise  worship  of  Baal  was,  we  do  not  know, 
except  that  it  was  idolatrous  and  gorgeous.  What  the  worship  of 
Ashtoreth  or  Astarte  was,  they  know  who  make  themselves  fftwtiliftr 
with  the  worship  of  Venus. 

In  olden  times,  x\hab  had  become  king  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel, 
led  them  away  from  the  true  God,  and  introduced  a  seductiye, 
idolatrous  worship,  which  filled  up  all  the  senses  of  the  people  with 
the  gorgeousness  of  temples  and  altars  multitudinous. 

There  was  one  altar  of  pecuUar  sacredness  to  the  Hebrew  mind, 
which  had  been  erected  to  Jehoyah  in  past  generations.  It  had 
round  about  it  a  sanctity  which  has  belonged  to  scarcely  any  other 
place  except  Jerusalem ;  and  that  was  the  altar  which  stood  on  the 
eastern  range  of  hills  or  mountains  named  Mount  Carmel,  which 
has  an  eastern  slope  of  some  six  hundred  feet,  and  a  western  slope 
of  some  sixteen  hundred  foet  of  elevation.  It  is  a  wooded  hill,  or 
succession  of  hills,  blossoming,  it  is  said,  witli  almost  every  single 
plant  known  in  the  Orient.  It  is  full  of  caves.  Thousands  are 
counted  within  it.  It  is  a  limestone  range,  filled  with  ravines  and 
living  springs. 

On  the  eastern  side,  the  outlook  must  have  been  grand ;  for  on 
the  left,  or  toward  the  northeast,  was  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon 
— the  largest  and  richest  plain  in  Palestine,  and  the  gatewa}^ 
through  which  tlie  East  and  the  West  communicated.  The  Phoe- 
nician commerce,  passing  over  this  gi*eat  j)lain,  and  crossing  tlie 
Jordan  a  little  below  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  was  going  to  the  Eastern 
nutions  beyond  the  plain,  now  a  wilderness  in  the  possession  of  a 
few  wandenng  tribes  of  Bedouins,  but  then  waving  with  har\-ests 
from  end  to  end.  On  the  west,  or  southwest,  was  the  plain  of 
Sharon,  which  was  soj)arated  from  E^di^aelon  by  this  very  range  of 
mountain*?. 

On  this  range  stood  the  altar  of  Jehovah  which  Ahab  had 
broken  down  and  destroyed — the  most  sacred,  probably,  of  all  the 
altars  that  remained — a  moiuorial  of  antiquity — the  witness  of 
many  saered  temples,  and  of  many  national  transactions  of  the  last 
degree  of  importance  :  and  in  bi*eaking  it  down  Ahab  had  violated 
feelings  of  association  and  of  patriotism,  as  well  as  that  reverence 
which  is  due  to  religious  instiniments  and  places.  It  had  been  de- 
filed and  destroyed  ;  and  all  through  the  land  swarmed  the  minions 
of  Baal.  More  than  four  huudred  and  fifty  there  were,  of  the 
priests  of  Baal ;  an<l  of  Astarte  or  Ashtcroth  there  were  four  hun- 
dred *'  })rophets  of  the  groves/'  a^  they  were  called.     There  were 
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some  eight  hnndred  and  fifty  of  these  priests  in  the  upper  part  of 
Palestine,  carrying  on  the  gorgeous,  dissolute  worship  of  these  for- 
eign deities.  And  there  was  no  organized  opposition  to  them. 
There  were  a  few  priests  remaining  who  attempted  to  be  faithful ; 
but  Jezebel  sent  forth,  and,  with  oruel  hand,  slew  them  right  and 
left,  wherever  they  could  be  found.  A  few  had  been  hidden  and 
saved — not  many.  But  one  or  two  dared  to  face  the  king  and  the 
queen,  and  acknowledge  Jehovah.  The  name  JeJwvah  was  a  name 
full  of  danger  to  those  who  had  any  connection  with  it  personally, 
or  through  their  national  history. 

And  so  Ahab,  with  Jezebel  by  his  side,  rode  down  the  national 
customs  and  the  national  religion,  and  violated  all  the  associations 
that  should  have  been  most  sacred  to  the  people ;  and  there  was  no 
synagogue,  there  was  no  organized  resistance  of  any  kind ;  evei^- 
thing  was  dark  and  desolate  and  dissolute ;  and  the  kingdom  seemed 
ready  to  perish. 

Over  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  where  the  land  is  full  of  hills 
and  mountains,  where  it  is  rough  and  hard,  but  where  there  are  nu- 
merous valleys  teeming  with  population,  is  the  country  of  Gilcad ;  and 
there  Elijah,  tlie  Tishbite,  was  bom.  More  and  more,  the  popula- 
tion originally  constituting  that  part  of  the  Jewish  nation  which 
took  possession  of  the  territory  east  of  the  Jordan  had  fallen  into 
wandering  and  nomadic  habits.  More  and  more,  they  assumed 
the  manners  of  wandering  and  nomadic  tribes.  Out  from  among 
these  people  came  Elijah,  who  was  by  f.ar  the  most  dramatic  char- 
acter of  the  Jewish  history ;  not  the  most  influential  man,  but  cer- 
tainly the  most  impressive  and  startling.  Doubtlefes,  judging  from 
some  intmiations  that  are  given,  he  was  tall,  thin,  of  that  peculiar 
hardy  texture  which  indicates  flesh,  muscle  and  bone.  Doubtless 
he  had  long  black  hair,  and  a  dark  eye,  sunken  beneath  projecting 
brows. 

This  is  not  altogether  fancy,  but  it  is  not  histoiy ;  it  is  only 
gathered,  as  it  were,  from  probabilities  and  analogies  :  but  doubtless 
this  wild  and  nomadic  creature,  dressed  in  the  rude  habiliments  of 
his  people,  wearing  a  skin  cloak  and  a  leather  girdle  about  him, 
and  walking  with  p.  long  staff,  sucli  as  mountaineers  learn  to  use, 
was  the  figure  that  appeared  upon  the  scene  during  the  height  of 
the  prosperity  of  Ahab. 

The  early  part  of  his  history  I  do  not  propose  to  delineate, 
though  it  is  eminently  striking.  Some  few  of  the  points  of  his  later 
history  I  shall  open  to  you  in  a  moment. 

There  had  been  a  great  drought  and  famine ;  and  Elijah  was  in- 
formed by  the  Lord  that  it  was  about  to  cease.     Obadiah,  who  had 
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been  a  faithful  servant  of  God^  and  who  was  the  goyemor  of  Ahab's 
house,  was  chosen  by  Elijah  to  bear  a  message  to  Ahab.  Obadiidi 
protested  that  it  would  be  as  much  as  his  life  was  worth ;  and  bd 
.gave  as  a  reason  the  fact  of  his  service  to  his  people.  Elijah  reas- 
sured him,  and  told  him  that  he  himself  would  certainly  appear 
before  Ahab  that  day. 

**  So  Obadiah  went  to  meet  Abab,  and  told  bim,  and  Abab  went  to  meet 
Elijab.'' 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  the  stronger  man  wore  no  crown. 

There  has  been  a  time  when  Mazzini  was  stronger  than  Pope  and 

£jng.     There  have  been  times  when  single  men  had  more  power 

than  the  whole  government.      And  this  man   Ahab,   crowned, 

throned,  and  supreme^  when  Elijah  sent  for  him,  went  to  meet 

him. 

**  Tt  oame  to  pass,  wben  Abab  saw  Eli  jab,  tbat  Abab  said  unto  him.  Art 
tbou  be  tbat  troubletb  Israel  ?" 

Impudent  fellow  !  The  man  whose  bloody  hand  had  carried 
misrule  and  corruption  and  death  to  the  institutions  of  his  country 
—had  ho  the  face  to  say  to  this  anointed  prophet  of  God,  Art  thou 
he  that  troubleth  Israel  P'  Bad  men,  in  power,  never  count  their 
own  abuses,  but  always  those  things  which  check  them  in  their 
career,  and  attempt  to  bring  reformation. 

**  He  answered,  I  bave  not  troubled  Israel ;  but  thou  and  thy  flather's 
hoase,  in  tbat  ye  bave  forsaken  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  and  thou 
hast  followed  Baalim." 

Brave  man  !  to  stand  face  to  face  with  the  king  and  speak  such 

words  as  those. 

**  Now,  therefore,  send,  and  gather  to  me  all  Israel  unto  Mount  Carmel, 
and  the  i^rophets  of  Baal  four  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  prophets  of  the 
groves  four  hundred,  which  eat  at  Jezebers  table." 

This  was  very  summary.     This  was  sovereignty  indeed,     Eljjali 

had  nothing  but  his  stiiff  and  himself ;   but  a  man's  own  self  h 

sometimes  more  tlian  armies.     Here  was  the  king,  confronting  this 

wild  prophet  from  the  wilderness.     Ho  knew  him  ;  he  had  heard 

of  his  deeds  ;  he  knew  what  power  he  had  upon  the  imagination  of 

the  people,  and  upon  their  hearts  ;  and  he  obeyed  him,  and  sent  for 

the  prophets. 

**  So  Ahab  sent  unto  all  the  children  of  Israel,  and  gathered  the  prophets 
together  unto  Mount  Carmel." 

The  memorials  of  the  old  ruined  altar  were  still  there.  It  was 
around  about  that  point — namely,  the  eastern  termination  of  Carmel 
— that  the  tremendous  scene  about  to  be  recounted  took  place. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  us  now  to  send  and  bring  all  New 
England  to  any  given  place  in  the  Eastern  States,  or  to  bnng  all 
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the  inliabitants  of  the  Middle  States  to  any  giyen  point  in  those 
States ;  but  we  are  to  recollect  how  simple  life  was  then^  and  how 
different  the  whole  social  economy  from  v/hat  it  is  now.  We  are 
to  recollect  that  men  were  moveable  \i\  masses,  and  could  sustain 
themselves.  We  are  to  recollect  that  not  one?  ten  thousandth  part  of 
the  retinue  or  expense  which  is  occasioned  by  the  complex  civiliza- 
tion of  modem  times  was  necessary  then.  It  was  an  easy  thing  for 
a  region  round  about  to  pour  in  its  thousands  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people ;  for  a  little  parcbed  com  was  all  the  food  they 
needed,  and  they  slept  where  the  night  found  them. 

'*  Elijah  came  unto  all  the  people,  and  said.  How  long  halt  ye  between 
two  opinions?  if  Jehovah  be  Ood,  foUow  him ;  but  if  Baal,  then  follow  him. 
And  the  people  [standing  around,  and  looking  at  each  other,  and  wondering 
what  this  boldness  meant]  auswered  him  not  a  word.  Then  said  Elijah  unto 
the  people,  I,  oven  I  only,  remain  a  prophet  of  the  Lord." 

The  pathos  cf  this  we  cannot  understand.  It  must  have  touched 
a  thousand  thousand  hearts  with  the  tenderest  feelings.  They  re- 
membered the  days  of  their  fathers,  and  the  service  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  prophets  that  had  been  slain ;  and  when  this  bold  man 
etood  alone,  with  nothing  but  his  staff,  without  armies,  without  at- 
tendants, and  appealed  to  them,  saying,  *'I  am  the  only  one  that  is 
left  to  represent  your  fathers'  God,*'  he  touched  a  fountain  in  the 
bosom  of  this  great  people. 

"  I,  even  I  only,  remain  a  prophet  of  the  Lord ;  but  Baal's  prophets  are 
four  hundred  and  fifty  men." 

Now  ho  proposes  that  they  shall  have  a  test ;  and  whatever  men 
may  think  of  miracles  and  marvels,  no  Grecian  drama  ever  im- 
agined so  sublime  a  test-scene  as  that  which  follows. 

•'Let  them  therefore  give  us  two  bullocks;  and  let  them  choose  one 
bullocfk  of  themselves,  and  cut  it  in  piec(5S,  and  lay  it  on  wood,  and  put  no 
fii'e  under;  and  I  wiU  dress  the  other  buUook,  and  lay  it  on  wood,  and  pi^t 
no  fire  under;  and  call  ye  on  the  name  of  your  gods,  and  I  will  eaU  on  the 
name  of  the  Loi'd ;  and  the  God  that  auswereth  by  fire,  let  him  be  God.** 

At  this,  there  was  a  rustle  throughout  the  great  crowd,  and  an 

enthusiastic  outburst. 

"  And  all  the  people  answered  and  said.  It  is  well  spoken.'' 

So  now  he  had  gained  one  point.  He  had  brought  the  king 
face  to  face  with  him.  Through  the  royal  mandate  he  had  assem- 
bled the  masses  of  that  great  people.  More  than  that,  he  had  gath- 
ered together  the  eight  hundred  and  fifty  representative  men  of  the 
new  worship.  Ho  was  the  only  living  priest  and  prophet  of  Jehovah ; 
and  there  was  the  crowd  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  priests  of  Baal 
and  of  the  groves,  or  of  Venus.  He  had  propounded  a  test ;  and 
they  had  accepted  it  Whetlier  they  did  it  willingly  or  not,  we  do  not 
know;  but  the  enthusiastic  outcry  of  the  people  settled  the  matter. 
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**And  Elijah  said  unto  the  prophets  of  Baal  [now  more  and  more 
Bpeakinx  as  their  master],  Choose  you  one  buUook  for  yourselvtjs,  and  dresh 
it  first;  for  ye  are  many ;  and  call  on  the  uame  of  your  gods,  but  put  no  fire 
under.** 

They  went  to  their  work  with  a  good  deal  of  alacrit}\ 

"They  tools  the  bullock  which  was  giveu  them,  and  they  dressed  it,  ^mU 
called  on  the  name  of  Baal  from  morning  even  until  noon,  sayinf^,  O  Baal, 
hear  us.  But  there  was  no  voice,  nor  any  that  answered.  And  they  leaped 
ui)on  the  altar  which  was  made.** 

That  is,  they  went  into  those  excitements,  those  Tchcment  en- 

thasiasms,  that  half  maniac  state,   with  which  the  priests  used  to 

kindle  their  zeal. 

'*  It  came  to  pass  at  noon,  that  Elijah  [who  was  all  alone  on  that  moun- 
tain edge]  mocked  them,  and  said,  Cry  aloud;  for  he  is  a  ^od:  either  he  is 
talking,  or  he  is  pursuing  [he  is  in  the  chase],  or  he  is  on  a  journey,  or  i>er- 
adventure  he  sleepeth,  and  must  be  awaked.  And  they  cried  aloud,  nnd 
out  themselves  after  their  manner  with  knives  and  lancets,  till  the  blood 
guBhed  out  upou  them.** 

What  was  this  mockery  ?  Was  it  the  ignoble  trinmph  of  a  man 
conscious  of  his  advantage  over  his  adversaries  ?  It  was  only  a  dex- 
terous exposition  to  this  great  people  of  Israel  of  the  sham  that  the\ 
were  worshiping.  It  was  only  a  brief  and  pictorial  way  of  saying  to 
them,  "  Hero  are  the  gods  that  have  been  imposed  upon  you,  and 
that  cannot  be  made  to  hear."  He  expoimded  the  nature  of  their 
gods,  as  they  must  have  been  held  by  them. 

**  It  came  to  pass,  when  mid-day  was  past,  and  they  proifhefded  until  the 
time  of  the  offering  of  tlio  evening  saoriflce,  that  there  was  neither  voice  noi* 
any  to  answer,  uor  any  that  regarded.'* 

Now,  as  the  evening  was  approaching,   and  the  cool  shadow  of 

C'armel  threw  iUelf  down  over  the  crowd  whicli  had  assembled,  the 

.  prej^het  began  to  lake  Iiimself  unto  his  own  proper  and  prophetic 

activity. 

.    **  Elijah  said  unto  all  the  people,  Come  near  unto  ine." 

His  heart  yearaed  for  them.     And  all  the  people  crowded  up. 

"All  the  peoi)le  came  near  unto  him." 

One  of  tlio  most  affcctiDg  of  all  things  then  happened.  They 
saw  him  turn  himself  about  and  go  up  to  the  memorials  of  that 
altar  which  had  been  broken  down  and  desecrated ;  and  without 
help  ho  lifted  stone  u]X)n  stone  back  into  its  place.  He  brought 
the  scattered  parts  rudely  together  again,  and  rebuilded  the  altar  of 
their  God  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people — the  old  altar,  where  their 
fathers  had  worshiped,  and  the  generations  before  them — the  altar 
that  spoke  to  them  of  everything  that  was  sacred  in  their  his- 
tory. Their  chants,  their  psalms,  their  possessions,  their  joumey- 
ings  in  the  wilderaesp,  their  captivity  in  Egyj3t — all  these  things 
were   grouped   in   theii*  religious  services:  and  this  altar,  though 
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built  of  stones  that  were  unhown  (for  it  was  not  permitted  to  lift  a 

tool  upon  material^  to  make  an  altar),  brought  to  their  minds  most 

lacred  associations. 

*' And  Slijah  took  twelve  stones,  aocording  to  the  number  of  the  tribes 
of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  unto  whom  the  word  of  the  Lord  came,  saying,  Israel 
shall  be  thy  name.  And  with  the  stones  he  built  an  altar  in  the  name  of  the 
Ix>rd ;  and  he  made  a  trench  about  Uie  altar,  as  great  as  would  contain  two 
measures  of  seed.  And  he  put  the  wood  in  order,  and  cut  the  bullock  in 
])icces,  and  laid  him  on  the  wood,  and  said,  FiU  four  barrels  with  water,  and 
pour  it  on  the  burnt  sacrifice,  and  on  the  wood.  And  they  did  it^  And  he 
8aid.  Do  it  the  second  time.  And  they  did  it  the  second  time.  And  he  said, 
"ijo  it  the  third  time.  And  they  did  it  the  third  time.  And  the  water  ran 
round  about  the  altar;  and  he  flUed  the  treu(;h  also  with  water.** 

There  could  be  no  concealed  fire  there — that  was  settled.  There 
(^ouldbe  no  trick,  no  illusion,  no  jugglery.  They  had  had  their 
time.  They  had  had  their  altar,  their  offering,  their  incantations, 
and  their  ill  success.  He  had  gathered  the  old  stones  back  to  their 
place.  A  thousand  hands  filled  the  altar — for  he  had  cbmmanded 
the  services  of  the  people.  He  had  imposed  upon  them  the  task  of 
deluging  the  altar,  and  that  which  was  upon  it,  with  water,  so  that 
there  should  be  no  suspicion  of  any  trick  or  any  liuman  power  con- 
nected with  the  transaction. 

*'  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  time  of  the  offering  of  the  evening  saorifloe 
[see  how  it  touches  all  the  points  of  memory  in  the  people]  that  Elijah,  the 
X^rophet,  came  near,  and  said,  Lord  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  of  Israel,  let  it 
be  knowu  this  day  that  thou  art  God  in  Israel,  and  that  I  am  thy  servant, 
and  that  I  luive  done  all  these  things  at  thy  word.'* 

There  stood  before  him  Ahab,  the  king,  not  knowing  which 

way  to  look,  nor  what  to  do  ;  and  there  stood  the  exhausted  and 

vexed  and  disappointed  army  of  priests,  who  wondered  what  would 

happen  next ;  and  there  was  the  great  hushed  mass  of  the  nation 

that  were  waiting,  expectant. 

**  llcar  me,  O  Lord,  hear  me,  that  this  people  may  know  that  thou  art 
the  Lord  God,  and  that  thou  hast  turned  their  heart  back  again.  Then  the 
fire  of  the  Lord  fell,  and  consumed  the  burnt  sacrifice,  and  the  wood,  and 
the  stones,  and  the  dust,  and  Ucked  up  the  water  that  was  in  the  trench.** 

It  was  but  a  moment.     It  was  like  a  vision  of  lightning. 

*'  And  when  the  i>eople  saw  it,  they  fell  on  their  faces;  and  they  said. 
The  Lord,  he  is  the  God ;  the  Lord,  he  is  the  God.** 

Is  it  strange  that  such  an  exhibition  should  produce  such  an  ef- 
f ^jct  ?  How  skilfully  every  step  had  been  taken  !  Though  Elijah 
was  assured  in  his  own  soul  that  he  was  about  to  have  the  inter- 
position of  God  in  his  behalf,  yet  how  wisely  did  he  make  his  prep- 
aration^ \  Every  single  step  was  a  step,  toward  this  final  result — 
the  turning  back  of  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  the  memory  of  their 
own  worship,  to  allegiance  to  their  own  Jeliovah,  and  to  the  re- 
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establishment  of  the  altars  and  of  the  services  of  the  true  Son  of 
God.     But  now  comes  the  scene  that  is  even  more  astonishing. 

**  And  Elijah  said  unto  them,  take  the  Prophets-  of  Baal;  let  not  one  of 
them  escape.'* 

Thej  were  wrought  up,  now,  to  such  a  state  of  enthusiasm^  and 

such  was  his  ascendancy  over  the  people,  that  they  obeyed  him 

instantly. 

*'  And  they  took  them ;  and  Elijah  brought  them  down  to  the  brook  Ki- 
Bhon,  and  slew  them  there." 

Eight  liundred  and  fifty  there  were  of  them,  and  he  slew  them 

mainly  with  his  own  hand.     It  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  helped 

at  all.     A  horrible  deed  I     A  horrible  necessity  1    Ahab  stood  by  and 

saw  it  all ;  but  Jezebel  was  not  there — she  was  at  home.     The  next 

order  of  the  prophet  was  almost  a  mockery. 

**  And  Elijah  said  mito  Ahab,  get  thee  up,  eat  and  drink ;  for  there  Js  a 
sound  of  abundance  of  rain.  So  Ahab  went  up  to  eat  and  drink.  And 
Elijah  went  up  to  the  top  of  Carmel." 

I  will  not  go  further  in  opening  the  scene.  The  rain  came^ 
gathering  a  little  cloud  upon  the  east,  which  Elijah's  servant  saw  ; 
and  the  blackness  of  the  evening  storm  filled  the  whole  heaven ; 
and  Elijah  commanded  the  king  to  make  haste  and  escape  to  the 
city,  lest  the  storm  should  overtake  him  ;  and  he  himself  ran  with 
the  chariot.  Nimble  as  a  deer,  long-breathed  as  a  hound,  he  kept 
pace  with  the  king's  horsemen,  in  that  fiery  ride  ;  but  stopped  at 
the  gates  of  Josreel,  too  shrewd  to  go  in.  He  could  manage  Ahab, 
but  he  was  not  a  match  for  Jezebel. 

Was  it  right  for  him  to  destroy  these  prophets  ?  It  is  very  cer- 
tain tliat  no  man  could  do  it  in  our  day,  on  any  ground  whatever  of 
rectitude  ;  but  our  day  could  not  produce  such  necessity.  There 
could  be  no  such  exigency  now  as  there  was  then.  Such  a  man 
as  Elijali  could  not  be  produced  in  our  time.  Men  belong  to 
their  times.  They  are  hewn  out  of  the  living  strata,  and  are  part 
and  parcel  of  the  age  in  which  they  live.  Elijah  belonged  to  his 
time,  was  fitted  to  it,  and  fashioned  by  it,  and  made  to  meet 
its  grand  necessities.  What  had  they  with  which  to  i*eform  a 
nation  ?  There  was  not  a  school-house  in  all  Palestine.  There^  was 
not  a  printed  book  there.  There  was  not  a  single 'place  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  people.  They  were  helpless  before  their  despot.  There 
was  no  preaching  among  them.  There  was  no  means  of  turning 
them  back,  except  by  producing  an  impression  upon  them  which 
should  affect  their  senses — the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  heart.  And 
it  was  a  tremendous  drama  that  was  enacted  upon  this  mountain- 
stajjo,  where  the  abashed  In'rior  s^()fKl.  humbled  before  the  ])rophet ; 
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where  the  prophet,  exalted  into  the  intensity  of  a  eommanding 
manhood,  was  superior  to  the  whole  gathered  host ;  and  where  the 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  heathen  prophets  were  as  nothing  before 
him.  In  this  l^our,  he  stood  for  all  those  instrumentalities  by 
which,  in  modern  times,  we  remove  evil,  and  introduce  good.  In 
that  day,  there  were  none  of  these  things,  and  what  was  done  had 
to  be  done  summarily.  It  was  a  question  of  life  and  death.  Shall 
this  people  be  seduced  into  idolatry  through  their  lusts  and  appe- 
tites P  'Shall  they  abandon  not  only  Jehovah,  but  the  worship  of  • 
Jehovah  ?  Shall  they  be  treacherous  to  their  own  constitution  ? 
Shall  the  life  of  the  nation  be  sacrificed  ?  Shall  all  hope  of  life  be 
extinguished  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  worship,  a  foreign  priest- 
hood, not  representing  the  old  Jewish  blood  or  the  old  Jewish 
ideas,  but  importing  from  a  corrupt  nation  foul  customs  and  ob- 
scene rites,  and  making  the  worship  of  God  worse  than  a  mockery  ? 
And  shall  the  prophet  stand  there,  with  the  opportunity  of  destroy- 
ing the  whole  nest  of  worms  that  were  now  swept  into  one  bunch 
before  him,  and  not  improve  it  ?  He  struck  ;  and  so  would  I  have 
done  if  I  had  been  he,  and  had  stood  there  then  ;  and  so  would 
you — or  if  you  had  not,  you  would  have  been  a  dastard  recreant. 
It  was  the  question  of  breaking,  or  not  breaking,  the  yoke  of  an 
ignoble  captivity.  There  was  a  chance  to  strike  tyranny  to  the 
heart ;  and  he  struck. 

Were  the  lives  of  those  eight  hundred  and  fifty  men  of  great 
value,  compared  with  the  lives  of  millions  of  men  who  were  to  be 
emancipated  by  their  destruction  ?  It  was  a  terrible  case.  The 
whole  people  were  being  destroyed  by  Ahab.  And  if  a  heart  like 
that  of  the  prophet  beat  witli  patriotism ;  if  the  intensity  of  his 
love  for  his  own  country  was  heightened  by  every  association  with 
the  sanctity  of  his  religion,  it  made  it  all  the  more  imperative  that 
strenuous  means  should  be  employed  in  bringing  back  the  people  to 
their  own  laws  and  customs,  and  to  the  true  worship  of  Jehovah. 

Now,  consider  how  brief  this  work  was.  These  people  were 
called  together  in  a  most  tremendous  emergency.  And  suppose 
Elijah  had  sent  them  back  to  their  homes,  saying,  ^'  Go  and  think 
of  this  ;  go  and  talk  it  over,  and  come  back  again  when  the  next 
week  or  the  next  month  shall  come  round,  and  then  let  us  take 
counsel  together  as  to  what  shall  be  done  to  restore  the  true  wor- 
ship of  the  God  of  Israel "  ?  The  effect  would  all  have  been  lost 
It  was  when  the  enthusiasm  was  high,  and  the  zeal  was  hot,  that 
he  must  strike — then  or  never  ! 

There  are  those  who  are  opposed  to  excitement.  There  are 
those  who  are  prejudiced  against  acting  except  after  cool  and  mature 
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judgment.  Unquestionably,  all  topics  that  lie  in  the  range  of  in- 
tellectual activity  are  better  judged  of  without  the  efflux  of  foeling 
than  with  it.  If  it  is  a  question  of  arithmetic,  of  mathematics^  of 
history,  of  physical  properties,  men  do  not  want  the  disturbing  in- 
fluences of  emotion  to  aid  them  in  deciding  it.  But  shall  the 
l>oet  be  told  to  calm  down  his  rapture  before  ho  writes,  in  order  to 
write  with  judgment  ?  Shall  the  prophet,  in  moments  of  inspira- 
tion, be  called  back  to  the  cold  regions  of  logic  ?  When  men  are  to 
be  aroused  on  topics  that  involve  moral  and  social  truths,  shall 
they  be  told  to  be  cool  ?  Is  excitement  other  than  normal  when 
the  tniths  to  which  men's  attention  is  called  are  subject  to  the 
feelings  ? 

The  prophet  aroused  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  people 
on  purpose.  And  was  that  the  time  for  them  to  deliberate  ?  AVliy 
should  they  have  had  an  opportunity  to  think  ?  They  needed  not 
to  think.  They  were  simply  asked  to  seize  the  moment  when  all 
opposition  was  rolled  away,  to  do  the  things  which  they  had  be- 
lieved in  from  their  childhood.  They  were  merely  asked  to  take 
those  steps  which  should  fortify  them  against  returning  idolatry, 
to  commit  themselves  against  a  usurping  government,  to  set  their 
faces  against  the  worship  of  foreign  idols  ;  and  it  was  philosophical 
to  do  it. 

Now,  is  it  right,  when  men  are  gathered  together  in  God^s  tem- 
ples, to  excite  them  on  the  subject  of  religious  life  ?  Some  say, 
**  Appeal  to  our  judgment;  appeal  to  our  reason."  What  other 
ap]>eal  lia.^  been  made  since  men  were  born  ?  What  source  of  knowl- 
edge does  not  appeal  to  their  reflection  ?  How  are  their  thoughts 
trained  and  disciplined  in  all  that  pertains  to  manliness  !  They 
have  been  instructed  over,  and  over,  and  over  again.  And  when 
they  have  been,  if  I  may  so  say,  smothered  under  the  burden  of 
knowledge,  is  it  not  right  that  there  should  be  the  torch  of  inspira- 
tion to  lift  them  to  a  higher  life,  and  produce  in  them  those  joys 
wliich  stand,  or  ought  to  stand,  connected  with  the  proper  sequence 
of  the  instruction  which  they  have  received  ?  And  as  the  prophet 
did  wisely  avail  himself  of  the  moment  of  enthusiasm  to  bring  his 
people  back  to  their  true  allegiance,  and  to  ratify  it,  so  it  is  right 
for  the  preachers  and  teachers  in  our  day  to  develop  intense  excite- 
ment, and  in  the  moment  of  that  excitement,  to  call  on  them,  not 
U)  choose  between  doubtful  things  or  unknown  quantities,  but  to 
clioose  that  way  wliich  their  thoughts  have  been  familiar  with  ever 
since  they  were  children  in  the  cradle  :  that  way  which  their  fathers 
and  mothers  taught  them  with  tears  ;  that  way  about  which  they 
have  read  in  the  Bible  from  their  childhood  up  ;  that  way  which 
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they  have  had  pointed  out  to  them  time  and  again  in  the  village 
ohorch.  Do  thifigs  which  have  constantly  been  before  the  mind^ 
from  the  time  when  a  man  was  five,  or  ten,  or  fifteen  years  old,  need 
to  be  remanded  to  the  court  of  investigation  before  he  can  decide 
them? 

There  are  in  my  presence,  to-night,  hundreds  of  men  who  have 
departed  from  the  worship  of  the  God  of  their  fathers.  Some  of 
them  have  gone  after  Astarte  ;  some  of  them  have  gone  after  Baal ; 
they  liavc  been  solicited,  and  have  given  way,  on  the  right  and  on 
the  left,  and  the  laws  of  God  have  been  broken  down  in  their  midst. 
There  are  men  here  to-night  who  have  not  been  inside  of  a  sanc- 
tuary of  Jehovah  before  for  years  and  years.  Some  chance,  they 
say,  some  providence^  I  say,  has  brought  them  hither  on  this  occa- 
sion. There  are  those  here  who  have  not  thought  on  religious 
themes  for  a  long,  long  time,  having  been  so  completely  absorbed 
by  pursuits  of  business  or  pleasure;  but  to-night  they  have  heard 
the  songs  of  Zion,  their  thoughts  have  been  lifted  up,  and  wafted 
away  backward,  and  they  are  thinking  of  the  hamlets  and  the 
gj^en  hills  of  their  childhood,  of  the  father  and  mother  that  prayed 
■  for  them,  and  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  that  loved  them,  and 
sought  to  lead  them  in  the  paths  of  righteousness.  They  are  think- 
ing of  the  companions  of  their  youth,  and  of  the  hopes  of  tlieir 
childhood,  Sucli  memories  hover  over  men  as  the  very  ministers 
of  God.  And  to-night,  through  the  portals  of  their  feelings,  their 
thoughts  have  been  broken  up  ;  and  I  have  a  light  at  this  moment 
of  their  excitement,  to  say  to  them,  **  Ketum  to  the  God  of  your 
fathers.     The  Lord  Jehovah,  he  is  God — your  Gcd." 

As  the  Jew  was  touched  when  God  was  called  the  "  Lord  God 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  of  Israel,"  so  may  you  well  be  touched  when 
I  remind  you  of  the  God  of  your  father,  and  the  God  of  your  mother, 
and  the  God  that  you  have  loved  and  departed  from.  It  ought  to 
make  life  sacred  in  the  retrospect  to  you. 

I  bring  this  God  before  you  to-night,  and  say  to  every  man  who 
has  gone  away  from  him,  and  broken  down  liis  altar,  and  cast  aside 
all  the  memorials  of  the  true  faith — I  bring  this  God  before  you,  to- 
night, in  this  sacred  place,  and  at  this  solemn  hour,  and  say, 
**  Choose  ye  whom  ye  will  serve.  If  God,  and  heaven,  and  eternity 
be  true,  then  turn  your  face  to  God,  and  give  your  heart  to  him, 
and  begin  to  serve  him  without  hesitation  ;  but  if  those  gods  that 
represent  the  great  thundering  phantasmagoria  of  solicitation  and 
lust  be  true,  then  turn  your  face  to  them,  and  give  your  heart  to 
them,  and  begin  to  serve  them  without  hesitation. 

I  build  again,  to-night,  the  old  altar  for  you  ;  I  call  down  the 
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sacred  fire  of  inspiration  npon  yonr  hearts  ;  and  I  implore  every  one 
of  yon  not  to  delay  to  choose.  Do  not  wait  till 'the  congregation 
breaks  up,  nor  till  the  shadows  of  evening  darken  into  night.  Now, 
and  here,  I  say.  slay  the  prophets  that  have  led  yon  wrong.  De- 
stroy those  pleasures,  and  that  business,  and  those  seductions  which 
have  enticed  yon  away  from  your  early  faith  in  God.  Kill  them 
here,  and  stand  up,  and  say,  '*  The  Lord  Jehovah  is  my  God,  and 
henceforth  I  will  serve  him.'* 
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PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

What  are  we,  what  are  our  offerings,  that  we  should  bring  them  before 
the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth?  Wert  thou  not  our  Father,  wert  thou  only 
the  Judge  and  the  King,  we  should  not  dare  to  come  into  thy  presence;  but 
thou  hast  made  us.  We  were  not  made  subject  to  vanity  willingly,  but  by 
the  will  of  Him  that  created  us.  Thou  hast  blessed  us  on  earth,  and  sur- 
rounded us  by  all  the  things  that  we  are  working  upon.  We  are  known  by 
thee  in  all  our  weaknesses,  and  necessities,  and  trials,  and  temptations.  Be> 
fore  the  generations  came  forth,  while  yet  they  were  afar  off,  thou  didst 
(Usoem  their  wants  and  needs,  and  didst  have  compassion  towards  them. 

O  Lord,  we  rejoice  that  we  may  come  to  thee  by  the  way  of  love  and 
trust,  if  we  cannot  come  by  the  way  of  merit.  By  foith  we  draw  near  to 
thee—that  faith  which  works  by  love.  We  rejoice  in  thy  power,— so  much  of 
it  as  we  can  perceive, — and  in  those  supreme  motlTes  which  direct  even 
divine  power;  for  thou  art  seeking  everywhere  to  fulfill  thy  beneficence. 
Yea,  and  all  suffering,  aU  sorrow,  all  sighing,  all  tears,  all  groans,  which 
shall  go  to  sweU  the  anthem  of  trouble  in  the  universe  shall  yet  be  overcome 
by  thee.  For  thou  hast  not  n^ade  darkness  to  forever  shut  out  the  light. 
Thou  hast  not  made  the  spirit  of  holiness  that  it  should  be  trodden  under 
foot.  By  and  by  thou  wilt  set  thy  Son  on  the  hill  of  Zion,  and  proclaim  him 
Sovereign  over  all  creation.  All  knees  shall  bow,  and  every  tongue  shall 
confess,  to  the  glory  of  God. 

We  rejoice  in  all  the  intimations  which  thou  hast  given  us  of  the  future. 
When  we  look  back  to  see  what  thou  hast  done  since  the  times  of  the  fathers, 
and  what  is  the  state  in  which  we  dwell,  of  privil^e,  and  knowledge,  and 
impulse  in  things  right-,  we  marvel  at  the  greatness  of  the  work  which  hath 
I)een  accomplished,  and  we  chide  our  impatience  and  doubt.  We  wonder  at 
thy  delay,  O  Lord  our  God ;  but  grant  that  we  may  draw  from  all  the  events 
of  the  past,  arguments  of  hope  in  the  future.  Boll  on  thy  victorious  chariot 
Ltill  toward  light  and  knowledge.  Still  raise  up  the  nations  to  morality 
])y  the  power  of  holiness. 

Wo  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  all  those  who  sit  in  darkness 
may  see  the  light  coming  toward  them,  the  star  of  the  morning  rising,  the 
twilight  dawning,  the  day  breaking. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  to  all  those  who  are  laboring  in 
thy  providence,  in  every  direction,— to  those  who  search  for  the  setjrets  of 
God  hidden  in  outward  nature,  to  those  who  are  examining  into  the  ways 
of  men  and  the  processes  of  human  life  for  the  divine  methods,  and  to  those 
who  are  studying  the  records  of  the  past,  and  teaching  from  them,— -we 
beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  to  all  such  thy  wisdom  and  guidance. 
We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bring  them  into  unity  and  sympathy. 
And  as  they  all  serve  God  in  fulfilling  their  duty  toward  men,  so  may  they 
be  workers  together  with  God,  not  only  in  the  development  of  truth,  but  in 
its  application. 

We  pray  for  the  amelioration  of  manners;  for  purity  of  conduct;  for 
more  noble  ideals  of  manhood ;  and  for  a  more  f^thful  discharge  of  public 
duties. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  look  upon  the  household,  and  purify  it;  upon 
all  the  ways  of  business,  and  purge  them ;  upon  the  ways  of  public  pro- 
cedure, and  deliver  them  from  greediness,  and  mad  ambition,  and  every 
form  of  corruption. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  this  great  eommonwealth,  lying 
abroad  upon  the  continent,  may  be  strong,  not  in  its  riches,  not  in  its  external 
X>ower,  but  in  the  strength  of  €k>d.    And  we  pray  that  humanity  may  be  .        / 
more  and  more  perfectly  understood  in  all  its  applications  and  relations. 
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lift  the  light  of  thy  countenance,  we  pray  thee,  upon  this  great  p(^ople, 
and  make  them  fit  instrumentB  to  guide  other  nations  to  troLid  liberty  and 
real  virtue,  by  the  fear  of  God,  which  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and  by 
the  love  of  God  which  is  the  end  thereof. 

And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  may 
rest  upon  those  who  are  preaching  thy  word  everywhere,  to-day,  at  home 
and  abroad.  Grant  that  nil  who,  in  far  distant  lands,  and  in  the  islands  of 
the  sea,  are  making  known  the  unsearchable  riohes  of  Christ,  may  feel  thy 
presence;  and  may  thy  breath  be  breathed  upon  them  as  the  breath  of  life. 
We  pray  thajb  the  time  may  come  when  there  shall  be  no  more  need  of 
threatenings  and  judgments.  Grant  that  the  day  of  reason,  and  faith,  and 
love,  and  universal  helpfulness  may  dawn,  that  the  new  heaven  and  the  new 
earth  may  appear,  and  that  God  may  rejoioe  with  everlasting  joy  over  his 
creatures. 

And  to  thy  name.  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  shall  be  the  praise.    Am^cn^ 
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PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMOK 

OuB  Father,  we  beseech  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  the  word  of  instrao- 
tion.  May  the  histories  of  tlie  past  throw  their  light  down  upon  the  present. 
May  we  rejoice  to  see  how  fai*  we  have  traveled  irom  the  early  mdeneas  of 
men ;  how  for  knowledge  has  brought  us  forward.  May  we  also  remember 
that,  as  our  privileges  are  greater,  so  are  our  responsibilitieiit ;  and  that  if  we 
fall  from  the  height  which  we  have  reached,  our  fall  will  be  the  greater,  and 
we  shall  be  dashed  to  pieces.  Grant  that  there  may  be  some  here  to-night 
who  shall  turn  themselves  a-rvay  from  evil,  away  from  all  forms  of  seduction, 
away  from  the  world  as  a  contaminator,  and  go  back  again  to  the  Shepherd 
and  Bishop  of  their  souls— to  the  Lonl  God  who  loves,  to  Jesus  Christ  who 
saves,  and  to  th«  Holy  Spirit  who  enlipfhtens  and  sanctifies.  Bring  in,  we 
beseech  of  thee,  the  children  of  prayer.  Bring  back  the  wanderers,  who 
have  forsaken  their  first  love.  Bring  out,  we  beseech  thee,  from  the  house- 
holds, thoso  who  have  forpotton  to  pray.  Oh,  grant  that  there  may  be 
many  hearts  in  which  there  shall  be  the  light  of  faith  again.  May  there  b<* 
many  families  in  wliioli  the  altars  shall  be  built  up  once  more.  May  there 
be  many  who  shall  oeese  from  world-idolatry,  and  world-worship,  and  self- 
seeking,  and  seek  purity,  and  truth,  and  honor,  and  virtue,  and  faith,  and 
love— the  very  love  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  ask  these  things  in  his  name.  And 
to  the  Father  and  the  Spirit  shall  be  the  praise,  evermore,    ulmen. 
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I  propose  to  read,  and  accompany  with  some  remarks,  that  pas- 
sage which  begins  with  the  16th  verse  of  the  16th  chapter  of  Acts : 

**  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  we  went  to  prayer,  a  certain  damsel  possessed 
with  a  spirit  of  divination  met  us.  which  brought  her  masters  much  gain  bj 
soothsaying.  The  same  followed  Paul  and  us,  and  cried,  saying,  These  men 
are  the  servants  of  the  most  high  Gtod,  which  show  unto  us  the  way  of  salva- 
tion.   And  this  did  she  many  days." 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  apostle,  in  every  city  where  he  was 
(and  there  was  ahnost  no  city  in  the  civilized  world  in  which  there 
were  not  large  numbers  of  his  own  countrymen),  to  resort,  on  Sab- 
bath days  and  others,  at  the  appointed  times,  to  the  synagogues,  for 
prayer.  He  maintained  the  usages  of  his  people.  All  the  early 
Christians  did.  There  was  no  difference  between  the  disciples  of 
Christ  and  the  ordinary  Jewish  people,  except  that  the  disciples 
superadded  to  the  regular  worship  of  their  nation  the  service  and 
the  faith  which  referred  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Nor  were  there 
churches  in  Judea  until  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  the 
altar  worship. 

Paul,  being  in  a  foreign  or  Grecian  city,  was  beset,  on  his  way 
to  prayer  from  day  to  day,  by  a  soothsaying  woman.  Precisely 
what  we  are  to  understand  here  by  soothsayer  does  not  appear. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  early  fathers  or  commentators  that  it  in- 
cluded ventriloquism ;  but  that  she  was  one  of  those  who  had  also 
the  spirit  of  divination,  the  art  of  seeing  what  ordinarily  people  could 
not  see,  or  of  telling  what  ordinarily  people  could  not  find  out  by 
the  use  of  their  senses ;  that  she  was  one  of  those  who  had  that  ap- 
parently abnormal  power  which  we  see  still  developed  in  our  time — 
second  sight,  clairvoyance,  magnetism,  whatever  may  be  the  mean- 
ing of  those  terms — that  she  was  one  who  had  that  strange,  inde- 
finable, and  as  yet  unascertained  power  or  faculty,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt. 

There  are  those  who  undertake  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  bat 
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fancy  in  these  things — ^that  they  have  no  foundation  in  fact.  That 
all  that  is  claimed  is  to  he  conceded,  I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment ; 
and  that  the  causes  alleged  are  the  real  causes  of  the  phenomena,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  say ;  but,  that  when  you  shall  have  made  ever  so  much 
exception  ior  deceit,  for  collusion,  and  for  illusion,  there  is  a  large 
residuum  of  fact  that  is  genuine,  though  not  as  yet  explainable,  I 
do  not  doubt.  That  it  has  existed  from  age  to  ago,  and  that,  in 
some  ages,  for  some  reasons,  though  not  necessarily  by  any  increase 
of  inspiration,  it  has  had  special  development,  I  think  there  can  be 
Qo  doubt.  And  that  this  case  was  one  of  that  class,  there  can  be  as 
little  doubt. 

This  woman  was  a  slave.  Her  **  masters,''  as  it  is  translated 
here — ^her  owners — went  with  her.  She,  possessing  either  the  art 
of  amusing  the  crowd  by  her  ventriloquial  gift,  or  else  some  clair- 
voyant power — something,  at  any  rate,  which  aroused  curiosity, — 
was  their  stock  in  trade ;  and  they  went  with  her,  probably,  from 
city  to  city,  and  made  much  gain  by  lier. 

Wlien  she  saw  Paul,  moved  by  some  spirit,  I  know  not  what,  by 
some  influence,  I  know  not  what,  she  cried  out,  in  regard  to  him 
and  those  who  were  with  him  : 

**  These  men  are  the  servant*  of  the  most  hi^h  God,  which  show  unto  us 
the  way  of  salvation.    And  this  did  she  many  days." 

This  was  a  t-ostimony,  and  it  was  a  time  testimony ;  and  by  that 
token  she  showed  that  it  was  not  altogether  an  illusion  and  a  lii- 
under  which  she  labored  ;  and  tlvit  when  she  interpreted  the  natun^ 
and  spirit  of  tliese  men  she  hit  ifc  right,  while  she  would  not  ]»avr 
been  likely  to  hit  it  right,  if  it  had  been  pure  illusion. 

*'  But  Paul,  heiug  grieved,  turned  and  said  to  the  spirit,  I  commauil 
thee,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  t.«>  come  out  of  her.  And  he  came  out  the 
same  hour." 

The  question  at  oiico  an^cs,  Since  this  woman  had  discerned 
and  borne  testimony  to  the  divinity  that  was  in  tlie  servants  of  the 
Most  High,  and  since  she  was  dis])osed  to  vindicate  their  character 
and  their  mivssion,  why  the  aposLie  should  have  l)een  grieved — why 
he  should  not  have  addressed  tlie  crowd,  and  'said,  '^8he  bears  a 
true  testimony"? 

I  answer  :  Paul  was  one  who  loved  sound,  liealthy  human  na- 
ture. He  could  not,  from  any  considerations  of  curiosity  or  of 
self-interest,  witness  with  com})lacency  any  distortion,  any  abnor- 
mal or  unwholesome  condition,  whether  it  benefited  him  or  not. 
There  was  nothing  nobler  in  liis  sight  than  a  right-minded  man 
or  woman ;  and  discerning  here  a  condition  which  he  did  not  re- 
gard as  normal,  he  could  not  but  disapprove  it.  The  Jews  were 
educated  to  abhor  all  this  class  of  gifts.     They  denounced   then., 
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and  made  it  a  crime  to  meddle  with  sneh  things ;  and  Paol^  with 
the  instinct  not  only  of  his  education^  bnt  o^  the  love  of  man- 
liness which  he  had  all  his  life  long  showed  io  himself ,  and  whicl) 
he  also  showed  by  his  sympathy,  took  sides  with  the  woman  as  she 
shonld  be,  against  the  woman  as  she  was ;  and,  like  a  noble  and 
lofty  spirit,  he  scorned  any  transient  or  momentary  compliment  of 
t'le  spirit  within  her,  and  said,  **  Come  out  of  her"— evidently  re- 
garding it  as  an  intrusive  spirit  of  evil ;  and  so  she  was  healed. 

Now,  when  her  owners  saw  that  she  was  healed ;  when  they  saw 
this  poor  creature  whose  mind  had  been  distorted  restored  to  health ; 
when  they  saw  the  spirit  of  evil  cast  out  of  her,  with  what  eyes  did 
they  look  upon  her?  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  men 
really  disliked  to  see  a  virtuous,  upright,  intelligent  person.  No 
doubt,  if  they  had  gone  into  a  great  assembly  whore  there  was,  on 
the  platform,  a  person  showing  traits  of  royal  manhood,  they  would 
have  admired  him ;  and  when  tlio  crowd  broke  out  in  plaudits, 
doubtless  they  would  have  been  as  enthusiastic  as  any  of  the  rest. 
In  all  probability,  they  liked  virtue,  and  tliey  liked  manlines^'. 
Very  likely  they  were  devotees  in  their  own  religion.  I  presume 
they  were  persons  who,  in  their  way,  contemplated  with  approval 
obedience  to  the  laws,  and  reverence  for  God.  It  may  bo  presumed 
that  there  were  times  when  these  men  felt  a  strong  admiration  for 
saintship.  It  cx)uld  not  be  said,  in  a  general  way,  that  they  did 
not  like  healthy  manhood  and  hefiHhy  womanhood.  Abstractly 
they  did.  They  did  concixjtely.  They  did,  when  their  interests 
were  not  involved.  But  this  woman  was  their  stock  in  trade,  and 
they  had  never  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  her  except  in  her 
money-producing  aspect?.  They  bad  lost  sight  of  all  that  belonged 
to  her  but  her  commercial  value.  And  when  the  apostle  destroyed 
that,  he  struck  the  chord  of  avarice  in  them,  and  not  that  of  ad- 
miration for  the  higher  qualities  of  womanliood.  So  they  were 
exceedingly  angry.  They  had  no  objection  to  men's  going  from  a 
lower  state  to  a  higher,  or  to  Ohrist's  practicing  his  power  on 
other  j>eoplc's  slaves  and  instruments  ;  but  they  were  making 
money,  and  here  were  good  bargains  knocked  in  the  head.  Hero 
was  a  daily  and  weekly  revenue  scattered  by  the  breath  of  the  apos- 
tle's voice ;  and  they  looked  at  the  matter  purely  from  a  commeiicial 
point  of  view. 

Now,  there  are  hundreds  of  men  destroying  their  fellow-men,  in 
this  city  and  the  great  city  near  us.  They  turn  the  lusts  and  appe- 
tites of  their  fellow-men  to  their  own  account;  and  if  those  lusts 
and  appetites  were  quenched,  they  would  have  nothing  to  do.  They 
mre  making  money  out  of  the  infirmities,  the  weaknesses,  or.  the 
wickednesses  of  their  fellow-men. 
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Bnt  it  ifl  not  to  be  sappoBed  that  these  men  are  monsters  in  tlie 
sense  of  hating  mankind.  Now  and  then  there  may  be  saoh  ;  but 
you  will  find  among  bad  men  many  good-natured  fellows.  Yon 
will  hear  them  say,  in  respect  to  some  comrade,  '^  Luke  has  been  to 
a  Methodist  meeting  lately^  and  he  is  doing  better ;  and  I  am  glad  of 
it"  You  will  hear  them  say  of  some  other^  "  He  is  not  so  bad  as 
you  take  him  to  be.  He  will  come  out  all  right  yet."  They  do 
not  enjoy  hanng  persons  ruin  themselves — oh,  no  !  if  there  are  not 
too  many  Lukes ;  but  let  the  Methodist  meeting  sweep  all  their  cus- 
tomers away,  and  destroy  their  profits,  and  you  will  see  something 
very  different.  Then  they  will  oppose  the  reformation  of  men 
with  all  their  might  Why?  Because  they  have  an  abstract 
objection  to  the  reformation  of  men,  or  because  they  hate  goodness  ? 
Oh,  no !  Because  they  look  upon  the  circle  of  their  enstomen 
purely  in  the  light  of  business.  It  is  so  much  money  to  them,  and 
they  do  not  want  to  lose  their  money.  When  you  take  them  in 
their  better  moments  ;  when  their  benevolence,  whatever  there  is  of 
ifc,  is  in  the  ascendency  ;  and  when  their  good  nature  sits  in  judg- 
ment,— ^they  form  a  very  different  opinion  from  that  which  they  form 
when  their  avarice  is  awake,  and  they  look  upon  men  simply  as 
instruments  of  their  gain  and  profit 

So,  when  Paul  had  exorcised  the  evil  spirit  from  this  poor  dam- 
sel, he  saw  in  her,  disenchanted,  weakened,  without  any  special 
end  or  purpose  in  life,  one  who  had  now  a  chance  of  faith,  and 
n^verence,  and  love,  and  obedience,  and  holy  living,  and  happy 
dying,  and  immortality  ;  but  her  owners  looked  upon  her  and  said, 
'*  She  is  good  for  nothing  ;  she  is  spoiled  ;"  and,  pointing  out  the 
a[)08tle,  they  said,  **  There  is  the  man  that  spoiled  her."  And 
Paul  said,  "I  have  saved  her;"  and  her  owners  said,  *'You  have 
ruined  her."  Paul  said,  **Now  she  is  an  heir  of  eternal  riches  ;" 
a.Tid  her  owners  said,  **  She  is  not  worth  a  snap."  Thus  differently 
they  looked  upon  the  same  facts  in  the  same  person. 

Well,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  you  can  pluck  the  lamb  out 
ot  the  lion's  jaw  and  have  the  lion  thank  you  for  it  You  cannot 
take  a  victim  away  from  a  man  who  is  making  use  of  it  for  selfish 
purposes  without  waking  up  the  man's  resentment 

So  these  men  proceeded  to — what  ?  beat  Paul  ?  No— oh,  no. 
When  bad  men  are  checked,  hindered,  in  their  wrong  courses,  and 
they  undertake  to  obtain  some  relief,  they  invariably  plead  the 
])ublic  good.  AVhen  bad  men  in  New  York  are  arrested  and  stopped 
in  their  notorious  business,  they  say,  "  This  invasion  of  individual 
rights,  if  carried  out,  is  going  to  ruin  the  foundation  of  our 
liberty."    Those  sharks  who  destroy  thousands  and  thousands  o( 
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emigrants  protest^  when  at  last  the  law  is  framed  by  which  they  are 
restrainod  from  any  longer  stripping  these  poor  creatures,  that  it  is 
a  violation  of  the  constitution.  You  will  heai'  men,  when  the  law 
lays  its  hand  on  the  establishments  where  they  are  voluntarily 
violating  public  decency  and  virtue,  all  that  is  good  and  wholesome 
in  mor^ty,  and  all  that  is  noble  in  patriotism,  say-r-what  ?  **  I 
have  a  right  to  be  wicked,  I  have  a  right  to  danm  my  soul,  J 
have  a  right  to  be  a  liar,  a  gambler,  a  prize-fighter,  or  a  grog-seller, 
I  have  a  right  to  destroy  men  that  want  to  be  destroyed,  I  have  a 
right  to  fight  my  dogs,  I  have  a  right  to  promote  cock-fighting,  if  I 
please  "  ?  Oh,  no  !  that  is  not  what  they  say.  They  take  an  extra 
glass  of  drink,  and  talk  of  the  interference  of  magistrates  with  the 
inherent  rights  of  the  people  !  They  do  not  believe  in  such  in- 
terference !  And  the  owners  of  this  woman  were  not  very  different 
from  modem  bad  men  in  this  respect. 

"  Wlien  her  masters  saw  that  the  hope  of  their  gains  was  gone,  they 
caught  Paul  and  Silas,  and  drew  them  into  the  market  place  unto  the  nilerm 
and  brought  them  to  the  magistrates,  saying.  These  men,  being  Jews,**— 

Ah  !  that  touched  the  prejudice  against  foreigners.     It  was  then 

as  it  was  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  when  a  man  was  brought  before  a 

mob,  and  it  was  said,  ^*  This  is  an  abolitionist.''    Tliat  was  enough, 

in  those  times  of  excitement,  and  in  some  places,  to  turn  the  people 

against  a  man,  and  make  them  mad,  and  stir  them  up  to  mob 

him. 

**  They  caught  Paul  and  Silas,  and  drew  them  into  the  market-place  unto 
the  rulers,  and  brought  them  to  the  magistrates,  saying,  Theee  men,  being 
Jews,  do  exceedingly  trouble  our  city.*' 

The  public  peace  is  disturbed  1  Excitement  is  produced  I  Dis- 
sension is  awakened  1  Annoyance  is  occasioned  !  Tribulation  on 
tribulation  is  caused  ! 

'*  And  teach  customs  which  uro  not  lawful  for  us  to  receive,  neither  to 
observe,  being  Romans.** 

Here  was  a  charge  of  foreign  intrusion  and  of  unlawful  doc- 
trines subverting  patriotism  and  law.  The  fact  was,  Paul  had  cast 
the  devil  out  of  the  woman,  and  the  charge  was  that  he  had  brought 
the  devil  into  the  city,  destroying  all  that  was  good  and  beautiful. 

Men  do  not  dare  to  fight  under  their  own  colors,  but  they  make 
believe  that  they  are  doing  so.  There  is  talk  about  hypocrisy  in  the 
Church.  Of  course  there  is  some  hypocrisy  in  the  Church  ;  there 
is  insincerity  among  good  people ;  but  I  tell  you,  there  are  no  such 
hypocrites  in  this  world  as  are  to  be  found  among  the  base,  the  low, 
the  vile.  And  these  men  were  arrant  hypocrites.  They  were  mak- 
ing pretense  of  fostering  the  national  good.  They  deemed  this  to 
be  the  best  method  of  gaining  their  point,  and  at  the  same  time 
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shielding  themselves.     These  craftsmen  were  in  danger  of  losing 

their  craft,  if  Paul  pi-eached  that  there  was  no  true  God  but  Jehovali 

and  Jesus.     So  they  were  bound,  if  possible,  to  put  him  down  ;  but 

they  wanted  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  responsibility  should  not 

fall  on  them. 

Of  course,  as  these  prisoners  were  dragged  before  the  rulers, — the 

magistrates,  the  judges, — they  said  to  their  accusers,  <*  Let  us  hear 

these  charges."     Of  course  they  said  to  the  masters  of  the  damsel, 

*^Now  make  your  allegation.     Where  is  your  proof  P'     Of  course 

they  conformed,  in  their  decision,  to  the  law.     Of  course,  if  the 

prisoners  were  found  guilty,  they  were  punished  according  to  the 

enormity  of  their  guilt ;  but  if  no  case  was  made  out  against  them, 

of  course  they  let  them  go  free.     Oh,  no  !  not  at  all. 

"  The  multitude  rose  up  together  against  them ;  and  the  ma^^tstrateB  rent 
ofiP  their  olothes,  and  commanded  to  beat  them.  And  when  they  had  laid 
many  stripes  upon  them,  they  uist  them  into  prison,  chai^ng  the  jailer  to 
keep  them  safely." 

They  were  incarcerated,  to  await  their  trial. 

Ah  !  there  is  never  a  successful  riol,  that  there  is  not  some 
leader.  You  will  never  find  a  mob,  that  there  is  not  some  respect- 
able man  coiled  up  behind  them,  who  sets  them  on. 

When  the  Massachusetts  Sixth  regiment  went  through  Balti- 
more, at  the  beginning  of  the  great  rebellion,  they  were  pelted, 
stoned,  clubbed,  until  at  last  patience  was  exhausted,  and  they 
were  ordered  to  defend  themselves.  The  moment  they  were  com- 
manded to  fire,  a  tall  Yankee,  wlio  had  seen  a  respectable-looking 
man  hounding  the  people  on,  and  keeping  himself  at  what  he  sup- 
posed to  be  a  safe  distance,  stepped  out  of  the  ranks,  and  fired  at 
him,  instead  of  the  poor  wretches  about  him,  and  down  he  fell  likf 
a  shot  pigeon  from  his  roost ! 

Now,  that  Yankee  was  a  philosopher.  He  said  to  himsoh', 
'^  These  poor  wTctches  are  not  responsible.  There  is  the  responsi- 
ble man.  Ho  belongs  to  the  respectable  class,  and  does  not  mean 
to  get  hurt  himself,  nor  to  have  his  name  and  character  involyed  in 
this  affair.  It  is  he  that  is  urging  forward  these  ignorant,  dogi-aded 
fellows.  They  are  the  ones  that  are  throwing  the  stones,  but  he  is 
the  one  tliat  is  to  blame.  Therefore,  I  am  going  to  shoot,  not 
them,  but  him."  It  was  a  very  characteristic  thing  for  a  Yankee 
soldier  to  do. 

And  that  was  not  the  whole  of  it.  Three  or  four  years  after- 
ward, I  heard  the  other  side  of  the  story.  I  was  in  Baltimore  lec- 
turing, and  was  talking  over  the  scenes  of  the  rebellion  in  a 
Methodist  family  where  I  was  stopping ;  and  the  master  of  the 
house,  who  was  a  patriot,  said,  in  the  course  of   the  conversation. 
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''  Our  church,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  lost  a  veiy  prominent 
and  valuable  man."  "  Ah  ! "  said  I,  "  how  was  that  ?"  "  He  was 
looking,  on  at  the  passage  of  soldiers  through  the  city,  and  was 
standing  on  the  side  of  the  crowd,  and  some  stray  shot  hit  him,  and 
killed  him." 

And  thus,  after  three  or  four  years  had  elapsed,  I  got  what  was 
lacking  to  make  the  fact  complete.  Here  was  a  man,  a  member  of 
the  church,  belonging  to  respectable  society,  but  violent  in  his 
feelings,  hating  the  North,  and  sympathizing  with  the  South  ;  and 
when  these  soldiers  were  marching  through  the  city,  instead  of  go- 
ing among  tno  boys,  and  taking  his  chance,  he  stood  aside,  and  set 
them  on,  and  the  Yankee  saw  him ;  and  when  the  order  came  to 
fire,  he  did  fire,  and  fired  to  some  purpose  ! 

You  will  never  see  a  riot  or  a  mob  break  out,  that  there 
vnW  not  bd  some  magistrate,  some  respectable  man,  some  leader, 
somewhere,  hounding  the  people  on.  They  get  the  blows  and 
bruises,  as  a  general  thing,  and  he  shields  himself,  or  conveys 
himself  away,  and  laughs  in  his  sleeve  to  think  how  nicely  he  has 
done  it,  and  how  little  he  has  had  the  responsibility  of  it.  ,It  is 
always  worth  while  to  find  out  who  are  the  real  miscreants,  the 
leaders,  in  such  cases. 

So  the  magistrates  caused  Paul  and  Silas  to  be  beaten.  Tliey 
probably  did  not  beat  them  with  their  own  hands.  They  com- 
manded others  to  boat  them.  They  were  cruelly  beaten,  untried 
and  uncondemned,  in  the  open  market-place,  where  the  people 
were  assembled  ;  and  after  they  had  been  beaten,  they  were  hustled 
into  prison,  and  the  jailor  was  ordered  to  put  them  in  the  inner- 
most prison,  and  keep  them  safely.  The  Roman  law  was,  that  if  a 
prisoner  escaped,  tlic  keeper  should  suffer  a  penalty,  of  fine  or 
death.  According  to  directions,  Paul  and  Silas  were  put  into  the 
innermost  ward  of  the  prison,  and  their  feet  were  put  in  the 
stocks. 

Now,  a  Roman  prison  was  a  most  disagreeable  place.  There  are 
not  many  prisons  anywhere  that  are  very  inviting.  When  folks 
build  jails  and  prisons,  they  do  not  generally  think  much  about 
humanity.  The  moment  a  man  commits  a  crime,  people  vote  that 
he  is  a  pest,  and  treat  him  like  one.  I  do  not  think  you  would 
have  to  go  far  to  find  gross  abuses  heaped,  by  officers  of  the  law,  on 
men  who  are  wrong-doers,  to  be  sure,  but  none  the  less  men 
— abuses  that  would  have  been  atrocious  under  the  most  barbaric 
government  Rome  ever  had.  We  can  somewhat  apologize  for  the 
prisons  of  that  early  age,  when  there  were  fewer  means  of  reforma- 
tion, if  they  were  built  rudely  and  strongly  and  only  for  strength. 
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but  there-  ia  no  excuse  for  the  prisons  of  ciyilized  nations  ac  tnis 
age  of  the  world,  if  they  are  not  better.  And  jet,  prisons,  and 
jails,  and  houses  of  detention  for  witnesses,  and  poor-houses,  are 
often  the  most  hideous  sores  on  civilization.  Within  a  half  day's 
travel  of  Brooklj^  there  are  villages  where  men,  for  no  other 
crime  than  insanity,  are  kept,  summer  and  winter,  almost  stark 
naked,  their  food  being  pushed  in  to  them  through  holes.  They 
live  in  their  own  filth,  and  are  more  like  wild  howling  beasts  than 
like  human  beings.  Such  is  the  state  of  things  on  this  continent, 
and  only  a  few  hours  distant  from  this  metropolis  of  civilization  ! 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  Greek  and  Boman  prisons  were  worse 
than  the  worst  of  ours  ;  but  they  were  not  much  better.  Paul  and 
Silas  did  not  go  up  golden  steps  to  higher  seats.  They  were  stran- 
gers, and  were  marked  as  followers  of  Christ,  and  were  crucUy 
beaten, — suffering,  doubtless,  from  the  violence  of  the  mob, — and 
were  hustled  to  prison,  and  their  feet  were  put  in  the  stocks,  and 
there  they  were. 

These  men  might  very  well  have  chaffered  with  each  other. 
Silas  might  have  said  to  Paul,  *'  You  led  me  into  this  trouble.  If 
you  had  listened  to  me,  we  should  have  escaped  all  this."  And 
Paul  might  liave  said  to  Silas,  "  I  am  not  any  more  in  fault  than 
you  are."  They  might  have  blamed  each  other.  Or,  both  of  them 
lui^iifc  have  said,  *Mf  wo  get  out  of  this,  you  won't  catch  us  in  an- 
other such  scrape."  Or,  they  might  have  railed  at  the  magistrates, 
or  the  crowd.  Or,  they  miglit  have  sulked  and  said  nothing. 
But  they  did  neither  of  these  things. 

The  darkness  of  night  was  about  them.     They  were  in  a  cold 

and  dreary   prison.     Their  feet  were  fastened  in  the  stocks,   and 

tliey  wore  unable  to  lie  down  and  sleep,  or  to  comfortably  sit  up. 

But  they  were  suffering,  cjnsciously,  in  a  good  cause.     And  what 

was  their  conduct  ?     x\t  midnight  they  wakened  the  echoes  of  £he 

prison  with  one  of  the  melodies  of  the  old  Hebrew  Psalms.     It  is 

said  : 

"  At  midnight  Paul  and  Silas  prayed,  and  sang  praises  unto  God ;  and 
the  prisoner's  heard  them." 

Sang  praises  ?  What  had  they  to  praise  God  for  ?  You  cannot 
put  a  devout  and  reverent  man  on  any  phase  of  experience,  that  he 
will  not  find  argument  for  praise  to  God.  They  had  not,  in  the 
old  Hebrew  time,  any  such  hymns  as  we  have  now-a-days  ;  but  Paul 
and  Silas  sang,  chanted,  some  brave  old  hymns.  And  what  must 
have  been  the  sensations,  the  thoughts  and  the  feelings,  of  those 
men,  tliat  tliey  could  praise  God  in  song  just  after  they  had  passed 
from  liberty  to  the  dungeon,  and  from  honor  to  dishonor  ? 
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Oh,  I  tell  you,  here  is  your  bridge  of  gold,  that  has  stood  now 
many  ages — the  hymns  of  consolation  that  brave  hearts  have  sung  ; 
that  have  been  sung  by  men  in  prisons  and  mounUin  fastnesses ; 
by  men  that  had  lost  everything ;  by  men  on  whom  had  been  heaped 
all  mannner  of  contumely ;  by  men  under  i  very  condition  of  trouble 
and  triaL 

What  did  Paul  and  Silas  sing  ?  It  may  be  that  they  sang  the 
116th  Psalm.  I  will  read  it.  See  if  it  would  not  sound  well  in 
any  jaiL 

"  I  love  the  Lord,  beoanse  he  hath  heai'd  my  voioe  and  my  supplications. 
Because  he  hath  incUned  hid  ear  unto  me,  therefore  will  I  call  ui>on  him  88 
long  as  I  live.  The  sorrows  of  death  compassed  me,  and  the  pains  of  heU 
got  hold  upon  me;  I  found  t3*ouble  and  sorrow.  Then  caUed  I  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord :  O  Lord,  I  beseech  thee,  deliver  ray  soul.  Gracious  is  the 
Lord,  aud  righteous;  yea,  our  God  is  merciful.  The  Lord  preserveth  the 
simple;  I  was  brought  low,  aud  he  helped  me.  Return  unto  thy  rest,  O  my 
soul;  for  the  Lord  hath  dealt  bountifully  with  thee,  ^or  thou  hast  deUvered 
my  soul  from  death,  mine  eyes  from  tears,  and  my  feet  from  falling.  I  will 
walk  before  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  the  living.  I  believed,  therefore  have  I 
spoken :  I  was  greatly  afflicted.  I  said  in  my  haste,  AU  men  are  liars.  What 
shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits  toward  me?  I  wiU  take  the 
cup  of  salvatfon,  and  oaU  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.'* 

What  sentences  those  were  to  ring  out  from  the  cell  of  these 
two  Ilebrewsy  who  doubtless  sang  them  in  the  language  of  their 
fathers  ! 

It  is  said,  in  simple  eloquence,  that  '*  the  prisoners  heard  them.'' 
That  old  shock-headed,  red-headed  fellow,  who  was  put  in  for 
murder,  and  lay  in  the  comer,  more  like  a  wolf  than  like  a  man, 
and  had  been  snoiing,  opened  his  eyes,  aud  looked  around  to  see 
what  disturbed  him  ;  and,  if  they  sang  in  Greek,  wondered  what 
men  could  find  to  praise  Ood  for,  at  midnight,  in  such  a  place  as 
that.  The  various  other  criminals,  too,  looked  up,  and  with 
ank  amazement  marveled  at  the  singinff  of  Paul  and  Silas  in  the 
_rk  and  in  prison. 

That  was  a  sublime  spectacle.  But  acre  was  something  more 
sublime  yet ;  for  just  then  a  miracle  to<  i  place.  The  foundations 
of  the  prison  began  to  swing  ;  the  walls  began  to  crack  and  totter  ; 
the  door  sprang  open  ;  and  the  men  foui  d  their  bonds  loosed,  their 
feet  released  from  the  stocks,  and  the  fastenings  lying  around  about 
them.  There  was  an  earthquake.  What  a  time,  what  a  place,  that 
was,  for  men  to  roll  out  the  melody  of  such  a  psalm  as  this  ! 

The  prisoners  sat  still,  amazed,  enchanted  as  it  were.  The 
jailer  awoke  out  of  a  deep  sleep ;  and  seeing  how  things  were — 
seeing  that  all  was  still,  that  no  men  were  in  the  court,  that  no 
fugitives  were  flying — said,  '^  I  have  been  asleep,  they  are  all  gone. 
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and  I  am  a  dead  man  ; "  and  he  drew  his  sword^  and  was  about  to 
make  way  with  himself^  when  Panl  (who  never  had  so  much  pres- 
ence of  mind  as  when  he  was  in  extreme  emergencies)^  called 
out  to  him,  and  said  : 

"  Do  thyself  no  harm ;  for  we  are  aU  here." 

And  the  jailer  i<2yruny  in  (that  is  the  expression)^  to  be  sure  that 
it  was  60. 

"  Suddenly  thei'e  was  a  great  earthquake,  so  that  the  f  oundatious  of  the 
prison  were  shaken;  and  immediately  all  the  doorn  were  opened,  and  every 
one's  bands  were  loosed.  And  the  keeper  of  the  prison,  awakening  out  of 
his  sleep,  and  seeing  the  prison  doors  open,  drew  out  his  sword,  aod  would 
have  killed  him^lf,  supposing  that  the  prisoners  had  been  fled.  Bat  Paul 
cried,  with  a  loud  voice,  saying.  Do  thyself  no  harm ;  for  we  are  all  here. 
Then  he  called  for  a  light,  and  sprang  in.'* 

He  glanced  around,  to  see  if  those  on  whose  keeping  his  very  life 
depended  were  all  there. 

**Then  he  called  for  a  light,  and  sprang  in,  and  came  trembling,  and 
fell  down  before  Paul  and  Silas." 

Here  was  the  keeper,  abasing  himself  to  those  whom  he  kept. 
Here  was  the  prisoner,  master  of  the  jailer.     Here  was  the  last  first, 

and  the  first  last. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  jailer 
would  have  thanked  these  men,  and  said,  "  You  have  behaved  like 
gentlemen,  all  of  you  ;"  and  clapped  on  their  chains  again,  and 
fixed  them  the  best  way  he  could,  and  bolted  the  door,  and  said, 
*^I  shan't  sleep  any  more  to-ni<?ht,"  and  sat  and  watched;  but 
many  a  man  in  a  rude  business  has  a  big  heart  under  liis  jacket. 
It  is  not  always  that  we  find  low  feelings  in  a  rude  business,  and  it 
is  not  always  that  we  find  elevated  feelings  in  a  refined  business  ; 
and  there  was  a  streak  of  nobility  in  this  jailer.  AVlien  he  heard 
the  songs  of  these  men  in  tlie  prison,- and  saw  their  countenances, 
and  thought  of  their  fidelity  to  him,  liis  mind  was  impressed  that 
they  were  men  of  God  ;  and  he  fell  down  at  their  feet.  He  had  a 
sense  of  God  near  to  him,  of  his  own  sinfulness,  and  of  his  danger. 

'*  And  he  hrou^lit  thera  out.  and  said,  Sirs,  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved?" 

He  was  a  su])pliaiit.  Tlie  thing  had  gone  to  his  conscience.  He 
felt  that  he  had  not  been  living  right.  He  had  doubtless  com- 
mitted some  crimes  ;  but,  after  all,  there  was  a  foundation  left  in 
him  for  reformation  ;  and  his  first  thought  was  a  manly,  noble  one, 
— ^*  What  shall  I  do  tu  be  saved  ?  " 

**  And  they  sai<1,  BeUeve  ou  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be 
saved,  and  thy  hourte.  And  they  spake  unto  him  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and 
to  aU  that  were  in  his  house." 

That  is,  they  sat  down  and  taught  him  who  Christ  was,  and 
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why  he  came  into  the  vrorld,  and  how  he  liad  suffered^  and 
wherefore  he  had  died,  and  how  he  had  been  raised  up  by  the 
power  of  God,  and  how  he  had  ascended  into  heaven,  and  how  he 
now  had  forgiveness  of  sins  for  all  those  who  trusted  in  him  and 
believed  in  his  name. 

"  And  he  took  them,  the  same  hour  of  the  night,  and  washed  th^r 
8tripe8;  and  was  baptized,  he  and  ail  his,  straightway." 

He  was  baptized,  I  do  not  care  how.  I  do  not  think  they 
sprinkled  him  or  immersed  him  ;  but  he  was  as  really  baptized  as 
though  they  had  sprinkled  him  or  immersed  him.  I  think  all  he 
had  to  do  was  to  give  some  outward  evidence  that  he  was  converted, 
and  he  did.  He  washed  their  stripes ;  and  that  was  an  external 
sign  that  the  work  of  Christ  was  going  on  in  his  heart.  So  long 
as  a  man  boars  testimony  to  the  grace  of  God  in  his  soul,  it  is  im- 
material whether  he  does  it  in  this,  that,  or  the  other  way. 

**And  when  he  liad  brought  tliem  into  his  house,  he  set  meat  before 
them,  and  rejoiced,  l)elieving  in  God,  with  all  his  house/* 

There  is  a  little  after-scene  which  I  always  admired  very  much  ; 

it  is  such  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  sweetness,  and  faith,  and  love 

of  this  great  soul,  Paul  : 

"When  it  was  day.  tlie  magwtratea  sent  the  Serjeants,  saying  [for  it 
seems  they  had  thought  the  matter  over  during  the  night],  Let  those  men  go. 
And  the  keeper  of  the  prison  told  this,  saying  to  Paul,  The  magistrates  havr 
sent  to  lot  you  go;  uow,  therefore,  depart,  and  go  in  peace.  But  Paul  said 
^unto  them,  Tlioy  have  boat  us  oijeuly,  uncoudemned,  being  Romans,  and 
have  cast  us  into  jH'isou;  and  uow  do  they  thrust  us  out  privily?  nay  verily ; 
but  let  them  come  themselves  and  fet<;h  us  out.'* 

He  would  not  stir  a  step — brave,  noble,  admirable  Paul  !     lie 

was  not  one  of  those  men  who^o  ideii  of  meekness  was  utter  absence 

of  any  pride  or  fecHng  of  true  manhood.     He  had  rebound  in  him. 

You  could  not  strike  liim  and  not  ])r()duuo  a  reaction. 

"The  sergeants  told  these  words  unto  the  magistrates,  and  they  feared 
when  they  beard  that  tliey  were  Romans.'' 

Probably  the  sergeants  ran  back,  out  of  breath,  and,  coming 
into  the  preseuce  of  the  magistrates,  said,  '*T)o  you  know  what 
you  have  done  ?  Do  you  know  who  these  men  are  ?  They  are 
Romans,  arid  they  say  they  won't  go,  and  that  you  have  got  to 
come  and  take  them  out  !  You  had  better  look  out  for  yourselves  ! 
You  have  been  beating  and  imprisoning  Rumnns,  I  would  not  like 
to  be  in  your  places. " 

The  magistrates  were  thoroughly  scared  ;  and  they  put  on  their 
liats  fjuiokly,  aud  went  and  took  them  out,  begging  them  to  go. 

**They  came  and  l>esought  them,  and  brought  them  out,  and  desired 
ttiem  to  depart  out  of  the  city. 

Oh  !  how  great  the  change  ! 
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**  And  they  went  out  of  the  prison,  and  entered  into  the  honae  of  Itydia: 
and  when  they  had  seen  their  brethren,  they  comforted  them,  and  de- 
parted.'* 

There  are  only  three  things,  now,  that  I  w&^^t  to  say. 

First,  when  you  trace  hack  a  narrative  like  this  in  Scripture, 
take  pains  to  look  at  it  in  the  light  in  which  it  actually  existed.  The 
Bible  contains  narratiTcs  that  are  of  the  profoundest  interest,  and 
dramatic  to  the  last  degree  ;  and  we  are  accustomed  to  read  them 
without  thinking  how  beautiful  they  are — without  entering  into 
their  spirit.  There  are  very  few  dramas  more  piquant  and  beau- 
tiful than  many  of  the  scenes  which  have  been  worn  si^ooth  by 
being  told  and  rciul  to  us  from  our  childliood  up,  so  that  we  cease 
to  care  an^iihing  about  them.  It  would  be  well  for  you  to  read  your 
Bible 3  more  deeply.  When  engravers  have  put  the  plate  on  the  press 
.so  many  times,  and  made  so  many  impressions,  that  the  surface  of 
the  steel  is  worn,  and  the  lines  are  dull,  they  sometimes  go  over 
them,  and  deepen  the  lines,  and  sharpen  the  edges  ;  and  then  the 
impressions  are  nearly  as  good  as  those  which  were  struck  off  when 
the  plate  was  new.  Now,  the  Bible  wants  sharpening,  so  to  speak, 
that  the  impressions  which  it  makes  upon  our  minds  may  be 
stronger ;  and  this  sharpening  is  to  be  effected  by  the  care  witli 
which  we  read  its  pages. 

I  liavc  one  word  to  say  in  regard  to  the  triumph  of  these  men  in 
the  midst  of  their  adversities.  Let  no  man  who  is  in  trouble  de- 
spond. Let  no  man  who  seems  overthrown,  in  any  way,  give  up 
his  hope,  and  feci  that  he  i.',  abandoned  oi  God.  Let  no  men  who 
are  be!it<3u  by  the  mob,  and  hustled  by  tlie  magistrates  into  prison, 
witli  manacles  on  their  hands,  and  tlicir  feet  in  tlie  stocks,  forget  to 
pray,  and  sing  praises  to  Crod.  Tliere  is  a  great  remedy  for  those 
who  are  east  down.  He  who  rests  his  soul  u|K)n  God,  no  matter 
how  dark  the  sky,  no  matter  how  severe  the  storm  may  be,  shall  be 
saved.  No  man  shall  be  lost  who  puts  his  trust  in  the  power  of 
(jod  and  the  love  of  C'hnst. 

Finally,  let  me  siiy  a  word  in  respect  to  the  jailer.  When  men 
have  bc^en  li^ing  a  godless  life,  and  they  hear  tlie  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  it  is  time  for  them  to  act.  The  moment  when  it  is  first  made 
known  to  them,  thev  should  fashion  their  life  in  accordanco  with  it. 

If  there  are  those  who  have  come  into  this  house  to-night,  godlests 
men,  far  from  living  right,  knowing  that  they  ought  to  live  differ- 
(mtly  ;  if  anything  in  the  teachings  of  God's  Word  hns  stirred  their 
conscience  in  them  ;  if  they  have  been  awakened  to  the  feeling  that 
their  lives  ought  to  bo  reformed,  now  is  the  time  for  them  to  be- 
gin to  change  their  course.  The  jailer,  when  he  saw  the  work  of 
God  in   the  deliverance  of  his  servants,  came  iu,  trombliug,  fell 
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down  before  them,  and  said,  **  What  shall  I  do  to  oe  saTedj**  and 
when  the  spirit  of  Ood  touches  your  conscience  and  feelings,  yonr 
first  question  should  be,  "  What  shall  I  do  ?  "  This  question  ought 
to  come  from  your  lips  or  heart  as  quick  as  the  ball  from  a  rifle.  A 
man  does  not  need  to  take  six  months  and  go  through  all  the  stages 
of  conviction  into  Christianity.  A  man  does  not  need,  under 
such  circumstances,  to  take  an  hour  to  ponder.  How  long  does 
it  take  a  man,  when  he  sees  the  building  in  which  he  lives  on  fire, 
to  decide  to  jump  ?  How  long  does  it  take  a  man,  when  he  sees  a 
deadly  serpent  coiled  up  near  him,  to  make  up  his  mind  to  get  out 
of  its  way,  or  to  kill  it  ?  How  long  does  it  take  a  man,  when  he 
sees  the  walls  or  timbers  of  a  building  tottering,  and  threatening  to 
fall  on  him,  to  conclude  that  he  had  better  take  himself  out  of 
danger  ? 

You  are  living  in  periL  Your  souls  are  in  danger.  You  have 
been  going  on  thoughtlessly,  and  wickedly  hardening  your  hearts  ; 
the  voice  of  Ood  has  called  often  to  you  ;  and  well  might  you  cry, 
"What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved?"  To  every  one  who  asks  that 
question  in  sincerity  and  earnestness,  I  say,  "  Believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christy  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,  and  thine  house  with  thee.*' 
If  you  would  be  saved,  take  Christ  as  the  man  of  your  counsel — as 
your  best  friend.  Christ  teaches  you  how  to  live.  Say,  to-night, 
"  I  will  live  as  Christ  bids  me.  I  will  cut  off  everything  that  is 
contrary  to  the  commands  of  Christ.  I  will  enli<)t  under  his 
banner." 

When  a  man  says,  *'  I  Will  enlist,"  what  does  he  mean  ?  Is  it  as 
if  he  said,  "  I  know  all  about  military  tactics  "  ?  No  ;  it  is  as  if 
he  said,  "I  will  do,  as  fast  as  I  can,  what  is  told  me."  When  a 
man  turns  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he  does  that  which  is  equiv- 
alent to  saying,  **  I  will  take  thee  for  my  Master ;  I  will  believe  on 
thee ;  I  will  endeavor  to  do  thy  will  ;  I  will  yield  implicit  allegiance 
to  thee." 

Now,  you  can  do  that  to-night ;  you  can  do  it  before  you  leave 
this  house  ;  and  every  true  man  ought  to  do  it,  and  will  do  it  if  he 
acts  according  to  the  inspirations  of  the  highest  elements  of  the  hu- 
man soul,  and  for  his  present  good,  and  his  eternal  salvation. 

Let  every  man,  therefore,  in  whose  heart  arises,  in  the  faintest 
degree,  the  question,  "What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?"  listen  to  the 
teaching  of  wisdom.  Do  not  evade  your  duty  in  the  matter  by  say- 
ing, "I  muct  think  about  it."  Do  not  hesitate,  and  say,  "I  win 
go  and  talk  with  my  friends."  Keep  asking,  "  What  shall  I  do  to 
be  saved  ?"  Do  not  rest  till  it  is  answered.  Settle  it  now.  Say, 
"I  believe  in  my  lather's  and  mother's  GK>d ;  and  by  the  help  of 
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God,  I  swear,  before  the  Highest,  that  from  this  hour  I  will  follow 
the  precepts  of  Christ,  according  to  the  strength  given  me,  with  all 
my  might,  to  the  end  of  my  life." 

Take  hold  of  Christ ;  cnltst  in  his  anny  ;  and  then,  every  day, 
do  your  duty  like  men  ;  and  you  will  be  Christians. 


PRAYER  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

Thou  ever^blesfted  One,  we  cannot  behold  thee  with  the  outward  sexiseB. 
We  draw  near  to  thee  led  by  thine  iuBpiration.  Thou  art  drawing  our 
affcciions  toward  thee.  Our  needs  aU  euU  out  for  Gk>d.  Oar  souls  pant  for 
him,  as  the  hart  for  the  water-brooks.  We  rejoice  that  it  is  not  in  vain  to 
oome,  and  that  those  who  have  most  often  sought  thee  are  sure  of  the  bounty 
of  thy  mercy ;  are  sure  of  thine  existence ;  are  sure  that  thou  art,  and  that 
thou  art  the  rewarder  of  those  who  diligently  seek  thee.  We  thank  thee 
that  thou  hast  made  it  easy  to  come  to  thee.  Thou  art  not  clothed  with 
terror.  Thou  art  most  merciful  toward  those  who  repent  of  their  sins,  and 
seek  to  do  better.  Thou  art  gracious  to  those  who  are  bowed  down  with  in- 
firmity. Thou  lendest  thy  streng-th  freely;  and  by  thy  wisdom,  by  the 
inspimtion  of  thy  Spirit,  our  minds  work,  and  we  discern  good  from  evil^ 
and  seek,  along  the  way  of  righteousness,  to  f  ulflU  all  thy  decrees. 

Now,  Lord,  we  pray  that  wij  may  be  strengthened  to  the  duties  that 
remain  to  us.  Thou  hast  granted  unto  us  many  years,  and  we  have  seen 
great  good.  Thou  hast  fulfilled  thy  promises;  and  affiictious  which  have 
(K)me  in  overmeasure,  at  times,  have  been  sanctified  by  thy  goodness ;  and 
thoii  art  still  a  ])rayor-h<'n ring  God.  Thou  art  still  ready  to  support  those 
who  put  thuir  trust  in  thee;  to  forgive  those  who  heartily  repent  of  sin ;  and 
to  lt«d  those  who  seek  divine  light. 

We  pray,  this  evening,  that  every  heart  maybe  turned  toward  thee,  and 
that  oiieh  one,  according  to  his  st^veral  need,  may  find  Qod  present  to  hear  and 
help.  Make  tjvery  one  feel  that  thou  art  speaking  his  name— calling  him. 
We  pray  that  there  may  be  individuals  coming  to  thee  heart  by  lu^rt,  soul 
by  soul ;  and  that  each  one  who  is  in  any  necessity  may  bring  all  that  is  in 
him,  that  tlie  eye  of  God  may  see  and  understand. 

We  bes(»ech  of  thee,  O  Lord,  that  thou  wilt  accept  our  thanks  that  so 
many  hav(?  beon  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  Christ;  that  so  many  are  seek- 
ing to  walk  in  the  spirit  of  the  Master;  and  that  thy  Spirit  is  in  them,  leading 
them  to  turn  again  and  give  to  others  as  they  have  received.  Wo  pray  that 
the  same  mercifulness  that  is  in  th(»e  may  be  in  ns;  and  that  the  same  boun- 
tiful ness  that  is  in  thee  may  be  in  us.  We  desire  to  do  good  as  wo  have 
opportunity. 

Bless,  we  pray  thets  those  who  are  in  our  schools  and  missions,  working 
in  all  the  ways  where  human  sorrows  are.  Clothe  them  with  strength,  and 
give  them  comfort  in  their  work.  And  while  they  work,  wherever  thou 
mayest  call  them  to  labor,  grant  that  the  interpretation  of  their  work  may 
be  more  and  more  perfect  in  their  experience.  Not  only  may  they  perform 
the  duties  which  are  enjoined  in  thy  word,  but  may  the  truths  of  that  word 
be  interj)reted  in  tlieir  own  living  consciousness. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy  blessing  to  rt^st  upon  all  the  ohurehes 
of  this  (;ity  tmd  of  the  great  city  that  is  near  us,  and  upon  all  the  churches 
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of  our  land  We  thank  thee  that  we  have  so  many  who  speak  fai  thy  name ; 
so  many  that  are  pilgrims,  seeking  to  walk  the  journey  of  faith.  We  pi-ay 
that  the  number  may  be  multiplied.  May  all  the  destitute  places  beifil'.ed 
with  churohes.  May  sanotuaries  of  God  be  built  up  throughout  the  wholo 
country,  that  thy  kingdom  may  bring  with  it  justice,  pure  administration, 
intelligence,  and  more  and  more  peacefulness  amoug  the  people.  And  may 
this  nation  rise,  not  in  outward  strength  alone,  but  in  the  strength  uf  God. 
May  it  not  stand  and  brutally  beat  down  the  weak.  May  it  not  be  a  nation 
of  armed  warriors.  May  its  banner  be  love ;  and  may  its  mission  be  peace 
among  the  nations;  and  may  its  example  win  men  to  liberty,  to  virtue,  and 
to  prosperity. 

May  thy  kingdom  oome  in  all  the  world.  We  pray  that  the  time  of  evil, 
and  oi  selfishness,  and  of  pride,  and  of  war,  and  of  superstition,  and  of 
ignorance,  may  pass  away ;  and  may  thy  nature  and  thy  laws  be  more  and 
more  perfectly  revealed,  until  the  whole  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  thee. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son  and  Spirit.    Amen, 


'««•- 


PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

Our  Father,  we  beseech  thee  to  bless  the  word  spoken.  Grant  that  it 
may  not  be  in  vain.  Bringing  back  the  pictures  of  the  olden  time,  may  we 
find  in  them  much  to  interpret  the  presimt.  May  we  find  in  them  many 
things  to  wean  us  from  evil,  and  inspire  us  to  good.  Give  us  thy  blessing  as 
we  sing  once  more.  Go  with  us  to  our  homes.  Keep  us  this  night,  this  week, 
all  the  days  of  our  lives.  Do  exceeding  abundantly  for  us  more  than  we 
can  aik  or  think.    We  ask  it  through  riches  of  grace  in  Christ  Jesus.    Amen, 
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